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THE  SECRET   OF   SAINT   FLOREL. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

PIKEBE  THAYNE  came  back  from 
the  seaside  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
In  one  sense  she  felt  her  sorrow  more 
keenly  at  Denehurst.  Were  there 
not  sacred  places  in  the  house  and  its 
surroundings  ;  shrines,  visible  only  to 
herself,  decked  with  memory's  amaranth 
flowers  wherewith  was  strangely 
mingled  the  bitter  herb  of  rue  ?  She 
used  to  wander  away  alone  to  sit  and 
recall  her  brief  bygone  dream  of  joy. 
If  she  shut  her  eyes  she  could  see  the 
faded  old  drawing-room,  its  low  stone 
hearth  aglow  with  burning  logs,  whose 
dancing  flames  made  a  ruddy  glare 
upon  the  sprawling  be-ribboned  cupids 
on  the  ceiling  ;  she  saw  herself  sitting 
as  she  had  sat  on  the  night  when 
Hugh  and  his  friend  had  dined  at 
Denehurst,  and  she  saw  her  lover, 
stalwart  and  frank  of  face,  as  he 
leaned  towards  her  with  hope  in  his 
eyes  and  a  plea  upon  his  lips,  the  plea 
so  abruptly  stayed  by  Mason's  return. 
Who  would  have  guessed  that  the 
musty  old  room  held  such  a  romance, 
that  the  faded  carpet  covered  en- 
chanted ground1?  And  then  Phoebe, 
for  love  awakens  a  power  and  instinct 
of  sympathy  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
acquired,  began  to  wonder  if  hers  was 
the  first  love-scene  that  had  been 
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played  there,  and  to  decide  that  such 
a  thing  was  most  improbable.  Those 
simpering  ladies  and  periwigged  gen- 
tlemen, whose  portraits  looked  down 
from  the  walls,  they  also  must  have 
exchanged  kisses  and  eternal  vows, 
but  never  with  such  a  lover  as  hers  ! 
That  mouldering  seat,  too,  in  the 
plantation,  where  he  had  found  her 
next  day  and  finished  his  tale, — that 
spot  was  more  sacred  still.  As  she 
sat  there  in  the  summer  sunshine,  she 
almost  felt  the  strong  arms  round  her 
once  more,  almost  fancied  that  the 
well-remembered  voice  would  speak  to 
her  again.  Of  his  constancy,  she  told 
herself,  she  entertained  no  doubt ;  and 
yet  why  did  he  not  write  or  give  some 
sign  1  Perhaps  he  was  ill,  or  dead  ? 
And  then  her  thoughts  would  pause 
in  sad  amaze,  and  she  would  picture 
her  lover,  stiff  and  cold  like  some 
marble  image.  Yet  she  had  eagerly 
scanned  the  death-column  of  the 
daily  papers  that  came  to  Denehurst, 
and  the  familiar  name  was  not 
there.  What  became  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  dead  people,  she  wondered ; 
who  opened  them  ?  And  then  her 
cheeks  would  burn  at  the  idea  of  any 
strangers  reading  the  first  love-letter 
she  had  ever  written,  that  ardent  little 
missive  that  had  fluttered  away  into 
space  through  the  prosaic  medium  of 
the  penny  post.  Who  had  read  it, 
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when  the  eyes  for  which  it  was 
meant  were  closed  1  Some  lawyer, 
who  had  smiled  cynically  before  he 
burned  it ;  or  perhaps  Hugh's 
mother,  another  woman  who  might 
have  pitied  the  unknown  girl  who 
only  signed  herself  Phoebe  ;  or  per- 
haps Mr.  Bryant.  Phoebe,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  troubled  herself  little  about 
that  gentleman  beyond  deciding  that 
he  was  fat  and  elderly.  But  now  his 
portly  figure  and  clean-shaven  coun- 
tenance presented  themselves  to  her 
imagination  in  kindlier  colours ;  if  he 
had  read  the  letter  he  must  have  been 
sorry  for  her  ;  of  that  she  felt  assured. 

Sometimes  her  imaginings  would 
take  another  turn.  If  he  were  not 
dead,  not  even  ill,  if  he  were,  after 
all,  only  faithless  !  If  he  had  merely 
been  amusing  himself,  merely  taking 
advantage  of  her  ignorance  !  She  put 
the  thought  away  with  indignation ; 
and  then,  with  all  a  woman's  capacity 
for  self-torment,  would  recall  it  again. 
If  she  had  only  known  he  was  dead, 
only  been  sure — ah,  that  was  the 
hardest  ! — only  sure  that  no  other 
woman  shared  his  fortunes  ! 

With  such  thoughts  playing  hide 
and  seek  in  her  brain,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  Phoebe's  outward  appear- 
ance should  change  somewhat,  for 
youth  in  the  individual  is  a  crystal 
rendering  deceit  in  certain  things  im- 
possible. She  did  not  take  to  her  bed, 
or  sink  into  a  consumption,  or  weep 
for  long  hours  alone  :  I  fear  that  even 
her  appetite  did  not  invariably  fail  her ; 
and  yet  she  changed.  Slowly  and  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  her  face 
assumed  a  more  thoughtful  cast.  She 
lived  so  much  in  the  past  that  it  was 
with  her  always  ;  and  this  abstraction 
from  things  present,  in  which  she  was 
not  immediately  concerned,  gave  her 
an  almost  spiritualised  expression. 

One  day  when  she  and  her  uncle 
were  wandering  in  the  woods  together, 
they  chanced  to  come  very  near  the 


great  oak  beneath  whose  leafless 
branches  she  had  last  seen  her  lover. 
This  was  the  most  sacred  of  her  shrines, 
a  resort  where  her  woman's  heart  loved 
to  torture  itself  by  recalling  the 
vanished  sweetness  of  the  past.  Old 
Dennis  Dene  began  to  walk  towards 
the  tree,  drawing  his  violin  from 
beneath  his  cloak  as  he  did  so. 

"  Stop  !  "  cried  the  girl  sharply. 

He  turned  in  piteous  amazement  at 
the  change  in  her  voice,  at  the  im- 
periousness  of  one  who  to  him  was 
always  gentle.  The  hurt  look  of  per- 
plexity in  his  eyes  was  almost  that  of 
some  animal ;  it  roused  her  compunc- 
tion in  a  moment. 

"  Stay  here,  dear,"  she  said  in  her 
usual  quiet  tone  ;  "do  not  go  near  the 
tree." 

"  Why  1  "  lie  asked,  turning  with 
childish  persistency  towards  the  for- 
bidden spot.  "  I  want  to  sit  down 
and  play  there." 

"No,"  she  answered,  lifting  a  warn- 
ing finger.  "  No,  uncle,  indeed  you 
must  not.  There  is  something  buried 
under  the  tree.  There  is  a  grave  there 
one  never  plays  music  on  a  grave,  you 
know." 

"A  grave,  Phosbe,"  he  said  ner-j 
vously.  "What  grave?  Who  is 
buried  here  1  This  isn't  the  church- 1 
yard." 

"  But  it  is  a  grave  all  the  same,' 
she  said. 

"  But  who  is  buried  here  1 "  he  per-l 
sisted. 

"  Something  very  young,  and  ver} 
lovely ;  too  beautiful  to  live,  I  suppose 
so  it  died." 

"  Was  it  a  child  1 "  he  inquired. 

"  No,  quite  full  grown,  though  it| 
was  so  young,"  she  answered,  letting 
her  fancy  play  with  this  new  toy  ij 
had  devised. 

"  A  man  or  a  woman  1 "  he  asked. 

"  A  little  of  both,"  she  said  smiling 

"  And  what  name  1  We  might  pul 
up  a  stone,  my  dear ;  that  is  the  righl 
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thing  to  do  over  a  grave.  What 
name  1 " 

"  The  name,"  she  answered  slowly, 
"  the  name  was  Hope." 

"  Hope,"  he  repeated.  "  Hope.  I 
have  heard  that  name  before,  Phoebe, 
but  my  memory,  especially  for  names, 
is  growing  sadly  rusty,  my  dear. 
Hope — there  was  something  else  along 
with  that  name.  What  was  it  1 "  and 
he  was  silent  for  a  moment,  wrinkling 
his  brow  in  his  efforts  to  remember. 
"  I  know,''  he  resumed  triumphantly. 
"  Faith,  that  was  the  other ;  there 
may  be  a  third,  but  I  can't  recollect. 
Are  they  both  dead,  Phoebe  1  Is  Faith 
dead  too  ? " 

The  girl  felt  as  though  long  folded 
wings  had  given  a  sudden  flutter  in 
her  heart.  "  No-o,''  she  said,  hesitat- 
ingly. "  No,  uncle,  I  don't  think  Faith 
is  dead,  too." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  forgetting  the 
matter  after  his  usual  fashion,  "  I  will 
sit  down  here  beside  you,  my  dear,  and 
play  a  little." 

He  drew  the  bow  across  the  strings 
and  a  long  sweet  quavering  note  thrilled 
into  the  air.  A  blackbird  near  was  so 
startled  that  he  gave  a  shrill  screech, 
half-frightened,  half-defiant,  as  he 
flapped  quickly  away  towards  his  wife's 
hidden  nest,  where  he  presently  told 
her  all  about  it.  The  sunshine  caught 
the  sheen  on  his  glossy  black  wings 
and  the  brilliant  orange  of  his  bill  as 
he  hurried  off,  his  round  bright  eye  well 
on  the  alert  for  further  alarms  ;  it 
caught  the  breast-high  bracken  that 
made  a  miniature  forest  above  the 
short  sweet  grass,  studded  with  pale 
little  milk-worts  and  thin-stemmed 
Star  of  Bethlehem.  Everything  was 
very  quiet,  and  Dennis  Dene's  pitiful 
music  seemed  to  chime  in  with  the 
occasional  stirring  of  the  leaves. 
Phoebe  sat  down  also,  and  leaning  her 
back  against  a  beech  bole  closed  her 
eyes. 

After  only  a  few    minutes'  playing 


the  old  fiddler  suddenly  dropped  his 
bow,  and  wrinkling  his  eyes  till  they 
looked  like  slits  under  his  bushy  brows, 
began  to  ponder  deeply  over  something 
which  had  occurred  to  him.  The  ces- 
sation of  the  music  made  Phoebe  open 
her  eyes,  and  after  watching  her  uncle, 
she  asked  softly  :  "  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  Uncle  Dennis  1 "  Long 
experience  had  taught  her  that  he  as- 
sumed this  thoughtful  expression 
whenever  he  wished  her  to  ask  him 
the  question. 

"  I  was  trying,  my  love,  to  recollect 
the  name  of  our  young  friend  who 
used  to  enjoy  my  music  so  much." 

"What 'young  friend?" 

"  He  was  tall,  and  sun-burned,  with 
blue  eyes,"  returned  her  uncle  slowly. 
"  Now  what  was  his  name  ? " 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Strong  ? "  she 
asked  curiously. 

"  Very  likely  that  was  it,"  answered 
her  uncle,  stretching  out  his  hand  for 
the  bow,  and  continuing  the  music. 
After  a  few  bars,  the  melody  again 
ceased. 

"  What  now,  uncle  1 " 

"  When  I  was  young,  Phoebe — I 
mean  when  I  could  always  recollect 
everything,  you  know — I  said  to  Lu- 
cilla,  'I  love  you.'  " 

"Yes?" 

"  And  her  father  said,  '  I  do  not 
like  to  hear  that ;  you  will  take  her 
away.'  I  did  take  her  away, 
Phoebe." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  answered,  rather 
languidly;  it  was  an  oft-told  tale. 

"  If  any  one  said  to  you,  '  I  love 
you,'  would  he  take  you  away?" 

"  Perhaps,"  she  answered. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  cried  trium- 
phantly. "  I  thought  so  !  I  never 
told  you  on  purpose.  I  can  keep  a 
secret,  dear,  you  see,"  and  he  nodded 
with  a  look  of  innocent  and  pleasur- 
able cunning. 

"  What  secret  1 "  she  asked  in  some 
bewilderment. 
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"  Why,  what  he  said,  you  know  ; 
what  he  told  me  to  tell  you." 

The  blood  rushed  to  the  girl's 
cheeks,  and  she  felt  her  lips  tremble 
as  she  spoke  to  the  old  man  in  her 
usual  quiet  tone.  She  closed  her  eyes 
lest  he  should  suspect  her,  for  he  had 
dogged  humours  during  which  he  was 
perfectly  intractable  and  silent. 

"  Ah,  the  message  ;  what  was  that 
message,  uncle  ?  Let  me  see  if  you 
can  repeat  it ;  sometimes  you  are 
very  clever  at  recollecting  things, 
when  they  are  not  the  names  of 
people." 

"  It  was  very  short,  you  remember," 
he  said  in  a  lower  tone,  leaning  to- 
wards her  confidentially,  "  only  three 
words ;  only  /  love  you.  I  was  to  say 
so  to  you  from  him." 

"  Only  I  love  you"  she  repeated 
mechanically. 

"  That  was  all  ;  he  was  running, 
hurrying  down  the  path,  when  I  was 
playing  to  myself." 

"  Where  was  1 1 " 

"  I  don't  remember  at  all,"  he 
answered  complacently.  "  You  were 
not  near,  and  that  was  the  message,  J 
love  you."  Then  he  resumed  his  play- 
ing once  more. 

Phoebe,  with  eyes  still  closed,  list- 
ened to  his  wandering  chords,  and 
debated  how  much  truth  there  was  in 
the  occurrence  he  had  just  related. 
Was  it  true,  or  only  a  fiction  1  And 
yet  she  remembered  he  was  not  at  all 
prone  to  invention.  His  memory  was 
often  a  lamentable  failure;  but  he 
never  supplemented  its  deficiencies 
with  imagination,  preferring  rather  to 
let  her  supply  them.  It  was  just  pos- 
sible that  her  lover  had  left  this  long- 
delayed  message.  Old  Dennis  Dene's 
folly  was  sometimes  mingled  with  cun- 
ning, and  he  occasionally  amazed  her 
by  recalling  some  triviality  of  six 
months'  date  while  he  forgot  events 
only  an  hour  old.  In  spite  of  all  its 
uncertainty,  the  message,  false  or  true, 


somehow  brought  with  it  a  sense  of 
comfort.  It  did  not  explain  her  lover's 
long  silence,  his  utter  disappearance 
from  her  life ;  but  it  seemed  to  show 
that  he  had  been  faithful  in  leaving. 
And  then  the  familiar  wish  came  back 
again  to  her — if  she  only  knew  of  his 
death  ! 

Phoebe  and  her  uncle  returned  to 
the  house  through  the  shrubbery  path, 
and  she  went  across  the  lawn  for  some 
roses  growing  against  the  house  above 
a  flagged  path  in  the  grass  under  the 
long  open  windows  of  Mason's  study. 
The  room  was  empty,  but  as  she  passed 
the  girl's  quick  eye  noticed  a  small 
newspaper  cutting  lying  on  the  floor 
near  the  window  and  fluttering  in  a 
draught.  Her  cousin's  despatch-box 
with  the  key  in  the  lock  was  on  the 
table  close  at  hand,  and  she  knew  the 
paper  must  have  fluttered  out  as  he 
opened  it.  She  stepped  inside  and 
picked  it  up,  with  the  intention  of 
replacing  it  on  the  table,  but  as  she 
glanced  at  it  her  plans  were  quickly 
changed,  and  holding  the  little  flimsy 
scrap  tightly  in  her  hand,  she  went 
swiftly  out  into  the  garden  again. 
The  roses  were  forgotten,  as  she  sped 
up  stairs  to  her  own  room  in  the  other 
wing,  and  locking  the  door  sat  down 
to  read  the  announcement  of  the  rail- 
way accident  which  Mason  had  so 
carefully  preserved.  He  was  me- 
thodical in  all  his  ways,  and  the 
cutting  had  been  precisely  dated. 
The  paper  had  been  issued  two  days 
after  she  had  last  seen  Hugh,  and  the 
account  spoke  of  the  accident  as  hav- 
ing occurred  on  the  previous  after- 
noon;  that  was  the  day  that  Hugh 
had  intended  to  see  Mason.  Now, 
now  she  knew  all ;  the  message  her 
uncle  had  just  now  given  her  was  a 
message  from  the  dead ;  the  dead  had 
died  faithful,  and  all  her  woman's 
heart  thanked  Heaven.  The  long 
dreary  uncertainty  was  ended ;  how, 
she  asked  herself  indignantly,  had  she 
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ever  dared  to  doubt  him,  how  had 
she  never  divined  his  death  1  How 
could  a  life,  so  bound  up  with  her 
own,  pass  suddenly  and  without  sign 
for  her  into  the  vast  mystery  of 
death  1  She  had  been  driving  with 
her  cousin,  enjoying  the  sunny  frosty 
day  and  feeling  some  enlargement  of 
charity  even  towards  Mason,  while 
her  lover  had  lain  tortured  and  dy- 
ing upon  that  terrible  iron  track  ! 

Now  she  knew  the  worst,  as  the 
trite  saying  goes ;  and  yet,  after  her 
long  despair,  the  tidings  gave  her  a 
sense  of  relief,  almost  of  exultation. 
The  secret  of  their  love  had  been  only 
between  themselves.  No  profane  third 
person  had  shared  therein :  no  one 
could  look  at  her  with  pitying  eyes, 
or  try  to  salve  her  shrinking  wound 
with  the  quackery  of  comfort ;  and  she 
almost  smiled  to  herself  as  she  laid 
the  slip  of  newspaper  away  in  the 
box  that  held  all  her  girlish  treasures. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

WHILE  Phoebe  was  nursing  her 
grief  and  mourning  for  her"  lover  at 
Denehurst,  that  lover  was  pursuing 
the  tenor  of  his  way  in  Madagascar, 
and  enjoying  himself  after  a  certain 
fashion  well  enough.  It  was  true 
that  at  times  he  was  perplexed  and 
irritated  by  unaccountable  shadowy 
memories  that  haunted  his  mind,  yet 
refused  to  allow  themselves  to  be  re- 
duced to  shape  or  identified.  He 
wondered  if  they  were  perhaps  remin- 
iscences of  the  delirium  during  his  ill- 
ness, for  he  had  been  told  that  for 
many  days  he  had  been  delirious ; 
and  yet  they  did  not  strike  him  as 
like  raving  fancies  ;  they  seemed  mere- 
ly elusive.  Every  now  and  then  some 
chance  sound  or  scent,  or  some  sight 
that  seemed  common  enough,  would 
set  these  vague  thoughts  stirring. 

One    day,    while     they    were    still 


upon  level  ground,  before  they  began 
to  mount  to  the  interior  table-land, 
Hugh  and  his  following  arrived  at  an 
ancient  village  somewhat  curiously 
fortified.  It  lay  a  few  score  yards 
from  an  elbow  of  the  neighbouring 
river  which  had  formed  a  marsh,  and 
the  cluster  of  flimsy  huts,  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  rough  circle,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  stockade  so  buried  in 
tropical  foliage  as  to  resemble  a  mere 
mass  of  verdure.  Outside  the  stock- 
ade some  former  chieftain  had  dug  a 
ditch  connected  by  a  narrow  cutting 
with  the  marsh-water,  which  thus 
supplied  this  primitive  fortress  with  a 
moat.  There  was  a  narrow  gate  at 
either  end  of  the  stockade,  forming  the 
entrance  and  exit  to  the  village ;  and 
a  couple  of  rough  planks  bridged  the 
ditch  in  front  of  each.  Hugh  remained 
near  the  entrance  gate,  watching  his 
baggage-carriers  file  into  the  village  in 
front  of  him,  for  he  had  already  learned 
that  they  could  not  be  trusted  to  fol- 
low except  in  their  own  good  time, 
which  might  mean  hours  of  vexatious 
delay  at  the  next  halting-place. 

Upon  the  stagnant  surface  of  the 
ditch  lay  a  thick  green  covering  of 
water-weeds  starred  with  some  white 
blossom,  and  as  he  looked  at  it  care- 
lessly, one  of  those  sudden  strange 
stirrings  of  memory  began  to  haunt 
him  again.  Where  had  he  seen 
that  before,  that  shallow  ditch  with 
water  weeds  and  the  plank  bridge  1 
But  should  there  not  have  been  a  kind 
of  rustic  wicket  on  the  farther  side, 
instead  of  that  straight  opening  be- 
tween the  mango  logs,  and  a  wide 
road  with  over-arching  trees  and  an 
English  sky  over  it  all,  and — 
Here  his  musings  were  unpoetically 
interrupted  by  Bainkettaka  who, 
stepping  carelessly  across  the  bridge 
with  a  light  package  in  his  hand, 
slipped  and  fell  sprawling  upon  the 
planks  with  a  shriek  of  alarm  which 
matched  the  lively  fear  exhibited  on 
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his  face,  and  it  was  with  a  rather 
strong  exclamation  that  Hugh  closed 
the  procession  into  the  village,  his 
thoughts,  needless  to  say,  far  from 
memories  of  anything  in  England, 
real  or  imaginary. 

"  What  were  you  so  frightened  of 
just  now  when  you  fell  down  ?  "  he  in- 
quired later. 

"  Crocodile,"  returned  Rainkettaka, 
with  a  comprehensive  grin. 

"  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  there 
are  crocodiles  in  a  few  inches  of  water 
like  that  ?  "  said  his  master  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Indeed,  yes,"  assured  Rainket- 
taka. "  Only  a  week  ago  a  woman  of 
this  village  went  at  dusk  to  draw 
water,  and  dipped  the  jar  with  her 
hands  instead  of  hanging  it  at  the 
end  of  a  bamboo.  A  crocodile  bit  off 
one  of  her  arms  above  the  elbow." 

"But  where  do  they  hide?"  in- 
quired Hugh.  "  And  what  do  they 
eat  ? " 

"  Hide  in  the  mud,"  answered  the 
servant ;  "and  they  eat  stones." 

"  Stones,"  echoed  Hugh,  "  nothing 
else  1 " 

"  Stones,"  repeated  Rainkettaka, 
"  and  sometimes  grass.  They  marry 
the  little  birds  that  live  in  the 
rushes,  and  so  come  crocodiles'  eggs." 
Hugh,  pondering  over  this  start- 
ling revelation  of  the  domestic  habits 
of  crocodiles,  ate  his  curry  in  silence, 
till  another  idea  occurred  to  him. 
"  Did  they  kill  the  crocodile  that  hurt 
the  woman  ? " 

"  No,"      answered      the      servant ; 
"  they  dare  not." 
"  Why  ? " 

"  Well,  you  see,  perhaps  that 
woman's  grandmother,  or  her  uncle, 
or  aunt,  may  be  in  him ;  and  they 
would  not  wish  their  crocodile 
killed." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  asked  Hugh 
aghast,  "  that  the  whole  family  have 
been  devoured  by  crocodiles  ?  " 


"  No,  no,"  said  Rainkettaka,  folding 
his  lamba  about  him,  arid  squatting 
down  for  an  explanation ;  "  only  one 
woman's  arm  was  taken  by  the  croco- 
dile. But  perhaps,  when  her  grand- 
mother, or  uncle,  or  aunt  died,  that 
part  of  them  that  you  cannot  bury 
went  into  the  crocodile.  If  that  is 
true,  it  would  hurt  them  if  they  kill 
the  beast." 

"I  see,"  said  Hugh.  "Then  no 
crocodiles  are  ever  killed  1 " 

"  Vazahas  kill  them  sometimes. 
My  master  Smeeto  [thus  had  the  musical 
Malagasche  tongue  euphonised  the 
word  Smith]  has  killed  many." 

"  The  people  don't  mind  some  one 
else  killing  crocodiles  1 " 

"  No,  they  are  glad,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

Before  Hugh  had  finished  his  lun- 
cheon, which,  owing  to  their  long  run 
along  the  shore  in  the  morning,  was  a 
very  late  meal,  Rainkettaka  informed 
him  that  a  hide-carrier,  bound  for 
Tamatave,  had  just  entered  the  village, 
where  he  would  halt  for  a  few  hours, 
during  which  Hugh  could,  if  he  chose, 
write  a  letter  to  the  Vazaha  Smeeto ; 
the  hide-carrier,  it  appeared,  having 
consented  for  a  small  remuneration  to 
convey  the  missive.  This  thoughtful- 
ness  on  Rainkettaka's  part  was  not 
altogether  disinterested.  They  had  had 
a  long  march,  and  he  was  quite  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  the  night's  halt  in  the 
moated  village,  which  the  writing  of  a 
letter  would  necessitate,  for  it  would 
be  too  late  to  start  afterwards.  Hugh 
reflected  over  the  suggestion,  which 
commended  itself  also  to  himself.  He 
was  feeling  a  certain  stiffness  and 
fatigue  after  his  few  days'  travel,  and 
realising  too  that  his  illness  had  left 
traces  of  weakness  behind  it,  which  he 
was  only  just  beginning  to  discover. 
Therefore,  not  being  a  very  experi- 
enced traveller  in  savage  regions,  he 
decided  to  sleep  all  night  in  his  marsh- 
encircled  quarters,  a  temporary  rest 
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for    which    he  was    destined    to    pay 
dearly  enough. 

He  went  to  bed  early,  and,  once 
there,  began  re  viewing  the  day's  events, 
arriving  in  due  course  at  Rainket- 
taka's  fall  at  the  ditch.  Here  his 
thoughts  began  to  wander.  He  strove 
hard  to  remember  where  he  had  seen 
that  place  before  ;  the  most  perplex- 
ing part  of  the  business  was  that  he 
could  not  tell  why  a  ditch  full  of 
water-weeds  should  interest  him  par- 
ticularly ;  they  are  not  uncommon 
things  in  an  English  landscape.  Then 
he  began  to  dream  of  the  stagnant 
water  and  the  white  flowers,  that 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown  and 
were  heaving  upon  the  brilliant  green 
surface,  heaving  till  he  himself  seemed 
shaken  by  them,  and  suddenly  woke 
to  find  Rainkettaka  standing  by  his 
bed  and  the  first  dawn  showing  through 
the  open  doorway ;  it  was  time  to 
start. 

After  a  sharp  ascent,  the  ground 
for  some  distance  was  smooth  and  un- 
dulating, almost  treeless,  but  full  of 
streams  winding  about  a  succession 
of  large  grassy  mounds.  These  were 
mostly  crowned  with  a  rounded  cap  of 
ironstone  rock,  veined  and  streaked  in 
irregular  patches  of  faded  colour.  The 
small  clear  watercourses  meandered 
among  these  mounds,  stealing  round 
their  flanks  and  filling  the  silence  with 
the  echo  of  their  musical  tinkling. 
Every  tiny  hollow  was  beautiful  with 
the  feathery  plumes  of  the  young 
bamboo,  and  a  line  of  more  vivid  green 
marked  the  outlines  of  the  winding 
waters  that  were  full  of  waving 
nenuphar.  The  odd  flowers  of  this 
plant,  the  only  part  which  grew  above 
water,  thrust  their  purple  spikes 
through  the  gleaming  surface,  and 
bowed  them  rhythmically  in  answer 
to  the  promptings  of  the  wave  be- 
neath. Now  and  then  a  few  white 
cranes  flapped  away  in  the  distance, 
and  a  small  species  of  hawk  (which 


apparently  followed  man,  for  it  was  only 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages) 
uttered  its  shrill  small  cry.     Otherwise 
there  was  no  sign   of   life.      All   day 
long  they  followed  the  smooth  worn 
footpath  that  ran  over  the  dark  green 
wiry  grass  like  a  narrow  faded  ribbon. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
Hugh  was  warned  by  a  smart  touch 
of  fever  that  his  exposure  to  the  mala- 
rious atmosphere  of  the  moated  village 
was  not  to  pass  without  effect.     He 
dosed  himself  well  with   quinine,  but 
felt  no  better  next  morning,  and  as 
the   day  wore  on  his    weariness  and 
disinclination    to    travel    sensibly  in- 
creased.      They      slept     that      night 
within  sight  of  another  belt  of  forest, 
in  a  miserably  poor  village,   a    mere 
cluster    of    filthy    huts,    amid    which 
three  or  four  lean  pigs  wandered  in 
disconsolate  industry  and  picked  up  a 
forlorn  livelihood  as  general  scavengers. 
In  spite,   however,  of   their  apparent 
poverty  some   of   the  villagers  owned 
many  cattle,  and  although  most  of  the 
herds  were  away  grazing,  yet  a   fair 
number  of  fine  beasts  were  penned  not 
far   from  the  wretched  shelter  which 
had  been  allotted  to  Hugh.      Already 
sufficiently  wakeful   with  fever,    that 
unfortunate    individual   had    his   rest 
still  further  curtailed  by  the  butcher 
of  the  community,  who  resided  next 
door    and   was   addicted    to   smoking 
bhang,  making  night  hideous  and  all 
sleep   impossible    with  his   songs  and 
shrieks  till  past  two  in  the  morning. 
On    going    to    wake    his    master    at 
six  Rainkettaka  at  once  saw  that  he 
was  decidedly  ill.     If  the  place  had 
been  even  a  trifle  less  filthy  and  squalid, 
Hugh  would  have  rested  there   for  a 
day ;  as   it   was,    however,  he   felt   it 
would  be  tempting  Providence  to  risk 
another  night  with  such  neighbours. 

A  couple  of  hours  brought  them 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next  belt  of 
forest,  and  our  fever-stricken  traveller 
shivered  as  the  first  dank  chill  of  its 
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tomb-like  like  solitude  struck  him. 
They  plodded  steadily  forward,  Rain- 
kettaka  keeping  constantly  close  to  his 
master's  side,  and  feeling,  to  tell  the 
truth,  some  anxiety  as  to  his  condition. 
The  road  was  rough  and  bad,  the  damp 
soil  having  been  poached  into  a  quag- 
mire by  the  recent  passage  of  a  large 
herd  of  cattle.  At  last  the  way 
became  less  trying  and  they  began  to 
mount  once  more,  an  hour's  climb 
bringing  them  to  a  clearing  about  half 
a  mile  in  width,  which  evidently 
crowned  a  ridge  running  between  two 
valleys  and  parallel  with  both. 

Feeble  as  he  felt  even  Hugh  was 
provoked  into  interest  and  admiration 
by  the  view.     The  wooded   declivity 
fell    away  almost   from  his    feet ;  he 
was  looking  down  upon  the  tree-tops 
in  the  valley  below,   a  nest-like  mass 
of  verdure,  that  rose  and  rolled  upward 
again,  creeping  towards  further  heights 
and  valleys  lost  in  the  distant  haze. 
To  his  left  the  ridge  upon  which  he 
was    standing     sloped     only     slightly 
downwards  to  rise  again  in  a  gradual 
swell  and  ripple  of  wood,  till  it  reached 
a    great    mountain    peak,    apparently 
standing  up  sheer  and   treeless  from 
this    forest    region.      Its    dim   purple 
flank  was  clothed  with  sunlight,   and 
in    the   windless    afternoon    a    vague 
white  cloud  had  drooped  and  lingered 
like  a  veil  about  its  summit.      Behind 
and  beyond  rose  other  mountains,  the 
distance   and  the    haze  softening    all 
outlines    and    multiplying    them,    till 
the   horizon  in  that  direction  seemed 
piled    with    heights     and     steeps    in- 
numerable.      For    a    minute    or    two 
Hugh  gazed  in  silence,  while  the  men 
gathering  round  laid  down  their  loads 
for  a  breathing  space. 

"  ISTo  one  must  drive  pigs  along 
this  path,"  said  Rainkettaka,  break- 
ing the  silence  somewhat  unromanti- 
cally. 

"  Why  ? "  inquired  Hugh  rather 
startled. 


"  The  spirit  of  that  mountain,"  an- 
swered Rainkettaka  solemnly,  "  does 
not  like  pigs.  If  by  any  chance  they 
should  pass,  she  sends  forth  rains  and 
makes  the  path  too  bad  for  use.  The 
swine  have  sometimes  been  lost  in  the 
swamps  the  angry  spirit  has  made. 
Long  ago  men  did  not  understand,  but 
now  they  know  ;  she  has  taught  them 
not  to  drive  pigs  this  way." 

"  How  far  must  we  go  this  after- 
noon 1 "  asked  Hugh,  a  feeling  of 
deadly  sickness  and  weakness  divert- 
ing his  thoughts  from  the  pig-hating 
mountain. 

"  It  is  a  long  march,"  said  Rainket- 
taka anxiously,  "  before  we  get  shelter 
for  the  night.  Between  this  and  the 
next  sleeping-village  are  only  a  couple 
of  herdsmen's  huts  near  a  spring  of 
water.  It  will  be  nearly  dark  when 
we  arrive." 

"  I  cannot  stand  it,"  said  Hugh 
more  decidedly.  "It  will  make  me 
very  ill  to  go  much  further.  Can't 
you  think  of  some  other  place,  Rain- 
kettaka t " 

The  servant  turned  to  the  group  of 
porters,  most  of  whom  knew  the  road 
well,  and  after  some  consultation 
came  up  to  his  master,  who,  feeling 
half-dazed,  had  sat  down  on  the 
ground. 

"  We  can  light  a  fire  and  eat  some- 
thing now,"  he  said,  anxiously  survey- 
ing Hugh's  limp  and  disconsolate 
figure  ;  "  and  then  we  can  try  another 
plan.  I  do  not  know  this  of  myself, 
but  one  of  the  baggage-carriers  says 
that  two  hours  from  here  is  a  deserted 
village  where  no  one  lives  now  but  a 
white  man,  a  vazaha  like  yourself,  and 
his  servants.  The  place  is  off  the 
track,  and  I  do  not  know  if  the 
man's  tale  is  true ;  but  he  says  he  has 
carried  goods  for  this  vazaha  and 
knows  the  road  to  his  dwelling.  If 
my  master  chooses,  we  can  try  to  go 
there." 

Although    Hugh,  upon    whom   the 
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fever  was  taking  a  rapid  hold,  was  now 
incapable  of  any  rational  thought,  yet 
his  dulled  ears  took  in  the  meaning 
of  the  information  that  there  was 
another  white  man  within  only  a 
short  distance,  and  he  at  once  signi- 
fied his  intention  of  throwing  himself 
upon  the  stranger's  hospitality.  The 
fires  were  soon  lit  and  some  stores 
unpacked,  whence  Rainkettaka  ex- 
tracted some  food  for  his  master, 
whom  even  his  inexperienced  eyes 
now  saw  to  be  very  ill  indeed.  He 
fussed  about  anxiously,  hurrying  the 
men  and  getting  the  journey  resumed 
as  quickly  as  possible.  It  was  with 
many  qualms  of  anxiety  that  he 
trotted  after  Hugh's  chair  that 
afternoon,  having  appointed  the 
baggage-carrier  who  knew  the  road 
to  march  ahead  and  show  the  way. 
What  would  his  master  Smeeto  say, 
if  harm  happened  to  his  friend  while 
under  his,  Bainkettaka's,  charge  1  How 
could  he  excuse  himself,  supposing 
this  other  stranger  had  never  existed 
or  was  gone  1  And  if  they  had  to 
sleep  all  night  in  the  forest,  dark  and 
swarming  with  ghosts  1  He  was 
shivering  with  the  fears  which  his 
imagination  had  evoked  when  signs 
of  a  clearing  became  apparent. 
Hitherto  they  had  been  follow- 
ing a  little  used  track,  but  now, 
after  mounting  for  some  time,  they 
suddenly  came  out  in  a  small  clear- 
ing large  enough  to  have  once 
contained  a  village  of  about  twenty 
houses,  whose  forlorn  and  gaping 
ruins  were  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  large  well-built,  hut  at  whose 
entrance  the  bearers  set  down  Hugh's 
chair.  He  stood  up,  supported  by 
Rainkettaka,  and  tried  to  frame  some 
speech,  but  his  tongue  refused  its 
office  as  a  sudden  blind  dizziness 
swept  over  him,  and  with  outstretched 
hands  he  groped  for  the  door-posts. 
Together  he  and  the  servant  stumbled 
in  and  forward  across  a  firm  well- 


matted  floor,  till  Rainkettaka  placed 
him  in  some  sort  of  a  civilised  chair. 
He  heard  a  shrill  oath,  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  man  in  a  white  suit  of 
clothes  disappearing  through  a  door- 
way, and  then  darkness  appeared  to 
descend  upon  him,  and  he  knew  no 
more. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

"  DID  you  say  a  white  man  1  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  turn  him  out  and  all  his 
people." 

"  But  he's  ill,  very  ill ;  I  can  see 
it." 

"  Then  let  him  go  somewhere  else 
to  be  ill.  I'll  not  have  him  in  the 
house.  Send  him  away  to  some  of 
the  slaves'  huts  beyond  the  planta- 
tion." 

"  No,  I  will  not  do  it ;  he  is  too  ill. 
You  are  such  a  coward.  Come  and 
see  him  for  yourself." 

"  Not  I ;  tell  me  what  he's  like." 

"  No  beard,  sunburned  face,  brown 
hair,  and  I  think  his  eyes  are  blue, 
but  they  are  shut.  He's  fainted." 

Then  came  an  inarticulate  sound 
expressive  of  approval.  "  Well ;  let 
him  stay  for  the  present.  Do  what 
you  like  for  him  ;  I'm  going  out." 

This  was  the  dialogue  which  the 
half- conscious  Hugh  heard  as  he  lay 
in  the  big  arm-chair.  It  was  carried 
on  in  Creole  French  between  a  man 
and  a  woman.  He  heard  the  masculine 
tones,  peevish  and  rather  uncertain, 
from  another  room,  and  he  heard  too 
the  rustle  of  a  woman's  garments  close 
to  him.  The  conversation  came  back 
to  him  af  oerwards  clearly  enough ; 
but  he  was  quite  incapable  at  the  time 
of  taking  any  part  in  it  himself,  for 
his  tongue  was  stiff  and  his  eyelids 
positively  refused  to  let  him  see  any- 
thing. 

The  immediately  succeeding  events 
were  not  nearly  so  clear,  and  his  next 
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distinct  consciousness  was  a  very 
pleasant  one.  He  did  not  know  if 
hours  or  days  had  passed  since  his 
arrival  at  the  white  man's  residence  ; 
indeed  for  a  minute  or  two  he  lay 
wondering  where  he  was.  He  found 
himself  in  his  own  bed  in  the  large 
room  of  a  hut,  built  in  native  fashion 
but  with  the  unusual  luxury  of  wooden 
doors  and  windows,  both  open  just 
now,  for  the  sun  was  not  on  that  side  of 
the  house  and  the  room  was  beautifully 
cool.  Squatting  on  the  floor  in  one 
corner  was  Rainkettaka,  and  between 
him  and  the  bed,  with  her  back  to  the 
latter,  stood  a  woman.  She  was  tall, 
and  her  dark  head  was  finely  set  upon 
her  shoulders.  Her  hair,  very  fine, 
very  black,  and  very  glossy,  without 
that  oily  appearance  common  to  na- 
tives, was  plaited  in  innumerable  little 
strands,  these  being  again  bound 
together  till  the  whole  formed  a  splen- 
did tress,  coiled  gracefully  round  the 
back  of  her  well-shaped  head,  its 
brilliance  bringing  the  delicate  curve 
of  her  neck  into  stronger  prominence. 
Her  dress  seemed  half-European, 
though  the  inevitable  lamba  was  worn. 
As  she  stood  speaking  to  Rainkettaka, 
Hugh  felt  intensely  curious  as  to  her 
face.  Would  she  turn  round  before 
leaving  the  room,  or  would  she  walk 
straight  out  of  the  opposite  door,  leav- 
ing herself  still  a  mystery  ?  He  de- 
bated the  question  mentally  with  some 
interest. 

"So  he  is  travelling  alone,  this 
master  of  yours,  who  lies  here  ?  " 

"/am  with  him, "proclaimed  Rain- 
kettaka grandiloquently. 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  see  that.  But  who 
is  he  1 " 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  state  that 
Rainkettaka  was  not  supplied  with 
especially  full  information  upon  this 
point ;  but  with  native  readiness  of  re- 
source he  promptly  and  unhesitatingly 
proceeded  to  atone  for  all  deficiencies 
by  a  call  upon  his  imagination.  "A 


great  and  rich  young  man  in  his  own 
country  of  England ;  maybe  some 
lord  or  prince.  He  was  much  recom- 
mended to  me  by  the  great  vazaha 
Smeeto  in  Tamatave,  and  I  am 
sworn  to  protect  him  even  as  my 
brother." 

"  How  did  you  know  the  way 
here  ?  "  asked  the  woman  rather 
suspiciously. 

"  One  of  the  baggage-carriers  knew 
it.  He  has  carried  hides  and  coffee 
for  your  vazaha." 

"  Ah  !  Well,  how  long  do  you  think 
he  must  stay  1 " 

"  Till  he  is  well." 

"  But  that  may  be  long." 

"  As  it  may  please  the  Almighty," 
rejoined  Rainkettaka  piously. 

"  But  it  will  not  please  my  vazaha 
if  he  stays  long." 

"What  matter?"  said  the  servant 
magnificently.  "My  master  is  wealthy ; 
he  can,  if  he  choose,  buy  all  your 
miserable  ground  here,"  waving  his 
arm  towards  the  door  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  several  acres  of 
particularly  flourishing  coffee-planta- 
tion. "  He  can  pay." 

"  Ah  !  "    The  woman's  tone  changed. 

"  Money  with  him,"  pursued  Rain- 
kettaka, bent  upon  increasing  the 
effect  he  had  produced,  "  is  as  water. 
He  can  pour  it  out, — if  he  pleases." 

Although  the  last  hint  was  reassur- 
ing, Hugh  felt  it  was  about  time  to 
disown  the  reputation  of  a  Croesus, 
and  cleared  his  throat  by  way  of  at- 
tracting attention.  The  woman  turned 
quickly,  and  he  beheld  a  face  which 
he  never  again  forgot.  It  made  for 
itself  an  instantaneous  niche  in  his 
memory,  where  that  memory  always 
paused  in  a  retrospect,  to  admire  and 
perhaps  to  fear.  The  forehead  was 
low  and  broad,  the  eyebrows  quite 
straight,  jet  black,  and  finely  pencilled, 
the  eyes  large,  of  the  darkest  brown, 
soft  yet  brilliantly  clear,  the  mouth 
with  full  lips  disclosing  white  and 
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regular  teeth.  Her  complexion  was 
the  colour  of  old  ivory,  a  uniform 
creamy  white  with  no  increase  of 
colour  in  the  cheeks.  To  the  inex- 
perienced eyes  now  admiring  her  she 
seemed  a  European  woman  with  a 
peculiar  complexion ;  only  the  small 
beautifully-shaped  hands  and  feet,  the 
exquisite  little  ears,  and  the  rather 
broad  nose  betrayed  the  fact  that  a 
tropical  sun  had  warmed  some  of  the 
blood  that  ran  in  her  veins. 

As  her  eyes  lit  upon  his  face,  Hugh 
felt  that  their  scrutiny  was  apprecia- 
tive ;  then  she  came  to  his  side  and 
laid  a  cool  moist  hand  on  his  wrist. 
"  You  are  better,"  she  remarked  ;  "  no 
fear  now." 

"  Much  better,  thank  you,  Mademoi- 
selle— "  he  paused  for  a  name. 

"  I  am  called  Rahatra,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"Mademoiselle  Rahatra,"  he, went 
on,  "  and  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
thank  you  in  person  for  taking  me  in 
and  looking  after  me." 

"  This  is  not  my  house,"  she  said. 

"Whose  then?" 

"  My  husband's,"  she  replied.  Was 
it  his  fancy  that  there  was  a  tinge  of 
disdain  about  those  two  words  1 

"  Perhaps  I  may  see  him  later," 
he  suggested.  "May  I  inquire  his 
name  also  1 " 

"  He  is  called  Louis  Dumazel.  I 
do  not  know  if  you  will  see  him  or 
not.  He  does  not  like  strangers." 

"  I  feel  all  the  more  grateful  then 
that  he  should  have  sheltered  me  in 
this  way,"  said  Hugh  earnestly,  think- 
ing that  if  the  husband  remained 
invisible  it  would  be  no  great  loss, 
provided  his  wife  continued  to  play 
hostess. 

"I  think  I  will  get  up  now,"  he 
added  ;  "  I  feel  much  stronger." 

"  No,"  said  Rahatra  decisively,  "you 
must  not  get  up  yet,  or  you  may  bring 
the  fever  on  again.  I  will  go  and 
make  you  more  medicine.  When  you 


have  taken  it,  your  servant  may  let 
you  eat  something ;  but  you  must  not 
leave  your  bed  till  to-morrow." 

This  self-constituted  nurse  and 
physician  was  evidently  not  a  person 
to  be  trifled  with.  Her  patient  felt 
that  her  commands  must  be  obeyed, 
and  he  accordingly  lay  still  and  saw 
her  pass  out  of  the  curtained  doorway 
into  the  next  room. 

Afterwards  he  examined  Rainket- 
taka  at  some  length  concerning  his 
involuntary  host.  He  learned  that 
Rahatra's  husband  was  big  and  ugly 
and  a  white  man.  His  language 
appeared  usually  forcible  and  his 
liking  for  rum  very  strong.  His 
coffee-plantation  was  being  extended 
and  already  covered  a  considerable  area, 
and  one  of  the  slaves  who  worked 
in  it  had  told  Rainkettaka  that  a 
great  deal  of  coffee  was  carried  down 
to  the  coast  and  sold  to  Indian  traders 
there.  For  the  rest  Monsieur  Dumazel 
seemed  more  feared  than  liked  by  his 
subordinates,  the  only  person  who 
could  restrain  his  various  excesses, 
and  who  stood  in  no  fear  of  him,  being 
Rahatra  herself. 

Where  the  gentleman  contrived  to 
hide  himself  during  the  next  few  days, 
Hugh  knew  no  more  than  he  knew 
that  during  that  period  he  was  made 
the  subject  of  close  personal  scrutiny. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  been  a 
whole  week  under  his  roof,  and  was 
able,  with  Rainkettaka's  assistance, 
to  take  gentle  exercise  among  the 
coffee-bushes,  that  he  at  last  met  his 
host. 

As  he  returned  one  evening  from  a 
stroll,  he  saw,  standing  in  front  of  the 
large  hut,  a  tall,  slouching  man,  who 
touched  his  hat  clumsily  in  an  awk- 
ward greeting.  "  Glad  you're  better," 
he  said. 

"  Thanks  to  a  week  in  this  delight- 
ful air,  I  am  nearly  well  again," 
returned  Hugh.  "  I  am  most  grateful, 
I  assure  you,  for " 
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"  Say  no  more,"  returned  the  other, 
removing  a  native  cigar  from  between 
his  lips,  "  say  no  more.  I  understand 
from  Rahatra  that  you  will  pay.  That 
squares  it ;  no  thanks." 

"  In  those  circumstances,"  said 
Hugh,  "  perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  extend  my  stay  for  a  short  time,  as 
I  should  be  glad  to  rest  a  little  longer. 
I  am  willing  to  pay  anything  reason- 
able for  the  accommodation." 

"  As  long  as  you  like,  as  long  as 
you  like,"  returned  the  other  rather 
less  churlishly  ;  "I  don't  get  too  much 
company  up  here." 

"  Is  there  any  sport  to  be  had  1 " 
asked  Hugh  ;  "  anything  worth  carry- 
ing a  gun  for  1 " 

"  Plenty  of  wild  duck  sometimes  in 
the  rice-fields,"  answered  Dumazel, 
"  and  often  a  sultan  bird  or  two ; 
sometimes  quail  also.  They  make  an 
acceptable  change  in  one's  food,  for 
the  eternal  beef  and  fowls,  and  fowls 
and  beef,  are  enough  to  sicken  one. 
When  you  feel  fit  we  will  go  and  look 
after  the  duck ;  but  the  curry  is 
ready,"  he  added.  "  Perhaps  this 
evening  you  will  eat  with  me,"  and  he 
led  the  way  into  the  house. 

The  room  into  which  Hugh  followed 
was  comfortably  and,  according  to 
native  ideas,  even  luxuriously  furnished. 
A  table,  spread  with  a  white  cloth, 
stood  arranged  for  the  evening  meal. 
There  were  several  cane  chairs  and  a 
long  deck-armchair  serving  for  a  sofa. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  clean 
matting,  and  a  gun,  a  couple  of  heavy 
whips,  and  a  few  cheap  prints,  chiefly 
types  of  somewhat  doubtful  female 
beauty,  adorned  the  walls. 

Rahatra,  and  an  old  and  very  ugly 
female  slave,  served  the  food  and 
waited  on  them  during  a  meal  which 
gave  Hugh  time  for  much  wonder  con- 
cerning the  attraction  which  Dumazel 
could  have  for  his  lovely  wife.  She 
did  not  eat  with  them,  but  he  had 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  observing 


her  grace  and  beauty  which  were  ill- 
matched  by  the  awkward  gait  and 
dissipated  appearance  of  the  husband. 
After  supper  Rahatra,  placing  a  bottle 
of  rum  and  two  glasses  on  the  table, 
withdrew.  Hugh,  at  his  host's  in- 
vitation, mixed  himself  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  rather  fiery  spirit,  which 
the  other  seemed  to  prefer  nearly  raw. 
After  consuming  about  half  his  modi- 
cum Dumazel  began  to  wax  more 
communicative. 

"  This  place  doesn't  pay  badly,  you 
know,"  he  observed  in  the  course  of 
conversation. 

"  I  see  you  have  a  very  promising 
crop,"  said  Hugh ;  "  and  I  suppose 
the  soil  is  favourable  and  labour 
cheap." 

"  Cheaper  than  in  Mauritius,"  said 
the  other  nodding  rather  mysteriously. 
"  I  couldn't  have  made  it  pay  so  well 
there." 

"  You  are  a  Mauritian  then ;  a 
British  subject  1 " 

Dumazel  nodded.  "  But  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  we  are  not  particularly 
proud  of  Britain  in  Mauritius.  It 
exercises  a  narrow  depressing  policy ; 
it  does  not  allow  freedom ;  it  does  not 
sufficiently  value  our  magnificent 
country.  It  checks  personal  ambi- 
tion ;  it  extends  over  us  an  old- 
womanish  control  that  we  don't  like, 
and  we  don't  mind  showing  we  don't 
like  it  either.  Mauritius  for  the 
Mauritians,  that's  only  fair,"  he  con- 
cluded in  a  quarrelsome  tone. 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Hugh  politely,  who 
did  not  wish  to  involve  himself  in 
any  political  discussions.  "  But  we 
were  speaking  of  the  rate  of  wages 
here.  What  does  the  labour  on  this 
little  estate  cost  now  1 " 

Dumazel's  furtive  eyes  narrowed 
into  an  expression  of  intense  tipsy 
cunning  as  he  nodded  confidentially. 
"  My  labour  costs  me  the  price  of  the 
men  and  women  who  do  it ;  no  more 
and  no  less." 
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"Do  you  mean  to  say  the  labourers 
are  bought  1  Are  they  slaves  1 " 

Dumazel  nodded  again  and  took 
another  pull  at  his  replenished  glass. 

"  But  you're  a  British  subject. 
You  incur  some  fine,  or  penalty,  or 
something  if  you  go  in  for  such 
traffic." 

The  Mauritian  laughed  out  coarsely 
and  boisterously.  "When  you're 
tired  of  Mauritius,  or  of  any  other 
place,"  he  said,  "  you  just  come 
across  to  Madagascar.  Take  a  Mala- 
gache  wife ;  they're  easy  to  get,  and 
often  handsome."  Here  he  leered 
most  objectionably.  "  Then  do  you 
choose  a  likely  bit  of  land,  and  let  her 
haggle  over  the  rent  or  the  price  with 
the  district-governor.  A  bribe  every 
now  and  then  will  secure  you  his  good- 
will, and  your  claim  to  it  won't  be 
disputed.  Then  you  give  your  wife 
as  many  dollars  as  you  feel  inclined, 
for  a  present,  you  understand,  but  at 
the  same  time  you  give  her  a  hint 
how  to  spend  them.  In  a  very  little 
while  she'll  find  you  labour  enough. 
There's  no  law  against  these  natives 
holding  slaves.  They're  hers,  not 
yours.  Do  you  see  1 " 

"  Yes,I  see,  "re  turned  Hugh  thought- 
fully. "  The  plan  is  beautifully  simple, 
if  you  have  no  conscience." 

"  Oh,  conscience  be  !  "  re- 
turned Dumazel  frankly.  "It  never 
served  me  a  good  turn  yet.  Blacks 
are  meant  to  slave,  and  whites  to  be 
their  masters.  It  doesn't  work  badly, 
I  can  tell  you.  This  island  is  full  of 
Mauritians  who  do  as  I  do.  No  one 
can  interfere." 

There  was  a  few  moments'  silence ; 
Hugh  was  not  anxious  to  break  it, 
for  his  host  was  obviously  reaching 
the  quarrelsome  stage  of  tipsyness,  and 
occupied  the  interval  in  filling  his 
glass  again. 

"Let's  have  some  music,"  he  said 
in  a  thick  voice ;  and  then  he  yelled, 
"Rahatra  !  "  till  she  appeared.  "Fetch 


your    valiha,"   he    commanded,    "  and 
play  a  little." 

Rahatra  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
the  verandah-floor,  which  being  raised 
a  couple  of  feet  from  the  ground 
offered  comfortable  accommodation. 
Her  valiha  consisted  of  a  three-foot 
length  of  bamboo  about  three  inches 
in  diameter  ;  the  pithy  bark  of  this 
was  raised  at  intervals  in  strings 
between  two  of  the  natural  segments 
of  the  tubular  length ;  little  bits  of 
wood  pushed  under  these  primitive 
strings  at  varying  distances  raised 
them  to  different  levels  and  formed 
the  notes.  The  instrument  was  primi- 
tive enough ;  indeed  it  looked  so 
rough  that  Hugh  felt  private  doubts 
as  to  whether  it  could  produce  any 
sound  not  positively  distressing.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  mistaken. 
Under  Rahatra's  long,  slender  fingers 
the  pith  strings  gave  out  a  rather 
melancholy  tinkling  melody  which  he 
found  very  pleasing.  As  she  played 
a  series  of  half  linked  sounds  without 
rhythm,  Hugh  began  to  be  conscious 
of  that  strange  sensation  with  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar, — of 
having  at  some  unreckoned  period 
gone  through  a  precisely  similar  ex- 
perience. And  as  the  music  went  on, 
that  sensation  began  to  grapple  with 
those  half-phantom  imaginings  which 
seemed  to  have  haunted  his  memory 
ever  since  he  had  left  England.  A 
white  orchid  plant  in  flower,  with  a 
lean  bare  root  drawing  its  nourish- 
ment from  the  atmosphere  only,  was 
fastened  against  one  of  the  verandah- 
posts,  and  its  heavy  fragrance  sweet- 
ened all  the  evening  air.  He  remem- 
bered the  night  they  left  Seychelles, 
and  the  fragrance  there,  and  its  un- 
accountable connection  with  a  dull 
thunderous  sound  ;  and  then  his 
thoughts  flew  on  to  the  next  time  he 
had  felt  that  sensation  of  half  remem- 
bered things  when  he  had  crossed  the 
weed-grown  ditch  into  the  fortified 
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village.  And  now  Rahatra's  music 
seemed  strangely  compelling.  He  saw 
again  the  girlish  figure  he  had  so  often 
seen,  whose  face,  though  he  knew  it 
lovely,  was  always  averted  ;  and  with 
her  came  a  second  figure,  that  of  an 
old  man  playing  the  violin,  with  just 
the  same  aimless  babble  of  gentle 
sound.  Further  than  this  his  memory 
would  not  carry  him,  hard  as  he 
strove  to  recall  some  definite  name 
which  might  link  these  bewildering 
recollections  with  his  own  past.  All 
was  in  vain,  however,  and  his  musings 
came  to  an  abrupt  end  as  Rahatra  let 
the  valiha  fall  on  her  lap  and  turned 
to  him  for  some  comment  on  her 
performance. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful  music,"  he 
said  warmly.  "I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  make  such  sweet  sounds  from 
a  rough  bit  of  bamboo  like  that.  I 
could  listen  all  night." 

"  It  makes  him  sleep,"  she  said 
with  a  jerk  of  her  comely  head  back- 
ward in  the  direction  of  Dumazel's 
chair,  whence  a  loud  and  heavy  snore 
proclaimed  the  truth  of  her  words. 
"  Is  he  not  handsome  ? "  she  added, 
and  in  the  moonlight  Hugh  saw  her 
full  lips  curve  into  a  smile  of  singu- 
larly contemptuous  bitterness. 

He  looked  towards  the  arm-chair. 
M.  Dumazel's  heels  were  cocked  up 
on  the  table  a  good  deal  higher  than 
his  head,  which  was  sunk  in  his 
shoulders.  His  face  was  flushed,  his 
neck-tie  unfastened,  his  mouth  wide 


open  and  emitting  an  occasional  heavy 
snort.  Truly  he  was  not  an  edify- 
ing spectacle.  Hugh  turned  from  the 
drink-soddened  creature  in  the  chair 
to  the  graceful  woman  whose  half- 
civilised  beauty  seemed  even  more  re- 
markable in  the  soft  light  of  the  rising 
moon. 

"  What  made  you  marry  him  1 "  he 
asked  almost  involuntarily,  repeating 
his  thoughts  aloud. 

"  The  stars  look  pretty  till  we  see 
the  sun,"  she  answered  slowly.  "  They 
are  better  than  a  blank  sky.  When 
the  sun  rises  the  stars  go  out." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  he  asked 
rather  puzzled,  for  he  was  not  good  at 
metaphor. 

"  Any  white  man  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  a  black,"  said  Rahatra ; 
"  but  among  white  men  also  there  are 
differences.  Some  are  strong  and 
splendid  as  a  springing  tree,  and  some 
are  stinking  weeds." 

As  she  cast  a  most  obvious  glance 
towards  the  slumbering  Dumazel  while 
speaking  the  last  words,  Hugh  was 
compelled  to  infer  that  he  represented 
this  undesirable  form  of  vegetation. 
The  other  simile  therefore  was  in- 
tended for  himself,  and,  though  deeply 
interested  in  Rahatra,  he  felt  it  was 
about  time  to  say  good-night.  He 
made  his  salutation,  therefore,  and 
with  a  certain  irritating  sense  of  awk- 
wardness for  which  he  did  not  care  to 
seek  a  reason. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  three  French- 
men, augurs  all  and  members  of  the 
Academy,  sat  them  down  to  condemn 
the  island,  whose  name  is  vaguely 
familiar  and  whose  inhabitants  they 
imagine  aboriginal  savages.  "  The 
English,"  declared  the  first,  in  that 
gaily  confident  tone  which  is  assured 
by  ignorance,  "  the  English  are  all 
drunkards."  "  Yes,"  murmured  the 
second,  complacently  nodding  his  head 
like  a  Chinese  toy,  "  the  country  of 
fog."  The  third  flashed  a  smile  of 
approval  upon  his  colleagues,  and  for 
his  share  of  the  controversy  demanded 
the  assent  of  an  Englishman.  "tYes, 
we  are  all  drunkards,"  agreed  the 
Englishman,  with  a  stout  gravity, 
unwilling  to  shake  their  child-like 
credulity  ;  and  instantly  the  question 
was  brushed  aside,  as  though  it  had 
received  a  final,  irrevocable  answer. 

Such  is  the  temper  wherein  we  are 
considered  by  our  next-door  neigh- 
bours, and  we  shall  have  a  right  to 
resent  the  heresy  when  our  own  judg- 
ment of  France  is  clarified.  The  un- 
travelled  Englishman  appears  to 
believe  that  Paris  is  inhabited  by  a 
mob  of  ruffians,  who  cultivate  loose 
morals  upon  a  diet  of  snails ;  at  any 
rate  he  persists  in  regarding  his 
traditional  enemy  with  an  unreasoning 
contempt  which  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  would  dispel. 
Insular  prejudice  on  the  one  hand, 
continental  obstinacy  on  the  other, 
are  ceaseless  hindrances  to  an  amicable 
approach,  and,  remembering  our  own 
misjudgment,  we  contemplate  the 
fallacies  of  France  in  a  spirit  rather 
of  curiosity  than  of  indignation.  In 
truth  the  two  countries  are  separated 


by  something  else  than  the  winds 
and  the  waves  of  the  Channel.  The 
Straits  of  Dover  are  the  very  begetters 
of  mystery,  and  though  they  may  be 
traversed  in  a  brief  two  hours  the 
voyage  from  either  shore  seems  enough 
to  obscure  the  keenest  vision  and  to 
tangle  the  freest  intelligence  in  the 
meshes  of  superstition.  And  if  he 
who  sets  out  upon  the  enterprise 
commonly  returns  with  a  trunk  full 
of  falsehoods  what  shall  be  his  fate 
who  warms  his  hatreds  at  his  own 
fireside  1  His  lack  of  adventure  shall 
prove  a  constant  stumbling-block  to 
peaceful  amenity;  he  shall  sit  and 
mumble  in  impenetrable  ignorance ; 
in  age  he  shall  repeat  the  tales  where- 
with the  old  wives  beguiled  his  child- 
hood. And  since  it  is  upon  our  side 
that  the  greater  number  embarks,  it  is 
upon  theirs  that  the  misunderstanding 
is  the  more  wilful  and  desperate. 

Paris,  then,  is  suffering  most  acutely 
from  Anglophobia,  and  one  knows  not 
to  what  indiscretion  the  madness  will 
hurry  her.  The  disease,  old  as  history 
itself,  has  changed  with  the  centuries, 
and  so  long  as  it  sprang  from  an 
acknowledged  enmity  it  was  neither 
virulent  nor  incurable.  The  hatred 
which  incites  two  combatants  of  tried 
courage  yields  easily  to  honourable 
treatment ;  and  even  when  Joan  of 
Arc  died  a  martyr's  death  at  Rouen, 
when  Calais  was  scored  on  Mary's 
heart,  when  Marlborough  routed  the 
forces  of  the  Great  King,  the  malady 
was  less  violent  than  at  this  present 
day,  when  you  must  seek  its  causes  in 
prejudice  and  catchwords.  For  how 
much  folly  has  Albion's  imagined  per- 
fidy been  responsible  1  And  it  is  the 
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phrase,  not  the  reality,  that  sows  the 
seeds  of  poison.  Indeed,  the  disease 
grew  as  the  infection  declined,  and 
it  was  already  dangerous  when  Napo- 
leon the  Third  held  court  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  masterpieces  of 
Offenbach  were  whistled  upon  the 
Boulevards.  Ridicule  was  then  the 
rampant  symptom,  and  the  keenest 
sufferers  were  the  authors  of  vaude- 
ville and  comic  opera.  They,  in  their 
hallucination,  invented  a  monster  such 
as  never  was  seen,  and  dubbed  him  an 
Englishman.  He  was  portentous 
indeed,  this  sorry  child  of  darkness 
and  of  fog.  No  sunshine  sparkled  on 
his  dusky  youth,  and  stern  vulgarity 
wrapped  round  his  middle  age  as  with 
a  mist.  Meanwhile,  as  if  to  atone 
for  the  sourness  of  his  temper,  his 
fancy  was  loudly  expressed  in  whiskers, 
red  waistcoats,  box-coats,  and  buttons 
big  as  saucers.  He  was  an  impossi- 
ble mixture  of  Pecksniff  and  little 
Mr.  Bouncer.  Not  the  most  grimly 
hag-ridden  country  in  the  world  could 
have  produced  him ;  yet  he  appeared 
like  as  life  to  a  generation  of  sight- 
seers, and  since  less  than  a  year  ago 
he  walked  the  stage  disguised  in  the 
trappings  of  a  medieval  herald,  it  is 
plain  that  he  still  serves  to  void  the 
spleen  of  the  belated  Parisian. 

But  the  last  victims  of  Anglophobia 
are  at  once  more  dangerous  and  less 
amicable.  It  is  the  journalists  of 
Paris  that  are  now  most  bitterly  in- 
fected with  the  hatred  of  England. 
In  their  loudly-expressed  loathing  of 
the  unknown  country  across  the 
Channel  they  forget  their  legitimate 
revenge ;  and  they  would  pretend  to 
fold  the  German  to  their  breast,  as 
they  long  since  welcomed  his  beer,  if 
by  the  pretence  they  could  put  another 
insult  upon  the  loathed  island.  For 
them  the  Englishman  is  a  veritable 
bogey,  a  composite  monster  with  the 
maw  of  the  ostrich,  the  beak  of  a 
hawk,  the  claws  of  a  tiger,  the  manner 


of  a  clergyman,  and  the  cunning  of 
an  ape.  This  terrific  creature,  says 
the  French  journalist,  roams  up  and 
down  the  world,  impelled  only  by  the 
lust  of  plunder  and  of  blood ;  but  he 
is  happiest  when  he  is  robbing  the 
honest  Frenchman  of  his  due  or 
cajoling  the  mild-mannered  Belgian 
(on  the  Congo)  into  the  forfeiture  of 
his  ivory.  Above  all,  this  shameless 
hybrid  is  alert  :  if  the  sun  never  sets 
on  his  Empire  his  eye  never  closes  in 
sleep ;  and  ever  from  beneath  his 
drooping  lid  he  espies  some  fresh 
occasion  for  ruin  and  outrage.  To 
his  impious  ingenuity  no  limit  is  set. 
He  is  capable  of  organising  the 
manufacture  of  dynamite,  and  of 
betraying  his  own  plot,  that  France 
may  tremble  for  the  safety  of  her  Czar. 
Not  long  since  a  halfpenny  print,  in 
search  of  a  headline,  announced  the 
murder  of  the  Sultan,  and  (declared 
the  Parisian  journals)  the  falsehood 
was  plainly  invented  by  England, 
that  monster  personified,  with  the 
deliberate  intent  to  shake  the  peace 
of  Europe.  Thus  the  Briton  walks 
abroad, hungry  in  ill-doing,  still  cutting 
throats  and  poisoning  wells  with  a 
ferocious  energy  unrivalled  since  the 
heroic  days  of  giants  and  demi-gods. 

Modern  history,  we  are  told,  is  but 
a  catalogue  of  England's  crimes,  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  recall  some  more 
recent  achievements  which  have  cast 
a  lustre  upon  our  national  fame. 
The  most  brilliant  opportunity  arrived 
something  more  than  a  year  ago, 
when  France  was  persuaded  to  under- 
take a  campaign  in  Madagascar.  The 
sportsmen  of  England,  tired  of  the 
Andes  and  big  game,  saw  a  chance  not 
only  of  gratifying  their  secular  enmity, 
but  of  finding  an  excellent  quarry  for 
their  bullets.  Instantly  a  club  was 
formed,  and  the  members,  chartering 
a  yacht,  set  sail  for  Madagascar. 
They  spared  neither  malice  nor  ex- 
pense ;  their  rifles  were  of  the  newest 
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pattern ;  in  the  pocket  of  each  lurked 
a  revolver,  and  there  was  none  who 
did  not  carry  a  dagger  at  his  hip  that 
his  victim  might  leave  the  world 
happy  in  a  coup  de  grace.  The  danger 
of  the  road  added  a  zest  to  the  enter- 
prise, and  though  any  other  than  a 
stout-hearted,  unscrupulous  Briton 
might  quail  before  the  risk  of  taking 
pot-shots  at  an  army  on  the  march, 
this  gang  of  ruffians  found  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  a  vast  bag  of  French- 
men would  be  its  reward.  How  our 
countrymen  fared  in  their  perilous 
adventure  has  never  been  revealed  ;  a 
greater  enormity  soon  drove  this  master- 
piece of  brutality  from  the  affrighted 
memory  of  France,  and  even  the 
Figaro,  whose  ingenuity  invented  the 
novel  sport,  was  too  indolent  to  follow 
the  career  of  its  own  puppets. 

To  insist  that  so  fantastic  a  charge 
was  deliberately  brought  aga'inst 
England  seems  like  explaining  a  joke. 
Yet  to  be  unversed  in  this  ex- 
travagance of  Anglophobia  is  to  be 
wofully  incredulous,  and  it  is  necessary 
at  this  point  to  declare  that  no  fancy 
herein  set  forth  is  without  its  warrant. 
Now,  the  Press,  having  solemnly  urged 
a  diplomatic  intervention,  having  even 
protested  with  circumstance  that  the 
same  plan  of  murder  had  been  followed 
in  Tonkin  and  Dahomey,  was  not  slow 
in  discovering  another  piece  of  wicked- 
ness which  put  the  wanton  sports- 
men into  obscurity.  The  resources  of 
France  were  inadequate  to  transport 
her  impediments  from  Marseilles  to 
Madagascar,  and  the  failure  was  ob- 
viously due  to  the  devilish  contri- 
vance of  Perfidious  Albion.  Nor  was 
Albion  on  this  occasion  disinterested 
in  her  perfidy  ;  by  some  fiendish  machi- 
nation she  had  arranged  the  short- 
coming of  France  that  she  might  twist 
it  to  profitable  account.  Where,  indeed, 
could  France  turn  in  her  extremity 
if  not  to  that  England  which  existed 
only  for  her  discomfiture  and  ruin  1 
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Thus  the  Brinkburn  was  chartered 
and  fitted  out :  her  English  captain 
(suspect  from  his  blood)  undertook  to 
carry  the  French  stores  to  Madagascar; 
and  he  had  got  no  further  than  Malta 
when  his  ship  broke  down,  and  a  miser- 
able delay  was  enforced  upon  France's 
legitimate  ambition.  That  the  acci- 
dent was  deliberately  brought  about  by 
a  malicious  Briton  no  self-respecting 
journalist  doubted  for  a  moment.  And 
in  truth  not  a  link  was  lacking  in  the 
chain  of  indictment.  All  the  world 
knows  that  France  had  no  sufficient 
transport  of  her  own,  and  all  the  world 
knows  that  she  was  thus  deprived  of 
resources  by  the  prudent  villainy  of 
England.  When  once  this  fact  is 
recognised  there  is  no  more  need  of 
argument;  it  follows,  as  night  the 
day,  that  the  Brinkburn  stoked  her 
engines  with  the  express  design  of 
breaking  down,  and  of  proving  yet 
again  that  the  ancient  feud  burned 
more  fiercely  than  her  own  poor 
flickering  furnace. 

But  earth-hunger  is  the  worst 
disease  wherewith  England  is  afflicted. 
The  smell  of  the  soil  is  as  blood  to  her 
nostrils,  and  no  dry  land  exists  that 
she  does  not  covet.  She  has  ousted 
France  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  yet  she  is  not  content,  and  a  brief 
year  ago  she  cast  an  envious  eye  upon 
the  Minquiers.  Now,  the  Minquiers, 
says  the  Parisian  journalist,  are  the 
brightest  jewels  in  France's  crown, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  grave 
serenity  of  an  autumn  day  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  awful  tidings  that  the 
Union  Jack  was  floating  over  the 
largest  island  of  the  group.  This 
island  (again  it  is  the  Parisian  journ- 
alist who  speaks)  is  called  Ecrehous, 
and  it  is  (or  was)  inhabited  by  one 
fisherman,  who  combined  in  his  proper 
person  the  functions  of  king,  parlia- 
ment, and  people.  No  sooner  was  the 
news  spread  abroad  than  France  was 
on  the  alert.  Deputies  and  Senators 
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turned  to  their  geography-books  as 
one  man.  To  discover  that  the  Min- 
quiers  lay  only  five  miles  from  the 
French  coast  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  forthwith  the  dullard  might 
conclude  that  Albion  was  meditating 
a  hostile  descent.  A  boat  set  sail  im- 
mediately for  Ecrehous,  and  brought 
back  the  disappointing  word  that  no 
flag  had  braved  the  breeze  above  its 
barren,  inhospitable  rocks.  But  the 
conscience  of  the  Paris  Press  was  not 
thus  easily  put  to  sleep,  and  still  in 
its  moments  of  nightmare  the  Union 
Jack  waves  before  her,  as  horrible  an 
apparition  as  was  the  Phantom  Ship 
to  the  strayed  mariner. 

Nor  is  it  only  upon  the  shore  of  the 
estranging    sea    that  England   would 
plant  a  sacrilegious   foot ;  she  would 
also  wreck  (if  she  could)  the  financial 
security  of  France.      Some  time  since 
there  was   a  panic  upon  the  Bourse, 
and  economists  looked  about  them  for 
some     reasonable    explanation    of    it. 
But  the  journalist  knew  better  than 
to  cast  his  eye  further  than  our  own 
Foreign  Office.      France's  financial  de- 
pression was  plainly  the  work  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  was  moreover  a  delibe- 
rate act  of  political  revenge.    The  Con- 
servative Party,  in  fact,  affronted  at 
the  cordial  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia,  was  determined  upon  a  reprisal. 
It  felt  for  a  moment  that  England's 
supremacy  was  threatened  in  the  Far 
East,    but    it    also    knew    that   with 
the   sovereignty   of    the   sea  it   could 
direct     the     credit     of     the     world. 
Wherefore,     said    Lord    Salisbury,    a 
smile  of  irony   upon  his  lips,  France 
shall   suffer.     The   Bank   of   England 
shall  forbid  the  French  banks  to  renew 
their  acceptances,  and  thus  ruin  shall 
be  made  certain.     No  sooner  had  the 
Prime  Minister  uttered    these  words 
than   the   collapse  came ;  and  it  was 
only    the    never-failing    cleverness    of 
France    that    made    the    blow    recoil 
upon  Albion's  intriguing  head. 


To  cap  these  examples  of  Anglo- 
phobia would  not  be  difficult ;  no 
day  passes  which  does  not  furnish  a 
fresh  specimen  of  them.  But,  re- 
membering with  security  that,  should 
France  and  England  ever  be  embroiled, 
it  is  the  country,  and  not  the  news- 
paper, that  will  prove  the  ultimate 
arbiter,  we  may  contemplate  with 
indifference  the  aggression  of  the 
latter.  After  all  the  journalist,  proud 
in  the  daily  iteration  of  his  name, 
vastly  exaggerates  the  value  of  the 
printed  word ;  he  is  eager  to  believe 
that  he  is  swaying  empires  when  he  is 
achieving  no  more  than  the  momentary 
embarrassment  of  an  industrious 
Minister.  So  wantonly  is  he  puffed 
up  with  a  sense  of  his  importance 
that  he  confuses  his  professional 
interest  with  his  country's  honour, 
and  having  hit  upon  a  chance  policy, 
with  the  vague  gesture  of  one  playing 
blind  hookey,  he  would  insist  in  the 
borrowed  majesty  of  type  that  Europe 
is  in  danger  if  his  advice  be  not 
followed.  But  as  the  Figaro,  that 
hoary-headed  offender,  once  pointed 
out,  France  is  not  exclusively  peopled 
by  journalists,  and  one  likes  to  reflect 
that  the  raucous  voice  of  England's 
enemies  carries  no  further  than  the 
Boulevard.  To  suggest  a  remedy, 
short  of  hanging  a  journalist,  is  im- 
possible, but  there  is  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  the  gentlemen  whose 
business  it  is  to  quarrel  with  the 
island  they  could  not  find  upon  the 
map  influence  the  provinces  as  little 
as  the  Government.  They  speak 
chiefly  for  themselves  and  their  clique, 
yet  it  is  none  the  less  interesting  to 
divine  their  motives. 

Personal  animosity  counts  for  much, 
and  it  is  a  humiliating  truth  that 
France's  expressed  opinion  of  England 
was  guided  for  several  years  by  a 
writer  whose  malice  is  concealed  as 
little  as  his  ignorance.  This  man, 
the  ineffable  Jacques  St.  Cere,  saw 
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an   element  of   popularity  in   Anglo- 
phobia,  and   with  the  permission  of 
the  Figaro  cast  a  daily  insult  upon 
the  country  whose  history  and  politics 
are  far  beyond  his   ken.      Happily  a 
personal    indiscretion    has    now    com- 
pelled him  to  silence ;  but  he  has  left 
his  influence  behind,   and    there    are 
many,   too    indolent    to    discover   the 
truth,    who    echo   his    ignorance    and 
swell  the  volume  of  his  malice.      In 
the  eyes  of  these  gentry  England  has 
but    one    motive    for    existence,    the 
annoyance  of  France ;  and  though  she 
is  declared   to  employ  all   means  for 
the  gratification  of  her  ambition,  it  is 
in  Egypt  and  her  colonies   that    she 
strikes   the   heaviest   blow.      Colonial 
jealousy,    in    brief,    is    the    dominant 
motive    of    Anglophobia,    and    when 
Prince    Henry  of  Orleans   was    deco- 
rated   with    the    Legion    of    Honour, 
he  received   the   reel   ribbon  less  'be- 
cause   he    had    traversed     a     distant 
and  ill-known   country   than  because 
his  experience  of  the  East  had  con- 
vinced  him    that    English    enterprise 
was  a  check  to  the   development   of 
French  commerce.      The  very  mention 
of  Egypt  is  sufficient  to  arouse  the  ire 
of    the    journalist,  and  though   Paris 
does  not  deign  to  tell  us  what  she 
would   accomplish    if    she    drove   her 
enemy  from  the  Nile,  it  is  plain  she 
resents  our  success  far  more  bitterly 
than  her  own  imprudence.      At  best, 
hers  is  the  policy  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger  ;  and  yet  it  is  this  unreasoned 
fury  which  she  permits  to  colour  and 
to  enhance  her    hatred    of    England. 
But  again  one  takes  comfort   in   the 
thought  that  the  loudest  voice  is  not 
always  the   furthest  heard,  and   that 
though  the  journalist's  signature  may 
seem  brave  in  Pousset's  Tavern,  it  is 
but  the  shadow  of  a  name  in  distant 
Marseilles. 

To  correct  this  Anglophobia,  which 
is  but  a  fashion  adopted  by  the  un- 
lettered, would  be  unprofitable  if  it 


were    not    hopeless.      A  little  know- 
ledge    might     convince      even      the 
chronicler     of     the     Boulevard     that 
England  is  not  a  proper  bogey  where- 
with the  burgesses  of  France  should 
frighten  their  children.       But    know- 
ledge   is    ever   beyond    the   reach    of 
the  journalists  for  whom  Lord  Glad- 
stone  is   a    personage    and    Sir   John 
Morlay    a    distinguished  philosopher ; 
and  so  long  as  England  pushes  further 
into  Africa,  or  dares   to  confer  pros- 
perity upon  the  Khedive's  dominion, 
so  long  will  the  newspapers  of  Paris 
declare    that    it  is   the   Englishman's 
habit    to    steal    all    the     shrimps     at 
dinner  or  to  sling  a  hammock  across 
a  railway  carriage.      The  argument  is 
not  clear,  but  it  is  sufficient,  and  its 
recklessness  is  the  more   remarkable, 
since  if  you  leave  the  desert  region  of 
party  politics,  you  will  find  in  France 
a  sincere,  and  even  too  ardent  an  ap- 
preciation of  England.    Indeed,  in  the 
self-same     city    which    cherishes    our 
bitterest    foes  you  may  note  all   the 
symptoms   of   an  active   Anglomania. 
Between   France  and   England   there 
has  always  been  an  artistic  exchange 
honourable    to    both     countries.       To 
estimate  the  debt  on  either  side  is  a 
delicate  task,  but,  without  an  onerous 
precision,  we   may  say  that    English 
literature    and  French  painting   have 
lent  the  more   lavishly.       When  Vol 
taire   declared  a  loyal  admiration    of 
Congreve,    Swift,    and  Pope,    neither 
the    poetry    nor   the    prose    of    Eng- 
land seemed  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  France.      But  never  were  we   so 
generously  applauded  as  to-day.      Nor 
is    it     our     literature      alone     which 
has  won  the  praise  of  France.      Our 
art,   our  London,  our   sport,   our  life 
even,     have     aroused    a    sympathetic 
enthusiasm,  and  one  writer  is  found 
bold     enough    to    chant    a    hymn    in 
praise  of  an  English  Sunday  ! 

In   truth,   if   you  avert    your   eyes 
from  politics,  you  will   detect  every- 
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where  the  influence  of  England.  The 
decoration,  which  was  forgotten  twenty 
years  ago  with  the  timely  death  of  a 
false  sestheticism,  is  the  last  fashion 
of  that  Paris  which  was  wont  to  be 
our  dictator.  The  Pre-Raphaelites, 
who  for  a  generation  have  been 
sunk  deep  in  respectable  Philistinism, 
are  hailed  at  the  Champ  de  Mat's 
as  new-born  Messiahs ;  and  Sir  Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones  (or  Lord  Jones  as 
the  newspapers  prefer  to  style  him) 
has  ousted  the  Impressionists  from 
their  throne.  To  be  in  the  mode,  the 
Frenchman  must  buy  his  furniture  in 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  forget  the 
elegance  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and 
pay  a  yearly  visit  to  the  City  of  Fog. 
Even  the  sentiment  and  methodism 
of  the  strange  town  must  engross  him, 
and  M.  Gabriel  Mourey,  whose  Passe 
le  Detroit  is  in  a  sense  the  Anglo- 
maniac's  Bible,  finds  it  not  too  late  to 
rhapsodise  of  Oxford  Street  and  "  the 
little  Ann."  Thus  De  Quincey  has  be- 
come, in  the  translation  of  M.  Barbey 
d'Aurevilly,  a  part  of  French  litera- 
ture, and  Mr.  George  Meredith,  if  he 
prove  not  too  craggy  for  the  inter- 
preter, will  take  his  place  at  Hugo's 
side.  Thomson  and  Wordsworth, 
Burns  and  Shelley  have  one  and  all 
joined  the  Parnassus  of  France,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  pick  up  a  single 
magazine  wherein  some  courageous 
critic  does  not  prove  at  once  the 
Columbus  and  the  panegyrist  of  an 
unknown  Briton.  One  writer,  indeed, 
has  been  bold  enough  to  discover  Mr. 
Ruskin,  and  you  tremble  to  think  how 
far  this  curiosity  will  carry  its  victims. 
Moreover  from  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  Mark  Twain  there  has 
developed  a  fresh  school  of  French 
humour,  and  not  even  the  churl  will 
deny  that  MM.  Alphonse  Allais  and 
Georges  Auriol  have  added  to  the 
world's  gaiety.  Then,  again,  there  is 
the  spectacle  of  M.  Faguet  writing  of 
the  British  drama,  as  though  it  were 


still  a  serious  pursuit,  and  taking  a 
stern  account  of  those  trivialities 
which  intelligence  declines  to  separate. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  Mr.  John  Morley  (or 
Sir  John  Morlay,  if  he  prefers  it,)  has 
come  forth  in  the  glory  of  a  French 
dress  and  of  a  prefatory  trapping  con- 
trived by  M.  Filon.  Emerson,  also, 
has  his  votaries,  but  the  strangest 
freak  of  all  is  the  French  admiration 
of  Carlyle.  Sartor  Resartus  is  at  this 
very  moment  passing  through  the 
pages  of  a  review,  and  one  is  aghast 
at  the  spectacle  of  Teufelsdrockli  thus 
transformed.  Surely  it  is  enough  to 
make  the  Seer  turn  in  his  grave, — 
a  public  tribute  from  a  nation,  for 
which  he  neither  felt  nor  professed 
the  smallest  sympathy  ! 

This  honourable  research  has 
carried  us  far  indeed  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  journalists.  Yet  the 
appreciation  of  our  literature  is  at 
once  more  sincere  and  profound  than 
the  enmity  of  editors.  At  least  the 
finer  intellect  is  ranged  upon  our 
side ;  for  in  Paris  a  stern  line  is 
drawn  between  journalism  and  litera- 
ture, and  while  the  man  of  letters 
constantly  condescends  to  the  news- 
paper, the  journalist  is  never  allowed 
to  scale  the  loftier  table-land.  Thus 
there  is  a  constant  opposition  be- 
tween literature  and  the  newspapers, 
an  opposition  which  explains  the 
existence  in  the  same  city  of  ad- 
miration and  contempt.  Nor  is  it 
precisely  sympathy  which  induces  the 
writers  of  France  to  make  trial  of 
English  literature.  They  cannot  pro- 
fess a  genuine  love  of  Emerson  or 
a  true  understanding  of  the  Lake 
School :  the  ruggedness  of  Carlyle 
must  always  appear  repulsive  to  the 
apostles  of  pure  form ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  lawlessness  of 
Belgium,  Walt  Whitman  would  never 
have  surprised  the  heirs  of  Racine. 
No,  this  Anglomania  is  rather  the 
curiosity  of  a  tired  palate.  In  Paris 
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all  things  have  been  adventured  :  no 
corner  of  life  is  secret  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  realism ;  and  so  for 
the  sake  of  novelty  literature  must 
perforce  look  abroad,  and  find  in 
England  (or  in  Timbuctoo)  the  in- 
spiration denied  in  too  familiar  Paris. 
Meanwhile  if  the  appreciation  is  but 
partial,  the  first  steps  of  the  approach 
have  been  made,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  curiosity  of  litera- 
ture should  not  compel  a  courteous 
understanding  of  life.  The  worst  is 
that  France  penetrates  England  no 
further  than  Tottenham  Court  Road  ; 
yet  even  this  voyage  proves  an  enter- 
prise unknown  to  Candide.  When 
that  traveller  visited  England  with 
Martin,  he  witnessed  an  execution 
in  Portsmouth  Harbour.  "  Who  is 
that  fat  man,"  asked  Candide,  "  that 
has  just  been  killed  with  so  much 
ceremony  1 "  "  That  is  an  admiral," 
replied  Martin.  "  And  why  should 
they  kill  this  admiral  ?  "  "  Because 
he  did  not  kill  men  enough.  He  gave 
up  a  battle  to  a  French  admiral,  and 
they  thought  he  was  not  near  enough 
to  his  foe."  "But,"  said  Candide, 
"  the  French  admiral  was  as  far  from 


the  English  admiral  as  the  English 
from  the  French."  "  That  is  indis- 
putable," replied  Martin;  "but in  this 
country  an  admiral  is  killed  from 
time  to  time  to  encourage  the 
others." 

And  so  Candide  sailed  away, 
like  too  many  of  his  countrymen, 
without  setting  foot  on  shore,  leaving 
behind  him  the  parable  of  our  mis- 
fortune. France  is  as  far  from  Eng- 
land as  England  is  from  France ; 
nor  without  knowledge  is  there  any 
chance  of  complete  reconciliation. 
How  shall  we,  who  esteem  not  reason, 
prove  intelligible  at  first  sight  to  a 
people  which  is  always  logical,  even 
though  its  premisses  be  false  1  And 
who  shall  convince  those  travellers 
who,  like  Candide,  decline  to  set  foot 
on  English  soil,  that  London  in  June 
is  not  impenetrably  befogged  ?  The 
task  is  beset  with  difficulties  innu- 
merable, and  it  is  our  wisest  consola- 
tion that  the  hatred  is  no  more  sincere 
than  the  expressed  sympathy.  For 
politics  also  have  their  fashion,  and 
Anglophobia  may  pass  away  with  a 
perverted  taste  for  Walt  Whitman 
and  shapeless  furniture. 
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A  COLLEGE  PROGRESS. 


THERE    is    an   aspect    of    our   two 
ancient  English  Universities  which  is 
apt  to  escape  notice.      We   think   of 
them  as  seats  of  learning  and  educa- 
tion, as  temporary  homes  of  athletic 
or  studious  youth,  as  highly  organised 
cities  of  pleasure,  where  cricket,  foot- 
ball,  Greek,    Latin,  golf,   and  mathe- 
matics are  mingled  in  agreeable  and 
diverting  proportions.     To  the  artistic 
memory  the  name  University  suggests 
beautiful  buildings,  romantic  gardens, 
moonlit  reaches  of  river,  the  sound  of 
bells   in   the  night ;  to  the   frivolous 
memory,  half  mythical  exploits  with 
proctors  and  their  myrmidons,  tussles 
with  obdurate  tutors,  stealthy  drives 
in    tandems,    hairbreadth    escapes    to 
Ascot  or  to  Epsom ;  to  the  studious 
memory,   animated   debating-societies, 
ultimate  problems  of  Being  confidently 
solved,   long   stretches   of   Greek   and 
Latin  text  victoriously  subdued.     But 
there  is  one  thing  that   our  colleges 
do   not   readily  suggest   to   the  mind 
which  dwells   upon   academic    memo- 
ries; they  do  not  suggest  agriculture. 
And  yet    the    college   is  a  landlord ; 
a  steady-going,   careful,   impoverished 
landlord,  vitally  interested  in  wheat 
and    barley,    in    roots    and    artificial 
grasses,  in  pigsties  and  farm-buildings, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  rural  life. 
Some  of  these  colleges  are  among  the 
oldest  landlords  in  England,  for  the 
college  is  a  conservative ;  it  does  not 
easily  part  with  its  old  farms  or  its 
old  tenants,  or  tear  up  its  old  sallow 
parchments  and  papers.      Hence  it  is 
that  one  or  two  Oxford  colleges  farm 
to  the  present  day  lands  which  they 
farmed  four  hundred  years  ago,  with 
great  liberality  too,  as  all  readers  of 


Social  England  will  remember.1  And 
hence,  too,  the  student  of  English 
agriculture  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  finds  some  of  his 
most  valuable  material  in  the  college 
muniment-rooms.  Yet  this  bucolic 
side  of  academic  life  keeps  modestly 
in  the  background.  With  the  bursar 
indeed  it  is  ever  present,  with  the 
fellows  sometimes,  with  the  under- 
graduate never.  Only  occasionally, 
should  the  undergraduate  stay  up  in 
the  vacation,  will  his  eye  catch  some- 
thing of  this  rural  background  to  his 
normal  existence.  He  will  find  one 
morning  the  quadrangle  filled  with 
farmers  come  to  pay  their  rent,  to 
receive  their  customary  pair  of  gloves 
at  the  bursary,  to  dine  and  smoke 
through  an  afternoon  in  the  college 
hall.  Or  he  will  catch  sight  of  the 
Warden  and  his  attendants  starting 
in  some  state  from  the  front  lodge  in 
an  open  carriage,  and  he  will  learn 
that  they  are  going  Progress,  as  the 
phrase  runs,  that  they  are  travelling 
upon  their  annual  round  of  inspection 
through  the  college  farms. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
much  obtainable  literature  about  these 
Progresses.  One  document  is  indeed 
known  and  has  been  partially  printed.2 
A  Fellow  of  Corpus  College  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  has  left  a 
clever  Latin  dialogue,  describing  a 

1  There   is  an    excellent    account    of    the 
management  of  two  New  College  farms,  Alton 
Barnes  and  Takely,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
in  Social  England,  ii.  390-91.     These  farms 
are  still  in  possession  of  the  College. 

2  Dialogue  de  lustratione  Geitonica  qui  in- 
scribitur  Nuttus;  Rawlinsoii  D.  463.    Passages 
have  been  printed  in  Doctor  Fowler's  History 
of  Corpus  Ohristi  College. 
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journey  taken  by  the  President  of  his 
college  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  manorial  courts  at  Heyford 
and  Temple  Guitting.  It  was  not  a 
very  eventful  journey,  nor  a  very 
romantic  journey ;  but  it  was  signal- 
ised by  the  capture  of  a  hare, 
which  the  President  appropriated, — 
"  Leporem  capimus,  Presses  asportavit, 
bellum  spectaculum  (We  catch  a  hare  ; 
the  President  appropriated  it ;  a  fine 
sight)  " — and  by  a  remarkable  display 
of  levity  on  the  part  of  that  dignitary 
on  the  last  evening  at  Temple  Guitting, 
which  in  the  interests  of  discipline 
shall  be  consigned  to  a  note.1  But 
we  must  hasten  to  relate  our  own 
experiences. 

Once  a  year  the  Warden  and  Fel- 
lows of  New  College,  Oxford,  elect  a 
young  gentleman  to  serve  as  Outrider 
to  the  Warden  upon  his  annual  Pro- 
gress round  the  college  estates.  There 
is  a  fine  open-air  flavour  about  this 
term  outrider.  It  suggests  a  blue 
overcoat  with  silver  buttons  and  a 
tussle  with  a  highwayman  thrown  in. 
It  is  true  that  all  outriders  are  not 
heroes.  There  was  a  certain  Mr.  Out- 
rider Squibb,  who  went  Progress  in 
1677,  who  would  have  required  a 
different  surname  to  sustain  the  part. 
Nor  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  any  out- 
rider distinguished  himself  in  any 
bold  passage  of  arms,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  discover  from  a  hasty  view  of 
the  records  of  the  New  College  Pro- 
gresses, which  date  back  to  1659. 
But  there  are  weapons  slung  up  in 
one  of  the  common-rooms  of  Mag- 
dalen College  which  imply  another 
tale,  and  speak  of  days  when  a  War- 
den and  his  attendants  wore  holsters 
at  the  saddle-bow,  and  might  be 
trusted  to  give  a  good  account  of 

1  ' '  Mensa  tollitur,  Prceses  chartas  clmrtas 
inclamat.  Lusitamus,  nee  oculi  nostri  ad 
duodecimam  somnum  vident.  (The  dishes  are 
removed  ;  the  President  cries  for  cards,  cards. 
We  play,  and  our  eyes  do  not  see  sleep  till 
midnight. )" 


themselves  on  a  lonely  highway  in  the 
dim  evening  light.  If  one  night,  as 
four  weary  steeds  found  their  way 
across  Whaddon  Chase,  a  pistol-shot 
rang  into  the  air  and  swords  crossed 
in  the  moonlight,  the  fact  has  not  been 
recorded.  The  thin  little  notebooks 
of  the  Progress,  covered  with  a  small 
and  crabbed  writing,  tell  only  of  less 
exciting  themes,  of  fines  exacted,  of 
trees  marked  for  felling,  of  copy- 
holders admitted  at  the  manor  court, 
of  wine  and  mutton  consumed  at  the 
manor  farms. 

The  Outrider  is  expected  to  re- 
present the  body  of  Fellows  upon  the 
Progress,  and  to  keep  the  purse.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  conjecture  that 
he  is  deeply  versed  in  the  arcana  of 
rustic  life.  If  he  can  tell  a  yellow- 
hammer  from  a  goldfinch  or  a  hollyhock 
from  a  larkspur  he  does  well ;  he  is 
above  the  average  of  outriders.  To 
identify  a  drill,  a  harrow,  or  an  adze, 
to  have  a  fine  eye  for  the  points  of  a 
heifer,  to  discuss  roots  and  artificial 
grasses  for  five  minutes  without  be- 
traying himself,  to  proffer  an  opinion 
on  the  make  of  a  rick  or  the  handi- 
work of  the  village  thatcher,  would  be 
to  transcend  the  dreams  of  his  modest 
ambition.  For  one  brief  week  it  is 
permitted  to  him  to  enjoy  the  subtle 
and  gratifying  sensation  of  being  a 
country  landlord.  In  his  tall  silk 
hat  and  black  coat  he  receives  with 
some  awkwardness  and  some  compla- 
cency the  gracious  welcome  of  his 
tenants,  distributes  doles  of  silver  to 
pew- openers,  school-girls,  and  farm- 
servants,  and  marches  through  the 
village  with  the  proud  step  of  a  bene- 
factor. He  is  part  of  a  corporate 
landlord,  older  than  the  oldest  inha- 
bitant, older  than  the  line  of  elms 
which  rims  the  lane,  old  as  the  grey 
church  itself  which  peals  out  a  plea- 
sant chime  as  the  Warden's  carriage 
sweeps  into  sight. 

There  was  a  time  when  these  ex- 
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peditions   were  real  voyages,  for  the 
college     estates     are     scattered    from 
Wiltshire  to  Essex,  and  it  used  to  be 
the  custom  to  visit  them  all  yearly. 
A    tradition    still    lives    among    the 
country   folk    of    Great   Horwood    in 
Buckinghamshire,   of  how  one  night, 
long  ago,  when  the  Warden  and  his 
following  were  quartered  in  the  manor 
farm,  a  handful  of  malicious  peasants 
stole  into  the  stables  and  cut  off  the 
tails  of  the  college  horses.     The  next 
day  the   Progress   continued   towards 
London  borne  on  tailless  steeds.     But 
the   Warden  was   a  man  of  resource 
and    dignity,    and   somehow  or   other 
he  procured  a  set  of  false  tails  before 
the     representatives    of     the     college 
reached  town.      It  seemed  that  Great 
Horwood  was  after  all  to  be  cheated  of 
its  Fescennine    vengeance.      But    the 
gods  were  on  the  side  of  humour,  and 
as  the  cavalcade  was  stepping  jauntily 
up  a  crowded  street,  they  arranged  a 
small  but  pretty  catastrophe.      One  of 
the  false  tails  fell  off,  and  the  folk  of 
Great  Horwood  chuckle  over  that  tail 
to  this  day,  and  serve  it  up  merrily 
with  home-made   cowslip  wine,  when 
July    comes    round    again    with     the 
college  gentlemen  and  the  raspberries. 
In  these  long  pilgrimages  the  Pro- 
gress was  not   inadequately  sustained 
with    creature    comforts.      Indeed,    a 
stipulation  used   to  be  inserted    into 
the    college    leases     that    the    tenant 
should    be    bound    to    entertain     the 
Warden    and    his    following    for     a 
certain  number  of  days  in  every  year. 
It  was  no  laughing  affair  this  stipula- 
tion, for,  if  we  may  trust  our  records, 
the  Progress  brought  with  it  a  right 
Gargantuan  appetite.      Not  for  us  is 
it  to  transcribe  the  long  lists  of  beeves 
and  capons  and  muttons  with  which 
the  sons  of  Academe  sustained  their 
modest    strength  among    the    groves 
and    meadows.      That  would    need   a 
pen  steeped  in  Rabelaisian  ink.      But 
while  we  acknowledge  the  prowess  of 


our  predecessors  with  knife  and  fork, 
it  is  only  just  to  ourselves  to  observe 
that  what  with  quick  trains  and  easy 
carriages  the  appetite  now  has  not  a 
fair  chance  to  grow.  If  only  the 
Progress  would  again  take  to  the 
saddle,  there  might  once  more  be 
Homeric  dining  among  the  college 
manors ;  a  merry  desolation  would 
descend  upon  the  farmyard,  and  three 
black -coated  gentlemen,  tanned  by  a 
long  day's  exercise  in  the  summer  air, 
would  perhaps  once  again  quaff  country 
ale  by  the  starlit  window-sill  right 
into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

We  abbreviate  these  rustic  rituals 
nowadays.      It  is  rare  for  Progress  to 
visit  all  the  college  farms  in  one  year. 
This  year  we  did  not  go  to  the  Wilt- 
shire farms,  nor  into  Essex,  nor  did  we 
pay  a  visit  to  a  certain  house  in  Gerard 
Street,  Soho,  once  famous  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Edmund  Burke.   The  Progress 
confined  its  attention   to  Oxfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire.  It  slipped  out  of 
Oxford  by  comfortable  trains,  slipped 
from     comfortable     trains    into    com- 
fortable   carriages,    and    returned   by 
the   same  easy  methods  to  dine  and 
sleep  at  home.      But  there  are  traces 
of     an     older    time    still    discernible 
beneath   these  modern  ways.     When 
the  Warden  arrives  at  the  manor  farm 
he    takes    possession.       The    Steward 
will  hold   his   court   in  the  drawing- 
room    or    kitchen ;    the   Warden,   the 
Steward,  and  the  Outrider  will  lunch 
solemnly  in  the  dining-room  with  the 
Warden's  servant  to  wait    on   them. 
The  farmer  and  his  wife  and  family 
will  receive  the  Progress,  will  prepare 
the  meal,  deck  the  table  with  flowers, 
load  the  invaders  with  every  delicate 
attention,  and  then,  when  the  hour  of 
lunch  is  at  hand,  they  will  suddenly 
vanish.     The  college  authorities  con- 
sume the  cold  salmon  and  chicken  and 
currant    tart  in   solitary    state,    only 
occasionally  reminded  by  the  rustle  of 
a   dress  in   the   passage  as    the  door 
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opens    that    some    country    Hebe    is 
attending  to  their  wants.1 

This   proceeding   may    seem    to   be 
somewhat    ungracious    on    our    part ; 
but  it  was  sanctioned  by  custom,  and 
the  tenants  are  proud  to  conform  to 
a  usage  which  has  so  much  antiquity 
to  back  it,  and  which  lays  the  Progress 
under  so  heavy  an  obligation  towards 
them.       There     is    still,    in    fact,     a 
certain  solemnity  about  our  proceed- 
ings   which    we    flatter    ourselves     is 
not  wholly  unimpressive.    The  weighty 
manor-rolls  which  are  carried  into  the 
house   for  the  Steward's   use   portend 
mystery.      The  small  knot  of  rustics 
summoned  as   homage   to   the    manor 
court  loiters  about  the  doorway  with 
an   uneasy   air   of    importance,   as    if 
conscious  of  some  strange  impending- 
rite.     Let  us  follow  the  Steward  into 
the  sitting-room  of  the  farmhouse  and 
sit    by    him    as    he    holds    his    court. 
Imagine   some   low  square  room  with 
brown    wainscoting,    hung    with    en- 
gravings of  prize  cattle,  and  a  pleasant 
bow-window  giving  on  the  lawn.      A 
chubby,  red-faced  peasant,  with  little 
sleepy  eyes  and  a   shining  black  coat, 
stands   at   the  Steward's  elbow   in   a 
high  state  of  nervous  discomfort.     He 
is  the  Bailiff  of   the   Manor,  who  col- 
lects the  quit-rents  of  the  copyholders 
and    advertises    the    holding    of     the 
court.       Four  aged  rustics  sit   round 
the  wall,  as   far  as  they  can  get  from 
the    Steward     and    his     terrible     big 
books ;  these  are  the  Homage  of  the 
Manor.      Then  the  Bailiff  pays  in  the 
quit-rents   to    the   Steward,    and    the 
Steward  hands  a  paper  to  the  Bailiff, 
who  reads,  or  rather  gabbles,  out  its 
contents,  leaping  wildly  over  commas, 
slaughtering  syllables  wholesale,  join- 
ing that  which  should  be  kept  asunder, 
keeping  asunder  that  which  should  be 
joined.      He  is  opening  the  court  in 
due  form.      "  O  yes,   O  yes,   O  yes  ! 
All  manner  of  persons  who   owe   suit 
1  The  custom  varies  with  different  manors. 


and  service  to  the  Court  Baron  of  the 
Warden  and  Scholars  of  Saint  Mary's 
College,  Winchester,  commonly  called 
New   College  in  Oxford,   now   to  be 
holden,  or  who  have  been  summoned 
to  appear  at  this  time  and  place  draw 
near  and  give  your  attendance,  every 
man  answering  to  his  name."     Then 
the  names  of  the  Homage  are  called 
over,    and   the  foreman    is   sworn   in 
upon  the  Testament  in  the  following 
manner  :    "  You,   as  Foreman  of   the 
Homage,  with  the  rest  of  your  Fellows, 
shall   enquire    and    true    presentment 
make  of  all  such  things  as  shall   be 
given    to  you   in  charge,    and   of   all 
such  other  matters   as  shall   come  to 
your   knowledge   presentable    at    this 
court  without   fear,    favour,   affection, 
hatred,  or  malice  to  the  best  of  your 
understanding.       So    help   you   God." 
And  after  the  foreman  has  taken  the 
oath,  the  rest  of  the  Homage  follow 
suit,   and  the   court   applies  itself   to 
business.       The  word  business   has  a 
hot  and  bustling  sound,  but  the  thing 
can    be    taken    gently    enough    in    a 
manor  court.      You  may  not  hurry  the 
bucolic  mind.      It   has  its   times   and 
its  seasons  for  remembrances,  and  on 
these  times  and  seasons  Stewards  of 
Courts  Baron,  like  other  mortals,  must 
wait  in  patience.      As  the  list  of   the 
copyholders     is     called    over,    certain 
names    arrest    the    attention    of     the 
Steward.      "  Why  has  not  Sarah  Jones 
paid    her  quit-rent1?"      The    Homage 
reply  that  she  has  died  of  epilepsy. 
"  Whom  has  she  left  to   take  up  the 
copyhold  ?  "     This  is  a  more  difficult 
question,     for     Sarah     had    no     full- 
grown    son.      There    is    a    period    of 
anxious   silence.      At  last  we  hear  a 
faint  murmur  of  "  trustees."     A  mem- 
ber  of  the   Homage    has    tentatively 
suggested  that  James  Robinson,   one 
of  Sarah's  trustees,  should  be  admitted. 
But  this,  as  the   Steward   points  out, 
will    never   do.       Had   Sarah   a   son1? 
Yes,  when  the  Homage  comes  to  think 
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of  it,  there  was  a  slip  of  a  boy. 
"  Where  is  he  1 "  asks  the  Steward. 
That  is  a  large  question.  Sarah 
Jones's  boy  may  be  anywhere  ;  there 
is  no  telling ;  he  may  be  in  London, 
or  with  his  aunt,  or  with  his  aunt  in 
London.  The  Steward  knows  his 
men  and  will  not  force  the  pace.  It 
seems  hopeless  enough  at  the  first 
blush,  this  chase  for  the  youthful 
Jones,  but  with  time  all  things  may 
come  to  pass,  and  a  speck  of  sunshine 
may  settle  on  the  Homage.  So  the 
youthful  Jones  is  chased  gently,  but 
persistently,  from  pillar  to  post,  from 
aunt  to  uncle,  from  uncle  to  aunt, 
until  the  sunshine  settles  and  the 
Steward  is  put  on  a  fair  way  towards 
obtaining  the  desired  address. 

Unfortunately  for  the  lover  of  anti- 
quity, a  good  deal  of  business  is  now 
done  out  of  court,  and  but  for  the  col- 
lection of  quit-rents,  and  an  occasional 
admittance  and  surrender,  there  would 
be  little  occasion  for  the  holding  of  a 
court  at  all.  The  solemn  proclamations 
made  in  court  at  the  appropriate 
occasions  by  the  Bailiff  of  the  Manor 
seem  to  postulate  a  larger  assembly 
than  meets  the  Steward  nowadays. 
"  O  yes,  O  yes,  O  yes  !  If  any  man 
can  make  any  title  or  claim  to  the 
copyhold  tenements  holden  of  this 
Manor  whereof  S.  died  seized,  let  him 
appear  and  he  shall  be  admitted,  and 
in  default  the  same  will  be  seized 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lord  for  want 
of  a  tenant.  This  is  the  first  pro- 
clamation." As  the  last  note  of  this 
engaging  invitation  dies  away,  the 
romantic  spectator  demands  a  loud 
knock,  an  opened  door,  and  on  the  thres- 
hold the  vision  of  a  flaming  rustic 
brandishing  a  pedigree  in  one  hand 
and  a  copy  of  the  court-roll  in  another. 
But  Romance  may  propose  what  it 
will ;  it  is  something  very  much  the 
reverse  of  romantic  which  disposes. 
The  proclamation  is  a  mere  form  made 
and  entered  in  the  books  of  the 


Manors.  The  Steward  and  the  Homage 
know  beforehand  that  no  one  will 
appear  to  be  admitted  ;  and  the  solemn 
words  fall  dully  upon  listless  ears. 
After  the  third  proclamation  the 
tenement  is  seized  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lord. 

When  the  Steward  has  finished  his 
inquiries  he  hands  to  the  Bailiff  the 
form  for  closing  the  court,  which  the 
Bailiff  forthwith  proceeds  to  read  as 
follows  :  "  O  yes,  O  yes,  O  yes  !  All 
manner  of  persons  who  have  appeared 
this  day  at  the  Court  Baron  of  the 
Warden  and  Scholars  of  Saint  Mary's 
College  of  Winchester  in  Oxford, 
commonly  called  New  College  in 
Oxford,  may  now  depart,  keeping  their 
day  and  hour  on  a  new  summons. 
God  save  the  Queen  and  the  Lords  of 
this  Manor."  Then  the  Homage  sign 
the  proceedings,  and  are  rewarded  for 
their  judicial  toil  by  the  present  of  a 
sovereign.  And  so  the  court  dissolves, 
each  part  of  it  to  consume  its  proper 
luncheon. 

These  gentle  labours,  sweetened  with 
antiquity,  accord  well  with  the  re- 
maining duties  of  the  Progress.  At 
one  village  commanding  a  lovely  view 
of  the  Chilterns,  a  distribution  of  half- 
pence is  made  among  the  children, 
and  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them 
grouped  on  the  church-yard  steps  as 
the  carriage  drove  into  the  village  on 
a  hot  morning  in  July.  But  the  main 
duty  of  the  Progress  is  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  farmers  and  their 
wives,  and  to  show  them  that  the 
members  of  the  college,  under  whom 
they  hold,  have  a  real  interest  in  their 
welfare.  A  College  Progress  has 
ceased  to  be  a  voyage  of  business.  The 
quit-rents  of  the  copy  holders,  which  are 
paid  in  to  the  Steward  by  the  Bailiffs, 
are  but  trivial  sums,  which  might  be, 
and  often  are,  sent  to  him  by  post. 
The  main  revenues  of  the  college  are 
no  longer  collected  on  Progress.  The 
Warden  has  long  given  over  marking 
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trees  for  felling  ;  he  directs  no  agricul- 
tural operations,  orders  no  farm  re- 
pairs ;  but  the  tenants  see  in  him  the 
wise  and  kindly  landlord,  who  under- 
stands their  lives,  remembers  their 
histories,  and  sympathises  with  their 
troubles;  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a 
Corporation  to  be  able  to  take  human 
shape  upon  an  occasion,  even  if  the 
incarnation  should  run  up  a  bill. 

There  are  certain  villages  in  Oxford- 
shire which  have  stood  still  in  a  kind 
of  happy  isolation  amid  the  maelstrom 
of  improvement.  In  these  villages 
time  is  regarded  as  of  no  value,  and 
time  has  been  unsparing  of  gracious 
influences.  A  clergyman  told  us  of  a 
farmer  who  had  been  engaged  to  be 
married  twenty  years,  and  was  still  in 
no  hurry.  This  is  the  attitude  appro- 
priate to  the  place.  In  other  villages 
civilisation  advances  apace.  .  The 
farmer's  daughter  goes  to  the  High 
School  at  Oxford  or  Banbury,  the 
farmer's  son  works  for  an  Oxford 
scholarship.  In  every  farmhouse  there 
is  a  piano.  Red  brick  and  slate  re- 
place thatch  and  stucco,  and  it  has 
become  difficult  in  some  Buckingham- 
shire villages  to  get  any  thatching 
work  done.  In  these  counties  sport 
has  become  too  rapid,  too  fashionable, 
too  highly  organised  to  interest 
country  folk.  "  In  the  modern  chase," 
as  the  admirable  Daniel  remarked 
more  than  eighty  years  ago,  "  the 
lithesomeness  of  youth  is  no  longer 
excited  to  pursue  the  animal.  At- 
tendant footmen  are  discontinued  and 
forgotten  ;  while  the  active  and  eager 
rustic  with  a  hunting-pole,  wont  to 
be  foremost,  has  long  forsaken  the 
field.  All  the  sport  now  consists  of 
speed.  A  hare  is  hurried  to  death 
by  dwarf  foxhounds,  and  a  leash 
murdered  in  a  shorter  period  than  a 


single  one  could  generally  struggle  for 
existence.  The  hunter  boasts  a  cross 
of  blood,  or,  in  plainer  phrase,  a  racer 
sufficiently  professed  to  render  a 
country  sweepstakes  doubtful.  This 
variation  is  by  no  means  an  improve- 
ment, and  can  only  advantage  the 
plethoric  citizen  who  seeks  to  combat 
the  somnolency  arising  from  civic 
festivals  by  a  short  and  sudden  excess 
of  exercise."1 

The  horses  which  draw  the  chariots 
of  the  Progress  are  certainly  not 
sufficiently  professed  to  render  a 
country  sweepstakes  doubtful,  and  we 
earnestly  trust  that  they  may  never 
attain  to  that  pitch  of  excellence. 
To  taste  the  joys  of  the  country  a 
large  measure  of  indolence  is  clearly 
indispensable.  A  fast  trotter  or 
flying  bicycle  may  quicken  the  pulse 
and  raise  the  spirits,  but  they  minister 
no  food  to  the  memory,  and  time  is 
needed  to  sink  a  landscape  into  the 
eye.  That  time  may  be  found  in  the 
ample  and  leisurely  vehicle  which 
conveys  the  College  Progress.  At 
first  we  shall  not  be  attuned  to  the 
leisure,  or  be  able  to  cultivate  the 
apathy,  which  are  necessary  to  en- 
joyment. It  takes  some  effort  to 
banish  the  discursive  reason,  and  to 
empty  the  mind  of  those  pre-occupa- 
tions  which  it  is  the  aim  of  an  Oxford 
education  to  encourage.  But  the 
thing  can  be  done  ;  and  when  once  it 
is  done,  what  can  be  more  delightful 
than  this  slow  pilgrimage  among 
antique  villages,  thumbing,  as  you  go, 
manuscript  records  left  by  those  who 
have  gone  the  same  rounds  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  sure  of  a  hos- 
pitable welcome  among  country  folk, 
such  as  men  mete  out  to  old  friends 
or  to  their  spiritual  successors  1 
1  Rural  Sx>orts,  iv,  659. 
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THE  minor  incidents  of  our  Great 
Civil  War,  the  details  of  its  skir- 
mishes, forays,  and  surprises,  are 
now  little  known  even  in  their  own 
localities  and  apparently  have  never 
retained  much  hold  of  the  popular 
mind.  The  contemporary  accounts  of 
such  details  that  survive  in  print  are 
usually  very  casual  and  meagre,  and 
often  manifestly  unauthentic.  The 
local  inquirer,  however,  availing  him- 
self of  his  topographical  knowledge 
and  the  evidences  around  him,  may 
still  revise  and  supplement  those 
fragmentary  data  by  minute  research  ; 
and  the  result  of  such  quests  in  the 
byways  of  history  may  possibly  have 
more  than  merely  local  interest. 

The  story  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
expedition  to  Bovey  Tracy,  an  exploit 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the 
period,  has  been  often  retold  without 
any  addition  to  the  bare,  colourless 
original  version.  In  the  present 
article  further  details  will  be  given 
from  neglected  sources,  throwing  light 
on  an  incident  that,  two  and  a  half 
centuries  ago,  happened  in  the 
picturesque  Devonshire  valley  where 
these  lines  are  written.  Nothing- 
more  than  the  merest  allusion  to  this 
incident  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
biographies  of  the  great  Protector ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of 
Cromwell's  own  letters  covering  this 
particular  period  is  extant.  Sprigge, 
the  author  of  England's  Recovery, 
who  accompanied  Fairfax  as  chaplain 
and  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  Western 
campaign  under  the  above  title, 
briefly  mentions  the  affair,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  parsi- 
monious in  his  notices  of  the  services 


of  Cromwell,  who  was,  notwith- 
standing, lieutenant-general  of  the 
army.  Yet  an  acute  military  writer, 
in  allusion  to  the  skilful  conduct  of 
this  campaign,  doubts  whether  Crom- 
well was  not  the  real  chief.  Claren- 
don, as  might  be  expected,  passes 
over  the  incident  contemptuously. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1645 
the  centre  of  the  Civil  War  was  shifted 
to  Devonshire.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary remodelled  army,  after  de- 
feating the  King's  forces  at  Naseby 
on  the  1 4th  of  June,  had  subsequently 
turned  to  the  West,  relieved  Taunton, 
beaten  and  scattered  Goring's  Horse 
at  Langport,  and  reduced  successively 
Bridgwater  and  Bristol.  In  October 
he  again  advanced  westward  as  far 
as  Crediton  :  Exeter,  strongly  held  by 
a  Royalist  garrison,  was  blockaded ; 
and  the  army  prepared  to  go  into 
winter  quarters.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  scattered  Royalist  forces  were  in 
a  measure  reorganised  in  Devonshire 
and,  nominally  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles 
the  Second),  whose  court,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  at  Tavistock,  were  show- 
ing a  threatening  front  and,  by  report, 
a  disposition  to  push  forward  for  the 
relief  of  Exeter.  Fairfax's  plan  was 
therefore  modified ;  and  a  general 
advance  of  the  Parliamentary  army 
was  resolved  upon  after  much  hesita- 
tion and  seeking  of  counsel  from 
Heaven.  The  troops  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  an  ill  plight  for  a 
resumption  of  the  campaign  after 
their  already  arduous  services  :  there 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness 
among  them ;  their  clothes  were  in 
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tatters  ;  it  was  the  depth  of  winter  ; 
snow  had  been  on  the  ground  for  at 
least  a  month,  and  the  weather  was 
exceptionally  severe. 

At  that  time  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Dart  and  Teign  was  held 
by  parties  of  the  Royalist  Horse,  pre- 
viously notorious  in  the  Western 
counties  as  Goring's,  and  infamous 
on  account  of  their  predatory  excesses 
and  intolerable  license.  They  were 
now  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Wentworth,  a  typical  cavalier  but  an 
indifferent  soldier.  Their  head-quar- 
ters were  at  Ashburton  ;  and  their 
force,  by  a  subsequent  estimate  made 
by  their  own  side,  numbered  about 
twenty  -  five  hundred.  The  small 
country  town  of  Bovey  Tracy,  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Ashburton,  was 
occupied,  according  to  Parliamentarian 
information,  by  a  frontier-guard  of 
three  Royalist  regiments.  These  'were 
weak,  and  did  not  probably  exceed 
altogether  six  hundred  men.  A 
Royalist  detachment  had  occupied 
Chudleigh  still  further  in  advance ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  withdrawn 
early  in  December.  Shortly  before 
the  general  movement  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  was  resumed,  Canon- 
teign,  a  large  isolated  mansion  still 
standing  in  the  valley  of  the  Teign, 
had  been  seized  by  a  party  of  Okey's 
Dragoons  under  Captain  Edward 
Wogan  (in  whom  the  reader  may,  if 
he  pleases,  recognise  Miss  Flora  Mac- 
Ivor's  idol)  on  the  21st  of  December, 
and  Ashton,  an  ancient  manor-house 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  a  few 
days  afterwards.  The  Royalists  had 
failed  to  recover  Canonteign  after  a 
sharp  encounter  with  its  garrison. 

Cromwell's  mai'ch  upon  Bovey 
Tracy,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1646, 
which  was  the  renewal  of  the  cam- 
paign, although  a  distinct  operation, 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  a  larger 
strategical  plan  of  which  he  was  prob- 
ably the  author  ;  and  much  of  the 


importance  as  well  as  interest  which 
is  attached  to  this  expedition  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  led  by  him- 
self, the  second-in-command  of  the 
army  and  (whatever  else  may  be 
thought  of  him)  indisputably  the  first 
soldier  in  England  of  his  time.  On 
the  8th  of  January,  the  previous  day, 
a  detachment  of  the  army  under  Sir 
Hardress  Waller  had  advanced  on  the 
Parliamentarian  right  to  amuse  the 
enemy's  parties  lying  about  Oke- 
hampton.  The  result  of  this  feint 
was  a  skirmish  at  Bow,  which  had  the 
desired  effect  of  diverting  attention 
from  the  real  attack  in  contemplation 
on  the  left.  On  the  9th  of  January 
a  brigade,  consisting  of  one  regiment 
of  Horse  and  two  regiments  of  Foot, 
which  had  been  detailed  for  this  ex 
pedition,  and  had  marched  from  Tiver- 
ton  the  evening  before,  set  out  from 
Crediton  with  all  the  conditions  of 
secrecy  under  Cromwell's  personal 
command.  In  the  meantime  another 
part,  as  Sprigge  puts  it,  in  reality  the 
main  body  of  Fairfax's  army,  broke 
up  from  its  cantonments  about  Credi- 
ton and  Tiverton  to  advance  to  More 
ton  Hampstead.  As  far  as  Great 
Fulford  House,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Devonshire  family  of  Fulford,  which 
had  also  been  taken  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Parliamentary  Dragoons  three 
weeks  before,  the  road  was  probably, 
for  those  days,  not  exceedingly  bad  ; 
but  that,  to  be  sure,  would  not  be 
saying  much  for  it.  The  snow,  how- 
ever, covered  the  ground  and  the  ways 
were  slippery  from  frost.  At  Great 
Fulford  the  pack-horses  with  the 
ammunition  and  baggage  ("  these 
parts,"  it  is  stated,  "  admitting  no 
other  means  of  transit  ")  could  get  no 
farther.  Still  the  army  pressed  on  by 
the  road  which,  after  crossing  the 
Teign  at  Clifford  Bridge,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  gorge  of  that  river, 
and  reaching  the  higher  open  moor- 
land, improved  in  quality,  and  this 
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portion   of  the  forces  duly  arrived  at 
Moreton  Hampstead  that  night. 

A  question,  immaterial,  we  are  well 
aware,  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  but  of  some  local  interest,  now 
arises  ;  what  route  did  Cromwell  and 
his  detachment  take  on  the  same  day  *? 

A  distinguished  French  author,  in 
a  narrative  of  travel,  has  told  us,  in  a 
humorous  way,  that  he  learned  that 
there  were  ninety-one  different  places 
at  which  Hannibal  crossed  the  Rhone. 
A  solution  of  the  problem  involved  is, 
we  believe,  still  wanting.  There  is 
not  so  extraordinary  a  latitude  for 
speculation,  although  large  enough  for 
controversy,  with  regard  to  Crom- 
well's passage  of  the  Teign.  Answers 
to  the  question  were  freely  advanced 
in  a  previous  generation,  but  none 
showed  anything  that  could  be  called 
historical  evidence  for  its  support. 
The  precise  spot  is  still  not  absolutely 
determined,  although  some  nearer 
approach  to  its  identification  may  now 
be  reached  by  the  help  of  some  scraps 
of  fresh  evidence  which  we  shall  sub- 
mit. Sprigge's  meagre  narrative  does 
not  convey  any  information  on  this 
particular  point ;  but  something  may 
be  inferred  from  him.  As  he  de- 
scribes Cromwell's  troops  as  forming 
a  party  detached  for  a  special  and 
obviously  secret  service,  and  advancing 
at  the  same  time  that  the  main  body 
of  the  army  set  out  for  a  different 
destination  (Moreton  Hampstead),  the 
inference  seems  to  be  that  the  two 
sections  of  the  army  acted  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  Cromwell's 
brigade,  of  course  well  in  front, 
would  almost  necessarily  have  been 
obliged  to  take  the  same  road  as  that 
of  the  main  body  of  the  army,  ad- 
vancing also  from  Crediton,  for  the 
first  four  miles, — there  was  not  indeed 
much  choice  ;  but  then,  as  a  conjecture, 
avoiding  the  road  to  be  taken  by  the 
main  body  of  the  army  it  would  have 
diverged  to  the  left  by  an  alternative 


route  which  there  presented  itself. 
From  this  point  the  topographical 
features  of  the  country  sufficiently 
indicate  the  probable  line  of  Crom- 
well's march,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
village  of  Doddiscombsleigh,  six  miles 
distant.  There,  however,  the  choice 
presented  itself  of  two  roads  by  either 
of  which  the  Teign  could  be  struck  : 
one,  bending  to  the  right,  crossed  the 
river  at  Spara  Bridge  two  miles  off; 
the  other,  by  a  deviation  to  the  left, 
made  a  circuit  over  the  hills  which 
stand  under  the  western  face  of 
Great  Haldon  and,  passing  through 
the  parish  of  Trusham,  crossed  the 
Teign  at  Crocombe  Bridge  about  two 
miles  lower  down  the  stream.  These 
hills,  which  rise  steeply  to  a  height  of 
from  three  to  five  hundred  feet  from 
the  river-valley,  graduating  up  to  the 
still  higher  plateau  of  Great  Haldon, 
were  at  the  time  of  which  we  write 
covered  with  snow,  but,  in  summer, 
reveal  mostly  pasture-land  patched 
with  furze,  and  here  and  there  culminate 
in  rugged  tors  of  igneous  rock.  So  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
there  was  no  continuous  road  through 
the  valley ;  that  which  now  follows 
the  windings  of  the  Teign  on  its  right 
bank,  and  is  shown  in  the  modern 
maps,  did  not  then  exist.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, in  the  absence  of  more  explicit 
evidence  than  is  at  present  forth- 
coming, to  determine  which  of  the 
two  routes  described  was  the  one 
actually  taken  by  Cromwell's  force ; 
it  may  even  be  permissible,  if  not  con- 
flicting with  the  axioms  of  military 
strategy,  to  conjecture  that  both  may 
have  been  utilised.  By  either  of  the 
routes  the  expedition  would  have  had 
the  support  of  two  already  established 
fortified  posts,  Canonteign  and  Ashton, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  valley  of 
the  Teign,  which  were  held  by  Wogan 
and  his  Dragoons.  After  the  passage 
of  the  river,  in  either  case,  the  road 
becoming  still  more  of  the  character 
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of  the  typical  Devonshire  lane,    nar- 
row,   rugged    and    excessively    steep, 
climbed    one    of    the    ridges     which 
buttress  the  heights  of  Hennock.      By 
the  road  from    Crocombe   Bridge   the 
crossways  on  Hitherdown  Hill  would 
have   been  reached    with  rather  less 
difficulty    than     by    the    other ;     and 
from    this    spot    the    long    straggling 
street  of  two  or  three  hundred  houses 
constituting  the  town  of  Bovey  Tracy 
might  have  been  seen  less  than  a  mile 
distant,   sloping   down    in  a  westerly 
direction  to  the  little  river  Bovey,  an 
affluent  of  the   Teign.     The    popular 
tradition    of    the  valley   is    that  this 
was     the   way    by  which    Cromwell's 
troops   came.       There  were   only  two 
other  possible  routes  :  one,  by  way  of 
Moreton    Hampstead,   being,   in  fact, 
up  to  that  point   the  one  taken  by  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  which  would 
have  implied  an  unnecessary  prolonga- 
tion of  the  march,  along  two  sides  of 
a  triangle,  by  at  least  four  miles  ;  the 
other  by  an  old,  steep,   and  intricate 
road  which,  after  Clifford  Bridge  was 
crossed,   turned  to  the   left  over  the 
Hennock  Hills,  probably  at   the  time 
under  deep  snow.      There  is,  however, 
no   positive    proof    whatsoever    that 
either  of    these    routes    was   the   one 
taken  by  Cromwell's  brigade.      On  the 
other   hand,  the   hypothetical  line  of 
march  previously  described   seems  to 
agree    best     with    Sprigge's  apparent 
meaning  that  the  march  was  distinct 
from   that   of   the   main   body  of  the 
army    on    the     same    day    and    by    a 
different  road,  and  to  accord  with  the 
difficulties    of    the    country    and     the 
known     military     situation.       It     is, 
moreover,    supported,    quite    incident- 
ally, by  a  remark   which,  slight  as  it 
may  be,  is  too  suggestive  to  be  lost,  in  a 
casual  account  of  what  followed  which 
we  take  from  a  contemporary  diurnal, 
The  Moderate  Intelligencer  of  January, 
9--1 6,  1646.  Alluding  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Royalists  in  their  quarters  at  Bovey 


Tracy,  the  writer  (evidently  a  soldier 
who  was  present  with  Cromwell's 
force)  says  :  "If  they  [the  Royalists] 
had  not  been  secure,  we  might  have 
been  discovered  marching  fourteen 
miles  and  over  hills  the  tops  whereof 
they  might  see  five  miles  off."  This,  if 
possibly  a  little  overdrawn,  is  un- 
conscious evidence  for  our  purpose. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  be  physically 
impossible  for  any  one  to  see  from 
Bovey  Tracy,  where  the  Royalists 
were  quartered,  five  miles  off  in  the 
direction  of  either  Moreton  Hamp- 
stead or  Clifford  Bridge,  as  the  high 
land  of  Hennock,  which  almost  over- 
hangs the  town,  intervenes  ;  but  from 
Hitherdown  Hill,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  town,  the  hills  of  the  western 
projection  of  Great  Haldon  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Teign,  which 
the  military  correspondent  evidently 
meant  to  indicate,  are  plainly  visible  ; 
and  this  apparently  is  the  key  to 
Cromwell's  probable  route.  Hither- 
down  Hill,  if  not  a  Royalist  outpost, 
certainly  ought  to  have  been. 

CromweU's  brigade  was  composed 
of  Rich's  regiment  of  Horse  (the  Iron- 
sides) and  Fairfax's  and  Hammond's 
regiments  of  Foot.  All  these  had 
been  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Naseby 
in  the  previous  summer.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  the  actual  numeri- 
cal strength  of  these  regiments,  as  they 
may  or  may  not  have  been  complete 
at  the  time.  The  Parliamentary 
regiment  of  Horse  consisted  of  four 
troops  of  about  fifty  men  each  ;  the 
Foot  regiment,  theoretically,  of  fourteen 
companies  of  one  hundred  men  each  ; 
but  these  regiments,  from  the  first  far 
short  of  their  nominal  strength,  were 
now,  certainly,  much  weakened  by  the 
losses  of  the  campaign.  The  total 
force  may  be  therefore  put  down  con- 
jecturally,  for  there  is  no  actual  state- 
ment, as  two  hundred  Horse  and  one 
thousand  Foot. 

From  Sprigge's  work  nothing  is   to 
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be  learned  of  the  details  of  Cromwell's 
march ;  and  from  Lysons  downwards 
no  local  historian  has  apparently  been 
aware  of  any  other  source  of  informa- 
tion, except,  perhaps,  the  highly- 
seasoned  compilations  of  that  raving 
fanatic  John  Vicars.  But  in  the 
contemporary  diurnal,  from  which  we 
have  already  taken  one  paragraph,  is 
a  sober,  if  niggardly,  account,  appar- 
ently from  the  hand  of  the  aforesaid 
correspondent  who  was  actually  pres- 
ent with  the  force.  He  does  not 
dilate  upon  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
as  Sprigge  does,  nor  complain  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  march  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  says :  "  As  we  past  in  a 
smooth  and  quiet  motion,  ours  got 
knowledge  that  there  was  quartered 
in  the  aforesaid  place  [Bovey  Tracy] 
three  regiments  of  Horse  and  sixty 
Dragoons  "  ;  this  is  the  only  mention 
we  have  found  of  Dragoons,  the  rough 
but  ready  mounted  infantry  of  the 
period,'dn  Wentworth's  brigade.  "  We 
resolved  to  fight  them,  rather  than 
lie  in  the  field  all  night  in  the  cold  " ; 
but  this  was  probably  the  last  idea 
likely  to  have  been  in  Cromwell's  mind. 
He  continues :  "  The  march  was  so 
private  and  all  so  orderly  performed, 
that  they  knew  nothing  when  we  were 
within  a  mile  of  the  town." 

The  day's  march  was  at  least  sixteen 
miles  ;  a  march  which,  considering  the 
season  of  the  year,  what  Devonshire 
lanes  were  like  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  what  they  must  have 
been  at  that  time  when  slippery  from 
frozen  snow,  will,  we  believe,  bear 
comparison,  for  at  least  endurance, 
with  any  of  the  whole  war  ;  and 
Cromwell's  brigade  reached  the  height 
above  Bovey  Tracy  about  six  o'clock. 
The  night  was  moonless,  and  the  early 
darkness  of  the  January  evening  was 
mitigated  only  by  the  snow  which  lay 
on  the  ground.  Meanwhile,  the 
Royalists  lay  in  fancied  security  in 
Bovey  Tracy,  demoralised  by  a  laxity 


of  discipline  which  Lord  Hopton,  in 
his  Reminiscences,  afterwards  referred 
to  as  one  great  cause  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Prince's  army.  The 
advance  of  Fairfax's  forces  was,  how- 
ever, not  unforeseen,  as  the  entry  to 
the  town  from  the  east  had  been  in  a 
manner  fortified  by  barricades  ;  but 
no  one,  it  was  said,  expected  that  the 
enemy  would  move  in  such  weather. 
It  was  about  supper-time,  and  the 
troopers'  horses  were  stabled  for  the 
night,  when  the  alarm  sounded  through 
the  Royalist  quarters.  What  resulted 
from  these  relative  dispositions  will 
be  best  told  in  the  words  of  the  eye- 
witness in  Cromwell's  party,  the 
anonymous  correspondent  of  The 
Moderate  Intelligencer  :  "  We  then 
drew  out  a  forlorn  hope  of  thirty  Horse, 
commanded  by  Major  Alford's  cornet, 
who  had  orders  to  career  through  the 
town  and  make  good  the  bridge  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  town,  lest  any 
should  get  away ;  the  next  that 
seconded  him  was  a  forlorn  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Foot,  commanded 
by  Captain  Boise  [Boyce]  ;  after  them 
went  Colonel  Rich's  regiment  of  Horse, 
then  the  General's  [Fairfax's]  Foot  regi- 
ment and  Colonel  Hammond's,  both 
stout  old  blades ;  they  killed  the 
sentinel,  a  little  from  the  town,  which 
gave  the  alarm,  but  ours  were  quickly 
over  the  barricadoes  :  we  took  about 
eighty  prisoners,  none  of  great  quality, 
above  three  hundred  horses,  and  no 
great  bloodshed.  The  three  regiments 
were  of  my  Lord  Wentworth's  Brigade, 
by  name  the  Prince's  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Major  Porter,  Lord 
Hawlies  [Hawley's],  and  Colonel 
Slingsby's  regiments  ;  those  we  did 
not  take  fled  several  ways  by  the 
benefit  of  the  night,  yet  left  plenty 
of  pillage  behind  them  as  cloaks, 
great  store  and  excellent  good,  both 
scarlet  and  others,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  pistols."  The  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  the  bridge  at  the 
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farther  end  of  the  town  shows  that 
the  Parliamentarians  were  well  in- 
formed. The  bridge  yet  stands  and 
apparently  little  altered.  The  same 
passage  also  disposes  of  a  favourite 
idea  that  the  approach  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians was  from  the  south  across 
Bovey  heathfield,  the  Miocene  lake- 
bottom  known  to  geologists. 

The  foregoing  particulars  of  the 
surprise  of  Bovey  Tracy  are  just  those 
which  are  so  much  wanting  in  the 
account  given  us  by  Sprigge,  who, 
however,  supplemented  it  by  a  sort  of 
official  table,  or  summary,  at  the  end 
of  his  book.  In  this  it  is  stated  that 
twelve  of  the  Royalists  were  slain  and 
sixty  taken  prisoners,  and  that  three 
hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  three 
hundred  arms,  as  well  as  seven  stand- 
ards, one  of  which  was  a  king's 
colour,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliamentarians.  The  trophies,  on  <an 
order  of  Parliament,  were  to  be  taken 
to  the  College  of  Arms  and  there 
registered  ;  a  curious  and  unexpected 
Puritan  homage  to  the  sentiment  of 
military  glory. 

Besides  the  narrative  from  which 
we  have  taken  extracts,  there  is 
another,  written  by  the  industrious 
Rushworth,  who  was  then  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  This 
was  comprised  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Ashburton  two  days  after  the  event. 
His  account  agrees  with  Sprigge's  and 
is  not  less  concise,  but  he  lays  some 
stress  on  a  peculiar  advantage  obtained 
by  Cromwell's  party  :  "  We  frost  every 
day  such  is  the  slipperiness  of  the 
way,  whereas  the  enemy's  Horse  are 
ill  shod  and  not  frosted,  neither  can 
they  tell  how  to  get  them  shod  or 
frosted."  It  is,  we  believe,  a  historical 
fact  that  a  similar  inability,  owing  to 
the  absolute  want  of  any  ready  appli- 
ances for  roughing  horses'  shoes,  aggra- 
vated the  disasters  of  Napoleon's  re- 
treat from  Moscow.  Another  account 
is  contained  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's 
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own  letter  to  his  father,  Lord  Fairfax 
which  was  dated  at  Ashburton  on  the 
following  day,  January  1  Oth,  but  must 
have  been  written  at  night.  Fairfax 
had  not  accompanied  the  main  body 
of  the  army  for  the  reason  which  he 
assigns.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  letter  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  MSS.  No.  18,  979, 
fo.  214)  :  "Our  business  here  (God  be 
thanked)  goes  on  very  prosperously. 
We  advanced  with  the  army  into  the 
south  side  of  Devonshire,  where  the 
enemy  lay  so  secure  as  Lieut.  Gen. 
Cromwell  with  some  Horse  and  two 
regiments  of  Foot  marched  to  a  town 
where  the  enemy  had  a  guard  of  three 
regiments  of  Horse.  He  was  in  upon 
them  before  he  was  discovered,  it 
being  night ;  the  men  got  away,  un- 
less a  very  few ;  but  above  four  hun- 
dred horse  and  seven  colours  were 
taken.  The  next  day  we  went  to 
their  headquarters  at  Ashburton, 
which  was  gone  a  little  before  our 
coming  thither.  We  sent  a  party 
after  their  rear  which  brought  us  in 
some  prisoners  and  hastened  their  re- 
treat, with  much  confusion,  towards 
Cornwall.  There  is  so  great  a  fear, 
through  the  hand  of  God,  upon  them, 
as  three  of  our  men  did  chase  a  hun- 
dred of  them.  We  shall  pursue  (God 
willing)  our  advantage  so  soon  as  this 
sharp  season  will  permit  without 
prejudicing  the  army  too  much.  I 
stayed  one  day  behind  the  army  to 
see  my  wife  a  little  better  before  I 
left  her,  which  (I  thank  God)  I  left  in 
a  good  way  of  recovery." 

Such  was  the  sequel  of  Cromwell's 
march ;  an  affair  which  Lord  Claren- 
don, with  the  disingenuousness  which 
occasionally  mars  the  symmetry  of  his 
great  historical  work,  would  have  us 
believe  was  a  mere  case  of  horse- 
stealing.  Its  immediate  result  was 
the  further  demoralisation  of  the 
Royalist  forces  in  the  West.  A  little 
more  than  a  month  afterwards,  a  short 
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time  in  the  protracted  campaigns  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  same 
forces  contended  against  each  other 
at  Great  Torrington,  the  occasion 
being  also  a  night  attack,  when  the 
Royalists  were  so  hopelessly  crushed 
that  the  last  army  of  the  King  never 
made  another  stand.  In  this  affair 
there  was  no  room  for  a  surprise,  but 
Cromwell's  tactics  may  without  doubt 
be  recognised. 

Traditions  of  the  Great  Civil  War 
are  so  rare  in  Devonshire  that  it  is 
strange  to  find  so  many  encrusted  on 
the  incident  of  the  Surprise  of  Bovey 
Tracy.  Most  of  these  give,  as  tradi- 
tions are  apt  to  do,  an  entirely  delu- 
sive if  not  ridiculous  colouring  to 
the  historical  facts.  The  story  related 
by  John  Rushworth,  only  two  days 
after  the  alleged  occurrence,  and  con- 
firmed by  Sprigge,  that  the  Royalist 
officers,  who  were  gambling  at  cards 
when  surprised,  threw  their  stakes 
("  handfuls  of  silver ")  out  of  the 
window  among  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers,  thus  gaining  time  for  escape 
during  the  scramble,  is  not  one  likely 


to  have  been  invented  and  is  probably 
true.  It  has  been  derided  however  as, 
oddly  enough,  a  Puritan  scandal,  and  as 
having  done  previous  duty  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  hand  we  may,  with  a 
clear  conscience,  discard  the  firm  local 
traditions  that  Oliver  Cromwell  in  dis- 
guise visited  Bovey  Tracy,  on  the  night 
before  the  attack,  to  discover  the  mili- 
tary dispositions  of  the  Royalists ; 
that  on  the  fateful  evening  there  was 
a  sound  of  revelry  in  the  little  bucolic 
town  where  beauty  and  chivalry  met, 
and  that  the  Royalist  officers,  hur- 
riedly changing  their  dancing-shoes, 
went  out  at  daybreak  to  fight  the 
battle  on  Heathfield  (which  never 
took  place)  ;  that  breastworks  thrown 
up  by  the  Royalist  troopers  on  the 
open  waste,  already  plentifully  scarred 
by  Nature's  breastworks,  are  still  to 
be  seen  there ;  and  that  they  were 
gallantly  led  on  the  occasion  by  the 
neighbouring  Knight  of  Forde,  who 
had  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  chancel 
of  Wolborough  church  a  dozen  years 
before. 
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HE  was  a  platelayer,  and  the 
baptismal  register  described  him  as 
James  Redfern,  though  the  Woffen- 
dale  folk  knew  him  simply  as  the 
Man  (or,  to  be  precise,  the  Chap,) 
from  Stalybridge.  He  was  grave 
of  demeanour  and  slow  of  speech,  but 
his  few  words  were  forcible  and  his 
arguments  convincing,  being  backed 
by  a  fist  about  whose  size  and  weight 
there  could  be  no  possible  doubt.  He 
was  also  a  good  workman  and  a  boon 
companion.  When  he  got  drunk,  his 
Norse  blood  showed  itself  by  his 
manner  of  bursting  into  reasonable 
coherent  song,  usually  oratorio  with 
which  he  was  tolerably  familiar.  One 
Saturday  night  the  senior  curate  of 
Saint  Barnabas's  met  an  inebriated 
giant  staggering  jovially  along  and 
roaring  out  at  the  full  pitch  of  a  power- 
ful baritone,  The  Lord  is  a  Man 
of  War !  The  senior  curate  was 
shocked ;  he  was  new  to  the  place. 

The  Man  from  Stalybridge  harmon- 
ised with  his  surroundings ;  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  he 
dominated  them.  The  smoke  and 
dirt  and  grime  of  Woffendale  :  the 
throbbing  engines  gliding  hither  and 
thither  on  those  shining  lines  that 
crossed  and  recrossed  each  other  in 
bewildering  tangle  at  the  junction 
(sudden  and  awful  death  within  a  few 
feet  of  him  well-nigh  every  minute  of 
the  day),  the  sinister  gloom  that, 
like  the  shadow  of  the  Destroying 
Angel,  hovered  over  the  city  as  twi- 
light fell,  lit  by  the  fierce  red  of 
furnace  flames, — all  these  but  seemed 
to  emphasise  the  figure  of  the  man  as 
he  went  to  and  fro  in  the  midst. 
Never  for  a  moment  was  he  obscured 


by  either  light  or  darkness.  Always 
he  stood  out  clearly,  whether  at  work 
or  rest,  drunk  or  sober.  Whether 
the  swift  engine-lights  flashed  over 
him  standing  motionless  amid  the 
crossing  metals,  or  whether  the 
yellow  gas-lamps  revealed  him  rolling 
home  singing  songs  of  David,  or  the 
smoke-dimmed  morning  sunshine  fell 
on  him  going  to  his  work,  he  was 
always  strong,  capable,  decisive. 

He  lodged  in  one  of  a  dozen  or  so 
of  shabby  little  houses  beside  the 
railway,  called  Station  Row.  The 
Row  was  hardly  an  ideal  place  of 
residence,  though  the  sturdy  Lanca- 
shire folk  liked  it  well  enough. 
Broad  daylight  showed  it  at  its  worst ; 
at  night  the  outlook  was  better, 
sometimes  even  picturesque,  because 
one  saw  less  and  imagined  more. 
Only  a  narrow  footpath  separated 
the  doorsteps  of  Station  Row  from 
the  railway.  As  this  path  was 
usually  full  of  children,  the  Man  from 
Stalybridge  often  walked  to  and  from 
his  work  along  the  line.  Thus  pass- 
ing, whether  by  line  or  path,  most  of 
the  idle  gossip  of  the  place  reached 
his  ears  ;  and  thus  he  became  aware 
that  a  slatternly  woman  who  lived 
about  four  doors  off  had  got  a  lodger ; 
a  fact  that  disposed  some  of  her 
neighbours  to  envy  her,  till  a  rumour 
spread  abroad  that  the  lodger  found 
difficulty  in  paying  the  rent ;  where- 
upon public  opinion  veered  round  and 
regarded  the  lodger  in  the  light  of  a 
judgment  upon  an  unpopular  member 
of  the  community.  As  time  went  on 
it  became  known  also  that  the  lodger 
was  a  woman,  a  lady,  young  and  ill, 
and  that  a  doctor  was  reported  to 
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have  seen  her  and  to  have  said  the 
case  was  hopeless.  The  news  caused 
a  pleasant  excitement  in  Station  Row, 
and  came,  with  the  rest,  in  due  time, 
to  the  ears  of  the  Man  from  Staly- 
bridge. 

One  afternoon  in  early  April  he 
chanced  to  return  from  work  by  the 
footpath.  The  day  had  been  rainy, 
but  now  at  five  o'clock  the  clouds 
parted,  drifting  away  eastward  in 
dusky  masses ;  and  a  burst  of  pale 
sunshine  lit  the  gleaming  puddles,  the 
dripping  eaves,  the  wet  shining 
metals.  In  the  path  stood  a  barrow 
full  of  dark  wallflowers,  their  scent 
filling  the  fresh  damp  air.  There 
was  the  sound  of  an  opening  window, 
and  the  Man  from  Stalybridge,  glanc- 
ing up  at  the  woman  who  leaned  out, 
looked  into  a  face  of  almost  perfect 
beauty, — such  beauty  as  he  had  never 
seen,  never  imagined.  The  features 
were  perhaps  a  little  sharpened  by 
illness,  the  temples  a  trifle  sunken, 
the  colour  on  the  cheeks  too  bright ; 
yet  there  was  the  beauty,  and  the 
man  stared  upward  with  dazzled 
eyes,  unconscious  that  he  was  so  star- 
ing. 

"  Throw  a  bunch  up  !  "  she  cried  to 
the  flower-seller,  flinging  some  pennies 
into  the  barrow  ;  and  her  voice  was 
sweet  as  a  blackbii'd's  whistle.  The 
movement  of  her  arm  in  its  close 
sleeve  of  rough  blue  serge,  seemed  to 
awaken  the  man  from  his  trance,  for 
he  slowly  turned  and  went  on  his 
way.  When  he  reached  his  lodgings 
he  dropped  heavily  into  a  chair  and 
wiped  his  forehead  with  his  arm. 
His  landlady,  bustling  about  with  his 
tea,  observed  that  the  weather  was 
warm  for  the  time  of  year,  to  which 
proposition  he  assented  mechanically. 
Later,  he  spent  an  hilarious  evening 
at  the  Seven  Stars,  a  highly  popular 
hostelry  known  more  familiarly  as 
the  Dusthole.  The  beer  was  mixed, 
and  so  were  his  ideas,  with  the  result 


that  strains  from  Samson  floated  on  the 
murky  air  somewhere  between  eleven 
and  twelve  that  night. 

Some  three  weeks  later  the  spring 
swung  back  to  winter,  and  the  April 
days  were  filled  with  bitter  winds  and 
driving  sleet ;  and  the  Man  from  Staly- 
bridge, coming  home  in  a  hailstorm, 
heard  the  high-pitched  voice  of  the 
woman  who  owned  the  lodger.  Ap- 
parently the  latter's  rent  was  owing, 
and  the  landlady's  opinion  of  the  situa- 
tion was  sufficiently  loudly  expressed, 
as  the  front  door  stood  ajar, 
to  reach  the  ears  of  the  platelayer. 
He  stopped  and  waited.  Presently 
the  woman  came  down  and  saw  him 
standing  outside  in  the  pelting  hail. 
"  What  dost  want  ?  "  she  demanded. 
"  How  much  do  she  owe  ? "  he  in- 
quired with  calm  directness,  drawing 
a  handful  of  silver  and  copper  from  his 
pocket. 

The  woman  looked  astonished,  then 
derisive. 

"  Art  thou  going  to  pay  it  1  Eh 
well,  a  fool  an'  his  money  is  soon 
parted,  an'  the  brass'll  do  as  well  i'  my 
pocket  as  i'  the  beerhouse.  Theer's 
two  week  owing.  An'  she's  a  nice 
sort  o'  lady  !  I  know  a'  about  her, 
an'  so  do  other  folks.  She  run  off 
fro'  her  husband  wi'  another  chap." 

"Wheer's  the  chap?"  asked  the 
Man  from  Stalybridge,  slowly  count- 
ing his  money. 

"  He's  run  off  too,"  replied  the 
woman  with  a  laugh,  adding,  "  They 
mostly  do." 

The  man  finished  counting.  "  Theer's 
thy  brass,"  he  said,  dropping  a  pile 
of  small  coins  in  the  woman's  out- 
stretched hand.  "  Now  dunnot  let 
me  hear  thee  carrying  on  i'  that  gait 
again." 

"  I  reckon  thou'd  carry  on  if  thou 
couldna  get  paid." 

"  Dunnot  let  me  hear  thee,"  he  re- 
peated with  a  certain  massive  in- 
sistence that  seemed  to  close  in  upon. 
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and  repress  the  woman's  volubility,  as 
the  quiet,  heavy  snow  of  the  drift 
hushes  the  chattering  life  of  the 
village.  She  became  silent,  and  the 
Man  from  Stalybridge  passed  on. 

The  next  afternoon  he  was  stopped 
as  he  went  past  the  house. 

"  She  wants  to  see  thee,"  said  the 
woman  on  the  doorstep.  "  I  reckon 
she  wants  to  thank  thee  fur  paying 
the  rent." 

"  Fur  why  did  thou  tell  her  owt 
about  it  ? "  he  inquired,  as  he  followed 
the  woman  upstairs. 

She  knocked  at  the  door,  a  voice 
replied,  "  Come  in " ;  the  woman 
went  away,  and  the  man,  entering, 
saw  again  the  beauty  that  had  so 
dazzled  him.  The  room  was  poor  and 
bare.  Perhaps  its  poverty  and  bare- 
ness made  the  beauty  of  its  inmate 
more  remarkable ;  or  perhaps  here 
was  beauty  that  was  independent  of 
any  accessories,  poor  or  splendid.  She 
was  sitting  in  an  old  armchair  covered 
with  red  Turkey  twill,  and  wore  the 
same  rough  blue  serge  gown  he  had 
seen  before. 

"  You  are  the  man  who  has  paid 
my  rent  ? "  she  said,  looking  at  him. 
"  I  wished  to  thank  you.  I  did  not 
know  I  had  a  friend  in  the  world." 

"It  wur  nowt,"  responded  the  Man 
from  Stalybridge.  He  seemed  to  fill 
the  room.  His  head  was  not  far  off 
the  ceiling,  and  his  shoulders  left  little 
space  between  the  fireplace  and  the 
door. 

"  It  was  a  great  deal  to  me,"  she 
went  on,  "  for  I  am  quite  alone, 
penniless,  and  dying.  The  doctor 
says  I  shall  not  live,  and  I  am  glad, 
for  I  am  tired  of  life — tired  of  every- 
thing !  And  I  am  only  twenty." 

"  'Tis  young,"  he  said,  and  thought- 
fully rubbed  his  nose. 

"  Only  twenty,"  she  repeated,  "  and 
dying  here.  Were  it  not  for  you,  I 
should  not  have  even  this  shelter." 

There  came  a  mellow  sound  of  peal- 


ing bells  across  the  rattle  and  noise  of 
the  trains. 

"Theer's  the  bells,"  said  the  Man 
from  Stalybridge  diffidently,  with  a 
vague  idea  of  religious  consolation. 

"  The  bells  1  Oh,  yes,  they  are 
sweet.  I  suppose  I  shall  be  buried 
in  that  churchyard.  Is  there  grass 
there  1 " 

"Oh,  ay,  grass  enow,  an'  green. 
The  church  stands  high,  an'  theer's  sun 
an'  rain." 

She  turned  her  head  restlessly. 
"  But  of  course  they  will  put  me  in 
a  pauper's  grave." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Man  from  Staly- 
bridge, "  I'll  see  to  that.  Dunnot 
fret  thyself.  I'll  see  to  it  myself." 

"  You  1 "  She  looked  at  him  half- 
incredulously.  "  I  really  believe  you 
will  !  Though  why  should  you  1  It 
is  not  fair  that  your  earnings  should 
go  for  a  stranger." 

"  It  willna  break  me  ;  an'  if  it  did 
it  wouldna  matter.  Theer's  nobody 
belonging  to  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  funerals  cost  a 
great  deal." 

"  Not  so  much,"  he  responded 
earnestly.  "  I  buried  my  feyther 
awhile  back,  an'  it  wurna  the  burying 
as  took  most  o'  the  brass,  but  the  meat 
an'  drink  fur  the  folks  as  coom  to  it." 

"  No  folks  will  come  to  mine,"  she 
said  with  a  hard  little  laugh.  Then 
she  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand. 
"  Thank  you.  I  believe  you  will  do 
it,  and  I  am  grateful.  There  is  no 
one  else  who  would." 

She  spoke  truly.  She  was  grateful, 
— not  only  for  what  he  promised,  but 
for  the  assurance  the  promise  gave  her 
that  her  empire  had  not  wholly  de- 
parted. Here  still,  despite  disgrace 
and  poverty,  could  be  found  a  man 
willing  to  spend  all  that  he  had  rather 
than  she  should  be  disturbed  by  the 
thought  of  what  grave  she  would  lie 
in.  There  was  a  touch  of  coquetry  in 
smile  and  gesture  as  she  held  out  her 
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hand.  The  Man  from  Stalybridge 
took  it  carefully,  as  though  he  did  not 
quite  know  what  to  do  with  it.  For 
a  moment  he  looked  down  on  the  thin 
transparent  fingers  lying  in  his  huge 
palm,  then  gently  put  them  back  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair. 

"  Make  thy  mind  easy,"  he  repeated. 
"  I'll  see  to  it.  Is  theer  owt  else  I  can 
do?" 

"  Nothing,  thank  you." 
"  Then  good-day  to  thee." 
"  Good-day,  and  thank  you." 
He  softly  closed  the  door  and  went 
down  stairs,  meeting  the  woman  of  the 
house  below. 

"  She's  going  fast,"  she  remarked. 
"  See  to  yon  fire,"  he  said  authorita- 
tively ;  "  thou's  letting  it  down,  an'  I 
towd  thee  to  keep  it  up.     Here's  the 
brass  fur  the  coal,  an'  owt  else." 

"A'  reet,"  she  said,  half  sulkily. 
"  She'll  not  need  it  long.  Eh,  it's  a  pity 
thou  hasna  a  missis  to  keep  thy  brass 
fur  thee." 

He  crossed  the  threshold,  then 
turned  back.  "Thou  can  fetch  me 
out  o'  the  Dusthole  if  she  wants  me 
fur  owt." 

"  A'  reet,"  responded  the  woman. 
The  next  few  days  passed  as  usual. 
Then  came  a  morning  when,  as  the 
Man  from  Stalybridge  stopped  to  in- 
quire if  anything  was  wanted  ;  he  was 
confronted  by  down-drawn  blinds. 

"  She's  gone  then  ? "  he  asked  of 
the  woman  who  came  to  the  door. 

"  Ay,  she  went  i'  th'  small  hours  o' 
the  morning." 

The  Man  from  Stalybridge  pulled 
off  his  cap  and  gazed  meditatively  into 
the  crown  of  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  as 
though  seeking  therein  the  solution  of 
many  problems.  Then  he  spoke.  "  I'll 
see  to  things,"  he  said,  and  replacing  his 
cap,  he  walked  away. 

That  evening  the  senior  curate  of 
Saint  Barnabas's  had  a  perplexing  in- 
terview with  a  platelayer  who  was  very 
much  in  earnest  about  a  funeral  two 


days  later.  He  wanted  various  things, 
a  grave  where  sunshine  fell  on  it, 
choristers  at  the  grave-side — indeed, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his 
wants.  At  every  demur  made  by 
the  curate  the  visitor  stolidly  asked 
the  cost,  being  evidently  of  opinion 
that  all  things  belonging  to  this  world 
can  be  bought,  in  which  belief  he  was 
undoubtedly  right.  There  was  no 
reason  why  any  demur  should  have 
been  made  to  his  very  simple  requests, 
except  that  it  is  always  more  natural 
to  thwart  others  than  to  gratify  them, 
— unless,  of  course,  they  are  wealthy. 
However,  the  senior  curate  was  not  a 
bad  fellow  on  the  whole.  Most  people 
are  either  Pilate  or  Caiaphas,  those 
who  are  instinctively  attracted  by  an 
unusual  personality,  and  those  who 
instinctively  hate  it.  In  this  case, 
the  curate,  like  the  Roman,  was  in- 
clined to  be  amiable. 

"  I  dare  say  some  of  the  choir  can 
attend  if  the  funeral  is  at  an  early 
hour.  There  is  a  choral  wedding  that 
morning,  and  they  could  take  the 
funeral  first.  Better  see  the  organist 
about  it.  If  there  is  any  particular 
hymn  you  wish  for,  it  could  be  sung 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  service." 

"  I  wur  thinking  o'  the  Kyrie 
Eleison  i'  the  Twelfth  Mass,"  said  the 
Man  from  Stalybridge  ;  and  the  curate 
felt  as  though  somebody  had  hit  him, 
so  surprised  was  he. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied,  after  a 
slight  pause  of  astonishment. 

"I've  sung  bits  o'  yon  mass  myself," 
continued  the  visitor  modestly,  as 
though  apologising  for  knowing  so 
much  about  it,  "  an'  theer's  a  deal  o' 
sense  i'  the  words  when  yo'  turn  'em 
into  English." 

This  was  not  precisely  criticism  of 
which  the  hearer  could  entirely  ap- 
prove, but  he  felt  unable  to  argue  with 
this  product  of  the  soil,  this  calm 
giant  who  said  so  little  and  yet  gave 
the  impression  of  so  much. 
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"  I  conclude  you  are  a  relation  of 
this  woman  ?  " 

"  Nay ;  she  wur  a  lady.  I  nob- 
but  saw  her  twice." 

This  unexpected  reply  gave  the 
curate  another  shock  of  surprise. 
"  But  where  are  her  friends  ? " 

"  She  had  none.  She  said  she 
hadna  a  friend  i'  th'  world." 

"  Ah,"  taking  up  a  slip  of  paper 
lying  on  the  table,  "  I  seem  to  know 
the  name.  I  also  recollect  hearing 
that  a  lady  was  lodging  in  one  of 
those  houses  by  the  line." 

"  An'  yo'  didna  think  to  call  ?  " 

"  Of  course  had  I  known  she  was 
ill  I  should  have  called.  I  under- 
stood she  was  a  sinful  woman  who  had 
left  her  husband  for  another  man." 

"  Folks  said  so,"  rejoined  the  Man 
from  Stalybridge  calmly. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  true  1  " 

"  I  canna  tell." 

"  Has  she  left  enough  money  for 
the  funeral  expenses  1  If  not,  I  should 
advise  you  to  let  the  parish  bury  her." 

"  We  willna  speak  o'  the  parish." 

The  words  were  but  sound,  and 
quietly  spoken,  yet  they  seemed  to 
the  curate  as  though  each  syllable 
weighed  a  ton. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  only 
meant —  '  Here  he  stopped,  feeling 
it  safer  not  to  go  on.  To  his  relief, 
his  visitor  next  referred  to  the  ques- 
of  the  ground. 

"  I  mun  ha'  the  sunshine  on't. 
She  wished  it." 

"  Poor  soul  !  "  said  the  curate,  "  I 
am  afraid  that  idle  fancy  reveals  a 
weak  and  frivolous  nature,  and  ex- 
plains her  deplorable  end." 

"  The  Lord  created  the  sunshine  an' 
He  said  it  wur  good,"  gravely  re- 
sponded the  Man  from  Stalybridge. 
"As  fur  being  fond  o'  brightness, 
well  yo'  know,  parson,  theer  isna  owt 
as  canna  be  turned  to  summat  bad. 
Theer's  a  chap  o'er  i'  Irthdale  as  wur 
fair  crazy  fur  walking.  When  he'd 


done  's  work  he'd  be  off  fur  ten  mile 
an'  more,  wet  or  dry,  summer  and 
winter.  He  said  it  made  a  mon 
strong  in  's  legs.  One  dark  Novem- 
ber neet  he  walked  into  th'  cut  an' 
would  ha'  been  drowned  if  I  hadna 
coom  by.  I  pulled  him  out  an3  I 
says,  '  Sithee,  I  canna  tell  if  thy 
walking  makes  thee  strong  i'  the  legs, 
but  I  can  see  as  it  makes  thee  weak 
i'  the  head.'  An'  after  that  he  didna 
walk  so  much.  Walking's  innocent 
enow,  but  he  hadna  the  sense  to  frame 
it  reet.  I  reckon  it's  the  same  wi' 
most  things  i'  this  world,  parson." 

This  was  perhaps  the  longest 
speech  ever  made  by  the  Man  from 
Stalybridge,  and  it  was  uttered,  not 
as  though  in  the  hope  of  persuasion, 
but  simply  as  an  incontrovertible 
statement.  Having  finished,  he  sat 
silently  expectant  of  a  reply. 

The  curate  hesitated  before  speak- 
ing. He  began  to  perceive  that  he 
was  face  to  face  with  a  great  force, 
a  man  who  knew  his  own  mind  and 
did  not  change  it ;  a  man  stiffened 
with  the  tremendous  backing  of  steady 
belief  in  the  faith  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred years ;  a  man  who  thought  his 
own  thoughts,  formed  his  own 
opinions,  and  went  on  his  way  as  the 
slow  silent  glacier  advances,  carrying 
with  it  all  that  would  bar  its  course. 
Of  such  were  the  men  who  founded 
the  Empire ;  of  such  were  the  men 
who  kept  it ;  and  if  ever  we  cease  to 
breed  these  men,  we  shall  cease  to 
hold  the  land  and  the  liberty  which 
they  kept  and  won. 

"  You  may  be  right,"  said  the 
curate  after  a  moment.  "  I  feel  a 
little  bewildered  myself  at  times.  As 
regards  this  matter  of  the  funeral,  it 
will  be  as  you  wish." 

"  I'd  like  to  pay  what'll  be  owing," 
and  the  Man  from  Stalybridge  pulled 
out  a  handful  of  silver  mixed  with  a 
little  gold. 

u Oh,  the  undertaker  will  see  to  that." 
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"  Nay,  I'll  see  to  it  myself.  What'll 
it  be  ? " 

The  senior  curate  named  a  sum. 
He  was  feeling  quite  helpless.  The 
money  was  laid  in  a  little  heap  on 
the  table,  and  the  visitor  rose  to  go. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  see  you  again,"  said 
the  curate  hastily.  "  I  have  a  class 
of  men  every  Saturday.  Or  would 
you  come  alone  ?  I  suppose  you  belong 
to  this  place  ?  " 

"I'm  a  Stalybridge  chap,  but  I'm 
working  here." 

"  Yes  1  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
you.  Or  I  would  come  to  you  if 
you  preferred  it.  Perhaps  I  might 
see  things  in  other  lights, — life,  I 
mean.  I  find  a  difficulty  in  talking 
to  people, — in  smoothing  their  last 
hours,  or  their  daily  path.  I  do  not 
always  understand  their  feeling  — 

He  stopped.  Somehow  he  was 
shaken  out  of  himself,  out  of  his 
usual  habits  of  thought.  The  grave 
brown  eyes  surveyed  him,  calmly 
observant. 

"  I  dunnot  think  as  I  could  teach 
thee  owt,  parson.  A  mon  mun  see 
wi'  his  own  eyes." 

"  Other  eyes  may  help  sometimes. 
I  am  confronted  by  life  and  death, 
and  they  are  terrible  things." 

"Nay,  parson,  not  death.  That's 
nowt  to  worry  o'er.  'Tis  life  that 
frightens  folk.  Good-neet." 

He  went  down  the  steps  into  the 
sleet-whitened  street,  where  furnace 
glare  and  gas-lamps  strove  together, 
and  tall  chimneys  cast  long  black 
shadows,  and  the  curate  stood  look- 
ing after  him.  At  the  gate  he 
paused  and  turned  back.  "Parson," 
he  said,  "  'tis  fire  an'  food  as  folks 
need  most.  Yo'  canna  drive  th'  engine 
wi'out  coal  an'  water." 

"  Did  she  need  fire  and  food  1  " 
asked  the  curate  remorsefully,  some 
strange  instinct  telling  him  that  the 


remark  was  associated  with  the  dead 
woman.  But  the  other  did  not  an- 
swer the  question.  He  merely  re- 
peated "  Good-neet  "  and  walked  away. 
There  was  only  one  mourner  at  the 
funeral,  the  Man  from  Stalybridge. 
But  the  sleet  and  snow  had  melted, 
and  though  the  wind  was  cold,  the 
sun  shone  brightly  on  the  purple 
pall  and  the  white  robes  of  the 
choristers,  and  the  solitary  mourner 
seemed  gravely  content.  He  waited 
till  the  grave  was  filled  up,  and  then 
went  slowly  away.  No  one  spoke  to 
him.  The  senior  curate  was  feeling 
a  little  ashamed  of  his  own  outburst 
of  feeling  on  the  night  of  the  plate- 
layer's visit.  It  was  rather  a  relief 
to  escape  from  the  steady  glance  of 
those  deep  eyes.  Besides,  there  were 
several  trifling  matters  to  attend  to 
before  the  choral  wedding  that  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  not  much  time  to 
spare.  The  curate  was  really  very 
busy. 

So  the  Man  from  Stalybridge  went 
to  his  work  as  usual.  That  evening, 
because  the  strain  of  the  last  few 
days  had  been  heavy  on  him,  he 
repaired  to  the  Dusthole,  and  got 
very  drunk  indeed,  and  by  some  con- 
fused association  of  ideas,  he  sang 
songs  from  Jephthah.  The  last  heard 
of  him  was  a  far-away  bellow  of 
Deeper  and  deeper  still  as  he 
rolled  home  along  the  line.  Five 
minutes  later  the  express  passed. 
After  that  a  lad  came  into  the 
station  saying  that  a  man  was  killed, 
and  a  porter  set  out  with  a  lantern 
to  investigate,  accompanied  by  the 
lad.  They  found  the  body  lying  in 
the  six-foot  way,  where  it  had  been 
flung  by  the  rushing  Death.  The 
face  was  untouched,  and  the  porter, 
holding  the  lantern  close,  exclaimed 
with  unfeigned  regret,  "  I'm  dom'd 
if  it  isna  the  chap  fro'  Stalybridge  !  " 
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IF  President  Cleveland's  somewhat 
rude  irruption  into  the  questions  at 
issue  between  this  country  and  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela  should  serve 
no  other  purpose,  it  may  at  least  help 
to  remind  Englishmen  that  they 
possess  another  colony  dowered  with 
a  long-standing  boundary  dispute, 
into  which  the  necessities  of  election- 
eering tactics  may  tempt  some  future 
President,  or  some  candidate  for  that 
office,  to  plunge  in  vindication  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  This  dispute  is  with 
a  much  more  formidable  neighbour 
than  Venezuela,  and  one,  moreover, 
regularly  growing  in  wealth  and 
power.  Mexico  under  President  Diaz, 
a  far-seeing  and  energetic  ruler 
who  has  contrived  to  retain  that 
office  for  a  longer  time  than  most  of 
his  predecessors,  has  made  wonderful 
progress  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
chief  cause  of  her  weakness  had 
hitherto  been  the  feeble  control  which 
the  central  authority  was  able  to 
maintain  over  her  widely  scattered 
provinces ;  but  railways  have  now 
spread  over  the  country,  welding 
the  population  into  a  strong  and 
united  nation  ;  pronunciamentos  and 
revolutions  are  things  of  the  past, 
while  law  and  order  seem  firmly 
established.  She  is  rich  in  every 
natural  resource,  agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  mineral ;  and  raising  her  produce 
on  a  depreciated  silver  currency, 
while  selling  for  gold,  she  is  rapidly 
accumulating  wealth.  Sooner  or  later 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  will  have  to 
be  reckoned  with. 

John  Bull's  estate  is  so  vast  that 
he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  is  apt  to 
forget  some  outlying  parts  of  it ;  and 


to  many  people,  perhaps,  the  name  of 
British  Honduras  suggests  little  more 
than  a  geographical  expression.  Yet 
it  is  now  the  only  possession  we  hold 
on  the  mainland  of  Central  America, 
and  for  that  reason,  as  also  for  its 
valuable  natural  resources,  and,  let  us 
add,  its  past  heroic  history,  it  deserves 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived from  the  people  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Mother-Country.  A 
short  sketch  of  its  history,  position, 
and  resources,  and  of  its  boundary 
dispute,  may  therefore  be  found  in- 
teresting, especially  in  the  light  of 
current  events. 

The  colony  is  situated  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  peninsula  of  Central  America. 
Its  extreme  length  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  fifty  miles  ;  and  its 
area,  including  the  adjacent  cays,  or 
islands,  is  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  sixty-two  square  miles.  The 
river  Sarstoon  divides  it  from  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala  on  the  south, 
and  its  western  frontier  is  a  line  laid 
down  in  accordance  with  a  Convention 
with  Guatemala  in  1859  ;  on  the  east 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  on  the  north  by  the  Rio  Hondo 
which  separates  it  from  Yucatan, 
Mexico's  southernmost  province.  On 
the  Sarstoon  is  a  rapid  called  Gracias 
a  Dios,  and  from  this  point  the 
western  line  runs  to  Garbutts  Falls 
on  the  Belize  river,  and  thence  due 
north  till  it  meets  the  Mexican 
frontier.  Here  lies  the  difficulty,  for 
what  constitutes  the  Mexican  frontier 
is  not  yet  determined.  The  Rio 
Hondo  is  the  admitted  boundary 
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between  Mexico  and  the  colony  for 
about  seventy-five  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Then  it  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which,  called  Blue 
Creek,  tends  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and,  as  we  maintain,  is  the 
main  branch  and  natural  boundary. 
The  other,  called  Booth's  River,  runs 
nearly  due  south,  and,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Hondo,  is  joined  by  an  affluent  named 
the  Rio  Bravo  which  rises  to  the 
south-west.  The  Mexicans  claim  this 
affluent  as  the  boundary ;  and  con- 
sequently the  ownership  of  the  lands 
between  Blue  Creek  and  the  Rio 
Bravo  is  in  dispute  between  us. 

This  is  the  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  governments  ;  but 
the  people  of  Mexico,  especially  in  the 
southern  states,  where  feeling  runs 
very  high  on  the  subject,  maintain 
that  we  have  no  right  to  any  part  of 
the  colony.  In  their  maps  it  is 
coloured  as  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  the 
newspapers,  especially  those  of  Merida, 
a  large  and  thriving  town  of  the 
neighbouring  state  of  Yucatan,  are 
constantly  calling  attention  to  what 
they  call  our  usurpation  of  their 
territory.  So  strong  is  this  feeling 
that  it  is  tolerably  certain  that,  in  the 
event  of  our  being  embroiled  with  the 
United  States  or  any  great  maritime 
power,  Mexico  would  at  once  raise 
the  question  of  our  right  to  the  whole 
country ;  though  this  is  indeed  in- 
defeasible, since  we  hold  it  by  the 
double  title  of  conquest  and  occu- 
pation for  the  past  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  try  to  set  our  house  in  order 
in  those  regions  while  there  is  yet 
time,  for  that  part  of  Yucatan  which 
borders  on  the  Hondo,  though  nomin- 
ally under  Mexican  rule,  is  in  fact 
independent,  being  held  by  the  Santa 
Cruz  Indians,  a  powerful  tribe  of 
some  three  thousand  warriors.  Thev 


and  their  neighbours,  the  Y  Caiche 
and  Chinchana  Indians,  have  at  times 
caused  some  trouble  to  our  settlers 
and  wood-cutters  near  the  Hondo, 
and  have  even  raided  as  far  south 
as  the  upper  waters  of  the  Belize 
River.  The  proximity  of  these  warlike 
tribes,  who  at  any  time  may  create  a 
disturbance,  makes  it  the  more  im- 
perative that  the  question  of  the 
boundary  should  be  settled  so  soon 
as  may  be,  lest  the  operations  which 
would  be  necessary  in  case  of  a  raid 
should  give  rise  to  excitement,  and 
the  long  smouldering  dispute  assume 
an  acute  form. 

The  history  of  British  Honduras  is 
full  of  stirring  incidents.  Unlike  all 
our  other  colonies  on  the  mainland 
and  islands  of  America,  it  was  not 
won  from  the  French,  Dutch,  or 
Spaniards  by  costly  military  expedi- 
tions, but  solely  by  the  indomitable 
pluck  of  the  early  settlers,  who  with 
true  bull-dog  courage  held  on  to  their 
hearths  and  homes  in  this  far-away 
land,  resisting  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Spaniards  to  dislodge  them.  Let 
us  try  to  realise  the  fearful  odds 
these  heroes  had  to  meet,  a  mere 
handful  of  some  hundreds  against  all 
the  strength  of  the  powerful  Spanish 
colonies  by  which  they  were  almost 
surrounded.  Separated  from  their 
native  land  by  thousands  of  miles  of 
stormy  ocean,  without  aid  or  counten- 
ance from  their  own  government,  they 
won  by  their  own  right  hands  alone 
a  colony  for  their  country.  Surely 
these  deeds,  done  by  our  ancestors 
in  the  fighting  days  of  our  race,  are 
worth  remembering  and  recording, 
and  should  make  the  name  of  British 
Honduras  precious  in  the  eyes  of  all 
true  Britons. 

Unfortunately  the  early  records  of 
the  colony  are  very  scant,  the  greater 
part  having  been  lost  or  destroyed  in 
the  incessant  wars  with  the  Spaniards  ; 
but  the  first  authentic  document  ex- 
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tant  proves  that  the  earliest  known 
settlement  on  the  coast  was  made  by  a 
shipwrecked  crew  in  1638.  Thirty 
years  later  Belize,  which  is  still  the 
chief  town,  was,  according  to  the 
official  report  of  Sir  James  Lynch, 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  an  important 
place  with  a  large  trade.  It  might 
well  be  flourishing,  for  logwood,  one 
of  its  chief  staples,  which  now  sells 
from  £8  to  £10  a  ton,  was  in  those 
days  worth  £100  a  ton.  The  only 
history  of  the  colony  is  that  published 
by  Mr.  Gibbs,  an  old  resident  who, 
having  had  access  to  such  documents 
as  are  preserved  in  the  government 
offices,  has  compiled  an  interesting 
volume.  The  historical  sketch  con- 
tained in  the  handbook  of  the  colony, 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Governor  and  Legislative  Council, 
has  been  greatly  indebted  to  this 
work,  and  our  own  brief  summary 
is  taken  from  the  same  source.  In 
the  limited  space  at  our  command  we 
can,  of  course,  do  no  more  than  indi- 
cate the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  stout  little  colony. 

In  the  year  1662  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  arrived  from  Jamaica, 
tempted  by  the  high  price  and  abund- 
ance of  logwood.  Five  years  later 
they  had  become  so  numerous  that  it 
was  agreed  by  a  treaty  made  at 
Madrid  in  1667  between  England  and 
Spain,  that,  in  case  of  war  breaking 
out  between  the  two  countries,  their 
subjects  in  these  parts  should  give  six 
months'  notice  before  attacking  each 
other.  Probably  this  agreement  was 
not  felt  to  be  of  much  binding  force, 
for  it  seems  that  our  settlers  and  the 
Spaniards,  as  was  their  habit  in  those 
days,  came  to  blows  whenever  they 
met.  Three  years  later  Spain  by  the 
Godolphin  Treaty  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  perpetuity  the  sovereignty 
over  all  lands  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies  then  held  by  her,  and 
this  cession  was  confirmed  by  the 


Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783.  These, 
it  will  be  seen,  are  most  important 
treaties,  for  by  them  we  hold  this 
valuable  territory  as  against  our  neigh- 
bours of  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
Nothing  but  the  rescinding  of  these 
treaties  by  mutual  consent  could 
destroy  our  rights  under  them,  and 
by  international  law  they  are  as 
much  binding  on  the  Spanish  colonies, 
who,  by  successful  rebellion  and  with 
our  assistance,  turned  themselves  into 
Republics,  as  they  were  at  the  time  on 
the  Mother-Country.  About  this  date 
negro  slaves  were  introduced  to  pro- 
vide the  labour  required  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  business  of  wood- 
cutting. The  special  conditions  under 
which  these  negroes  worked  made 
their  slavery  more  tolerable  to  them 
than  it  was  in  many  other  countries. 
The  number  of  their  white  masters 
was  comparatively  small,  and  they 
were  employed  in  gangs,  cutting  wood 
and  making  plantations,  up  the  rivers 
where  it  was  not  possible  to  keep 
very  strict  control  over  them.  The 
constant  attacks  of  the  Spaniards 
drew  master  and  slaves  into  closer 
union,  for  the  African  had  as  little 
relish  for  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Dons  as  the  white  men,  and  fought  as 
bravely  against  them.  Thus  in  course 
of  years  a  friendly  feeling,  born  of 
dangers  shared  and  successfully  com- 
bated, sprang  up  and  endured  down 
to  the  days  of  emancipation,  a  fact 
which  greatly  smoothed  the  course  of 
that  operation  in  the  colony.  The 
present  descendants  of  the  slaves, 
especially  if  they  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  African  blood  in  their  veins, 
are  a  fine  stalwart  race,  unequalled  as 
wood-cutters,  and  fairly  sober  and 
industrious. 

In  1717  a  great  expedition  was 
fitted  out  at  Peten,  a  town  about  five 
days'  journey  from  our  frontier,  with 
the  avowed  object  of  driving  out  the 
interlopers  for  good  and  all.  Arms 
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were  scarce  in  the  colony,  and  the 
slaves  were  obliged  to  use  long  and 
slender  palms  sharpened  to  a  point, 
instead  of  lances.  Ill  armed  as  most 
of  their  forces  were  and  greatly  out- 
numbered, the  colonists  carried  by 
storm  a  fort  which  the  Spaniards  had 
built  on  the  Belize  River,  and  then, 
following  up  their  success,  drove  the 
enemy  back  over  their  own  borders. 
Since  then  this  palm  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  Poke-and-Do-Boy,  derived, 
it  is  supposed,  from  the  rations  of 
pork  and  dough  on  which  the  slaves 
were  chiefly  fed. 

When  war  broke  out  between 
England  and  Spain  in  1779  a  great 
effort  was  made  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Spanish  colonists  of 
Central  America  to  oust  the  hated 
English  from  the  country  to  which 
they  held  so  fast.  A  powerful  arma- 
ment was  collected  which,  contrary  to 
treaty,  attacked  Saint  George's  Cay 
without  any  warning.  Surprised  as 
they  were,  and  few  in  number,  the 
inhabitants  fought  desperately  against 
overwhelming  odds  ;  but  without  avail, 
for  the  island  was  captured  and  many 
of  its  defenders  made  prisoners,  a  fate 
which  all  would  have  shared  who  were 
left  alive  had  it  not  been  for  the 
appearance  of  an  English  fleet  on  the 
scene  and  the  hasty  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  prisoners  were  cruelly 
treated  and  were  first  marched  over- 
land to  Merida  in  Yucatan,  and  thence 
shipped  to  Havanna,  where  they  were 
detained  till  1782.  In  revenge  for 
this  treacherous  attack,  and  for  the 
ill-treatment  to  which  the  prisoners 
were  subjected,  the  English  fleet  bom- 
barded and  took  Omoa  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  Nelson,  then  captain  of  the 
Badger  sloop  of  war,  taking  part  in 
the  action.  In  1784  commissioners 
were  appointed  by  England  and  Spain 
to  regulate  the  boundaries  of  the 
settlement,  and  in  May  of  that  year 
these  were  formally  agreed  to,  the 


lands  being  handed  over  to  the 
British  Commissioners  by  the  Captain- 
General  of  Yucatan  at  the  mouth  of 
the  New  River.  By  a  Convention 
made  in  London  in  1786  England 
agreed  to  give  up  the  Mosquito  shore 
in  exchange  for  an  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  settlement  southwards  to 
the  Sibun  River.  It  was  also  further 
agreed  that  no  fortifications  or  other 
defensive  works  should  be  erected,  as 
though  the  colony  was  under  Spanish 
protection,  a  nullification  of  the 
Godolphin  Treaty  which  is  explicable 
only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
gentlemen  in  Downing  Street  did  not 
know  what  they  were  signing.  This 
stipulation,  and  the  warlike  attitude 
assumed  by  the  Spaniards,  so  alarmed 
the  settlers  that  they  were  led  to 
apply  for  help  from  home.  The  only 
response  they  received  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Colonel  Barrow,  who 
was  sent  out  with  a  civil  and  military 
commission  to  assume  the  direction  of 
the  government ;  but  not  one  single 
soldier  or  stand  of  arms  did  he  bring 
with  him.  The  people  were  so  dis- 
gusted with  the  apathy  and  neglect  of 
the  government,  which  refused  to 
afford  them  protection  while  depriving 
them  of  the  right  of  self-defence,  that 
a  meeting  was  actually  summoned  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  abandoning 
the  settlement.  The  proposition  was 
formally  put,  and  only  defeated  by  a 
narrow  majority  of  fourteen  votes ; 
but  the  time  was  now  at  hand  when 
the  vexed  question  of  who  were  to  be 
masters  in  British  Honduras  was  to 
be  settled  once  for  all.  On  the  10th 
of  September,  1798,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Saint  George's  Cay,  at  which 
the  Baymen  gave  their  ancient  foes 
such  a  lesson  as  they  never  afterwards 
forgot.  The  Spanish  fleet  attacked 
with  a  flotilla  manned  by  two  thou- 
sand sailors  and  marines,  with  a 
still  stronger  force  of  three  thousand 
men  in  reserve.  Fearing  that  the 
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island  might  be  captured  and  held  by 
the  enemy,  the  hardy  Baymen  burned 
their  houses  and  stores,  and  with 
H.M.S.  Merlin  went  out  to  meet  the 
Spaniards  in  all  the  schooners,  sloops, 
and  flats  they  could  collect.  The 
latter  were  armed  with  a  few  heavy 
guns,  and,  anchored  behind  the  shoals 
which  abound  in  the  locality,  did 
great  execution  on  the  enemy's  fleet. 
By  nightfall  the  battle  was  over  and 
the  Spaniards  flying  in  confusion, 
beaten  so  badly  by  the  settlers  and 
their  slaves  that  never  again  did 
they  venture  to  molest  them.  To  the 
everlasting  honour  of  the  negroes  it 
should  be  recorded  that,  when  the 
Spanish  leader,  Captain  -  General 
O'Neill,  offered  them  their  freedom 
if  they  would  desert  their  masters, 
not  a  man  was  found  to  accept  it. 
Since  the  date  of  this  notable  fight  the 
settlement  has  enjoyed  undisturbed 
peace,  except  for  occasional  raids  on 
its  borders  made  by  its  troublesome 
Indian  neighbours.  The  next  most 
important  event  in  its  history  is 
therefore  the  revolt  of  these  tribes 
against  the  merciless  cruelties  of  their 
Spanish  masters  in  1849. 

The  abominable  treatment  to  which 
the  conquered  races  in  America  were 
subjected  by  the  Spaniards  is  re- 
corded in  history  to  their  indelible 
shame,  and  perhaps  the  Santa  Cruz 
Indians,  owing  to  their  isolated 
position  in  that  far-away  corner  of 
southern  Mexico,  where  the  central 
government  had  little  or  no  control, 
were  worse  used  than  any  of  them. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  suffered  cruelly  at  the  hands 
of  their  masters,  for  whom  they 
worked  without  pay  and  for  a  mere 
subsistence.  It  is  little  wonder  then 
that,  when  they  did  at  last  rise 
against  their  oppressors,  they  should 
take  ample  vengeance  for  their 
wrongs.  The  Mexicans  were  so  used  to 
treating  their  slaves  like  dirt  beneath 


their  feet,  that,  when  the  Indians  rose 
at  a  preconcerted  signal  as  one  man, 
they  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. The  massacre  commenced  at 
midnight,  and  by  day-break  not  a 
man,  woman  or  child  of  the  hated  race 
was  left  alive  in  Bacalar  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, save  only  one  boy  of  ten  years 
old.  He  was  spared  through  some 
caprice  or  superstition  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians,  and  is  still  living  in 
Belize  to  tell  the  tale.  Since  that 
time  the  Santa  Cruz  Indians  have 
maintained  their  independence,  and 
with  it  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniards, 
not  one  of  whom  now  dare  set  foot 
within  their  territory. 

The  Indian  country  is  one  dense 
forest  extending  unbrokenly  for 
many  miles.  Here  they  cut  and  plant 
their  milpas,  or  plantations,  and  build 
their  temporary  villages  ;  and  from 
thence  they  sally  forth,  at  times,  to 
harry  the  outlying  settlements  of 
Yucatan,  killing  the  men  and  carry- 
ing off  the  women.  The  Mexicans 
can  do  nothing  with  them  in  these 
fastnesses,  unless  they  open  the  country 
by  cutting  roads  through  it  and 
establishing  military  posts  at  a  cost 
from  which  they  have  hitherto  shrunk. 
The  Indians,  being  shut  off  from  all 
communication  with  the  outer  world 
except  through  British  Honduras,  are 
generally  friendly  with  the  colonists, 
for  they  can  only  draw  their  supplies, 
chiefly  arms  and  ammunition,  from 
Belize.  That  they  should  do  so  is  a 
constant  cause  of  complaint  by  the 
Mexicans,  who  are  irritated  to  see 
their  implacable  foes  supplied  by  us 
with  the  means  of  attack  and  defence. 
The  colony,  however,  is  in  a  very 
difficult  position  in  this  matter,  for  its 
sole  defensive  force,  since  the  West 
Indian  troops  were  unwisely  removed 
in  1888,  consists  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  armed  constabulary, 
which  is  not  very  efficient  and  does 
not  inspire  the  Indians  with  much 
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respect.  Arms  and  ammunition  they 
must  have,  and  if  we  will  not  sell 
them,  they  may  come  and  take  them ; 
for  with  their  three  thousand  warriors 
they  could  sweep  the  colony  out  of 
existence  before  aid  could  reach  it 
from  the  West  Indian  islands.  A 
good  deal  of  pressure  has  recently 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  through  the 
Colonial  Office  in  London,  to  induce  it 
to  stop  the  traffic  in  arms  ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  an  ordnance  has  lately 
been  passed  making  it  illegal  to  sell 
them  to  any  Indian  ;  with  what  result 
we  shall  soon  see,  if  the  smugglers  are 
not  too  many  for  the  government. 

Previous  to  the  year  1738  the 
settlement  had  been  governed  by 
magistrates  elected  annually  by  the 
people ;  but  in  that  year  the  inhabit- 
ants appointed  a  chief  magistrate  with 
full  powers  ;  and  in  1765  the  English 
Government  formally  sanctioned  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  settlers, 
and  despatched  a  commissioner,  Ad- 
miral Sir  William  Burnaby,  to  codify 
the  laws  and  customs  then  in  force. 
In  this  task  he  was  assisted  by  Captain 
Cook,  the  great  navigator,  who  accom- 
panied him.  A  constitution,  founded 
on  their  ancient  forms  and  rules  of 
self-government,  was  given  to  the 
people  in  the  King's  name,  and  the 
settlement  duly  established  on  a  legal 
basis,  the  chief  magistrate  thencefor- 
ward being  called  the  Superintendent. 
This  form  of  government  remained  un- 
changed until  1861,  when  the  settle- 
ment was  duly  constituted  a  colony, 
and  the  Superintendent  became  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  under  the  nom- 
inal control  of  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica.  In  1884  the  connection 
with  Jamaica  was  severed,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  became  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander-in-Chief  of 
British  Honduras.  The  colony  is 
what  is  called  a  Crown  Colony,  and  is 
under  the  rule  of  the  Governor,  as- 


sisted by  legislative  and  executive 
councils,  the  members  of  which  are 
appointed  by  him. 

In  the  good  old  days  the  first 
settlers  are  believed  to  have  been 
much  given  to  piracy,  and  to  have 
wrought  great  havoc  among  the 
Spanish  treasure-ships  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Their  coast  was  admirably 
adapted  for  such  a  pursuit.  Down  its 
whole  length  runs,  at  varying  distances 
from  the  shore,  a  coral  reef,  on  which  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  beats  ceaselessly  with 
its  snow-white  line  of  breakers  ;  while 
inside  the  sea  is  calm  and  shallow, 
and  studded  with  innumerable  small 
islands,  among  which  the  navigation  is 
most  intricate  and  dangerous. 

The  view  of  Belize,  as  one  ap- 
proaches it  from  the  sea,  is  very 
beautiful,  with  the  white-painted 
houses  nestling  among  groves  of  cocoa  - 
nut  palms,  and  the  innumerable  cays 
dotted  about  the  sunny  waters  of  the 
bay,  looking  indeed  like 

Summer  isles  of  Eden   lying  in   dark 
purple  spheres  of  sea. 

In  fact  they  are  mostly  no  better 
than  little  mangrove  swamps,  abound- 
ing in  mosquitoes,  sand-flies,  and  similar 
pests  ;  though  some,  like  Saint  George's 
Cay,  have  a  solid  foundation  of  sand 
and  shell,  on  which  the  cocoa-nut 
palm  flourishes  mightily,  and  are 
habitable  enough.  This  cay  is  about 
ten  miles  to  windward  of  Belize,  close 
to  the  main  reef  whose  roar  is  always 
audible  and  where  the  landward 
breeze  is  ever  fresh  and  invigorating. 
The  shallow  sea  surrounding  it  is  full 
of  shoals  and  sand-spits  alternating 
with  deeper  water,  on  which  the 
shadows  of  the  passing  clouds  paint  a 
succession  of  the  most  exquisite  tints, 
purple  and  orange,  green  as  bright  as 
English  turf  and  blue  as  deep  as  an 
Italian  sky  ;  the  eye  never  wearies  of 
watching  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
lovely  picture. 
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From  Belize  northwards  to  the 
limit  of  the  colony,  and  southwards 
for  a  considerable  distance,  the  coast 
is  low  and  swampy,  and  covered  by  a 
dense  growth  of  mangrove,  which, 
however,  does  not  extend  more  than  a 
few  miles  inland.  The  country  is 
well  watered  by  rivers  and  creeks, 
which  are  the  only  highways  by  which 
its  products  can  be  transported  to  the 
coast ;  roads,  properly  so  called,  there 
are  none.  In  the  north,  the  Hondo 
and  New  River  are  deep  and  sluggish 
streams,  and  being  without  rapids 
are  navigable  for  some  miles  by  flat- 
bottomed  schooners.  The  scenery  is 
uninteresting,  but  log-wood  is  plenti- 
ful. The  Old  River,  or  Belize  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  has  its  outlet 
near  the  town  of  that  name.  All  the 
rivers  in  the  colony  take  their  rise 
in  the  hills  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  a  few  miles  from 
it  become  a  series  of  runs  and  rapids 
only  navigable  by  shallow  dugouts, 
called  dorys  and  pitpans.  When 
once  the  lowlands  of  the  coast  are 
passed  the  character  of  the  country 
rapidly  improves.  The  river  banks 
become  high  and  steep,  the  streams 
run  clear  over  their  rocky  beds,  and 
hills  wooded  to  their  summits  rise  on 
either  hand.  The  giant  trees,  draped 
in  orchids  and  many-coloured  flower- 
ing vines,  fringe  the  banks,  and 
beneath  them  the  tree-ferns  bend  the 
exquisite  tracery  of  their  fronds  over 
the  quiet  pools.  The  mid-day  tem- 
perature of  these  uplands  is  seldom 
oppressive,  for,  though  the  thermo- 
meter often  stands  at  94°  in  the  shade 
and  occasionally  higher,  there  is 
generally  a  cool  breeze  which  springs 
up  about  noon,  to  die  down  with  the 
sun.  The  night  temperature  rarely 
exceeds  72°,  and  often  in  the  winter 
months  falls  much  below  that  point, 
making  a  good  blanket  or  two  neces- 
sary for  one's  comfort. 

The  climate  of  the  interior,  as  may 


be  supposed  from  this  description,  is 
a  remarkably  healthy  one,  and  no 
reason  exists  why  Europeans  who  will 
take  care  of  themselves  and  lead  sober, 
active  lives  should  not  thrive  there. 
As  we  have  already  said,  the  most 
important  industry  in  the  colony  is 
that  of  wood-cutting,  chiefly  because 
labour  is  scarce,  and  there  are  no  means 
of  transport  except  along  the  rivers. 
Were  it  not  for  these  drawbacks  the 
country  would  be  admirably  adapted 
for  agriculture,  and  it  even  now  pro- 
duces fine  crops  of  maize,  rice,  coffee, 
sugar,  and  cacao.  The  latter  and 
rubber  are  indigenous  products,  and 
may  be  seen  growing  wild  in  the  forest. 
Rubber  is  very  easily  cultivated,  and 
the  growing  demand  for  it  should 
make  it  a  profitable  crop.  Of  fruits 
bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  limes, 
and  mangoes  are  the  most  abundant, 
but  all  tropical  kinds  flourish.  At  a 
place  called  Stann  Creek,  to  the  south 
of  Belize,  there  are  already  extensive 
plantations  of  bananas  established,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  orange-groves 
are  doing  well.  It  is  well  known  how 
great  an  industry  in  oranges  has 
sprung  up  of  late  years  in  California, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana  ;  but  Honduras 
is  equal  to  them  all,  if  not  superior, 
in  soil  and  climate,  while  it  has  this 
immense  advantage  over  them,  that 
frost  never  comes  to  destroy  the  crops, 
and  even  at  times  the  trees,  as  it  did 
in  1893  along  the  lower  Mississippi. 

In  the  western  district  coffee  is 
successfully  grown  of  a  quality  equal 
to  that  of  the  neighbouring  Republic 
of  Guatemala,  which  commands  so 
high  a  price  in  the  market.  There  is 
an  unlimited  amount  of  land  available 
for  its  cultivation,  for  it  does  well  on 
the  lower  hills,  even  at  an  elevation 
of  not  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  northern  dis- 
trict a  good  deal  of  sugar  is  grown 
and  rum  made,  but  chiefly  for  con- 
sumption in  the  colony,  where  they 
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both  find  a  ready  market.  Rice  is 
mostly  grown  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Indians  for  their  own  consumption, 
but  it  bears  a  fine  large  grain,  and 
the  little  that  is  sold  in  Belize,  under 
the  name  of  Creole  rice,  commands 
a  much  higher  price  than  any  im- 
ported. 

In  respect  of  minerals  the  country 
is  almost  entirely  unexplored,  though 
indications  of  gold  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Cockscombs,  a 
range  of  mountains  about  thirty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sittee  River, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  rises  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea ;  at  Silk  Grass  Creek  in  the  same 
district  a  reef  has  been  discovered 
within  the  last  three  months  which  is 
said  to  assay  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
gold  to  the  ton.  The  country  at  the 
back  of  these  mountains  is  still  un- 
inhabited and  awaits  the  advent  of 
settlers,  which  the  opening  of  railway 
communication  only  can  bring  to  it. 
The  hills  and  valleys,  however,  imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  the  range  are 
well  suited  for  plantations  of  coffee, 
cacao,  and  rubber,  while  further  west 
still,  and  nearer  to  the  frontier  of 
Guatemala,  are  fine  pastoral  lands 
open  and  well  grassed. 

Game  is  abundant  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  colony,  though  the  dense 
forests  with  which  it  is  mostly  covered 
make  it  hard  to  get  at.  In  the 
lagoons  and  marshes  wild  fowl  of  all 
sorts  are  plentiful,  while  the  rivers 
and  seas  are  well  stocked  with  fish. 
In  the  Pine  Ridges,  or  open  plains 
dotted  with  pines,  live-oaks,  and  pal- 
mettoes,  and  covered  with  a  coarse 
rushy  grass,  fair  sport  may  be  found 
with  deer,  antelope,  and  quail ;  and 
on  the  extensive  clearings  and  pas- 
tures along  the  lower  Belize  River 
snipe  abound  in  the  wet  months  of 
November  and  December.  More  ad- 
venturous spirits  may  follow  the  jaguar, 
puma,  and  tiger-cat  in  the  forests ; 


for  these   a  dog  is  necessary,  with  a 
good  nose  and  plenty  of  pluck. 

The  best  labourers  are  the  native- 
born  Africans,  or  Creoles  as  they  are 
called.  Besides  these  there  are  numbers 
of  Caribs,  Spaniards,  and  Indians,  and 
some  Waikas  from  the  Mosquito  Shore. 
The  Caribs  are  the  descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indian  islands,  but  so  much  mixed  with 
African  blood  that  a  stranger  can  hardly 
distinguish  them  from  the  negroes ; 
they  speak  a  peculiar  guttural  language 
of  their  own,  with  a  few  French 
words  in  it.  They  make  good  planta- 
tion hands,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them ;  and  if  Honduras  is  ever  to 
become  an  agricultural  country  coolie 
labour  will  have  to  be  imported,  as 
was  done  in  Demerara.  Much  of  the 
land,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
western  districts,  is  in  the  hands  of 
large  proprietors,  but  good  Crown 
lands  can  be  obtained  at  two  dollars 
an  acre ;  a  settler  who  clears  and 
cultivates  his  holding,  and  makes  cer- 
tain improvements,  can  get  it  practi- 
cally for  nothing. 

The  colony  is  easily  accessible  from 
home,  and  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
whence  a  weekly  line  of  steamers  runs, 
can  be  reached  in  fourteen  days  from 
Liverpool.  From  that  port  there  is 
a  line  of  steamers  running  direct  to 
Belize,  and  another  from  London ; 
both  these  lines  take  about  twenty  to 
thirty  days  on  the  voyage,  the  fare 
for  which  is  £25. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  colony 
that  its  councils,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  should  spend  most  of  their 
energies  in  petty  personal  squabbles 
cr  in  quarrelling  with  their  Governor, 
instead  of  turning  their  attention  to 
opening  the  country  by  roads  and 
railways  and  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  labour.  If  they  can  but  suc- 
ceed in  these  two  objects  there  need 
be  little  fear  for  the  future  of  British 
Honduras. 
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THE  time  has  come  when,  thanks 
to  the  publication  of  two  volumes  of 
the  Priory's  charters  and  papers  by 
the  Hampshire  Record  Society,  the 
story  of  Selborne  Priory  will  bear 
retelling.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been 
told,  and  in  some  detail,  by  Gilbert 
White.  But  one  must  allow  that  it 
is  as  well  that  the  fame  of  the  good 
curate  of  Selborne  rests  on  surer  ground 
than  his  account  of  Selborne  Priory. 
Apart  from  his  lesser  slips,  which 
would  cause  an  apoplectic  fit  to  one 
of  the  modern  historical  school  to 
whom  a  trip  in  a  date  is  a  death- 
warrant  to  a  reputation,  White's 
method  of  discursive  paragraphs,  how- 
ever admirable  in  a  series  of  naturalist's 
notes,  is  scarcely  calculated  to  give 
the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  history 
of  a  religious  house ;  and  the  less  so 
as  the  writer  has  mingled  with  the 
monastic  annals  fragments  of  family 
and  other  histories  which  only  in- 
directly concern  the  Priory.  Then 
again,  though  Gilbert  White  had  un- 
doubtedly access  to  all  the  documents, 
there  are  certainly  many  both  in- 
teresting and  important  which  he 
apparently  overlooked,  or  at  all  events 
did  not  utilise.  And  lastly,  writing  as 
he  did,  a  scholar  to  scholars,  he  thought 
it  unnecessary,  especially  in  the  later 
portions  of  his  narrative,  to  translate 
the  Latin  of  the  records  he  quotes. 
It  is  no  great  wonder  therefore  if  some 
recent  editors  have  thought  fit  to  omit 
entirely  the  whole  set  of  papers  on  the 
antiquities  of  Selborne,  and  if  the 
ordinary  reader  has  an  idea  in  his 
mind  that  White's  famous  book  is 
nothing  but  natural  history.  And 
the  story  of  Selborne  Priory,  be  it 
remembered,  is  of  quite  exceptional, 
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almost  of  unique  value  and  interest. 
For  in  Selborne  we  have  one  of  those 
rare  instances  of  a  suppressed  convent 
into  whose  taking  off  there  can  enter 
no  question  of  greedy  kings  and 
rascally  statesmen,  and  which  fell 
long  before  the  Reformation  was  heard 
of.  Nor  does  its  history  depend  on 
those  Commissioners  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  whose  characters  are  slowly 
growing  more  appalling  as  the  century 
wears  on.  Our  knowledge  of  its 
affairs  is  derived  exclusively  from  the 
records  of  its  own  officers,  or  the 
evidence  of  ecclesiastical  personages 
who  are  above  suspicion. 

To  a  modern  critic,  the  editor  of 
the  Selborne  charters,  Selborne  seema 
one  of  those  religious  houses  for  whose 
existence  there  was  no  actual  reason 
in  the  district  where  it  was  placed 
which  was  founded  in  an  age  when 
such  foundations  were  a  fashion,  and 
when  already  the  number  of  houses 
was  becoming  excessive.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  such  views  would 
have  seemed  as  ridiculous  to  the  men 
who  lived  before  the  Reformation  as 
many  of  their  views  seem  now  to  us. 
To  the  spirit  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  mere  foundation  or  endowment 
of  a  house  of  religion,  a  place  where 
pious  men  or  women  might  worship 
God  in  quietness  and  peace,  away 
from  the  troubles  and  turmoil  of  a 
hard  world,  was  of  itself  a  desirable 
thing,  apart  entirely  from  the  social  or 
economic  results  of  the  introduction 
of  such  a  house  into  a  country  district, 
and  apart  too  from  the  vicarious 
advantage  to  the  founders  and  bene- 
factors of  the  prayers  and  praises  of 
its  inmates.  And  even  though  much 
of  the  splendid  work  of  the  early 
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monasteries  no  longer  remained  to  be 
done,  yet  even  in  the  thirteenth  century 
a  house  of  religion  ought  to  have 
proved  in  several  separate  spheres  of 
duty  a  blessing  to  the  district  in  which 
it  was  placed.  It  ought  to  have  been, 
though  one  cannot  say  that  it  always 
was,  a  centre  of  intellectual  and  social 
activity.  There  were  wide  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  still  open  to  its 
residents  not  only  as  helpers  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  oppressed,  but 
as  the  lawyers,  doctors,  and  teachers 
to  the  district.  In  theory,  at  least, 
their  religious  influence  ought  to  have 
deepened  the  spirituality  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  in  particular  of 
the  parishes  they  served  as  priests  ; 
and  the  foundation  should,  and  often 
did,  act  as  a  stimulus  to  local  trade 
and  industry,  and  show  itself  a  model 
landlord. 

The  village  of  Selborne  must  have 
seemed  a  particularly  suitable  site  for 
a  monastic  house.  The  first  essential 
was  seclusion,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  little  fault  could  be  found 
with  Selborne  in  that  respect.  Even 
to-day  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ing country  is  unusually  wild,  and 
six  centuries  and  a  half  ago  Selborne 
was  practically  cut  off  from  civilisa- 
tion by  a  multitude  of  heaths,  moors, 
and  forests,  traversed  by  roads  that 
we  should  consider  scarcely  practic- 
able for  wheeled  vehicles.  The  size 
of  the  parish  and  its  population,  almost 
certainly  more  numerous  than  to-day, 
and  rough  and  lawless  as  every  forest 
population  was,  offered  an  ample  field 
to  the  energies  of  a  religious  brother- 
hood. For  men  who  sincerely  craved 
for  the  religious  life,  who  had  left  the 
world  behind  them  and  only  desired 
to  live  out  their  days  in  the  peace  of 
the  cloister  or  in  a  country  convent's 
daily  round  of  small  usefulness,  there 
could  be  no  more  suitable  place  than 
Selborne. 

The   founder,    Pierre    des    Roches, 


Bishop  of  Winchester  from  1205  to 
1238,  was  the  foremost,  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  unscrupulous,  of  the 
swarm  of  Breton  and  Poitevin  adven- 
turers who  had  flocked  into  England 
during  the  troublous  days  of  John's 
reign,  and  pushed  their  way  to  place 
and  preferment  by  a  steady  support 
of  the  royal  authority  against  the 
national  claims.  The  Priory  of  Sel- 
borne was  one  of  several  religious 
foundations  which  he  intended  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  as  a  benefactor 
of  the  Church,  and  thanks  to  the 
foresight  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  and 
the  comparative  completeness  of  the 
collection  of  deeds  which  he  stored 
at  Magdalen  College,  we  can  trace 
with  accuracy  the  successive  steps 
des  Roches  took  towards  that  end. 
A  site  was  acquired  in  1232,  and 
the  beginnings  of  the  Priory's  estates 
made  by  the  purchase  of  some  adjoin- 
ing land,  and  by  one  of  those  easy 
Crown  grants  which  make  the  modern 
charity  collector  sigh  with  envy.1 
Then  followed  the  Royal  Charter  of 
privileges  and  the  Papal  Bull,  and  by 
September,  1235,  the  history  of  Sel- 
borne Priory  had  commenced. 

The  new  foundation  was  designed 
for  a  Prior  and  fourteen  Canons 
Regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  not  monks,  but  bound  by  simi- 
lar rules,  living  the  same  common 
life,  and,  save  for  their  dress  and 
beards,  with  little  to  distinguish  them 
from  Cistercian  or  Benedictine.  Prob- 
ably it  was  no  difficult  matter  in 
1233  to  fill  the  fifteen  stalls,  for 
a  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm,  a 
spiritual  revival,  was  passing  over 
the  country,  not  before  it  was  needed, 
and  in  the  cities  Dominican  and  Fran- 
ciscan were  rousing  the  older  and 

1  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date  with 
absolute  precision  as  the  deeds  are  not  dated. 
Gilbert  White  takes  it  as  1232,  the  Editor 
of  the  Charters  as  1233. 
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wealthier  orders  to  such  purpose  that 
a  distinguished  modern  authority  has 
pointed  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  as  positively  the 
best  period  in  the  history  of  the 
English  monasteries  Had,  however, 
the  Bishop  done  no  more  for  the  new 
foundation  than  erect  its  buildings 
and  start  it  on  its  career  with  his 
blessing,  the  Prior  and  Canons  would 
have  fulfilled  their  vows  of  poverty 
in  a  disagreeably  literal  fashion.  There 
is  evidence  that  he  did  a  good  deal 
more  before  death  closed  his  turbu- 
lent career  in  1238.  For  one  thing, 
he  bought  land  for  them.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  it  was  from  his 
purse  that  they  derived  the  compara- 
tively large  sums  which  in  the  years 
between  1234  and  1238  they  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  property.  His  in- 
fluence, too,  was  not  less  plainly  seen 
in  the  liberal  gifts  of  land  and  landed 
rights  bestowed  on  the  Priory  by  the 
neighbouring  owners  at  the  outset  of 
its  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advowsons  he  obtained  for  them.  And 
advowsons  were  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  a  religious  house.  They  enabled  it 
to  kill  two,  or  indeed  three,  birds  with 
one  stone.  They  increased,  or  might 
increase,  its  religious  influence  :  they 
provided  pleasant  posts  for  its  mem- 
bers, precisely  as  the  livings  of  a  college 
do  for  its  Fellows  at  the  present  day ; 
and  under  the  thrifty  arrangements 
usually  made,  by  which  the  bulk  of 
the  income  was  diverted  into  the 
Priory  coffers  on  the  ground  that 
the  needs  of  a  convent  were  no  less 
religious  than  the  needs  of  a  vicar, 
they  were  no  small  direct  profit  to  the 
religious  corporation  that  owned  them. 
Selborne  itself  presents  an  apt  example 
of  the  way  in  which  these  livings 
were  plundered  (there  is  really  no 
other  word  for  it)  by  the  monastic 
house  to  which  they  had  been  appro- 
priated. In  1254,  twenty  years  after 
it  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the 


Convent,  and  presumably  upon  the 
death  of  the  incumbent,  a  scheme 
of  endowment  was  settled  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  Priory.  The  Convent 
was  to  receive  the  great  tithes  and  a 
pension,  as  it  was  termed,  of  £5  per 
annum,  quite  equal  to  £100  to-day, 
from  the  unhappy  vicar,  who  was  left 
to  find,  in  addition  to  the  £5,  chap- 
lains or  curates  for  the  chapels  at 
Oakhanger  and  Blackmer,  and  make 
what  living  he  could  of  the  house  and 
garden,  glebe,  small  tithes,  and  odds 
and  ends  in  the  shape  of  offerings  and 
fees.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
Selborne  does  not  strike  one  as  being 
a  particularly  lucrative  benefice.  The 
same  thought  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  more  than  one  of  the  vicars  of  Sel- 
borne in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  point  was  first  raised  by  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  incumbents  under 
the  new  scheme,  Richard  le  Bel,  and 
he  managed  not  only  to  obtain  a  sup- 
plementary personal  grant  of  four 
quarters  of  grain  a  year,  but  to  get 
promotion  to  Basing.  His  successor, 
Roger  de  Lechlade,  was  also  impressed 
with  the  marked  inadequacy  of  the 
vicar's  stipend.  Whether,  like  a 
good  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  who 
figure  in  the  Selborne  papers,  he 
had  a  turn  for  controversy,  or  whether 
it  was  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  hope  from  the  Convent,  at  all 
events  we  find  him  so  wanting  in 
a  proper  sense  of  gratitude  to  his 
patrons  as  to  re-open  this  delicate 
question ;  and  he  re-opened  it  with 
such  vigour  that  the  Priory  thought  it 
best  to  settle  the  matter  before  the 
official  of  the  Bishop  by  restoring 
the  tithes  of  flax,  and  releasing  the 
vicar  from  an  annual  payment  of 
seven  shillings,  exacting,  however, 
in  return  an  undertaking  that  the 
vicar  would  never  again  raise  any 
question  as  to  the  poverty  of  the 
living.  The  undertaking,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  worth  much, 
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r  twice  again  the  question  was  forced 
on  the  Priory,  once  in  1282  when  an 
impudent  fellow  of  a  vicar  who  was 
signally  defeated,  actually  claimed  as 
a  right  the  four  quarters  of  grain 
which  the  Convent  out  of  its  bounty 
had  granted  to  Richard  le  Bel.  Lastly 
in  1352  arose  a  parson  who  positively 
threatened  a  lawsuit,  at  a  time  too 
when  the  Priory  must  have  been  half 
beggared  by  the  Black  Death,  evi- 
dently a  most  unreasonable  man.  But 
unreasonable  or  not,  the  Priory  gave 
way,  granted  a  long  list  of  augmen- 
tations of  the  income,  cartloads  of 
wood,  straw,  and  hay,  great  tithes 
here,  land  and  buildings  there.  Thence- 
forward we  hear  no  more  of  the 
poverty  of  the  vicarage  of  Selborne. 

The  greater  part  indeed  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  Priory,  as  re- 
vealed to  us  by  the  documents,  is  a 
record  of  ecclesiastical  squabbles  not 
always  of  the  most  dignified  character, 
usually  compromised  or  settled  by 
arbitration.  Most  of  the  cases  refer 
to  tithes,  and  on  the  whole  the  Priory 
comes  fairly  well  out  of  its  lawsuits. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  litigation  too 
about  the  advowson  of  West  Tisted, 
which,  like  a  certain  statesman,  is 
constantly  popping  up.  Now  it  is 
claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ; 
once  that  extremely  rare  animal,  which 
the  law  terms  an  intruder,  claims 
to  have  been  duly  presented,  and  the 
Convent  has  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  defending  its  title  against  a 
plaintiff  who  was  probably  a  man  of 
straw.  Once  we  have  a  suit  which 
involves  a  claim  on  the  Convent's  part 
for  the  exhumation  and  restoration  of 
a  dead  parishioner,  though  one  is  re- 
lieved to  find  that  she  was  allowed  to 
rest  in  her  grave.  The  parsons  round 
Selborne  seem  quite  at  home  in  the 
law-courts.  Law,  no  doubt,  was  cheap 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  at  Selborne  as 
elsewhere  life  sometimes  needed  a 


little  fillip.  No  one  has  doubted  the 
efficacy  of  a  lawsuit  in  that  direction. 
Of  the  internal  history  of  the  Priory 
during  the  earlier  part  of  its  existence 
little  or  nothing  is  discoverable.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  documents  which 
have  survived  are  unhappily  muni- 
ments, deeds  of  title  which  might  be 
useful  to  the  college  in  any  question 
of  rights,  and  which  were  therefore 
carefully  preserved  by  Bishop  Wayn- 
flete  when  he  procured  the  annexation 
of  the  Priory  to  Magdalen  College.  It 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  they  are  all 
that  the  Bishop  found  to  bring.  As 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  it  is  certain 
from  the  records  of  Wykeham's  visita- 
tion that  the  Convent  had  not  kept 
proper  accounts,  that  its  deeds  and 
papers  had  not  been  properly  pre- 
served, and  that  its  property  had  been 
managed  in  a  very  careless  fashion. 
It  is  clear,  too,  from  what  is  left,  that 
many  of  the  most  important  docu- 
ments have  been  lost.  But,  taking 
the  papers  as  we  find  them,  there  are 
two  or  three  significant  points  to  be 
noticed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Priory  did  not  shrink  from 
forgery  when  it  could  not  establish  a 
title  by  other  means.  Three  deeds  at 
least,  relating  to  properties  of  nine 
and  ten  acres  at  Basing  and  Basing- 
stoke,  and  purporting  to  be  grants  to 
the  Convent  from  the  Ywode  family, 
are  certainly  forgeries.  If  nothing 
else  betrayed  them,  the  hand  they  are 
written  in  would  be  suspicious,  for  it 
is  half  a  century  later  than  their  pro- 
fessed date.  But  the  forger  has  done 
his  work  so  clumsily  that  four  or  five 
separate  indictments  would  stand 
against  him,  not  the  least  being  the  fact 
that  the  deeds  are  dated  a  year  before 
the  Priory  was  in  existence.  In  days 
when  the  system  of  conveyancing  made 
forgery  easy,  the  temptation  to  settle 
a  dispute  by  the  production  of  an 
apparently  forgotten  deed  must  have 
been  almost  irresistible  to  an  un- 
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scrupulous  man,  and  one  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  industry  of  the 
Selborne  forger  stopped  short  at  the 
three  deeds  already  mentioned.  In 
the  next  place  one  would  say  that  the 
Priory  was  fully  capable  of  looking 
after  its  own  interests,  and  that  its 
Priors  were  certainly  competent  men 
of  business.  Their  assiduity  and  in- 
dustry in  acquiring  land  seems  as- 
tounding, and  fully  explains,  were  an 
explanation  needed,  the  constant  efforts 
of  Crown  and  Parliament  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  monastic  accumulations.  They 
purchased  land  freely ;  they  obtained 
still  more  by  gift.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  at  least,  until  it  was  checked 
by  De  Religiosis,  the  stream  of  do- 
nations ran  like  a  mill-race.  Widows 
were  especially  kind  to  the  Priory. 
But  apart  from  widows  the  Convent 
certainly  appears  to  have  always  had 
a  keen  eye  for  the  main  chance.  It 
was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  an 
acre  or  half  an  acre  that  could  be  had 
for  little  or  nothing,  to  get  in  any 
outstanding  incumbrance,  however 
petty,  or  to  accommodate  a  parson  who 
was  in  need  of  ready  money.  Con- 
veyancing of  course  cost  nothing  but 
the  parchment,  and  such  little  trifles, 
therefore,  as  a  release  of  a  rent  of 
twopence,  or  half  a  pound  of  pepper, 
were  not  to  be  despised.  Once  in  a 
way  the  Convent  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  a  countess  who  founded 
a  chantry ;  and  founding  a  chantry 
was  an  expensive  business  for  the 
countess.  Or  the  house  manages  to 
get  a  grant  of  what  is  in  modern 
Selborne  the  village  green,  and  obtains 
from  the  Crown  the  right  to  a  market 
there.  Then  for  cash  or  land  down 
the  Canons  would  grant  a  life  pension 
or  a  corrody,  so  much  provision  for 
the  grantee's  life.  In  default  of  land 
they  were  quite  willing  to  buy  a  serf 
or  two  with  their  families,  or  to  accept 
the  lucrative  right  of  marriage  over  an 
heir.  The  best  regulated  families,  too, 


could  not  be  sure  of  keeping  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  ;  and  when  any 
such  unpleasant  event  did  happen  the 
Convent  was  for  a  consideration  pre- 
pared to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  had 
no  conscientious  objections,  it  would 
appear,  to  driving  a  good  bargain  for 
itself. 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  bargain- 
ing capacities  we  find  that  twice  in 
the  thirteenth  century  complaints  had 
been  made  at  Rome  of  the  mis- 
management and  waste  which  charac- 
terised the  Priory's  economy  ;  and 
twice  over,  in  1265  and  1281,  was  a 
Papal  Bull  issued  to  the  Prior  of 
Southwark,  one  of  the  strongest  houses 
of  the  Order,  directing  him  to  en- 
deavour to  recover  for  the  Priory  of 
Selborne  various  possessions  which  it 
had  improperly  parted  with.  To  have 
called  for  such  interference  the  mis- 
management must  have  been  serious 
indeed.  Beyond  that,  we  have,  as 
has  been  said,  little  definite  know- 
ledge as  to  the  internal  history  of  the 
Convent  during  the  earlier  part  of  its 
existence.  No  doubt  at  first,  while 
the  religious  revival  of  the  thirteenth 
century  lasted,  things  went  well 
enough.  But  religious  revivals  wear 
themselves  out  in  time,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  is 
plain  that  at  Selborne  the  revival  in 
question  had  worn  very  thin  indeed. 
At  that  time  the  see  of  Winchester 
was  occupied  by  perhaps  the  very 
ablest  of  all  its  Bishops,  William  of 
Wykeham,  whose  high  character,  great 
abilities,  and  strenuous  energy,  ren- 
dered his  episcopate  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  diocese.  In  the  first 
few  years  of  his  tenure  of  the 
see  he  is  said  to  have  visited 
three  times  all  the  religious  houses 
under  his  supervision.  And  such  a 
visitation  under  a  businesslike  bishop 
was  no  trivial  matter.  It  meant  a 
public  examination  of  the  Convent  as 
a  whole,  and  a  private  inquiry  from 
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every  member  of  it,  into  every  detail 
of  the  corporate  and  individual  life  and 
management.  And  from  the  Bishop's 
injunctions  it  is  clear  that  things  were 
gravely  wrong  at  Selborne.  The  earlier 
visitations,  the  first  of  which  had  taken 
place  fourteen  years  before,  had  plainly 
been  as  useless  as  the  liberality  which 
had  led  him  in  1377  to  help  the  con- 
vent by  paying  off  its  debts.  Bishop 
Wykeham  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  in  1387  he  issued  a  set  of  in- 
junctions which,  unless  we  are  to  regard 
Selborne  as  a  unique  picture  of  mon- 
astic backsliding,  casts  an  unpleasant 
light  upon  the  internal  economy  and 
conduct  of  a  monastic  house  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  With  the  Bishop's 
commands  and  threats  of  punishment 
we  have  not  to  deal,  though  of  them- 
selves they  are  condemnation  enough. 
The  main  points  are  the  statements 
of  what  the  visitations  had  revealed 
to  him.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  they  had  not  revealed.  The 
numbers  of  the  Convent  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  below  the  proper  tale. 
Not  only  had  the  canonical  rules  been 
broken,  but  practices  had  crept  in 
which  were  contrary  to  a  life  of  re- 
ligion and  good  repute.  As  regards 
the  services  the  chantry  masses  had 
not  been  duly  performed  ;  it  had  been 
the  custom  for  the  household  officers 
to  make  their  duties  an  excuse  for 
absenting  themselves  from  the  regular 
daily  services  in  the  church,  and  it  is 
strongly  hinted  that  others  had  failed 
to  attend,  or  had  left  the  service  half- 
way through,  who  had  not  even  the 
excuse  of  household  duties.  The 
church-vessels,  altar-cloths,  and  vest- 
ments were  in  a  dirty  and  disgusting 
condition.  Sour  and  bad  wine  had 
been  thought  good  enough  for  the 
Sacrament.  The  buildings  had  been 
most  improperly  used.  The  cloisters 
had  become  a  common  thoroughfare, 
from  which  a  great  many  disorders 
(dissolutiones)  had  arisen.  The  doors 


of  church  and  cloister  had  not  been 
locked  at  the  proper  hours,  so  that 
women  of  doubtful  and  disreputable 
character  (stispectce  persona}  et  alias, 
inhonestce)  were  in  the  habit  of  tra- 
versing both  buildings  in  an  unseemly 
manner  in  the  darkness  or  twilight, 
and  even  at  questionable  or  unlawful 
hours  (in  tenebris  atque  umbris,  tem- 
poribus  etiam  suspectis  et  illicitis,  in- 
decenter),  from  which  a  variety  of 
injuries  and  scandals  had  frequently 
occurred.  Apparently  the  passage 
had  been  open  all  night,  for  the 
Bishop  enjoins  that  in  future  the 
doors  are  to  be  kept  locked  from 
supper-time  to  the  morning  service  or 
breakfast.  The  buildings  both  of  the 
Priory  and  of  the  estates  are  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  bordering  upon  ruin. 
In  the  domestic  economy  there  were 
serious  faults.  Proper  accounts  had 
not  been  kept,  nor  had  they  been  duly 
audited.  There  had  been  heavy  loss 
on  the  liveries  and  corrodies  which 
had  been  granted.  Relics,  church- 
plate,  vestments,  and  books  had  been 
pledged,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
rules.  An  annual  allowance  had  been 
given  to  the  brethren  in  lieu  of 
clothing  irrespective  of  their  wants,  a 
practice  quite  against  all  rule.  Fur- 
ther, the  Bishop's  words  indicate, 
though  they  do  not  definitely  state, 
that  the  sick  and  infirm  had  not  been 
properly  cared  for,  that  chambers  in 
the  infirmary  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  property  of  individual  Canons, 
and  that  the  proper  alms  and  cast 
garments  had  not  been  given  to  the 
poor.  Still  more  unsatisfactory  was 
the  life  led  by  the  inmates.  The 
rule  of  silence  had  been  disregarded. 
Some  of  the  Canons  and  brethren 
scarcely  knew  how  to  read,  could  not 
understand  what  they  read,  nor  go 
through  the  service  without  being 
guilty  of  the  grossest  false  quantities. 
Some  had  taken  to  making  excursions 
without  leave,  riding  out  to  the  farms 
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just  as  it  took  each  one's  fancy,  and 
stopping  there  so  long  as  they  thought 
fit.  Some  were  openly  sportsmen, 
keeping  hounds  and  following  them  in 
public.  It  is  hinted  that  some  of 
them  had  through  the  Prior's  laxity 
acquired  private  property.  In  their 
dress  some  at  least  had  abandoned  the 
traditions  of  the  order,  wearing  shoes 
of  burnet  and  leggings,  or  quasi- 
leggings  ;  while  in  a  subsequent  clause 
the  Bishop  warns  them  against  the 
use  of  furred  robes  and  silken  girdles. 
There  had  been,  says  the  Bishop,  too 
many  little  private  dinners  and  enter- 
taining of  guests  to  the  neglect  of  the 
common  meals.  The  whole  picture, 
in  fact,  is  that  of  a  body  of  men  who 
had  not  merely  forgotten  or  aban- 
doned the  first  principles  of  the  re- 
ligious life,  but  who  were  collectively 
and  individually  most  grossly  abusing 
the  trust  which  had  been  committed 
to  them.  And,  as  White  remarks,  the 
criticisms  come  with  a  far  deeper  force 
when  we  remember  that  they  are  not 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  those  later 
commissioners  whose  character  arouses 
so  much  indignation  in  the  minds  of 
monastic  apologists,  nor  even  from 
one  of  the  reforming  bishops,  but  from 
an  extremely  able  and  clear-sighted 
prelate  whose  one  object  was  to  be  a 
good  friend  to  Selborne,  and  who  was 
not  slow  to  manifest  his  goodwill,  both 
before  and  after  the  injunctions,  in 
a  practical  and  pecuniary  form. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  was  the  immediate  effect  of 
Bishop  Wykeham's  injunctions.  Per- 
manent result,  it  is  to  be  feared,  there 
was  little  or  none ;  the  mischief  had 
gone  too  far  for  that.  The  whole 
traditions  of  the  place  were  steeped 
in  worldliness  and  mismanagement. 
Of  its  history  between  Wykeham's 
death  and  Waynflete's  accession  we 
know  practically  nothing.  But  on 
the  death  of  Prior  Stepe  in  1454, 
seven  years  after  Waynflete's  episco- 


pate commenced,  the  veil  again  lifts. 
Never  was  there  a  more  determined 
effort  to  reform  a  religious  house 
from  outside  than  that  made  by 
Bishop  Waynflete  ;  certainly  no  effort 
failed  more  signally.  Seven  years  had 
apparently  convinced  him  as  clearly 
as  it  did  Wykeham  of  the  urgent  need 
of  some  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Priory,  and  when  upon  Stepe's  death 
he  was  appealed  to  for  the  usual 
licence  for  the  Convent  to  proceed  to 
an  election  of  a  new  Prior,  he  declined 
to  grant  it,  and  placed  the  Convent 
under  the  temporary  charge  of  Peter 
Berne  the  sacristan.  His  reasons  were 
obvious.  It  was  unlikely  in  the  ex- 
treme that  such  a  reformer  as  the 
time  demanded  would  be  elected  by  so 
disorderly  a  Priory,  while  after  six 
months'  delay  the  appointment  would 
lapse  to  the  Bishop.  The  lapse  took 
place,  and  the  Bishop  appointed  Peter 
Berne  to  the  vacant  office.  The 
appointment  was  not  successful.  Berne 
was,  no  doubt,  a  well-meaning  man. 
That  his  personal  character  was  high, 
and  that  he  did  what  he  could  to 
improve  the  standard  of  life  and 
economy  at  the  Priory,  the  Bishop's 
entry  in  his  register  (laudabiliter 
vixisse  et  rexisse)  is  enough  to  prove. 
A  strong  Prior  even  in  the  last  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  could  have 
done  much ;  he  could  not  perhaps 
have  filled  up  the  vacant  stalls,  for 
there  were  now  no  more  than  four 
Canons,  but  he  could  at  least  have 
prevented  the  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment which  were  ruining  the  society. 
That  he  could  not,  or  at  all  events 
did  not  do  so,  is  plain  enough  from 
the  fact  that  in  1462  the  Bishop  was 
compelled  to  issue  a  sequestration, 
appointing  two  parish  clergymen  and 
a  layman  receivers  of  the  whole  in- 
come of  the  Priory.  Luckily  we  have 
a  rough  draft  of  the  statement  of  the 
Convent's  accounts,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  its  income  was  by  the  Bishop's 
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directions  to  be  applied.  The  total 
gross  revenue  was  in  modern  figures 
£1,038  6s.,  £858  8s.  net.  Of  this  £120 
was  assigned  to  the  Prior  for  his 
income,  £360  to  the  four  Canons  and 
their  servants.  The  remainder  was 
for  the  next  two  years  to  be  equally 
divided  between  payment  of  debts  and 
the  necessary  repairs ;  and  to  the 
former  purpose  had  also  been  devoted 
the  sum  of  £648  14s.,  the  price  of 
stock  which  had  been  sold.  That  by 
means  of  the  sequestration  some  large 
repairs  were  effected  is  clear  from 
some  fragments  that  remain  of  an 
account-book  for  the  next  two  years. 
But  something  more  was  needed. 
That  a  sequestration  at  all  had  been 
issued  is  commentary  enough  on  Prior 
Berne's  management,1  and  one  is  not 
surprised  to  find  that  in  1468  Bishop 
Waynflete  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  stronger  head  was  necessary,  and 
that  Prior  Berne  resigned.  Then 
twice  in  succession  the  Bishop  ap- 
pointed an  Augustinian  Canon  from  a 
distance,  but  both  died  within  a  short 
time  of  their  appointment.  Upon  the 
second  vacancy  the  four  surviving 
Canons  elected  Berne  once  again,  and 
after  a  few  years'  trial  he  again 
resigned.  Excepting  Berne,  all  the 
old  Canons  had  died  or  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  houses,  and  four  new 
men  had  taken  their  places.  Two 
more  attempts  were  made.  A  Prior 
was  brought  by  the  Bishop  from  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  but  he 
either  died  or  proved  himself  no  better 
than  his  predecessors,  for  in  1484  the 
Priorship  was  again  vacant  and  the 
vacancy  was  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  one  of  the  Canons,  probably  the 
last  surviving  member  of  the  society. 
He  was  a  man  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  it  seems  likely  enough  that  he 
was  merely  appointed  as  a  kind  of 

1  The  writer  has  on  this  question  been  com- 
pelled to  differ  from  the  view  taken  by  Gilbert 
White. 


stopgap  until  it  could  be  decided  what 
was  to  be  done  with  a  Priory  without 
Canons,  whose  buildings  were  falling 
into  ruin,  and  whose  material  and 
moral  condition  had  long  been  a 
scandal  to  the  diocese. 

The  position  of  the  Convent  was 
indeed  hopeless.  The  Bishop  had  done 
everything  that  man  could  do.  He 
had  made,  not  one  or  two,  but  seven 
separate  attempts  to  restore  order  and 
good  management,  and  in  all  he  had 
completely  failed.  He  had,  by  his  own 
evidence,  removed  Prior  after  Prior ; 
there  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
he  had  shipped  off  every  one  of 
those  whom  we  may  term  the  old 
gang.  He  had,  he  says,  both  person- 
ally and  by  deputy,  taken  the  utmost 
pains  time  after  time  to  reform  the 
Priory,  and  he  now  considered  it  out 
of  all  human  power  to  bring  about 
a  better  state  of  things.  It  was  not,  in 
fact,  merely  the  Priory  that  was  at 
fault,  it  was  monasticism  itself  that 
was  being  weighed  and  found  wanting. 
There  was  only  one  solution  possible, 
to  suppress  the  Priory  and  appropriate 
to  some  more  worthy  use  revenues 
which  were  already,  it  was  alleged, 
being  largely  devoted  to  lay  purposes. 
It  is  fortunate  indeed  for  the  Bishop's 
reputation  that  he  lived  when  he  did, 
well  before  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  we  should  have  heard  much  as 
to  the  greed  of  prelates  who  robbed  the 
Church  to  enrich  a  college.  For  it 
was  Waynflete's  newly  founded  col- 
lege of  Magdalen  to  which  he  deter- 
mined to  annex  what  was  left  of  the 
Selborne  property,  and  in  due  time 
his  determination  was  carried  into 
effect.  We  need  not  go  through  the 
formal  steps  that  were  taken  towards 
this  end  and  the  evidence  which  was 
given  before  the  commissary  twice 
over,  once  in  the  parish  church  of 
Farnham,  once  in  that  of  Esher.  We 
have  already  quoted  the  Bishop ;  the 
Chapter  of  Winchester  fully  approved  ; 
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the  Prior  himself  gave  evidence  sup- 
porting, and  more  than  supporting 
everything  that  the  Bishop  had  al- 
leged. No  doubt  it  mattered  little  to 
him,  an  old  man  of  seventy-two  years, 
whether  he  drew  his  salary  as  head  of 
an  empty  Priory  or  was  pensioned  off 
in  the  semi-retirement  of  a  chaplaincy. 
No  one  appeared  to  object  to  the 
process  ;  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  see 
who  else  could  have  objected.  In 
such  circumstances  only  one  result  was 
possible,  and  on  August  8th,  1485, 
Selborne  Priory,  or  rather  what 
remained  of  its  possessions,  was  an- 
nexed to  Magdalen  College,  and  the 
annexation  was  duly  confirmed  by  a 
Papal  Bull.  For  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years,  at  any  rate  until  1550, 
the  college  kept  at  least  some  of  the 
Priory  buildings  together  and  a  resi- 
dent chaplain  to  say  mass  for  the  souls 
of  the  benefactors.  But  as  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation  extended 
one  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  chap- 
laincy was  discontinued,  and  the 
buildings,  as  generally  was  the  case, 
turned  into  the  common  quarry  of  the 
district. 

Such  was  the  history  and  such  the 
fall  of  the  Priory  of  Selborne.     It  will 


be  at  all  events  a  satisfactory  reflec- 
tion to  those  who  are  apt  to  wax 
sentimental  on  the  blessings  of  ancient 
and  modern  monasticism  to  reflect 
that  its  dissolution  was  not  brought 
about  by  the  avarice,  or  malice,  or 
false  witness  of  its  enemies.  It  fell 
simply  by  reason  of  its  own  inherent 
rottenness.  It  was  in  fact  a  signal 
instance  of  one  of  those  delusions 
from  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
deter  Catholicism,  that  in  old  bottles 
one  is  sure  to  find  old  wine.  All  the 
externals  that  appertain  to  prosperity, 
money,  lands,  powerful  friends,  tem- 
porary enthusiasm,  the  Priory  could 
command,  and  command  in  abund- 
ance. What  was  beyond  its  reach, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  nearly  all  the 
religious  houses  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  salt  which  had  not  lost 
its  savour ;  the  old  spirit  of  service, 
of  self-sacrifice,  which  renders  fragrant 
the  memory  of  the  early  monks.  It 
was  this  want  which  made  monasticism 
to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  every 
reasonable  man,  and  involved  in  the 
fall  of  the  worm-eaten  mass  some 
fragments  which  one  would  have 
wished  to  see  spared  and  which  de- 
served a  better  fate. 
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IN  a  strange  little  village,  some- 
where in  England,  lived  Prissy  Emlet. 
People  sometimes  strayed  very  near 
her  home,  and  strayed  away  again 
tired  and  hungry,  longing  for  sign  of 
human  creatures,  when  all  the  time 
they  had  been  looking  right  over  the 
tops  of  a  score  of  chimneys,  old  chim- 
neys wrapped  about  with  ivy  and 
house-leek,  whence,  if  the  wind  had 
lain  aright,  they  might  have  savoured 
frizzling  bacon  and  eggs.  Stomachs, 
braced  by  the  keen  air  of  the  plain, 
and  the  fear  of  never  smelling  any- 
thing more  substantial,  would  have 
been  irresistibly  drawn  on  by  such 
means,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  naught  but  dun  grass  from  their 
feet  to  the  wind-hole  ;  but  if  they  had 
followed  their  noses  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  heard  something  soon,  a 
rusty  pump  braying,  the  thud  of  chop- 
ping, the  crying  of  babes,  or  the  crow- 
ing of  cocks.  Spurred  by  the  sound, 
they  would  have  at  last  won  sight  of  a 
wisp  of  blue  smoke  arising  from  the 
ground,  and  so  have  lighted  on  Little 
Dinder,  lying  curled  up  like  a  field 
mouse  in  a  hollow  of  the  great  green 
blanket,  with  pinfold,  pump,  church, 
and  parsonage,  springing  up,  with  an 
inn  and  eighteen  cottages  to  look  after 
them,  beside  a  rough  chalk  road, 
which  a  few  miles  back  over  the  brow 
was  but  a  faint  track.  And  there 
was  a  tinkling  stream,  turning  up  un- 
abashed from  nowhere,  and  frisking 
down  the  roadside  as  if  it  had  been 
guiding  the  wanderer  for  miles  past 
like  a  properly  conducted  watercourse. 
Weary  men  who  found  these  things 
were  often  very  irritated,  and  would 
vow  that  they  had  never  seen  such  a 


place  in  their  lives,  and  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  marked  on  the  map ; 
they  wanted  to  know  how  people  could 
live  in  such  a  hole,  and  how  they  ever 
found  their  way  into  it  or  out  of  it. 
Then  Prissy,  as  she  slapped  thick,  salt, 
glistening  rashers  into  the  frying-pan, 
or  raked  together  smouldering  turves, 
would  say  :  "  Lor  bless  'ee,  we'm  able 
to  get  here  right  'nough.  We'd  jess 
look  at  that  tump,"  indicating  with 
her  fork  a  far-away  clump  of  firs,  like 
a  pimple  on  the  face  of  the  plain. 

But  travellers,  unless  they  were  old, 
or  blind,  or  bilious,  looked  not  at  the 
clump  but  at  Prissy,  for  she  was 
goodly  to  look  at,  sweetly  slender, 
divinely  tall,  and  generally  half  blinded 
by  a  drifted  wisp  of  golden  hair,  which 
needed  tucking  under  a  thick  net  with 
a  rounded  arm.  Nature  the  ever- 
young,  Mistress  of  Arts,  had  taught 
her  to  look  at  one  in  a  kind  of  acci- 
dental, dreamy  manner,  and  to  retire 
into  herself  as  a  down  rabbit  dives 
into  his  burrow.  But  her  little  ways 
were  all  her  own  ;  and  when  she  looked 
at  a  man  so,  she  did  not  know  quite 
what  he  thought  about  those  eyes  of 
harebell  blue,  and  when  she  so  dived, 
she  dived  in  a  spasm  of  fear  that  there 
was  a  smut  on  her  nose. 

Now,  it  fell  out  that  Robert  Ross, 
of  the  Mill,  took  certain  teggs  of  his 
father's,  certain  lambs,  and  certain  fat 
beasts  to  Langston  stock-sale  ;  and  hav- 
ing sold  well  he  drank  well,  and  wended 
home  as  the  sun  turned  back.  When 
he  came  to  the  chalk-pit  on  the  Thou- 
sand Acre,  by  reason  of  the  liquor  that 
was  in  him  he  took  the  left-hand  track 
after  the  three  stones,  and  then  bare 
leftward  at  the  Gibbet,  which,  as  every 
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man  knows  who  is  sober,  is  the  way 
to  Dinder  and  never  the  way  to 
Mallop.  Therefore  his  long  legs 
brought  him  into  the  inn  at  Dinder 
as  Prissy  was  getting  her  father's 
supper  against  he  came  back  from 
Langston  ;  and  when  Prissy  came  in 
from  the  kitchen  and  looked  at  him  in 
that  way  of  hers,  or  ever  he  was  aware 
his  soul  made  him  like  the  chariots 
of  Amminadib,  and  he  could  scarcely 
gasp,  "  Quart,  please,  miss." 

After  a  score  or  so  of  sips  at  his 
cider,  his  heart  rose  within  him  and 
he  conversed.  He  said  it  was  a  cold 
day,  and  he  said  it  was  a  bit  coldish, 
and  he  said  it  was  cold  coming  up  by 
Thousand  Acre.  Somewhat  later  he 
said  it  was  dampish,  and  main  sharp 
in  the  wind  ;  and  he  said  it  did  blow 
a  bit  wettish,  but  he  thought  the  rain 
would  not  come  till  the  change  of  the 
moon.  Then  he  said  it  was  cool  for 
the  time  of  year,  and  Prissy  looked  at 
him,  and  he  immediately  perceived  it 
was  a  warm  evening,  and  said  so. 

Then  the  little  wanton  god  stirred 
him  up  with  his  poisoned  dart,  and  he 
became  anxious  about  Prissy's  health, 
and  inquired  after  it  twice.  In  the 
fulness  of  his  sympathy  he  even  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  she  would  put 
a  bit  of  something  soft  round  her 
pretty  head  when  she  went  out  and 
not  get  cold,  or  let  the  sun  harm  her. 
Then  Prissy's  mother  wanted  her,  and 
Robert  went  to  sleep  with  his  curly 
poll  on  the  scrubbed  table  hard  by  his 
blue  mug. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  Rector's 
roan  came  cornwards  at  a  great  pace 
over  the  turf,  and  it  took  some  per- 
suasion to  make  him  stop  at  the  inn. 
However,  the  withered  little  Rector 
was  his  master,  and  burly  John  Emlet 
alighted  carefully,  with  a  coffin-shaped 
case  under  his  arm  and  a  round  box 
in  his  hand,  and  bade  the  Rector  good- 
day,  and  thanked  him  kindly,  and  said 
his  Prissy  should  be  round  at  half -past 


six.  The  thump  of  the  aforesaid  case 
being  deposited  upon  the  table  aroused 
Robert  from  his  reposing,  and  he 
watched  Prissy's  blush  as  her  father 
unlocked  the  brown  case  and  produced 
a  fiddle. 

"  Well,  I  never  did,"  said  Mrs.  Em- 
let.  "To  think  of  the  Rector's  a- 
wanting  to  teach  my  gel  that  thing  ! 
A  pretty  figure  you'll  cut,  Priss  ! " 

"  I'll  warrant  she'd  make  a  fine 
player,"  her  father  said,  patting  her 
shoulder  fondly  ;  "  and  it  do  seem  to 
I  as  'tis  more  a  wimmin's  thing  than 
a  man's  thing,  all  a  tweedleein'  and  a 
twiddlediddlin'  about." 

Prissy  said  nothing,  but  she  looked 
at  the  fiddle  and  a  string  broke. 
"  There  now,"  said  she,  "  the  old 
thing's  gone  and  broke  of  its  own  self  ! 
Now  how  about  half -past  six  ? " 

Then  Robert  stretched  out  a  hand 
for  the  fiddle.  "  Give  it  to  I,"  said 
he  ;  "  may  be  I  can  mend'n." 

He  was  an  ingenious  young  chap, 
and  soon  learned  the  twist  and  the 
hitch  that  makes  a  string  catch.  He 
repaired  the  damage,  and  handed  the 
fiddle  back  to  Priss,  or  would  have 
handed  it  back  if  she  had  not  raised 
her  eyes  and  made  him  drop  it. 

"  I  don't  know  if  thee  be  clever  or 
clumsy,  young  man,"  grumbled  John, 
overlooking  it  tenderly ;  "  but  'tis 
a-harnessed  up  again  all  right  sure 
enough,  Priss.  Better  take'n  awayr 
lass,  afore  he  drops'n  again." 

"  Be'est  a-going  to  play  him  thyself 
then  ?  "  asked  Bob. 

"Ah,  I  be,"  replied  rosy  Prissy, 
tripping  away  with  her  treasure. 

"  Parson's  fad,  that  is.  He  would 
have  it  that  our  Priss  had  a  hand 
for  the  fiddle,  and  a  ear  for'm  too. 
Come  o'  singin'  in  the  quire,"  explained 
the  proud  parent.  "Parson,  he've 
got  a  band.  Thur's  lots  a-learning. 
Young  Jakes  have  a-got  a  flute  in  it, 
and  Noah,  he's  in  it  with  that  there 
foozle-pipe  o'  his'n.  Oh,  ah,  and 
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thur's  young  Toby,  he's  in  it.  Plays 
a  big  fiddle,  he  do,  wot  they  calls  a 
vermicello.  A  big  un,  it  is." 

"  Young  Toby  from  Warmster 
End  1 " 

"  Ah." 

"  Who  learned  him  to  play  1 " 

"  Learned  isself." 

Bob's  imagination  was  not  naturally 
fertile,  nor  had  it  been  developed  by 
exercise.  Nevertheless  it  rapidly 
sketched  out  for  him  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  handsome  black-haired 
young  Toby  wreathing  himself  about 
a  big  fiddle  with  a  foreign  name, 
irradiated  by  the  sunshine  of  the 
look.  Straightway  he  took  a  great 
resolution ;  with  heaven's  help  he, 
Robert,  would  have  a  bigger  fiddle 
than  Toby's,  and  would  play  it 
louder. 

Fired  with  the  new  fervour  he 
marched  to  the  Rectory  and  rang  the 
bell  without  allowing  time  for  cold 
thought.  A  gracious  smell  of  supper 
preceded  the  maid  who  opened  the 
oaken  door,  and  Parson  Potts  came 
out  rubbing  his  hands.  "Well,  my 
boy,  how  are  you,  eh1?  Where  do 
you  come  from  1  Ross,  Ross,  son  of 
old  David  Ross,  of  Mallop  Mill,  eh  1 
Bless  my  soul,  how  you  boys  do  grow  ! 
And  how's  your  father,  and  my  very 
good  friend  the  vicar,  eh  ?  And  those 
Welsh  sheep  of  his  ?  Ha !  ha !  no 
keeping  'em  in,  eh  ?  Ah,  I  said  how 
it  would  be.  And  what  are  you  doing 
over  here,  eh  ? " 

Robert  explained  how  that  he  had 
heard  tell  of  a  band  and  wanted  to  be 
in  it.  He  told  the  Rector  that  he  was 
fond  of  music ;  he  said  he  knew  his 
notes,  and  he  otherwise  lied  unto  the 
spiritual  man. 

"  Well,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
play,  eh?" 

Robert  scratched  his  head.  "  Have 
'ee  got  e'er  a  big  un,"  he  inquired, 
a  rare  big  un  ;  one  o'  them  there  very 
big  uns  ?  " 


"A  big  one,  eh?" 

"  Ah ;  one  o'  them  there  grand- 
father-fiddles, a  real  big  un  ? " 

"  H'm  !  Well,  curiously  enough, 
Ross,  that's  just  the  thing  we  do  re- 
quire ;  and  if  you  can  get  hold  of  one, 
and  if  you  are  musician  enough  to 
teach  yourself  how  to  play  it,  you 
might  make  yourself  very  useful. 
Only,  you  must  come  regularly,  and 
eleven  miles  is  a  long  away  to  bring  a 
big  fiddle." 

"  Oh,  I  can  get  here  right  enough, 
if  so  be  as  I  can  get  he  here." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  where  he's  to 
come  from,"  said  the  Rector,  rubbing 
his  chin  meditatively.  "  Matt  Slo- 
combe,  the  cobbler  at  Leverell,  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  met  about  these  parts 
who  played  the  bass." 

"  Well,  I'll  get  me  over  and  see  he. 
Good-night,  Parson." 

"  Come  back  a  minute,  Ross. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  stop  and  see  the 
practice  to-night  1  It  begins  at  half- 
past  six  ;  but  I  suppose  you  have  a 
long  walk,  eh  ?  " 

Robert  needed  no  second  invitation  ; 
so  at  half-past  six,  after  supper  in  the 
tool-house  (that  being  the  social  posi- 
tion assigned  to  him  by  the  Rector's 
wife,  a  childless  and  punctilious  per- 
son whose  stepfather  had  been  mar- 
ried to  a  lady  of  title)  at  half-past 
six,  we  say,  when  the  supper-tray  had 
been  removed,  and  the  shears,  and  the 
syringes,  and  the  netting,  and  the 
model  reaping  -  machine,  and  the 
cricket-bags,  and  the  garden-lights 
had  been  bustled  away,  and  candles 
had  been  stuck  all  round  upon  the 
sills,  distant  quacks  and  bleats,  as  of 
a  simple  creature  in  agony,  arose  be- 
yond the  shrubbery,  and  anon  there 
was  a  heavy  knock  at  the  door,  and 
a  heavy  young  man  creaked  appre- 
hensively into  the  candlelight,  gleam- 
ing with  soap  and  attired  in  the 
raiment  of  the  Sabbath. 

"  Why,   Ross,   what  be   'ee   a-doing 
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here  ? "  he  inquired,  with  no  great  cor- 
diality. 

Robert  explained  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  particular  invitation  from  the 
Rector  to  attend  on  purpose  to  give 
him  any  hints  as  to  the  appearance  or 
abilities  of  .the  band  ;  and  Noah  eyed 
him  suspiciously,  sucking  glumly  at 
his  clarionet,  and  occasionally  gurgling 
into  the  instrument  obscure  reflections 
of  his  uneasiness. 

Then,  from  far  away,  sounds  shrill 
and  plaintive  floated  on  the  air,  as  of 
some   spirit   of    the   wind   bemoaning 
the  departure  of  the  pleasant  summer 
time.      As  these  strains  drifted  down 
the    hill    there    was   the    sound  of  a 
woman's   laugh,   whereat   Robert    fid- 
geted in   his  corner  and  Noah  sniffed 
deliberately.    But  in  came  the  Rector, 
fiddle  in  hand,  and  he  tuned  it  and 
skirled    up    and    down    in     an     inci- 
dental    and     semi-conscious     manner 
which    was    very    impressive.       Then 
entered    young    Jakes    the    flautist, 
and    a    man    from  Crow  Clump,  five 
miles    away,    with    a    bassoon.      Still 
appeared    no    sequel    to    the    laugh ; 
and     at     last     the     Rector,     saying, 
"  Well,   I  think,  friends,   we'll    make 
a  start,"  doled  out  to  each  his  portion 
of  the  feast  of    sound    contained    on 
slips    of    manuscript.      As     they    un- 
loosed    the    pent    flood     of     musical 
emotion,    the    door    opened     and    re- 
vealed Prissy  Emlet  in  such  a  bonnet, 
with  pink  ribbons  in  the  latest  London 
fashion !        Bewildering,     bewitching, 
but,  heavens  and  earth  !  enter  young 
Toby,  with  a  smile  on  his  detestable 
face,   a  new  red  kerchief  around  his 
hateful  neck,   and    (could    it    be  ?)    a 
rose  affixed  to  his  abominable  green 
coat.       Oh     thou    little    blind     god ! 
how   did  thy   tiny   arrows    rankle  as 
Toby  laid  down  the  new  violin  case, 
and    with     his     great     leg-of-mutton 
thumbs  unfastened  the    straps,  while 
the    Rector    smiled    most  knowingly 
upon    the    two,  for    he    loved  sweet- 


hearts and  their  ways,  being  still 
young  at  heart.  And  then  Toby's 
own  green  bag, — oh  Ananias,  he  said 
he  could  not  get  the  string  un- 
done !  "  Looksee,  Miss  Emlet,  'tis 
this  yere  knot ;  "  and  then,  of  course, 
what  could  Prissy  do  but  untie  it 
nimbly,  for  Toby  to  shake  out  the 
biggest  fiddle  of  the  whole  band. 
'Tis  no  wonder  that  Robert,  blue 
and  bubbling,  darted  glances  sparky 
as  the  firework  which  boys  make  of 
ink  and  gunpowder. 

The  Rector  played  upon  Prissy's 
fiddle,  just  to  try  the  tone,  she  sitting 
beside  him  and  watching  him  grate- 
fully ;  and  everybody  murmured 
"  Yurr,  yurr  !  "  and  clapped  when  he 
concluded,  saying,  "  You've  got  a  good 
fiddle  there,  my  dear,  we'll  soon  make 
a  good  player  of  you."  Prissy  flushed 
prettily,  but  Robert  could  not  catch 
her  eye,  try  as  he  might,  for  Noah, 
and  Jakes,  and  the  man  from  Crow 
Clump  were  trying  to  catch  it  also. 

Robert's  soul  grew  dark  within 
him ;  but  the  Rector  said,  Life  let 
us  cherish,  and  they  cherished  upon 
their  various  instruments  with  grim 
energy  and  lolling  tongues.  It  mat- 
tered but  little  how  loud  the  co-opera- 
tive sound  might  wax,  the  pre-eminent 
Toby  easily  bored  through  the  whole 
mass  with  his  vermicello.  Robert 
could  hear  naught  else,  and  as  he  lis- 
tened, a  longing  grew  on  him  for  a 
fiddle  as  large  as  a  cow,  something  that 
should  make  the  strains  contributed  by 
Toby  peak  and  dwindle  to  a  midge's 
song. 

By  and  by  the  artists  stayed  for 
breath,  and  to  dry  their  heads  ;  and 
then  the  Rector  conducted  each  one 
separately  through  his  part,  and  Toby 
made  two  mistakes.  When  he  crowed 
up  on  the  word  cherish,  like  a  callow 
rooster,  Bob  said,  "  Coop,  coop,  coop," 
as  one  calls  fowls  to  feed.  Every  one 
laughed  except  crimson  Toby,  who, 
glowering  beneath  his  black  brows, 
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pressed  his  closed  fist  against  his  nose, 
and  the  men  grinned  over  their 
shoulders  at  Bob.  The  Rector  looked 
over  too,  twinkling  wickedly,  and 
shook  his  head  reproving ;  but  Prissy 
laughed. 

They  played  How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains,  and  the  High  Road  to  Lin- 
ton,  and  Haste  to  the  Wedding  ;  but 
Life  let  us  cherish  was  what  they 
whistled,  as  they  put  their  instru- 
ments up  after  practice,  because  they 
had  worked  the  hardest  at  that  tune. 

"  Now,  shall  we  go  in  for  our  first 
lesson  1 "  said  the  Rector  to  Prissy, 
and  the  sharp  little  god  whispered 
kindly  into  Bob's  ear,  "  Go  thou  like- 
wise ; "  so  Bob  stuck  out  his  elbows, 
and  protruded  his  thorax,  and,  with 
an  affable  nod  to  the  rest  of  the  party, 
followed  his  maid  through  the  house- 
door  into  the  Rectory  hall. 

"  La,  Mr.  Ross,  be  that  you  ? "  said 
Priss.  "  I  thought  you  was  miles 
away." 

"  Hullo  !  who's  that  ?  "  said  the 
Rector,  and  Bob  explained  that  he 
had  been  meditating  upon  a  big  fiddle, 
and  did  not  the  Rector  think  a  man 
might  make  one  who  was  main  clever 
with  his  hands  1  The  Rector  thought 
that  perhaps  such  a  man  might  make 
some  sort  of  an  instrument  if  he  had 
a  pattern.  Then,  said  Robert,  he 
would  go  over  and  measure  the  fiddle 
at  Leverell,  and  make  one,  and  so  he 
bade  the  Rector  good-night.  But  he 
bade  not  Prissy  any  good-night,  for 
little  Cupid  whispered,  "Tarry  thee 
in  the  shrubbery,  oh  Bob,  and  wait 
for  her,"  and  he  sat  him  down  and 
waited  for  half  an  hour,  and  presently 
out  came  Prissy,  fiddle  in  hand.  She 
did  not  seem  very  startled  at  Bob's 
considerate  cough,  though  she  did  say, 
"Mercy,  how  you  made  I  jump!" 
and  she  gave  unto  him  IK  fiddle  to 
bear,  when  he  pleaded  for  it.  and 
made  him  happy.  During  the  h^ort 
walk  to  the  inn  there  was  not  mu  "^h 


conversation.  Robert  merely  ad- 
verted to  the  warmth  of  the  weather, 
and  said  that  the  wind  was  a  bit 
dampish,  whereat  Prissy  laughed  softly, 
and  he  could  not  converse  further. 
Tli  en  she  took  up  the  conversation 
and  asked  him  if  he  proposed  to  join 
the  band,  which  he  admitted  to  be 
possible  ;  and  then  they  were  home. 
He  would  not  go  in,  for  he  was  much 
too  happy  to  fight,  and  struck  off 
across  the  flank  of  the  hill  in  the 
moonlight,  for  he  had  eleven  miles  to 
walk.  All  the  way  he  was  warm  and 
happy,  and  even  when  his  mother  put 
her  nightcap  out  of  the  window  and 
told  him  that  they  had  all  given  him 
up  for  dead  and  that  his  father  would 
tan  his  hide  in  the  morning,  he  cared 
not  a  rap.  But  his  father  did  no  tan- 
ning in  the  morning  for  Bob  had  made 
good  sales. 

So  soon  as  he  could,  he  walked  the 
thirteen  miles  to  Leverell,  and  re- 
turned the  same  day  in  the  strength 
of  his  love  with  measured  drawings  of 
his  ideal,  which  he  stuck  up  in  the 
little  office  above  the  mill-pool  and 
pondered  over  while  he  made  out  his 
father's  bills.  The  traditional  design 
seemed  to  him  capable  of  improve- 
ments ;  he  did  not  admit  the  necessity 
of  making  curved  sides  unless  a  man 
had  only  billets  to  work  with,  so  he 
planned  his  viol  with  straight  sides, 
hollowed  squarely  by  the  bridge.  And, 
for  that  he  was  a  larger  man  than 
Matthew  Slocombe  of  Leverell,  he 
built  it  about  nine  feet  high.  The 
strings  he  arranged  to  tighten  with  an 
invention  of  his  own,  based  upon  the 
principle  of  the  mill-sluice,  and  he  de- 
signed to  actuate  the  three  screws 
with  a  bed-key.  These,  and  other  de- 
velopments, cost  him  many  sleepless 
nights  ;  and  when  he  had  perfected 
his  designs,  he  sent  to  the  blacksmith 
for  the  machinery  and  by  the  carrier 
for  the  timber  from  Sandbury,  and  for 
five  weeks  he  wrought  in  his  spare 
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time,  rising  early  and  working  late, 
and  only  once  calling  over  at  Dinder 
for  a  mug  of  cider.  The  finger-board 
gave  him  the  greatest  trouble ;  but  by 
cutting  up  his  cricket-bat  he  finally 
won  a  very  fair  result.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  fifth  week,  when  the  carrier 
brought  his  strings,  he  found  that  his 
sluice-arrangement  did  not  provide 
sufficiently  fine  adjustment,  and  that 
unless  he  tuned  his  strings  at  both 
ends,  he  could  not  approach  within  a 
tone  of  the  note  he  desired.  Accord- 
ingly he  put  nuts  at  the  bottom,  and 
twisted  them  round  with  a  spanner. 

Placed  in  the  sack-scale,  the  em- 
bodiment of  Robert  Ross's  ambition 
weighed  ninety-six  pounds ;  and  it 
was  with  a  face  lit  with  honest  pride 
and  anticipation  that  he  hoisted  it 
on  to  his  back  one  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  set  off  to  prove  it  at  Little  Din- 
der. He  had  invented  some  rope1- 
work  wherewith  he  clothed  himself, 
as  it  were,  with  his  viol,  and  kept  it 
clear  of  the  earth ;  but  he  took  a  long 
time  to  mount  the  hillside,  albeit  the 
wind  was  at  his  back,  and  before  he 
had  traversed  two  of  the  eleven  miles 
he  was  feeling  tired,  strong  man 
though  he  was.  For  this  reason  he 
took  off  his  coat  and  hitched  it  over 
the  projecting  neck  of  the  machine, 
presenting  thereby  such  an  unnatural 
and  even  appalling  appearance,  as  to 
make  every  living  creature  he  ap- 
proached shy  wildly  from  him.  By 
the  time  he  had  won  Dinder  Down  he 
was  pale  and  faint ;  he  would  perhaps 
never  have  arrived  at  his  destination, 
had  he  not  discerned  another  figure, 
of  somewhat  similar  aspect,  blotting 
the  expanse  in  the  direction  of  Toby's 
home. 

But  try  as  he  might,  there  was  no 
making  headway  with  ninety-six 
pounds  of  machinery  bearing  him 
down ;  and  Robert  witnessed  his  rival 
disappear  over  the  edge  of  the  plain 
half  an  hour  and  more  before  he  gained 


the  road ;  and  while  he  staggered  and 
slid  upon  the  white  mud  (for  it  had 
rained,  and  the  wind  blew  high,)  he 
bitterly  reflected  that  Toby  was  all 
the  time  warmly  ensconced  in  the 
corner  of  the  settle,  probably  joking 
with  Prissy.  The  gale  which  blew  off 
the  hill  compelled  Robert  into  a  run. 
Some  one  saw  him,  and  raised  such  a 
cry  of  "  Lawk-a-mussy  !  what's  that 
a-coming  down  th'ill  ? "  that  every- 
body came  out,  and  lo,  a  great  bird- 
shaped  creature  like  a  pterodactyl, 
flapping  black  wings  and  scuttling  on 
muddy  legs  ! 

The  apparition  raced  stiffly  up  to 
the  door  of  the  inn  and  halted  with  a 
loud  explosion  (for  one  of  the  gut 
cables  had  given  way  from  the  damp), 
and  stolidly  undressing  himself  of  his 
invention,  Robert  Ross  crept  out  and 
sought  the  fire-side.  Toby  was  there, 
with  boots  clean  and  shining  hair,  and 
clean  Sabbath  coat.  Even  as  Robert 
looked,  he  sought  in  his  green  bag 
and  from  its  depths  produced  a  comb. 
Bob  meant  smiting  him  without  further 
parley,  solely  on  the  ground  of  that 
comb,  but  Prissy  brought  him  a  mug 
of  cider,  and  said  :  "  Let  I  have  that 
there  coat  to  dry'n.  Gracious,  how 
wet  the  poor  man  be  !  "  Then  they 
all  crowded  round,  and  talked  of  his 
invention,  and  Bob  explained  its 
salient  features  and  pieced  the  broken 
string.  So  the  dangerous  tension 
passed  away,  and  when  his  coat  was 
dry  and  he  felt  refreshed,  he  set  off  to 
exhibit  at  the  Rectory. 

The  Rector  seemed  deeply  impressed 
and  became  thoughtful.  "  Have  you 
tried  its  tone  ? "  he  inquired. 

Robert  had  not  done  so.  They 
therefore  screwed  the  cords  up  to  G 
D  and  A,  the  apparatus  creaking  ap- 
prehensively. Then  the  Rector  rubbed 
the  big  bow  with  rosin  and,  pulling 
up  his  shirt-cuffs,  retired  to  the  rear 
flank,  as  a  gunner  sidles  clear  of  his 
weapon  before  he  ignites  the  fuse. 
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The  effect  of  the  trial  was  superb, 
and  repaid  all  that  Robert  Ross  had 
suffered.  The  top  string  bellowed  with 
a  grinding  pungency  which  developed 
a  kind  of  sneezing  sensation  at  the 
back  of  the  palate ;  the  string  in  the 
midst  emitted  a  large  sour  boom  which 
rattled  the  teeth  together  unless  one 
clenched  them  ;  but  the  lowest  string 
— ah,  that  was  a  masterpiece  !  When 
you  got  the  bow  home  on  that  string, 
small  objects  on  tables  and  shelves 
danced  solemnly,  windows  rattled, 
cakes  of  plaster  descended  from  the 
ceiling,  lights  fluttered  and  flickered, 
and  the  air  was  filled  with  quaking 
gloom.  It  was  a  grand  string  in- 
deed! 

The  Rector,  having  investigated 
the  instrument,  explained  where  the 
different  tones  and  semitones  might 
be  found,  and  they  drove  nails  into 
the  side  of  the  somewhile  cricket-bat 
to  mark  the  positions ;  bellows-nail, 
hob-nail,  brass-nail,  screw-nail,  tin- 
tack  :  but  the  tin-tack  was  the  same 
as  bellows-nail  on  the  next  string.  So 
efficient  did  the  system  prove,  that  in 
about  an  hour's  time  Robert  had 
mastered  the  bass  of  Life  let  us  cherish, 
and  had  blistered  his  fingers  severely 
by  the  friction  of  the  various  nail- 
heads. 

While  the  Rector  and  his  pupil 
were  studying,  the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  the  cowman  ran  in  with  a 
look  of  great  anxiety  and  a  pail  of 
hot  water.  He  stood  open-mouthed 
for  some  moments.  "  What  is  it, 
John  1 "  asked  the  Rector. 

"  Lord  be  praised,  I  thought  as  old 
Dolly  were  down  afore  her  time,"  said 
John.  "  Reuben  Tummit,  he  come 
a-running  round  to  I,  and  he  said  : 
'  John,  one  of  youer  cows  is  down  ;  if 
I  was  you  I  should  go  and  look  to  her 
purty  sharp,  for  she's  powerful  bad 
by  the  sound.'  So  I  says  to  he, 
'  Reuben,  it  can't  be  one  of  ouer  cows ; ' 
and  he  says,  '  It  is  one  o'  youer  cows 


I  tell  'ee  ;  'tis  old  Doll  come  down  ' ; 
and  I  thought  'twas  old  Dolly  sure." 

"  Oh  no,  it's  Bob's  Big  One,"  said 
the  Rector,  and  so  it  got  christened. 

That  was  a  delightful  evening  for 
Bob.  Prissy  watched  him,  and  he 
made  louder  sound,  and  more  of  it, 
than  all  the  other  men  in  the  room 
put  together.  When  Toby,  crouching 
over  his  'cello,  would  clutch  its  neck 
and  carve  savagely  at  it,  Bob  would 
stand  erect  and  touch  up  his  centre 
string ;  but  if  Toby  attempted  any 
fancy  work,  tickling  and  picking  with 
his  fingers,  Bob  would  let  go  the  big 
string  and  drown  him  head  over  ears. 
It  was  fine.  If  Robert  strayed,  the 
Parson  would  cry  to  him,  "  First 
bellows-nail,  please,  Ross,"  or  "  Second 
hob-nail,  Robert,"  as  the  case  might 
be  ;  and  when  he  desired  modulations, 
he  called,  "  Look  out,  Robert,  sharp 
coming  !  "  So  things  went  very 
smoothly,  and  the  Parson's  lady  came 
in  to  see  this  wonderful  instrument 
which  was  keeping  her  fowls  awake. 

For  the  ingenious  young  man  the 
evening  was  full  of  hints  by  which  he 
profited  against  the  future.  Accord- 
ingly, come  next  week,  when  Toby 
walked  over  behind  a  Warmster  boy 
who  carried  his  green  bag  in  state, 
there  was  a  blot  moving  two  miles 
ahead  of  him  on  the  plain,  which  blot 
was  Robert  Ross,  driving  a  donkey- 
cart  with  his  Big  One  therein.  When 
it  was  unloaded,  "  Law,  Robert !  what 
be  they  tits  on  thy  fiddle  1 "  people 
inquired.  Then  Bob  explained  that 
he  had  built  a  cupboard  and  two 
drawers  in  the  front  to  hold  things ; 
and  he  got  out  from  one  a  necktie 
and  a  pair  of  boots,  and  some  honey 
for  Priss  out  of  the  other. 

Still  his  fancy  urged  him  on  to  new 
amendments,  and  late  next  Tuesday 
afternoon  the  Dinder  folk,  hearing  a 
great  rattling  and  bumping  perceived 
that  Robert  had  mounted  his  Big  One 
on  wheels  and  was  trundling  it  down 
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the  hill.  The  axle  was  detachable  and 
took  off  when  he  wished  to  perform 
on  the  vehicle. 

Prissy  appeared  much  impressed  by 
his  ingenuity  and  his  neckties ;  she 
was  kind  to  him,  and  when  she  looked 
the  look,  there  was  a  tiny  something 
at  the  back  of  it  which  made  Bob's 
heart  beat  thickly.  Toby  purchased 
an  iron  peg  for  his  instrument,  and 
weakly  invested  in  a  brass  box  for 
the  strings  ;  but  for  some  reason  he 
appeared  to  make  no  headway. 

At  last  things  came  to  a  crisis. 
It  had  been  a  pouring  wet  week  and 
the  Darle  was  in  flood.  There  was 
no  getting  on  to  the  hill  from  Warm- 
ster  or  from  Mallop  either,  for  the 
swollen  river  ran  between  over  ford 
and  bridge.  But  when  Tuesday 
morning  dawned  gray  and  dripping, 
Robert  arose  with  an  idea.  All  the 
forenoon  he  laboured  at  it  with  pitch 
and  with  paint ;  and  at  the  turn  of 
the  day  he  embarked  upon  his  Big 
One,  having  slackened  off  the  strings 
sufficiently  to  afford  comfortable 
sitting-room.  After  an  uneventful 
passage  he  drifted  against  a  willow 
on  the  further  side,  and  arrived  at 
Dinder  in  time  for  practice.  Every 
one  was  astonished  to  see  him,  and 
commended  the  young  man's  resource 
and  industry ;  but  Prissy,  as  they 
walked  up  to  the  practice-room,  said 
that  it  was  very  wrong  of  him  to 
have  gone  on  the  water  upon  his  viol. 
Bob  asked  why.  She  answered  (very 
low),  "  Because  you  might  have  been 
drownded."  Bob  set  down  his  craft 


inside  the  doorway  of  the  empty  room 
and  said  bravely,  groping  out  with 
one  arm  (for  the  thumping  of  his  heart 
dimmed  his  eyes)  "  Should  'ee  care 
then,  Prissy  ?  Should  'ee,  should  'ee  ? 
Prissy  nodded,  and  began  to  cry, 
for  fear — for  fear — 

Long  after  this,  and  far  from 
Dinder,  I  came  up  their  garden  one 
evening,  when  their  son  and  his  wife 
and  children  had  been  paying  them  a 
visit,  for  I  wanted  to  hear  all  about 
the  boys.  The  old  lady  was  sprink- 
ling linen ;  the  old  gentleman  was 
smoking  and  staring  intently  at  his 
hollyhocks. 

"  Ah,  fine  boys  they  be,"  said 
Prissy ;  "  and  young  Bob,  he  do  take 
after  his  grandad  wonderful,  he  do. 
And  as  fond  o'  music  !  " 

The  old  man  awoke  from  his  reverie. 
"  Evening,  Parson,"  he  said. 

"  What  were  you  dreaming  about, 
Bob  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That  there  old  cradle,"  he  an- 
swered. "  It  were  a  double-bass 
once.  Ah  !  "  And  he  told  me  this 
which  I  have  written. 

"  Yes,"  said  Prissy,  with  a  sunny 
sigh,  "  it's  a  getting  a  bit  old  now. 
But  'tis  a  good  old  thing.  It's  been  a 
cupboard,  and  a  cart,  and  a  boat,  and 
a  meal-chest,  and  a  dresser,  and  a 
cradle  ;  and  I'll  be  bound  as  the  old 
man's  a-scheming  to  make  something 
else  out  on  it  yet,  ain't  ye,  father  1  " 

"  Ah,  I  be,"  said  Bob.  "  I  was  just 
a-thinking  then,  'tis  the  very  thing  as 
we  want  for  that  chicken-coop." 
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"  To  three  old  shipmates  among  the 
Islands,  Harry  Henderson,  Ben  Hird, 
Jack  Buckland  ;  their  friend  R.  L.  S." 
So  runs  the  dedication  of  the  Island 
Night's  Entertainments.  In  The  Samoa 
Times  for  April  4th,  1896,  appeared 
a  notice  of  the  death  of  Mr.  B.  Hird, 
"  the  well-known  supercargo  of  the 
Archer  who  died  at  the  island  of 
Funafuti  in  the  Ellices,  and  was 
buried  the  same  day  at  the  island." 
Mr.  Hird's  death,  it  is  added,  will  be 
deeply  regretted  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  where  he  was  well 
known  and  esteemed  for  his  kindly 
ways  and  conscientious  dealings  with 
both  traders  and  natives.  Perhaps 
the  most  widely  known  figure  in  the 
Central  Pacific  has  disappeared  with 
the  death  of  Peni,  as  Ben  Hird  was 
everywhere  called  by  the  natives. 
His  career  was  so  typical  of  the  suc- 
cessful South-Sea  trader,  and  the  man 
himself,  apart  from  his  experiences, 
was  so  striking  and  so  attractive  that 
he  seems  to  deserve  a  passing  record. 

Hird  was  born  in  Aberdeen  about 
the  middle  of  the  century,  and  after 
being  educated  in  Scotland,  he  came 
to  London  as  a  lad  to  receive  a  com- 
mercial training.  We  have  heard 
that  he  enlisted  and  served  for  a  short 
time  in  the  cavalry,  but  was  soon 
bought  out.  At  any  rate  he  came  to 
New  Zealand  more  than  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  and  took  at  once  to 
trading  in  the  South  Seas.  At  first 
he  was  stationed,  as  is  usual,  in 
various  islands,  changing  his  post 
every  few  years ;  but  as  his  capacity 
and  trustworthiness  became  known, 
he  was  employed  in  positions  where 
his  influence  was  brought  to  bear 


upon  as  wide  a  field  as  possible. 
Ultimately  he  became  a  partner  in 
the  well-known  firm  at  Sydney  for 
which  he  had  worked,  and  most  of 
his  time  was  spent  in  visiting  their 
stations. 

Hird's  tall  and  burly  form  was 
easily  recognised  ;  his  name  of  Ben 
came  easily  to  native  tongues,  stam- 
mering among  the  many  consonants 
of  the  English  speech ;  his  easy  and 
genial  manners  gained  him  many  a 
point  where  men  with  less  sense  of 
humour  and  less  instinct  for  native 
ways  of  thought  would  have  failed. 
He  had  a  good  memory  for  men  and 
places,  and  that  practical  grasp  of 
languages  which  goes  so  much  further 
than  scholarship  ;  he  spoke  five  or  six 
dialects  of  Polynesian,  and  had  a 
smattering  of  many  other  of  the 
tongues  of  the  Pacific.  He  once  spent 
three  years  on  an  island  where  there 
was  no  other  white  trader,  and 
where  he  habitually  spoke  nothing  but 
the  native  vernacular.  The  effect  on 
him  was  curious.  He  had  left  New 
Zealand  with  hardly  a  trace  of 
northern  accent  in  his  speech ;  he 
returned  to  it  speaking  Scots  so  broad 
that  he  was  hardly  intelligible  to 
colonial  ears.  In  a  short  time  this 
wore  off,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 
had  that  degree  of  accent  which  seems 
to  lend  a  certain  warmth  to  an  other- 
wise colourless  pronunciation. 

Louis  Stevenson  made  a  trip  of 
several  months'  duration  in  Hird's 
company,  visiting  the  Ellices,  Gilberts, 
and  Marshalls,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
outlying  islands,  and  to  the  friend- 
ship then  commenced  the  dedication 
at  the  head  of  this  article  is  due.  In 
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The  Beach  of  Falesa,  also,  Ben  comes 
in  once  or  twice  without  preface  or 
explanation  as  part  of  the  recognised 
machinery  of  island-existence.  Well 
as  Stevenson  could  himself  tell  a 
story  he  was  never  tired  of  studying 
the  methods  of  other  men,  and  never 
failed  to  express  his  high  appreciation 
of  sailors'  yarns.  Even  the  bores  of 
his  acquaintance  were  carefully  placed 
under  examination,  lest  he  too  should 
fall  unawares  into  any  of  the  ways  of 
being  tedious.  "  I  have  taken  a  good 
deal  of  pains,"  he  said  one  day,  "in 
analysing 's  anecdotes,  and  find- 
ing what  it  is  that  makes  them  so 
wearisome.  It  is  not  mere  detail,  for 
that  sailors  of  all  people  introduce  in 
any  quantity  into  their  stories,  and  it 
is  often  that  which  makes  them  so 
good  ;  but  it  is  irrelevant  detail  about 
people  who  don't  really  come  into  the, 
story."  The  merit  of  the  yarns  of 
sea-going  folk  he  used  to  attribute 
to  the  amount  of  time  they  were  able 
to  give  to  thinking  over  them  and  to 
their  practice  of  spinning  them  re- 
peatedly. This  explanation  may  not 
be  very  convincing  :  to  us  it  seemed 
to  leave  space  for  vast  areas  of  dreari- 
ness ;  but  "  approbation  from  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley  is  praise  indeed,"  and 
no  one's  stories  commanded  more 
hearty  admiration  from  Stevenson 
than  those  of  Ben  Hird. 

And  if  Hird's  manner  was  good, 
his  field  of  experience  was  wide. 
Tahiti  and  Hawaii  he  did  not  know ; 
but  from  the  Carolines  to  Savage 
Island,  and  from  Raro tonga  to  New 
Britain,  there  were  few  spots  so 
desolate  or  so  unproductive  that  he 
had  not  visited  them.  He  had  been 
the  last  white  man  ashore  in  Ponape 
in  the  Carolines  before  the  Spaniards 
bombarded  the  chief  settlement.  He 
had  been  the  only  British  subject 
present  at  the  great  German  dinner 
in  Apia,  where  the  assault  of  a  half- 
caste  led  to  a  claim  for  a  thousand 


dollars  indemnity  for  "  trampling  on 
the  German  Emperor,"  and  to  the 
hoisting  of  the  German  flag  in  Samoa. 
On  this  occasion,  as  soon  as  Hird  saw 
the  first  blow  struck,  "  I  cleared  out 
at  once,"  he  said,  "  and  watched  it  all 
from  a  verandah,  as  I  knew  it  was  no 
place  for  me."  A  like  discretion  kept 
him  out  of  trouble  with  the  authorities 
of  all  nationalities,  and  often  enabled 
him  to  extricate  less  sensible  people 
from  their  difficulties. 

He  delighted  to  tell  the  story  of 
a  friend  of  his,  a  trader  who  flew  the 
flag  of  Borabora  on  his  schooner  while 
that  island  was  still  an  independent 
kingdom.  A  vessel  was  seen  in  the 
offing,  and  Hird  called  out,  "  Hullo, 
Bill,  here's  a  French  man-of-war  come 
to  look  for  you."  The  trader  evidently 
had  not  been  keeping  a  clear  con- 
science, for  his  answer  was,  "  Where's 
my  -  -  flag  ? "  There  followed  a 
hasty  search ;  they  hunted  high  and 
they  hunted  low  for  the  blue  and 
white  stripes ;  but  all  in  vain,  until  at 
last  the  flag  was  seen  kilted  round  the 
waist  of  the  trader's  "old  woman," 
and  the  lady  had  to  change  her  dress 
before  the  protecting  colours  could  be 
hoisted. 

In  all  Hird's  voyages  he  had  never 
been  shipwrecked,  nor,  we  believe, 
was  any  attempt  ever  made  upon  his 
life.  Never,  so  far  as  we  remember, 
had  he  even  seen  Bully  Hayes,  that 
rather  shabby  pirate  with  whom  all 
gossips  on  the  South  Seas  sooner  or 
later  end.  We  do  not  wish  to  claim 
for  Hird's  memory  a  pedantic  pre- 
cision of  narrative,  or  to  hint  that  he 
failed  in  duty  to  his  yarns  by  leaving 
them  no  better  than  he  found  them. 
But  he  had  the  insight  to  preserve 
accuracy  where  accuracy  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  story,  and  we  never 
found  him  wilfully  drawing  the  long 
bow  except  in  competitions  open  to 
that  weapon.  It  was  not  Hird,  but 
a  Scotch  diver,  whom  he  knew  in 
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Manihiki,  who  was  attacked  by  a 
gigantic  shark,  which  he  ripped  up 
with  two  strokes  of  his  long  knife. 
"  How  long  was  that  shark,  Donald  1 " 
asked  Hird.  "  'Deed,  I  canna  tell, 
but  the  piece  of  him  that  came  up  was 
just  twenty-seven  feet  in  length." 

Hird's  first  station  was  on  Penrhyn 
Island,  one  of  the  chief  pearling 
lagoons  of  the  Pacific.  The  natives 
are  perhaps  the  best  divers  in  the 
South  Seas,  but  a  harsh,  turbulent, 
and  disagreeable  population.  When 
Stevenson  paid  a  passing  visit  to  this 
island,  he  found  its  inhabitants  the 
least  attractive  Polynesians  he  had  en- 
countered. Hird  thought  better  of 
them.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  was," 
he  said,  "  but  somehow  I  took  to  them 
from  the  first.  Sometimes  you  come 
to  a  place,  and  you  don't  know  what 
there  is  about  it,  or  about  the  people, 
but  they  take  your  fancy.  So  it  was 
with  me  and  the  Penrhyn  people ;  we 
used  to  have  rows  at  times,  but  I 
always  liked  them,  and  they  liked  me, 
and  we  got  on  capitally."  When 
he  returned  to  the  island  on  one  of 
his  trading  voyages,  his  popularity 
took  the  trying  form  of  breakfasts. 
In  one  morning  he  had  to  take  no  less 
than  seventeen.  From  house  to  house 
he  and  his  friend  went,  and  at  each 
house  a  fresh  meal  was  awaiting  them. 
Only  one  set  of  knives,  forks,  and 
plates  was  available,  and  these  were 
hurriedly  washed  and  sent  on  to  the 
next  host.  Towards  the  end  it  became 
physically  impossible  to  do  more  than 
drink  a  little  cocoa-nut  juice  at  each 
house,  but  the  claims  of  friendship 
were  satisfied,  and  seventeen  house- 
holds were  left  rejoicing  in  the  success 
of  their  hospitality. 

In  connection  with  Penrhyn,  by  the 
way,  Hird  once  paid  a  striking  com- 
pliment to  Sir  John  Thurston,  who 
does  not  receive  too  many  compliments 
from  traders.  A  ship  had  been 
wrecked  on  the  island,  and  the  natives, 


who  have  been  British  subjects  since 
1888,  had  not  behaved  well  about  it. 
The  High  Commissioner  went  down 
himself  from  Fiji  to  examine  into  the 
case,  and  promptly  disposed  of  it 
according  to  his  judgment.  Meeting 
Hird  not  long  afterwards,  he  asked 
him  for  his  opinion  on  the  matter. 
"  You  have  lived  in  Penrhyn  for 
several  years,"  he  said,  "  and  know  the 
place  well.  My  view  of  this  case  was 
so  and  so  ;  how  does  that  agree  with 
your  knowledge  of  these  natives  ? " 
"  And  I  had  to  tell  him,"  said  Hird, 
"  that  I  was  sure  he  was  perfectly 
right.  I  don't  know  how  he  had 
arrived  at  his  conclusions,  except 
from  his  general  knowledge  of  native 
character.  And  yet  the  Penrhyn 
people  aren't  quite  like  anvbody 
else." 

His  chief  protector  in  Penrhyn  in 
the  old  days  was  a  chief  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Henry  Stewart,  a 
man  of  inferior  birth  who  had  attained 
his  position  by  sheer  force  of  personal 
capacity  and  valour.  "Whenever 
there  was  any  trouble  on,  I  always 
used  to  know  it  by  seeing  old  Henry 
Stewart  making  his  way  to  the  Speak - 
House  in  his  top  hat  and  dress-coat. 
He  was  a  man  with  such  immense 
front  teeth  that  he  could  not  close 
his  lips,  but  he  was  a  great  speaker. 
Once  he  spoke  from  four  o'clock  till 
dawn,  demanding  the  execution  of  a 
native  who  had  murdered  a  Belgian 
trader.  Some  of  the  natives  wanted 
to  wait  for  the  arrhal  of  the  mission- 
ary ship,  but  Henry  Stewart  asked 
what  the  missionaries  had  to  do  with 
the  Government1?  Others  wanted  to 
refer  it  to  the  Governor  of  Tahiti,  but 
what  did  the  Governor  of  Tahiti  care 
for  a  little  place  like  that  1  The  point 
was  carried  and  the  man  hanged ;  but 
in  true  South  Sea  fashion,  though  the 
execution  was  to  have  been  at  eight, 
the  gallows  was  not  ready  till  noon, 
and  then,  as  it  was  raining,  the 
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sentence  was  not  carried  out  for 
another  hour. 

In  these  same  waters,  about  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  island 
of  Suwarrow,  Hird  had  a  curious 
dream  six  years  ago.  It  was  during 
the  cruise  which  the  Stevensons  took 
on  the  steamer  Janet  Nicoll,  and  the 
date  was  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
1890.  Hird  was  lying  asleep  on  a 
hatchway  during  the  daytime,  and 
Mr.  Henderson,  the  owner,  was  sitting 
on  deck  talking  with  one  of  the 
passengers.  Hird  slowly  rose  to  a 
sitting-posture  with  his  eyes  staring 
wide  open,  but  he  was  sufficiently 
awake  to  hear  Mr.  Henderson  say, 
"Look  at  that  fellow,  he's  asleep." 
Then  he  awoke  completely,  and  said  : 
"  I  have  seen  a  strange  thing,  and  I 
wasn't  asleep  either.  I  saw  two  men 
in  the  trader's  house  at  Suwarro\v 
laying  out  the  body  of  old  Bob." 
A  note  was  made  of  the  exact  date, 
and  when  in  due  course  they  came  to 
Suwarrow,  they  found  that  Captain 
Bob,  the  trader,  had  died  on  that  day 
and  been  laid  out,  as  seen  in  Hird's 
dream.  The  exact  time  had  not  been 
taken  on  the  island,  for  there  were 
only  natives  there.  The  trader's  sur- 
name we  have  forgotten,  but  both 
Hird  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  who  had 
not  met  for  several  years,  told  sub- 
stantially the  same  story. 

A  few  years  ago  Hird  went  up  with 
a  steamer  of  a  hundred  tons  to  pros- 
pect for  gold  in  the  Solomon  Islands, 
or  rather  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
a  report  that  gold  was  to  be  found 
in  abundance  in  a  certain  spot.  The 
gold  was  found,  though  not  in  paying 
quantities  ;  but  the  story  of  his  arrival 
shows  how  well  suited  the  man  was 
for  the  business  in  hand. 

The  steamer  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion off  the  island  of  -  — ,  and  Hird, 
who  had  never  been  there  before, 
was  looking  curiously  at  the  natives 
who  were  putting  off  in  canoes.  Sud- 


denly there  was  a  shout  of  Peni,  Peni, 
from  one  of  the  boats,  and  a  man  was 
seen  pointing  at  the  ship.  There, 
sure  enough,  were  two  Solomon 
Islanders  who  had  worked  on  the 
German  plantations  in  Samoa,  and 
had  seen  Hird  on  one  of  his  visits. 
After  the  first  day  these  men  never 
left  him,  following  him  everywhere  as 
a  bodyguard,  and  no  doubt  to  their 
influence  he  owed  much  of  the  ease 
with  which  his  mission  was  carried 
out.  But  on  the  first  day  his  re- 
ception was  exciting  enough.  The 
chief  of  the  town  had  been  in  Fiji, 
and  had  there  acquired  some  English, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  Powder.  At 
his  invitation  Hird  went  on  shore, 
taking  with  him  no  one  but  a  Samoan, 
who  had  formerly  lived  on  the  island 
and  whom  he  had  brought  as  in- 
terpreter. When  they  got  to  the 
landing-place  there  were  none  but  men 
to  be  seen, — not  a  single  woman, — a 
dangerous  sign.  However,  the  landing 
was  safely  effected ;  Powder  asked 
them  to  come  to  his  house,  and  he 
and  Hird  and  the  Samoan  started  off 
together.  To  the  alarm  of  the  visitors 
the  chief  struck  inland  and  up  the 
spur  of  a  hill.  The  road  then  turned 
off  to  the  left,  and  this  point  they 
afterwards  learned  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  very  brutal  murder  of  a  German 
a  few  years  before.  Both  Hird  and 
his  attendant  were  unarmed,  and  the 
latter  was  very  uneasy  and  frightened. 
There  was  nothing  to  do,  however, 
but  to  go  forward,  and  following  their 
guide  they  presently  came  to  a  large 
village.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen, 
but  there  in  the  midst  was  a  large 
house  with  low  walls  built  of  big 
blocks  of  coral,  and  spread  in  front 
of  it  lay  a  semi-circle  of  bleaching 
human  skulls.  "  Those  belong  you  ?  " 
asked  Ben.  "  B'long  me,"  replied 
Powder ;  then  he  lifted  the  mat  that 
hung  in  front  of  the  door  and  invited 
them  to  come  in.  There  was  no  one 
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in  the  house  ;  the  smooth  floor  was 
spread  with  a  number  of  sleeping 
mats,  symmetrically  arranged,  and  on 
each  mat  was  a  rifle  and  a  belt  of 
cartridges.  Ben  picked  up  a  rifle,  a 
Martini-Henry,  and  sat  down  on  the 
mat,  and  the  Samoan  did  likewise. 
The  chief  held  a  long  parley  with 
them,  in  the  course  of  which  his 
hearers  quietly  slipped  a  cartridge 
into  each  of  their  rifles  and  prepared 
for  the  worst.  But  there  was  no 
trouble.  They  went  back  to  the 
beach  and  there  returned  the  rifles, 
extracting  the  cartridges  at  the  last 
moment.  Next  day  the  whole  popu- 
lation turned  out,  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  dig  the  gold  and  carry  it 
in  bags  a  thousand  feet  down  to  the 
steamer.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  Hird 
looked  up,  and  on  the  height  above 
saw  several  armed  men  watching 
them.  They  were  only  sentries,  posted 
to  guard  against  any  attack  of  the 
hill  tribes. 

On  the  return  voyage  they  had  an- 
other alarm  which  fortunately  came 
to  nothing.  They  went  close  in  under 

the  lee  of  the  island  of  to  shift 

their  coal,  when  the  blackboy  left  at 
the  wheel  was  seen  to  be  uneasy  and 
trying  to  hide  himself  from  somebody 
or  something.  He  pointed  to  the  top 
of  the  cliffs,  three  hundred  feet  sheer 
above  them,  and  there  they  saw  a 
crowd  of  the  natives,  who  are  among 
the  most  intractable  in  Melanesia  and 
given  to  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows. 
The  deep  sea  seemed  preferable  to 
this  variety  of  devil,  so  they  put  out 
again,  and  shifted  their  coal  in  the 
open  as  best  they  might. 

Hird  was  too  strong  and  successful 
a  man  not  to  have  enemies ;  but  he 
had  friends  everywhere,  and  those 
liked  him  best  who  knew  him  best 
and  who  had  most  to  do  with  him.  In 


dealing  with  strangers  he  had  a  way 
with  him  that  is  not  given  to  many 
Scotchmen,  and  which  made  itself  felt- 
even  without  the  aid  of  language. 
There  is  a  story  of  his  firmness  at 
Noumea  once  causing  the  hasty  pro- 
duction of  certain  official  papers  for 
which  the  ship  had  already  been  wait- 
ing for  several  hours ;  and  another 
also,  in  contrast,  of  what  happened 
the  night  before,  when  he  had  missed 
his  way  in  the  dark  and  blundered 
into  a  verandah  where  an  old  French 
gentleman  was  sitting.  At  first  the 
Frenchman  was  very  angry  and  de- 
manded whatever  angry  old  gentlemen 
do  demand  in  such  circumstances. 
Hird  knew  no  French,  and  the  other 
little  or  no  English.  The  body  of  the 
play  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  the 
curtain  falls  upon  the  owner  of  the 
verandah  and  the  intruder  seated  side 
by  side  with  a  bottle  of  the  best 
cognac  and  a  dictionary  between  them, 
drinking  one  another's  healths,  and 
trying  to  piece  out  expressions  of 
good-will  and  sincere  esteem. 

We  once  heard  an  American  pro- 
fessor deplore  that  it  was  not  given 
to  him  to  lecture  in  the  style  in  which 
hunters  out  West  told  their  stories 
round  the  camp  fire.  It  has  not  been 
ours  to  reproduce  the  words  or  manner 
of  these  yarns  to  which  we  have  often 
listened,  and  which  we  now  shall  hear 
no  more.  We  can  see  the  steamer  on 
its  way  from  island  to  island,  boarded 
in  each  lagoon,  or  off  each  boat-landing 
by  the  trader  asking  for  Ben  or  the 
natives  clamouring  for  Peni.  White 
man  and  brown  alike  return  to  the 
shore,  sad  and  incredulous.  It  is  to 
a  widely  distributed,  if  inarticulate, 
chorus  that  we  have  added  our  word 
of  lament  for  one  who  was  a  man,  and 
at  sight  of  whom  faces  brightened 
wherever  he  went. 
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FOR  each  of  the  two  great  wars 
which  in  the  last  century  twice 
changed  the  destinies  of  North 
America  we  have  the  testimony 
of  one  of  those  invaluable  witnesses 
who  seem  to  bring  us  so  much  nearer 
to  the  events  they  took  part  in  than 
even  the  most  glowing  pages  of  actual 
history.  The  first  of  these  is  Major 
Knox,  of  the  43rd  Regiment,  whose 
careful  daily  journal  carries  us  through 
the  capture  of  Quebec  in  1759  and 
the  final  surrender  of  Canada  in  1760. 
The  second  and  perhaps  less  known 
author  is  Thomas  Anburey,  a  captain 
in  the  29th  Regiment,  who  was  witfh 
Burgoyne's  army  till  its  surrender  to 
Gates  in  1777,  and  for  the  four  suc- 
ceeding years  a  prisoner  on  parole  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States.1 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
two  books  should  have  the  palm. 
Knox  speaks  to  us  from  a  slightly 
remoter  period ;  he  took  part  in 
more  dramatic  and  stirring  scenes ; 
his  notes  are  more  exhaustive  and 
statistical,  and  though  abounding  in 
general  information  and  by  no  means 
empty  of  interest  for  the  gossip, 
would  be  upon  the  whole  more  valu- 
able to  the  military  than  the  social 
historian.  When  Knox  was  not  cam- 
paigning in  Canada  he  was  doing 
dreary  garrison  work  in  the  Nova- 
Scotian  wilderness,  and  his  experi- 
ences were  wholly  therefore  upon 
Canadian  soil.  Anburey,  on  the  con- 
trary, spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
five  years  upon  American  territory. 
He  only  served  in  one  campaign  and 
that  an  ill-fated  one ;  the  latter  half 

1  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North 
America — in  a  Series  of  Letters  ;  by  an  Officer. 
London,  second  edition.  1791. 


of  his  correspondence  is  chiefly  valu- 
able   as    a    picture  of    social    life    in 
important  rural  districts  at  the  close 
of    the   Colonial    period.      To   Ameri- 
cans,  who  write    and    talk    so  much 
about  their    forefathers,    the   English 
officer's   letters  should   be   simply    in- 
valuable.      Since    the    charm   of    the 
Colonial   period    to   American    minds 
lies  in  its   old-world  attachments,  and 
as  it  has    been    greatly  idealised    by 
writers  whose  ignorance  of  European 
standards   is   apt  to  lead    them    into 
somewhat  wild    and    bombastic    com- 
parisons,  this   simple    record    of    how 
things  appeared   to  a  modest,   unpre- 
judiced,   and    cultivated    Englishman 
should  be  very  acceptable.     Their  his- 
torians   have  used  Anburey  as   they 
have    used   Knox ;     but    outside  this 
select    circle,   we    do    not   think  that 
these  letters  are  much  known,  and  we 
can  most  cordially  recommend   them 
to    the    legion    of    writers    upon    the 
other  side  who  make  the  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  period  the   subject    of 
essay  and  romance. 

The  book  is  too  long  to  treat  of  as 
a  whole  in  a  single  article ;  and  in- 
teresting as  are  the  young  officer's 
experiences  as  a  prisoner,  we  fancy 
that  to  most  English  readers  his  notes 
as  a  combatant  will  be  the  most  ac- 
ceptable part  of  the  legacy  he  has  so 
happily  left  to  posterity. 

Anburey's  experiences  have  come 
down  to  us  in  the  form  of  letters 
written  to  a  relative  in  England  at 
regular  intervals  from  1776  to  1781, 
and  published,  he  tells  us  in  a  preface 
dedicated  to  his  old  colonel  Lord 
Harrington,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
friends  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
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Anburey,  curiously  enough,  sailed 
from  the  same  port  that  Knox  had 
sailed  from  just  eighteen  years  pre- 
viously. Both  went  out  of  Cork  in 
small  transports,  the  latter  with  his 
own  corps  the  43rd,  the  former  with 
recruits  from  the  47th  regiment. 
Times  had  changed  indeed.  Knox 
had  gone  out  to  fight  for  the  Ameri- 
cans against  Canada ;  Anburey  was 
bound  for  the  defence  of  Canada 
against  the  Americans.  Both  how- 
ever open  their  memoirs  with  scathing 
reflections  on  the  system  of  trans- 
ports and  the  men  that  command  them. 
Knox's  skipper,  it  may  be  remembered, 
gave  the  rest  of  the  fleet  the  slip  and 
started  off  on  a  privateering  expedi- 
tion upon  his  own  account.  An- 
ourey's  captain  ran  them  ashore  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  seem  to  care  much  what  be- 
came of  them  so  long  as  he  and  his 
ship  got  off  safe.  "  These  men  care 
much  more  for  their  owners  than  the 
King's  troops,"  declares  our  soldier 
with  some  warmth,  after  as  narrow 
an  escape  of  drowning  as  anybody 
need  wish  for. 

His  account  of  Quebec,  its  sur- 
roundings and  society,  is  as  full  and 
complete  as  Knox's,  but  has  a  special 
interest  in  the  fact  that  the  French 
province  had  now  enjoyed  nearly  two 
decades  of  Britain's  just  and  lenient 
rule.  Within  that  brief  time  the  Cana- 
dian peasantry  had  improved  their 
position  amazingly.  Formerly  they  had 
been  content  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence 
at  the  mercy  always  of  their  seigneurs, 
their  militia  captains,  and  their  priests. 
Now  they  thronged  to  the  local 
markets  with  their  produce,  and  had 
even  created  a  tolerable  export  trade. 
Anburey  talked  with  all  classes  on  the 
change  of  government,  and  found  but 
one  opinion  as  to  the  relief  which 
English  rule  had  brought  to  the 
country.  Yet  with  all  this  he  de- 
clares his  belief  that  thev  would 


rise  in  rebellion  if  they  dared,  so 
strong  was  the  affection  they  still 
cherished  for  their  mother-country. 
However  this  may  be,  we  know 
well  that  by  1812  any  tendency  to 
take  advantage  of  American  hostil- 
ity to  England  had  vanished,  and 
that  the  French  Canadians  were 
hardly  less  ardent  than  their  British 
fellow-subjects  in  resisting  the  in- 
vader. Quebec,  too,  in  the  autumn  of 
1776  had  just  issued  victorious,  but 
sadly  shattered,  from  the  fourth  siege 
in  its  history.  The  ruin  and  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  American  can- 
non were  everywhere  apparent,  and 
the  death  of  the  brave  American 
general,  Montgomery,  in  his  rash 
emulation  of  Wolfe's  daring  heroism, 
was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  both 
friends  and  foes.  Amid  a  mass  of 
information  concerning  the  Canadian 
life  of  that  day,  we  gather  that  the 
upper  class  was  both  friendly  and 
hospitable  to  the  British  officers,  but 
that  the  commoner  sort  in  the  towns 
still  indulged  in  a  somewhat  insolent 
and  aggressive  demeanour  towards 
their  conquerors.  This  Anburey  puts 
down  to  the  too  easy  rule  of  the 
popular  and  well  remembered  governor 
Carleton,  who  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  been  more  in  favour  with 
the  French  than  the  English  party. 
The  anomalous  position  of  the  seign- 
eurs is  the  subject  too  of  much  com- 
ment. Their  descendants  have  by  this 
time  grown  very  numerous,  but  even 
where  none  of  the  outward  attributes 
of  gentility  have  been  preserved, 
some  of  the  prejudices  of  caste  are  as 
strong  as  ever.  Nothing  will  induce 
them,  we  are  told,  to  engage  in  trade 
or  work  as  mechanics.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  will  toil  in  the  field 
all  day  like  the  humblest  peasant, 
and  with  even  greater  inconsistency 
will  be  frequently  found  keeping  the 
country  taverns  and  engaging  in 
what  would  now  be  called  a  livery- 
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business.  The  fervour  with  which 
the  peasantry  clung  to  the  outward 
observances  of  their  religion  was  a 
source  of  surprise,  and  sometimes  of 
impatience  to  our  correspondent.  On 
one  occasion,  when  making  a  long 
journey  ovel1  the  snow  with  a  brother 
officer,  and  when  the  cold  was  so  intense 
that  no  furs  could  keep  it  out,  their 
driver  irritated  them  beyond  endurance 
by  his  excess  of  piety.  Not  content 
with  dismounting  at  the  crucifixes 
which  stood  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  miles  along  the  highway,  and 
spending  some  time  at  each,  he  finally 
proposed  that  his  half-frozen  passengers 
should  wait  for  him  while  he  travelled 
off  to  visit  another  which  stood  at 
some  distance  from  their  track.  This, 
says  Anburey,  was  too  much,  particu- 
larly as  their  destination  was  in  sight. 
So  Captain  Grattan,  his  companion, 
and  presumably  an  Irishman,  seized 
hold  of  the  fellow's  queue  (an  ap- 
pendage which  the  Canadians  held  in 
immense  esteem),  and  drawing  his 
knife  vowed  he  would  cut  it  off  if  its 
owner  attempted  to  move,  a  manoeuvre 
which  had  the  desired  effect. 

The  custom,  which  still  holds  good 
in  Canada,  of  the  ladies  sitting  at 
home  to  receive  the  gentlemen  of  their 
acquaintance  on  New  Year's  Day,  was 
greatly  approved  of  by  the  gallant 
lieutenant  and  his  brother  officers ; 
the  more  so  as  in  those  days  it  was 
permitted  of  all  comers  to  salute  their 
fair  hostess  upon  each  cheek ;  a 
custom,  says  Anburey,  which  his  own 
countrywomen  in  Canada  had  at  first 
shrunk  from,  but  by  the  time  of  his 
arrival  had  pretty  generally  adopted. 

In  the  spring  of  1777  our  young 
soldier  was  at  Montreal  waiting,  with 
the  rest  of  Burgoyne's  army,  to 
take  the  field.  The  ice  upon  the 
river,  he  writes,  has  broken  with  an 
astonishing  noise,  and  the  current  is 
already  flowing  freely  and  gay  with 
shipping.  The  farmers  are  all  busy 


in  the  fields,  and  the  troops  have  been 
inspected  previous  to  their  toilsome 
march  southward  through  the  wilder- 
ness. A  finer  body  of  men,  he 
declares,  could  not  be  found  in 
England.  The  advanced  guard  has 
already  gone  forward.  Ticonderoga, 
of  famous  and  bloody  memory,  and 
now  held  in  force  by  the  Americans, 
is  the  first  objective  point  of  the 
British  army.  It  was  not  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  pushing  an  army  with  bag- 
gage, provisions,  and  artillery  through 
that  rugged  wilderness,  had  not  been 
under-rated  in  Montreal,  even  if  they 
had  been  in  London.  It  was  fully 
recognised  that,  with  all  the  high 
discipline  and  intrepidity  of  the 
British  soldier,  as  a  bush-fighter  the 
American  rifleman  could  not  avoid 
being  his  superior ;  and  of  American 
troops  of  all  sorts  there  were  reported 
to  be  twelve  thousand  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  many  more  between  that  fortress 
and  Albany.  Burgoyne's  army,  ex- 
clusive of  Indians,  Canadians,  and 
provincials,  few  of  whom  proved  of 
any  value,  numbered  little  more  than 
five  thousand  men ;  and  among  these 
or  at  least  among  their  leaders  and 
those  who  knew  America,  it  was  well 
understood,  writes  Anburey,  that  the 
bayonet  must  be  used  on  every  possible 
occasion  if  they  are  to  fight  their  way 
through  successfully  to  the  Hudson 
river. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  war 
indeed  it  was  the  bayonet  that  ex- 
perience had  taught  the  British 
officer  and  the  British  soldier  to  crave 
for,  and  the  American  leaders,  when- 
ever possible,  to  avoid.  Burgoyne's 
orders  were  to  proceed  along  the  only 
possible  route  that  nature  admitted  of 
in  those  days  to  the  Middle  Colonies, 
the  route  that,  though  still  wild  and 
desolate  and  formidable,  had  been 
reddened  again  and  again  by  the  blood 
of  many  warring  races.  From  Canada 
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to  Lake  Champlain,  and  thence  down 
Lake  George  to  its  southernmost  point, 
is  practically  a  straight  line  and  brings 
the  traveller  to  within  a  short  day's 
march  of  the  Upper  Hudson.  This 
river,  bending  here  to  the  southward, 
continues  the  line  as  it  were  unbroken 
to  its  mouth  at  New  York,  cutting  off 
the  New  England  provinces  from  the 
rest  of  America.  These  colonies  be- 
ing the  backbone  of  the  rebellion,  the 
excellent  scheme  was  formed  of  seizing 
and  holding  this  inland  frontier  and 
thus  isolating  them  from  their  less 
formidable  but  still  sympathetic  fellow 
countrymen  to  the  south.  The  scheme 
was  admirable,  had  it  only  been  carried 
out.  Burgoyne's  army  was  entirely 
too  small  to  stand  long  alone.  It  was 
intended  to  effect  a  junction  with  a 
larger  force  that  was  to  move  up  the 
Hudson  to  meet  it ;  but  this  force,  we 
all  know,  marched,  when  it  did  march, 
to  the  south  and  not  to  the  north,  and 
Burgoyne  and  his  army  met  with  the 
only  possible  fate  which,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, could  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

On  June  23rd  Anburey  was  writing 
from  camp  upon  the  banks  of  Lake 
Champlain.  It  was  the  season  when 
those  fabulous  flights  of  pigeons,  that 
continued  until  well  within  living 
memory,  were  on  the  move.  The  very 
skies  were  darkened  with  their  flight 
northward.  On  the  British  army,  which 
was  none  too  plentifully  supplied 
with  rations,  they  descended  like 
manna  in  the  wilderness,  allowing 
themselves  in  their  exhaustion  to  be 
knocked  off  the  trees  in  hundreds  by 
the  hungry  soldiers.  In  the  same 
letter,  too,  we  have  a  detailed  account 
of  Burgoyne's  interview  with  the 
Indian  tribes  who  had  been  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  King.  The 
solemnity  of  the  function  held 
under  the  arches  of  the  forest,  the 
amount  of  eloquence  expended  on  both 
sides,  and  the  apparent  zeal  of  the  red 


warriors,  seems  to  have  impressed  the 
lieutenant  mightily. 

In  a  few  days,  however,  he  was 
to  learn  how  very  little  it  all  sig- 
nified. A  letter,  dated  on  the  last 
day  of  June,  tells  how  all  the  artillery, 
batteaux,  sloops,  and  brigs  have  been 
made  ready  to  move  down  the  lake 
on  Ticonderoga.  It  was  a  glorious 
sight  to  see  the  whole  army  embarked 
upon  the  lake  and  moving  majestically 
by  brigades  over  the  smooth  sunlit 
waters.  The  young  officer's  words 
bring  irresistibly  to  our  minds  a  still 
more  gorgeous  pageant  that,  at  the 
same  season  of  the  year,  just  nineteen 
summers  previously  had  glided  down 
Lake  George  upon  the  self-same 
errand.  Strange,  too,  that  both 
should  have  ended  in  disaster  and 
humiliation  such  as  England's  enemies 
had  in  those  days  not  often  to  rejoice 
at. 

As  in  1758  men  wrote  with  en- 
thusiasm of  the  gay  armada  that  was 
to  break  in  pieces  before  the  wooden 
ramparts  of  Ticonderoga,  so  in  1777 
young  Anburey  writes  of  Burgoyne's 
doomed  army  in  words  that  to  our  ears 
must  sound  most  painfully  significant. 
"  I  cannot  forbear,"  he  says,  "  pictur- 
ing to  your  imagination  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  spectacles  I  ever  beheld. 
When  we  were  in  the  widest  part  of  the 
lake,  whose  beauty  and  extent  I  have 
already  described,  it  was  remarkably 
fine  and  clear,  not  a  breeze  stirring, 
when  the  whole  army  appeared  at  one 
view  in  such  perfect  regularity  as  to 
form  the  most  complete  and  splendid 
regatta  you  can  possibly  conceive. 
A  sight  so  novel  and  pleasing  could 
not  fail  of  fixing  the  admiration  and 
attention  of  every  one  present." 

Poor  Burgoyne,  however,  had  no 
such  grounds  for  confidence  as  had 
the  hapless  Abercrombie  when  he 
sailed  against  Ticonderoga.  The 
veterans  of  Bearne  and  the  Royal 
Rousillon,  it  is  true,  were  no  longer  to 
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be  reckoned  with ;  but  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  Americans,  familiar 
with  the  ground  and  handy  with  the 
rifle,  were  reported  to  be  in  or  around 
the  famous  fortress. 

The  same  letter  gives  us  an  inkling 
of  Burgoyne's  anxiety,  for  it  contains 
this  somewhat  significant  proclama- 
tion to  the  troops  :  "  The  services 
required  of  this  army  are  critical 
and  conspicuous.  During  our  pro- 
gress occasions  may  arise  in  which 
neither  difficulty  nor  labour,  nor  life, 
are  to  be  regarded.  This  army  must 
not  retreat  !  "  "  The  troops,  how- 
ever," writes  Anburey,  "  are  in  the 
highest  spirits,  admirably  disciplined, 
and  remarkably  healthy." 

The  memory  of  the  gifted  and  gallant 
Lord  Howe,  whose  fall  at  Ticonderoga 
in  1758  had  cost  the  British  army  a 
terrible  defeat  and  the  loss  probably 
of  fifteen  hundred  men,  seems  still  to 
have  been  green  in  the  service.  For 
as  the  fateful  spot  comes  into  view 
the  young  lieutenant  thus  invokes  the 
illustrious  warrior's  shade  in  the  quaint 
language  of  the  period.  "  Could  his 
martial  spirit  rise  from  its  cold 
mansion  he  would  no  doubt  be  highly 
pleased  to  see  his  brothers,  one  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  the  other  of  the 
navy,  advancing  the  pleasing  task  of 
restoring  peace  to  a  deluded  people  ". 
A  few  weeks  later  he  had  occasion 
to  write  in  a  very  different  strain 
of  one  of  these  brothers.  Ticonde- 
roga was  now  so  rapidly  and  skilfully 
invested  that  the  Americans,  with 
good  reasons  no  doubt  for  not  risking 
too  much  at  so  advanced  a  post, 
abandoned  it  without  a  struggle.  The 
rapidity  with  which  General  Phillips 
led  the  artillery  up  the  broken  ground 
is  highly  praised.  It  was  he,  we  are  told, 
whose  guns  contributed  so  effectually 
to  the  rout  of  the  French  at  Minden, 
and  who  had  himself,  in  his  zealous 
efforts  to  bring  them  on  that  great 
occasion  into  position,  broken  no  less 


than  fifteen  canes  upon  the  horses' 
backs.  All  of  life  that  was  found 
within  the  lines  of  Ticonderoga  was  a 
group  of  artillerymen  lying  dead 
drunk  beside  a  formidable  battery  of 
loaded  guns  and  a  cask  of  Madeira 
with  the  top  knocked  out.  The  men 
had  been  left,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  fire 
what  would  have  proved  a  truly 
formidable  parting  shot  at  the  un- 
suspecting British,  but  the  presence 
of  so  much  liquor  had  happily  proved 
too  much  for  their  fidelity. 

A  brigade  was  now  pushed  forward 
in  pursuit  of  the  Americans,  whose 
main  body,  instead  of  following  down 
the  course  of  Lake  George,  had  struck 
off  south-eastwards  over  ridges  of 
steep  forest-covered  hills.  All  the 
next  day  the  British  vanguard  of 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  under 
General  Fraser  and  the  German 
Brigadier  Reidesel  toiled  in  breathless, 
sultry  weather,  and  over  steep  rough 
tracks,  upon  the  heels  of  the  enemy. 
From  stragglers,  says  Anburey,  they 
then  learned  that  the  American  rear- 
guard consisted  of  two  thousand  picked 
men  led  by  Colonel  Francis,  an  officer 
of  courage  and  repute. 

It  was  soon  after  sunrise  on 
the  following  morning  that  the  Eng- 
lish came  up  with  the  enemy,  and 
the  first  real  action  of  the  campaign 
was  fought  upon  a  steep  hillside, 
covered  of  course  with  wood  as  was 
the  whole  of  this  region,  save  where 
the  scanty  clearings  of  the  settlers 
made  an  occasional  opening.  The 
fight  was  stubborn  and  fierce,  till  a 
corps  of  Germans  came  up  and  turned 
the  scale  in  favour  of  the  British. 
The  backwoods  tricks  of  the  Ameri- 
cans somewhat  outraged  the  sense 
of  the  Englishman's  military  honour. 
"  A  company  of  Americans,"  he  tells 
us,  "  came  running  across  a  clearing 
towards  our  men  with  arms  clubbed, 
the  universal  sign  of  surrender,  the  Eng- 
lish soldiers  in  consequence  withhold- 
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ing  their  fire.     The  Yankees,  however, 
when  within  ten  yards  of  the  grena- 
diers, suddenly  presented  their  pieces, 
poured    in  a  destructive   volley,    and 
fled."     Again,   we  are  told   that  two 
hours  after  the  action  was  over  the 
writer  was  standing  with  a  group  of 
officers    examining    Colonel    Francis's 
papers  when  a  shot,  evidently  from  a 
tree,   struck    down    the    captain  who 
was     holding     them      and      severely 
wounded    him.        "  This     war,"    says 
Anburey,  "  is  very  different  from  the 
last   in  Germany,   as   the   life    of    an 
individual    is    sought    with    as    much 
avidity   as   obtaining   a    victory   over 
thousands."     Some  strange  freaks  of 
fortune,  quoted    in    the    same    letter, 
may  perhaps    be    worth    mentioning. 
Lord    Balcarres,    for    instance,     who 
commanded    the    light    infantry,   had 
thirty  balls   through  his    jacket    and 
trousers,  and  yet  only  one  grazed  his 
body.      One  Haggit,   a  lieutenant,  on 
the   other  hand,   received    a    ball    in 
each  eye  at  the  first  discharge,  while 
Lieutenant  Douglas  of  the  29th  was 
shot    through    the    heart    as    he    was 
being  carried  wounded  from  the  field. 
No   provisions   could   keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  march  of  the  troops,  and  if 
a  herd  of  cattle  had  not  luckily  been 
found   wandering  in  the  woods  both 
men    and    officers   would    have    fared 
badly.      Next  day,   however,   sending 
back  two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners 
to    Ticonderoga,    they   turned    south- 
ward, and  marching   over  the  rough 
forest-roads     to    Skenesborough,     en- 
camped at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
George.     Here  they  were  soon  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  army  who  had  been 
chasing    the    other    division     of     the 
Americans    along    the   shores   of    the 
lake,  destroying  their  ships,  fighting 
a      successful      battle      at       Skenes- 
borough, and  driving  the  enemy  south- 
ward to  the  next  great  rallying  place, 
Fort  Edward. 

Ajfeu  de  joie  of  artillery  and  small 


arms  was  fired  here  by  the  whole  army, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  a  thanks- 
giving sermon  was  preached  which  An- 
burey   remarks    was    "  an    exceeding 
good  one  for  a  parish  church,  but  not 
in  the  least  applicable  to  the  occasion." 
The  scattered  Americans  were  in  the 
meantime    collecting    again    at    Fort 
Edward,    a    few   miles   to  the  south, 
and  fresh  detachments  of  militia  were 
pouring    in    from   every   part   of    the 
neighbouring  provinces.    Burgoyne,  in 
spite   of   his  hard-won  triumphs   and 
steady    but    toilsome    advance,     was 
moving    surely   onwards    to   his   fate. 
The  Indians,  says  our  author,  were  a 
cause    of    much    more    trouble    and 
anxiety    than    their    fitful    assistance 
warranted,    to     say    nothing    of    the 
uproar  their  employment  had   raised 
upon     both     sides     of    the    Atlantic. 
Sometimes,  however,   they  galled   the 
enemy  after  a  fashion  peculiarly  their 
own.    On  one  occasion  some  Americans 
had  dashed  across  the  river,  raided  a 
British  outpost,  and  got  back  to  their 
boats     in    apparent     security.        The 
Indians,  however,  found  a  hog-trough 
in  the  woods  and,  loading  it  with  their 
rifles,  swam  with  it  across  the  river  at 
a  lower  point  and  cut  off  a  number  of 
the  attacking  party.      A  counter   in- 
stance may  be   quoted    of   a    loyalist 
couple  who  were   compelled  to  leave 
their  farm,  but  whose  daughter,  being 
engaged  to  an  officer  in  the  American 
army,  refused  to   follow  her  parents, 
and  set  out  through  the  woods  in  the 
direction  of  the  American  lines.      She 
was  seized,  however,  by  some  scouting 
Indians,    who    at    first    treated     her 
civilly  and  conducted  her,  according  to 
orders,  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
camp.      But  a  dispute  arising  between 
the    captors    as  to  who   should  claim 
the   reward,   one  of  the  savages    set- 
tled the  matter  by  burying  his  toma- 
hawk in  the  unfortunate  girl's  head. 
The  general,  says  Anburey,  was  placed 
in  an  awkward  dilemma  by  this  hor- 
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rid  deed,  for  it  seems  to  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  orthodox 
Indian  custom  of  settling  a  disputed 
point.  Burgoyne's  self-interest,  how- 
ever, was  not  proof  against  his  out- 
raged humanity  ;  and  the  strong 
measures  he  took  and  the  strong  lan- 
guage he  used  caused  the  prompt 
desertion  of  the  greater  number  of  his 
Indian  allies.  This  incident  was 
noised  abroad  upon  both  continents 
as  a  hideous  lesson  against  the  use 
of  Indians  in  war,  but  Burgoyne's 
attitude  towards  the  offending  tribes 
gained  little  notice,  either  then  or 
afterwards. 

Upon  the  8th  of  August  Burgoyne's 
little  army  was  lying  at  Fort  Edward 
on  the  Hudson,  the  Americans  in 
front  and  scattered  upon  all  sides  of 
them  in  the  woods  and  mountains. 
Albany  was  only  fifty  miles  distant, 
and  Anburey  complains,  as  many  an- 
other campaigner  before  and  since  has 
complained,  that  the  good  people  in 
England,  sitting  at  home  with  a  foot- 
rule  and  a  map  before  them,  expect 
their  armies  to  manoeuvre  with  the 
same  despatch  and  facility  in  the 
American  wilderness  that  they  would 
on  Salisbury  plain.  "  Their  ideas," 
says  he,  "  march  with  a  much  greater 
rapidity  than  ever  an  army  did." 
Here  every  yard  of  the  rough  road 
had  to  be  cleared  of  the  fallen  trees, 
which  the  nimble  axes  of  the  Americans 
invariably  strewed  behind  them  in 
their  retreat.  Often  fresh  roads  had 
to  be  made  through  the  swamps  ;  no 
less  than  forty  bridges  over  creeks 
and  ravines  had  to  be  constructed. 
Two  big  rivers,  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk,  lay  between  them  and  their 
destination,  upon  which  boats  and 
batteaux  had  to  be  built.  Every 
pound  of  provisions  had  to  be  carried 
through  this  barren  country,  and  all 
the  artillery.  "  Then,"  writes  our 
correspondent,  "  you  may  suggest  that 
the  troops  should  be  pushed  rapidly 
on,  carrying  three  or  four  days'  pro- 


vision   on    their  backs.       Admirable. 

no    doubt,    in    theory  ! 

The  soldier,  burdened  as  he  is 
with  arms  and  ammunition  alone, 
upon  a  march  in  bad  weather,  when 
the  weary  foot  slips  back  at  every 
step,  and  a  curse  is  provoked  by  the 
enormous  weight  that  retards  him  ; 
he  must  be  a  very  patient  veteran 
who  is  not  tempted  to  throw  the 
whole  contents  of  his  knapsack  into 
the  mire — instances  of  which  I  saw 
in  several  of  our  marches,  and  this 
when  they  were  loaded  only  with  four 
days'  provisions.  I  have  often  heard 
the  exclamation,  '  Damn  the  pro- 
visions. We  shall  get  more  at  the  next 
encampment :  the  general  won't  let 
his  soldiers  starve  ! ' '  Poor  Burgoyne 
could  move  no  faster  than  his  engi- 
neers could  work  and  his  boat-builders 
could  build,  and  rain  was  falling 
heavily  almost  every  day.  There  was 
no  sign  of  a  movement  up  the  Hud- 
son, if  he  had  only  known  it,  no 
naval  demonstration  on  the  coasts 
of  New  England,  and  the  whole 
power  of  these  hardy  and  war-like 
provinces  was  mustering  round  Gates. 
"  Yet  nothing  could  exceed,"  says  An- 
burey, "the  care  of  the  general  for  every 
detail  calculated  to  insure  success." 

In  a  letter,  dated  August  24th, 
we  read  how  a  flying  column  of  fifteen 
hundred  men,  that  had  been  sent 
eastwards  to  Bennington  to  seize  a 
stock  of  provisions  and  artillery,  was 
beaten  back.  It  was  the  first  re- 
pulse of  the  British,  and  as  their 
antagonists  were  for  the  most  part 
raw  troops,  the  growing  confidence 
of  the  Americans  in  themselves  was 
still  further  strengthened.  Anburey 
attributes  the  failure  to  the  unfitness 
of  the  Germans,  who  chiefly  composed 
the  attacking  force,  to  backwoods 
warfare.  Their  heavy  brass-fronted 
caps,  enormous  swords,  long-skirted 
coats,  and  weighty  canteens,  greatly 
neutralised  the  bravery  with  which  he 
most  freely  credits  them. 
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After  much  petty  skirmishing,  and 
still  more  labour  and  toil,  the  British 
army  at  length  reached  the  fateful 
heights  of  Saratoga  with  thirty  days' 
provisions,  and  a  bridge  of  rafts 
spanning  the  Hudson  at  their  feet. 
Saratoga  was  then  an  outlying  estate 
of  the  family  of  Schuyler,  and 
actually  the  property  of  the  general  of 
that  name,  who  had  but  lately  been 
superseded  by  Gates.  A  commodious 
dwelling-house,  writes  Anburey,  stood 
there,  large  mills,  a  church,  and  a 
small  village  surrounded  by  wide  fields 
of  wheat  and  maize.  The  former, 
being  just  ripe,  was  at  once  cut, 
threshed,  and  ground  for  the  soldiers' 
use. 

Marching  down  the  Hudson,  boats 
and  batteaux  laden  with  stores 
keeping  pace  with  them,  the  troops 
soon  got  upon  skirmishing  terms  with 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy.  Anburey 
complains  that  the  latter  are  alto- 
gether too  bloodthirsty,  killing  when 
they  could  easily  take  prisoners,  a 
course,  he  declares,  which  stirs  up 
bitter  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge. 

Many  instances  of  sturdy  patriotism, 
however,  came  also  under  the  writer's 
notice.  A  Captain  Van  Swearingham, 
for  instance,  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  to  General  Fraser.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  news  was  most  urgently 
wanted,  and  the  general  threatened 
to  hang  the  prisoner  to  the  nearest 
tree  if  he  did  not  satisfy  his  in- 
quiries. But  the  captain  resolutely 
refused  to  afford  any  information. 
He  was  then  committed  to  Anburey's 
charge,  and  as  the  two  sat  together 
enjoying  the  contents  of  the  latter's 
canteen,  the  American  grew  a  trifle 
more  confidential  and  chuckled  sig- 
nificantly as  he  sipped  his  rum  and 
water.  The  liquor  was  hardly  finished 
when  the  crack  of  a  hundred  rifles 
sounded  the  first  note  of  the  fiercest 
engagement  that  had  yet  been  fought. 
All  arms  engaged,  we  are  told,  fought 


with  the  utmost  valour,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  our  men  were  opposed 
by  three  times  their  number,  the  20th, 
21st,  and  62nd  regiments,  together 
with  the  Germans,  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  day.  "  The  courage  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Americans,"  writes 
Anburey,  "  were  the  astonishment  of 
every  one,  and  we  now  are  become  fully 
convinced  they  are  not  that  contempt- 
ible army  we  had  hitherto  imagined 
them,  but  a  resolute  and  numerous 
foe  commanded  by  generals  whose 
activity  leaves  no  advantage  unim- 
proved." 

Being  detailed  with  a  burying-party, 
he  goes  on  to  deplore  the  careless- 
ness of  those  who  leave  heads,  arms, 
and  legs  above  ground.  The  officers 
alone  on  these  occasions  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  buried  in  a  hole 
to  themselves,  the  soldiers  being 
shovelled  in  fifteen  or  twenty  together. 
On  one  occasion,  however,  he  held  to 
lay  three  subalterns  together,  and  as 
a  proof  of  the  number  of  very  young 
officers  there  were  with  this  army,  he 
declares  that  not  one  of  the  three 
could  have  been  seventeen  years  old. 
Throughout  the  battle,  we  are  told, 
Lady  Harriet  Acland,  the  Baroness 
Reidesel,  and  two  other  officers' 
wives  of  the  62nd,  Mesdames  Har- 
nage  and  Reynell,  were  crouching  in 
a  small  shanty  which  was  soon  taken 
possession  of  for  an  operating-room 
by  the  surgeons.  There  was  no  other 
refuge,  and  the  poor  ladies,  within  the 
circle  of  fire  where  their  husbands 
were  engaged,  had  for  four  hours  to  be 
involuntary  witnesses  of  the  ghastly 
horrors  of  the  operating- table.  As  a 
climax  to  their  woes,  Major  Harnage 
himself  was  soon  brought  in  badly 
wounded,  followed  by  the  news  that 
Lieutenant  Reynell  was  killed.  "  My 
God  !  "  writes  the  tender  -  hearted 
Anburey,  "  what  a  state  for  women 
of  susceptibility,  unanimated  by  the 
tumult  and  without  sharing  its  glory." 
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Burgoyne's  army  was  steadily 
diminishing,  while  the  cords  round 
it  were  surely  tightening.  All  day 
and  night  from  the  surrounding  woods 
whistled  the  bullets  of  the  American 
riflemen.  The  soldiers  were  so  inured 
to  fire,  we  are  told,  that  they  ate  and 
slept  under  it  with  scarcely  any  concern, 
while,  to  add  terrors  to  the  night,  came 
the  dreary  howl  of  wolves  attracted  by 
hundreds  to  such  an  unwonted  banquet. 
The  American  sharpshooters  were  natu- 
rally in  their  element  upon  the  steep 
sides  of  the  wooded  ravines  that  formed 
such  a  feature  in  every  battle  and 
skirmish.  The  longed-for  bayonet 
hung  in  idleness  from  the  belts  of  the 
British  infantry  ;  there  was  no  room 
or  place  for  it.  The  soldiers  had  nothing 
but  discipline  and  their  native  valour 
to  make  up  for  their  immense  in- 
feriority in  the  use  of  the  rifle  to 
most  of  their  foes,  nor  do  we  require 
Anburey's  testimony  to  realise  what  a 
hopeless  country  was  this  in  which 
Burgoyne's  army  now  found  them- 
selves for  the  conduct  of  warfare 
upon  European  systems.  For  our- 
selves we  have  always  marvelled  at 
the  fashion  in  which  the  British 
soldier  of  that  day,  half  starved  and 
ridiculously  clothed,  fought  his  way 
through  superior  numbers  of  his  own 
race  as  well  armed  as  he,  better 
marksmen,  and  familiar  with  the  wild 
woods  which  to  him  must  have  been 
strange  and  terrible. 

On  October  7th  fifteen  hundred 
men,  under  Burgoyne  and  his  three 
brigadiers,  Phillips,  Reidesel,  and 
Fraser,  marched  out  of  camp  to  fight 
what  proved  to  be  the  last  battle  of  the 
campaign.  Their  object  was  to  cover 
foraging-parties  and  see  if  it  might 
be  possible  to  force  a  passage  through 
the  Americans  along  the  river  bank 
to  Albany,  to  which  place  succour 
from  New  York  might  yet  be  hasten- 
ing. The  day's  fighting  produced 
nothing  but  further  loss  on  both  sides, 


and  on  the  British  this  could  ill  be 
afforded.  Anburey,  having  been  sent 
on  some  special  service  during  the 
battle,  found  two  American  riflemen 
and  a  woman  lying  dead  together  in 
the  forest,  the  woman's  hand  still 
gripping  the  cartridges  with  which 
she  had  been  evidently  keeping  the 
sharpshooters  supplied.  The  day  ter- 
minated by  a  fierce  attack  in  force 
upon  the  British  front.  "Nothing 
can  describe,"  says  our  author,  "  the 
anxiety  on  General  Burgoyne's  face 
as  he  told  me  I  must  defend  my 
post  to  the  last  man.  The  Ameri- 
cans came  on  through  a  storm  of 
musketry  and  grape-shot.  The  post 
was  defended  with  great  spirit,  and 
the  enemy  as  gallantly  assaulted  it, 
led  on  by  General  Arnold."  They 
were  opposed  by  a  fire  that,  from  his 
own.  station  which  was  not  assaulted, 
appeared  like  one  continuous  sheet  of 
flame.  The  Germans  unfortunately 
gave  way,  and  their  colonel  was  killed. 
The  gallant  Fraser  also  fell,  and 
Anburey  gives  a  pathetic  account  of 
his  funeral  on  the  dismal  morning 
following  the  battle,  and  how  the 
Americans  fired  on  the  procession  as 
it  wound  slowly  up  the  hill  and  upon 
the  small  group  that  gathered  round 
the  grave.  Then  began  the  last  short 
march,  the  retreat  to  Saratoga,  but 
a  few  miles  up  the  river  bank.  It 
was  commenced  and  continued  in 
pouring  rain  and  within  musket-shot 
of  the  enemy,  who  knew  that  no 
succour  was  coming  to  Burgoyne,  and 
refrained  from  all  regular  attack. 
Arrived  once  more  at  Saratoga  the 
troops,  wearied  and  drenched  to  the 
skin,  without  pausing  to  light  fires 
and  cook  their  scanty  rations,  flung 
themselves  down  to  sleep  upon  the 
soaking  ground.  There  was  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  their  position.  All 
hope  from  Howe  had  been  abandoned, 
and  only  four  days'  provisions  re- 
mained. Before  them  was  the  Ameri- 
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can  army,  with  a  large  extent  of 
friendly  and  well-occupied  country  at 
its  back ;  behind  them  was  the  long 
wilderness  trail  to  Canada,  and  even 
this  had  been  seized  at  various  points 
and  fortified  by  the  enemy.  Burgoyne 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  his 
sick  and  wounded,  but  of  these  Gates 
took  most  excellent  care.  The  unfor- 
tunate Acland  was  at  this  time  both 
wounded  and  a  prisoner,  and  in  the 
dead  of  night  his  courageous  wife, 
with  a  note  from  Burgoyne,  went 
down  the  river  in  a  boat,  and  happily 
finding  her  way  toGates's  headquarters, 
was  received  with  the  courtesy  and 
generosity  that  seems  to  have  always 
distinguished  that  general. 

"  The  state  and  situation  of  our 
army,"  says  Anburey,  writing  from 
Boston  a  month  later,  "  was  truly 
calamitous,  worn  down  by  a  series  of 
incessant  toils  and  stubborn  actions ; 
abandoned  in  our  utmost  distress  by 
the  Indians ;  weakened  by  the  de- 
sertion and  disappointed  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  Canadians  and  Pro- 
vincials ;  the  regular  troops  reduced 
by  the  late  heavy  losses  of  many  of 
our  best  men  and  distinguished  officers 
to  only  three  thousand  five  hundred 
effective  men,  of  which  number  there 
were  not  quite  two  thousand  British. 
In  this  state  of  weakness,  no  possi- 
bility of  retreat,  our  provisions  nearly 
exhausted,  and  invested  by  an  army 
of  four  times  our  number  that  almost 
encircled  us,  who  would  not  attack  us 
from  a  knowledge  of  our  situation  and 
whose  works  could  not  be  assaulted  in 
any  part — in  this  perilous  situation 
the  men  lay  continuously  upon  their 


arms,  the  enemy  incessantly  can- 
nonading us,  and  their  rifle  and 
cannon  shot  reaching  every  part  of 
our  camp." 

How  overtures  were  made  to  Gates, 
and  how  he  rejected  them  and  re- 
quired unconditional  surrender,  are 
matters  of  general  history,  and  so 
ought  to  be  the  reply  that  the  British 
army,  rather  than  consider  such  terms, 
would  fight  their  way  through  or 
perish.  That  Gates  ultimately  agreed 
to  honourable  terms,  did  credit  both 
to  his  head  and  his  heart ;  and 
Anburey  speaks  with  generous  warmth 
of  the  conduct  both  of  the  general  and 
his  army  during  the  distressing  ordeal 
of  surrender.  The  former  kept  his 
troops  in  camp  while  the  painfu! 
process  of  piling  their  arms  was  being 
gone  through  by  the  British ;  and 
afterwards,  as  they  passed  the 
American  camp,  the  writer  "  did  nol 
observe  a  jaunty  look  or  the  least  dis 
respect,  but  all  was  mute  astonishmenl 
and  pity,  and  it  gave  us  no  little 
pleasure  to  find  that  the  antipathy  sc 
long  shown  us  was  consigned  tc 
oblivion."  For  Burgoyne,  he  has  nothing 
but  sympathy  and  nothing  but  praise 
"As  the  populace,"  says  he,'"in  this  ver 
satile  age  startle  at  untoward  events 
so  our  general  is  liable  to  be  exposed  tc 
public  censure.  Ample  justice  must 
raise  him  in  the  mind  of  every  libera' 
man  who  will  judge-  with  caution 
acquit  him  with  honour  and  take  hirr 
to  his  heart,  as  the  soldier's  friend — 
as  a  man  of  cool  judgment  bul 
ardent  for  glory — as  courageous  but 
unfortunate." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  railway  station  at  Redford 
was  but  a  blot  upon  an  uninteresting 
landscape.  The  country  roundabout 
was  bleak  and  flat,  the  fields  large, 
the  hedges  meagre,  the  farmhouses 
sparsely  scattered  and  smug  in  all' 
the  comfort  of  new  red  brick,  so 
that  in  the  distance  the  buildings 
seemed  to  have  been  just  unpacked 
from  a  child's  toy-box.  Several 
express  trains  whizzed  daily  past  the 
draughty,  lonely  little  platform,  but 
only  three  passenger-trains,  and  those 
of  the  slowest,  stopped  there.  It 
was  seldom  that  any,  save  farmers 
from  market  or  strangers  unaware  of 
the  locality,  got  out  at  Redford  ;  but 
on  this  July  afternoon  the  approach- 
ing train  was  bearing  with  it  a  much 
more  adventurous  person,  no  stranger 
to  the  neighbourhood,  though  it  was 
some  years  since  he  had  last  seen  it. 

He  had  travelled  from  London  in 
a  third-class  carriage,  all  of  whose 
occupants,  save  one,  an  elderly 
countrywoman,  had  alighted  at 
earlier  stages  of  the  journey.  His 
age  was  probably  about  thirty, 
though  the  marks  of  dissipation  on 
his  face  gave  it  an  older  and  more 
worn  appearance.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  shabby  suit  of  cheap  clothes 
obviously  purchased  at  a  slop-shop, 
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and  his  boots  were  patched.  Yet  the 
man  was  evidently  a  gentleman  ; 
there  was  an  inappropriateness  about 
the  dingy  clothes,  a  sharp  contrast 
between  the  well-shaped  hands  and 
the  frayed  cuffs  of  the  coarse,  coloured 
shirt,  which  emphasised  the  fact.  He 
had  large  dark  eyes  and  a  well-shaped 
nose,  while  his  mouth  and  chin  were 
hidden  by  a  thick,  short,  black  beard 
and  moustache.  As  he  stared  out  of 
the  window  noting  the  familiar  land- 
scape, his  thoughts  flew  back  to  many 
things  which  had  happened  since  he 
had  last  beheld  them.  The  country- 
woman opposite,  whose  luggage  con- 
sisted of  a  large  basket  and  a  pair  of 
pattens,  felt  alarmed  as  she  watched 
his  face  work  and  his  eyes  gleam  while 
he  lived  over  again  a  certain  period  of 
his  life.  She  clutched  the  pattens 
tightly  with  a  vague  idea  of  their  use 
for  purposes  of  defence,  and  felt  vastly 
relieved  when  her  station  was  reached 
and  she  was  able  to  leave  her  uncom- 
fortable companion  alone  with  his 
thoughts. 

The  train,  which  had  blown  out 
leisurely  gusts  of  steam  while  waiting, 
now  moved  on  again  with  short  sharp 
gasps,  sending  small  curls  of  white 
smoke  eddying  over  the  hedges  be- 
tween which  it  ran,  and  the  third- 
class  passenger  laughed  softly  to  him- 
self as  they  rolled  forward.  It  was 
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not  exactly  a  pleasant  sound,  cer- 
tainly not  an  indication  of  mirth  or 
light-heartedness ;  it  was  a  low  bitter 
chuckle,  suggestive  of  disagreeable 
memories. 

As  the  train  lumbered  on  its  slow 
way  across  the  green  country  beneath 
the  rosy  evening  sky,  the  stranger 
saw  none  of  nature's  beauties,  nor  did 
the  coming  hush  of  fields  and  woods 
bring  any  repose  to  his  mind.  He 
did  not  feel  alone  in  the  darkening 
compartment,  for  there  before  his  eyes 
was  being  played  the  tragedy  in  which 
he  had  taken  the  chief  part.  He 
saw,  close  to  him  under  a  tropical  sky, 
the  pale  face  of  a  beautiful,  dark-eyed 
woman,  bearing  a  look  of  uneasiness 
that  changed  to  terror  as  he  raised 
his  hand  and  relaxed  his  set  smile. 
Then  in  his  ears  there  echoed  a  sudden 
deafening  mighty  roar.  He  heard  it : 
he  felt  the  shock  of  it  strike  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet ;  but  he  saw 
nothing  save  the  flying  figure  of  a 
man  he  was  pursuing,  who  turned 
his  livid  face  over  his  shoulder 
and  shrieked  as  he  knew  himself 
losing  ground.  And  he,  the  pursuer, 
with  the  warm  red  stain  of  death  upon 
his  right  hand,  sped  onward,  uncon- 
scious of  all  save  the  mad  lust  of 
hatred  in  his  heart.  Again  he  went 
through  that  wild  brief  chase ;  his 
breath  came  quickly  as  he  lived  those 
moments  over  once  more  and  felt  the 
terror-stricken  man  ahead  almost 
within  his  grasp.  Then  an  infinites- 
imal halt  on  that  man's  part  as  he 
stooped  in  a  fancied  stumble  and 
clutched  a  stone ;  next  the  deadly 
shock  of  sickening  pain  that  struck 
him  on  the  chest,  before  he  fell, 
knowing  nothing  more.  .  .  .  Then 
dreams, — the  thunder  that  roared  day 
and  night  in  his  ears,  till  his  brain 
reeled  with  the  heavy  sound ;  the 
weary  aching  of  his  feet  that  pursued 
his  enemy  with  a  deadly  striving  that 
might  not  cease ;  the  dying  shriek  of 


a  woman  ;  the  blast  of  air  that  struck 
his  hot  face,  as  the  earth  quivered 
and  the  atmosphere  grew  thick  with 
dust.  All  these  things  mocked  him 
in  a  wild  phantasmagoria  that  seemed 
to  be  with  him  many  days ;  and  then 
at  last  came  sleep,  a  merciful  un- 
consciousness, that  ended  in  his 
opening  clear  and  sensible  eyes  beneath 
the  palm-leaf  thatch  of  an  Indian  hut. 
A  woman's  face  bent  over  him,  black, 
hideous,  seamed  with  a  thousand 
wrinkles,  its  unsightliness  accentuated 
by  the  flaring  scarlet  kerchief  that 
framed  it.  The  decrepit  old  woman 
compounded  her  herbs  and  simples, 
and  he  swallowed  the  nauseous  de- 
coctions obediently ;  were  they  not 
strengthening  him,  to  follow  once 
more  on  the  track  of  his  vengeance 
that  had  been  so  tragically  closed  ? 
Every  day  that  thought  absorbed  him 
more  and  more,  growing  with  his 
returning  vitality  and  taking  full 
possession  of  him.  And  then  he 
recalled  how  one  day  his  aged  hostess, 
who  had  nursed  him  back  to  life,  held 
a  conversation  with  a  coloured  relative 
from  the  town  many  miles  away,  and 
how  he  overheard  much  respecting 
himself  which  he  had  deemed  un- 
known, and  which  gave  him  valuable 
hints  for  future  guidance.  Then, 
when  his  foiled  plans  of  revenge  faded 
from  their  impossibility,  came  the 
homeward  turning  of  his  thoughts,  the 
reviving  memory  of  the  one  pure  love 
he  had  ever  known,  the  simple 
womanly  beauty  of  his  cousin.  She 
had  not  cared  for  him,  he  knew,  but 
she  was  very  young ;  he  did  not 
despair.  For  nearly  five  years  he  had 
not  seen  her ;  she  must  be  even 
lovelier  now  than  when  they  had  last 
met.  Others  too  might  have  seen 
that  loveliness  and  envied  it,  might 
even  have  won  it.  The  thought  was 
terrible,  and  he  resolved  to  set  his 
mind  at  rest.  His  thoughts  travelled 
in  a  lightning's  flash  over  the  dis- 
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comforts  of  a  passage  worked  home  as 
cook's  mate  in  a  merchant-steamer. 
The  gray  expanse  of  the  Thames  with 
its  smoky  sky  was  a  more  welcome 
sight  than  the  cloudless  atmosphere 
he  had  left;,  and  now,  travel-stained, 
weary,  and  penniless,  he  was  within 
a  few  miles  of  his  destination. 

The  sun  had  set  when  he  got  out 
at  Bedford,  where  he  invested  his  last 
three    pence    in  as    much    brandy  as 
they  would  purchase   at   the   public- 
house  close  to  the  station.     He  tossed 
it  off  now,   and  then  started  on  his 
five    mile    tramp    to    Coltham.     The 
dusk  was  beginning  to  creep  over  the 
meadows,   and  the  dew  was  bringing 
rare  perfume  from  the  sleeping  flowers. 
The  great  stag-beetles  were  booming 
heavily  about  in  their  gleaming  coats 
of  mail,  and  the  moths  were  beginning 
to  fly  abroad.      Every  now  and  then  a 
bat  flitted  silently  across  the  road,  and 
the  frogs    croaked   at  intervals   from 
the   long   damp  grass  in  the  ditches. 
The    wayfarer    plodded   doggedly  for- 
ward, his  footfall  inaudible  upon  the 
thick    white    dust.       He    had    passed 
four     milestones,      and     already      he 
could  see  ahead  the  clustering  trees  of 
Coltham  with  the  church-tower  stand- 
ing  out  black   and  clear  against  the 
pale  moonlit  sky.      Away  to  the  left, 
beyond     that    line     of    wood     which 
marked    the    boundary    of    the    park, 
must  lie  the  red  house  within  whose 
walls  he  would  sleep  that  night.      The 
thought  gave  him  fresh  vigour  and  he 
walked   forward  again  more    quickly. 
No  one  was  about  as  he  skirted  the 
village  street  and  saw  the  lights  in 
the  bar  of  the  Red  Lion.     He  went 
on,   past   the  church  and    the   grave- 
yard where  so  many  lay  at  rest,  up 
the   dark  lane  overhung    with  trees, 
and    over    the    broad    ditch   with   its 
stagnant    green     surface,     and     then 
along  the  narrow  winding  path  through 
the  plantation.     As  he  stood  behind 
the  rhododendrons  skirting  the  lawn 


he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  and 
then  creeping  silently  forward  he  pre- 
pared to  reconnoitre  his  ground. 
Straight  in  front  of  him  were  the 
windows  of  the  dining-room ;  their 
curtains  were  closed,  but  by  the  bright 
light  which  shone  across  the  lawn,  he 
knew  that  the  inner  blinds  were  not 
down.  He  crossed  the  grass  all  gray 
with  dew,  and  stepping  with  infinite 
precaution  upon  the  narrow  flagged 
path  which  separated  the  house  from 
the  lawn,  he  peered  eagerly  between 
the  curtains. 

Old  Dennis  Dene  sat  as  usual  in 
his  high-backed  oak  chair  on  one  side 
of  the  hearth  that  was  full  of  fresh 
green  boughs.  His  violin  was  under 
his  chin,  and  the  bow  quivering 
through  his  fingers  as  he  played  to 
Phoebe  sitting  in  a  low  basket-chair 
opposite.  She  was  almost  lying  in 
the  deep  chair,  with  her  head  thrown 
back  upon  its  cushions,  whose  dark 
crimson  threw  into  relief  the  outline 
of  her  delicate  profile  and  slender 
white  throat.  As  he  gazed  a  change 
crept  over  his  face.  The  hard  reckless 
look  of  dissipation  gave  place  to  an 
expression  of  yearning  tenderness  that 
softened  and  transfigured  it.  He 
watched  the  rise  and  fall  of  Phoebe's 
breast  under  the  white  laces  that 
covered  it ;  he  noted  the  subtle  differ- 
ence that  love's  dignity  and  sorrow 
make  in  a  human  face ;  he  saw  the 
exquisite  curve  of  her  ear  against  her 
rippling  hair,  her  smooth  fair  bi'ow, 
her  listless  hands  folded  carelessly 
together  in  her  lap.  And  as  he  gazed 
all  the  long  slumbering  strength  of 
his  devotion  woke  again  at  the  sight 
of  her  entrancing  beauty ;  and  stand- 
ing there,  an  outcast  under  the  stormy 
sky,  the  man  swore  to  himself  a  solemn 
oath  that  nothing,  living  or  dead, 
should  come  between  him  and  his 
love. 

As  he  turned  away  across  the  lawn, 
its  drenched    grass    soaking    through 
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his  cheap  patched  boots,  the  evening 
chill  struck  him,  and  he  shivered  with 
disagreeable  recollections    of    tropical 
fever.     Clearly  it   was  not    desirable 
that  he  should  stay  out  of  doors  any 
longer,  and  he  now  began  to  wonder 
which  would  be  the  best  way  to  intro- 
duce  himself.      To   ring    the    bell    at 
the  front  door,  and  declaring  himself 
to  the  servant,  proceed  to   walk  into 
the  house,  was  obviously  the  simplest 
way  out  of    his  difficulty ;  but  there 
were    objections.      He  did    not   care 
to  show  himself  in  his  present  trim  to 
a  subordinate,  if  it  could  be  avoided. 
He  was  no  longer  Thomas  Crookson, 
entered     on     the    muster-roll    of    the 
steamer    California    as    cook's    mate ; 
he  forsook  that  character  with  alacrity, 
to     assume    his    rightful    name    and 
position  of  Anthony  Holson  of  Dene- 
hurst,  to  whom  his  present  outfit  was 
most    unsuitable.       He    wondered    if 
Mason  Sawbridge  was  at  home.     He 
knew  his  cousin's  habits  well,  for,  in 
respect  of  the  general  routine  of  life, 
they  closely  resembled  his  own.     At 
this  hour  Mason  ought  to  be  in  the 
library  smoking  an  after-dinner  pipe. 
If   he    could    get  in    at   the   French 
window  of  that  room  and  make  him- 
self known  to  his  cousin,   his  subse- 
quent presentation  to  the  household 
might  be  more  satisfactorily  arranged. 
Accordingly  he  stole  round  the  corner 
of    the    house,     and    then,     treading 
rather    heavily    on   the    flagged   path 
to  give  notice  of  some  one's  presence 
in  the  garden,  he  slowly  approached 
the  closely  shuttered  library-window. 

Mason  Sawbridge  sat  in  his  huge 
leather  chair  smoking  and  thinking, 
as  was  his  wont  at  that  hour,  of  his 
missing  cousin.  He  was  a  man  of 
exceedingly  methodical  and  regular 
habits,  so  much  so  that  even  his 
thoughts  were  apt  to  follow  well- 
worn  grooves  at  certain  times.  It 
was  nearly  two  years  since  the  day 


that  James  Bryant  and  Hugh  Strong 
had  come  to  Denehurst  with  the 
parcel  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
Consul  in  Reunion.  He  remembered 
every  detail  of  the  visit,  and  how 
Phoebe  in  a  fit  of  feminine  malice  had 
introduced  the  strangers  to  the  family 
skeleton,  and  had  even  with  her  own 
hands  flung  open  the  cupboard-door 
for  their  better  view.  Ever  since 
that  day  he  had  hoped  for  Holson's 
return,  and  clung  firmly  to  the  idea 
that  he  was  not  dead.  Even  now, 
though  no  word  or  sign  of  the  missing 
man  had  been  received,  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  believe  in  his  death. 
With  matters  in  their  present  con- 
dition, and  Phcebe  now  an  heiress 
instead  of  a  penniless  charge  on  the 
Denehurst  estate,  there  was  tenfold 
more  reason  for  Anthony's  return  ; 
and  Mason  had  just  reached  that 
mental  conclusion  when  a  faint  sound 
from  the  garden  made  him  first  listen 
more  intently  for  a  second,  and  then 
stretch  out  his  hand  towards  a  pocket 
hung  against  the  wall  for  the  reception 
of  loose  papers. 

In  common  with  many  other  men 
Mason  held  that  the  most  annoying 
profession  in  the  world,  for  other 
people,  was  that  of  a  housemaid. 
Under  pretence  of  dusting  and  sweep- 
ing papers  were  lost,  letters  dis- 
arranged, and  a  general  condition  of 
chaos  introduced  in  his  particular 
sanctum.  Having  discovered  this  fact, 
and  endured  its  consequences  for  some 
months,  he  resolved  to  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  his  sufferings  by  an  order 
which  forbade  the  admission  of  any 
woman-servant  to  the  room,  and  only 
tolerated  the  old  butler  to  light  the 
fire.  After  the  dismissal  of  two  house- 
maids and  a  boy  in  buttons  for  the 
infringement  of  this  Draconian  law, 
Mason  had  succeeded  in  converting 
the  library  into  a  very  untidy,  dusty, 
comfortable  apartment  where  he  could 
leave  his  papers  about  as  he  chose, 
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and  find  them  a  fortnight  later  in  the 
same  place.  This  digression  will  ex- 
plain the  fact  of  the  presence  of  a 
loaded  pistol  underneath  the  papers 
in  the  pocket  that  hung  by  the  fire- 
place. Mason  was  not  an  especially 
nervous  individual,  but  he  liked  to 
have  the  pistol  there.  It  was  unsus- 
pected, unknown  save  to  himself,  a 
private  resource.  His  hand  had  just 
fallen  upon  its  smooth,  cool,  ivory 
handle,  when  the  sound  in  the  garden 
resolved  itself  into  footsteps  coming 
along  the  flagged  path  outside.  He 
would  have  known  those  footsteps 
upon  the  floor  of  Heaven  or  the  other 
place,  and  he  knew  them  now.  He 
drew  back  his  hand,  and  started  up- 
right in  the  chair,  while  his  breath  came 
quickly  and  his  heart  beat  uncomfort- 
ably fast.  Few  of  us  can  stand  face 
to  face  with  the  expected  in  the  same 
mood  in  which  we  have  long  waited* 
for  it. 

The  thirty  seconds  during  which 
Mason  listened  to  that  slowly  ap- 
proaching footfall  seemed  to  him  an 
eternity,  full  of  confused  and  rushing 
thought  and  speculation.  Would 
Anthony  be  changed  1  What  had  hap- 
pened to  him  1  And  so  his  whirling 
wonder  sped  on,  till  a  hand  shook  at 
the  wooden  shutters,  and  a  low  voice, 
which  to  his  strained  nerves  sounded 
unnaturally  distinct,  called  him  by 
his  name.  Then  he  slowly  rose,  and 
crossing  the  floor  on  heavy  feet,  drew 
up  the  blind,  and,  opening  the  window 
and  the  shutter,  let  his  cousin  into 
the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ANTHONY  had  been  at  home  for  a 
fortnight,  a  period  which  had  been 
fully  occupied  by  Mason  and  himself 
in  mutual  inspection  of  the  estate  and 
of  such  business  transactions  as  had 
taken  place  during  the  former's 


absence.  His  re-appearance  had  not 
caused  any  great  thrill  of  surprise  in 
the  neighbourhood,  where  his  friends 
were  very  few  and  his  acquaintances 
not  especially  cordial.  Every  one 
knew  in  a  vague  way  that  strange 
things  had  happened  abroad,  and 
those  who  had  heard  the  rumour  of 
Holson's  death  murmured  that  it  was 
sometimes  convenient  to  be  temporarily 
deceased.  That  he  had  ever  been 
suspected  of  murder  no  one  had  any 
idea  save  Mason  himself  ;  even  Phoebe 
had  never  heard  the  report.  The 
hunchback  firmly  believed  in  his 
cousin's  innocence,  yet  hitherto  he 
had  somehow  shrunk  from  broaching 
the  subject,  though  he  felt  plainly 
that  it  must  be  done. 

One  evening  as  Anthony  and  himself 
sat  smoking  in  the  library  he  suddenly 
spoke. 

"  By  the  way,  Tony,  those  people 
who  brought  your  papers  and  things 
home  from  Reunion  told  an  extra- 
ordinary tale  about  you." 

"  Did  they  1  "  said  the  other  care- 
lessly. "I  suppose  odd  tales  are  told 
of  every  one.  The  tale  of  your  hum- 
ble servant  must  have  been  very 
strange  indeed  if  it  was  half  as 
strange  as  the  truth  !  "  Then  seeing 
that  Mason  did  not  answer,  he 
asked  languidly,  "  What  was  the 
tale  1  " 

"  That  you  had  committed  murder." 
Anthony  whistled  as  he  knocked  the 
ashes  out    of    his  pipe    and  prepared 
to   re-fill  it.      "  Not    bad  !  "    he  said. 
"  And  who  was  the  victim  ? " 
"  A  Creole  woman  called  Julie." 
"  Why,  poor  Julie  was  buried  alive 
under     the     landslip     that     interred 
£3,000  of  mine  in  sugar  plantations  ! 
At  least  my  old  Indian  nurse  told  me 
that  not  a  soul  escaped." 

"  The  two  men  who  were  staying 
with  you  at  the  time  of  the  landslip, 
a  Mr.  Bryant  and  a  young  fellow,  a 
friend  of  his,  called  Strong,  told  me 
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that    the    woman   was   buried, — but 
not  alive." 

"  But,  man,"  interrupted  Holson 
impatiently,  "you  don't  know  what 
you're  talking  of  !  I  tell  you  Saint 
Florel  was  simply  overwhelmed  in  a 
single  instant.  I'd  been  down  there 
all  day  looking  after  one  thing  and 
another,  including  of  course  Julie, 
who  was  the  handsome  demon  that 
sort  of  woman  always  is.  She  was 
extra  cantankerous  that  evening  be- 
cause I  had  refused  some  impossible 
present  she  had  set  her  heart  on. 
When  she  found  I  really  meant  '  No ' 
she  tried  sulking,  then  a  regular  fit  of 
temper  which  wound  up  with  taunts 
at  my  meanness,  and  an  old  trick  of 
hers — a  threat  of  suicide." 

"  Mr.  Bryant  and  his  friend  found 
her  body  under  a  shallow  covering  of 
earth,  stabbed  to  the  heart  and  with 
your  knife  lying  beside  her,"  said 
Mason. 

"So  she  really  did  it  at  last,"  said 
Anthony  musingly  ;  "  and  with  my 
knife  you  say.  I  must  have  left  it 
lying  somewhere  about  her  rooms  I 
suppose,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth 
I  don't  recollect  my  last  few  minutes 
in  Saint  Florel  very  clearly.  Julie 
was  not  particular  what  she  said  at 
any  time,  and  that  night,  being  angry, 
she  was  less  particular  than  usual  and 
abused  me  like  a  pickpocket ;  in  fact 
she  put  me  into  a  regular  rage,  and 
I  pelted  away  from  her  as  hard  as 
I  could  go,  for  she  maddened  me 
sometimes.  When  I  heard  the  roar 
of  the  landslip  I  was  well  clear  of  the 
garden,  and  then  I  made  tracks,  I  can 
tell  you,  for  the  sound  was  not  exactly 
one  that  invited  you  to  stand  and 
admire  the  prospect.  Then  I  was 
struck  on  the  chest  by  a  lump  of 
falling  rock  and  knew  nothing  more, 
as  I  have  already  told  you.  Unless 
you're  very  anxious  for  more  minute 
particulars,  Mason,  I  would  rather  not 
refer  to  that  especial  night  of  my 


existence  again ;  it  is  not  a  very  sooth- 
ing memory  to  dwell  upon." 

"  No  ;  it  must  have  been  a  trying 
time,"  answered  the  hunchback,  as  he 
slowly  drew  the  thumb  and  forefinger 
of  one  hand  over  those  points  of  his 
sparse  beard  that  joined  the  corners 
of  his  thin-lipped  mouth.  His  tone 
was  hard-ly  sympathetic  and  the  other 
noticed  it. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  demanded 
Anthony  irritably,  "  that  a  charge  of 
suspected  murder  was  brought  against 
me  simply  because  the  woman  chose 
to  stab  herself  with  my  knife  ?  I 
never  heard  such  rubbish.  Why, 
what  jury  would  consider  such  evi- 
dence, do  you  suppose  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  was  absurd,"  an- 
swered Mason. 

"  It  was  idiotic,"  went  on  Anthony 
waxing  more  wroth.  "  You  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  for  one  instant 
believed  it,  do  you  ? "  he  went  on, 
turning  his  angry  and  compelling 
eyes  upon  his  cousin. 

Mason  felt  obliged  to  meet  his  gaze, 
though  he  would  much  rather  have 
avoided  it ;  and  while  he  submitted 
to  it,  he  was  painfully  conscious  that 
Anthony's  bullying  was  not  the  fine 
art  to  which  that  practice  can  be 
brought,  but  presented  its  more  direct 
and  brutal  aspect. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  be- 
lieved it  1 "  repeated  Anthony. 

This  time  both  eyes  and  voice  con- 
veyed a  challenge  which  the  other  had 
no  mind  to  take  up.  "  Why,  no,"  he 
said,  doubt  entering  his  soul  at  the 
moment  that  his  lips  denied  it. 

"  And  how  far,  may  I  ask,"  went 
on  Anthony,  "  has  the  neighbourhood 
been  edified  by  this  story  ?  " 

"  No  one  has  heard  a  whisper  of  it 
but  myself,"  answered  Mason. 
"  And  Phoebe—" 

"  Knows  nothing  of  it,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,"  said  Mason,  with  a  slight 
hesitation. 
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"  If  you  are  the  only  person  who 
knows  it,  and  you  have  not  told  Phoebe 
yourself,"  asked    her   cousin    sharply, 
"  how  is  she  to  know  1 " 
"  Perhaps  Mr.  Strong — 
"  D — n  Mr.  Strong,"  said  Anthony 
explosively.      "  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that   he   and    Phoebe    have  been  dis- 
cussing my  character  together  ? " 

"  I  really  don't  know  what  they 
may  or  may  not  have  said,"  replied 
Mason,  who  felt  that  a  trying  moment 
had  arrived.  "  They  were,  I  believe, 
engaged  to  be  married."  The  truth 
was  out  now,  and  knowing  his  cousin's 
unbridled  nature,  Mason  waited  with 
some  apprehension  for  the  next  words. 
"  And  you, — you  whom  I  have 
always  trusted — who  have  been  pre- 
tending to  look  so  faithfully  after  my 
interests  during  my  absence, — who 
say  that  you  never  believed  me  dead, 
— you  allowed  this  1" 

"  But  I  assure  you —  '  protested 
Mason. 

"You  knew  she  was  the  most 
precious  interest  of  all  to  me ;  you 
knew  I  went  away  to  try  and  wait 
till  she  was  old  enough  to  know  her 
own  mind  ;  you  knew  I  didn't  care  a 
penny  about  the  cursed  land  and 
money  and  things ;  you  knew — 
He  spoke  with  a  kind  of  concentrated 
rage,  his  very  calm  tingled. 

"  Strong's  done  for,"  Mason  blurted 
out,  to  avoid  further  reproach.  "It 
doesn't  really  matter  ;  they  can  never 
marry." 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  "  demanded  Anthony 
not  without  relief. 

"  No,  but  as  good  as  dead,  so  far 
as  Phoebe  is  concerned.  He  got  a 
knock  on  the  head  in  a  railway  acci- 
dent, and  has  lost  his  memory  com- 
pletely." 

"  And  where  is  he  now  1  " 

"  Oh,  in  Timbuctoo,  or  some  place, 

recruiting  his  health ;  but  his  memory 

may  return.      If  you  can  reserve  any 

further  reproaches  for  a  short    time, 


Anthony,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case,  and  you  will  see 
they  are  not  so  bad  after  all."  And  he 
proceeded  to  put  his  cousin  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  details  of  poor  Phoebe's 
rather  piteous  little  romance. 

"  Well,  I  must  try  and  make  my 
running  as  fast  as  I  can,"  said  Anthony 
thoughtfully,  when  the  other  had 
finished.  "  I  know  something  of 
women.  If  this  young  fellow  were  to 
turn  up  suddenly  with  his  mental 
blank  filled  up,  I  should  be  sent  to 
the  right  about." 

"  You  must  marry  her  before  that 
can  happen,"  observed  Mason.  "  His 
turning  up,  mad  or  sane,  won't  much 
matter  when  once  she  is  Mrs.  Holson." 
"No,"  said  Anthony  decisively; 
"  it  should  certainly  make  no  differ- 
ence. By  the  way,  as  she  has  grown 
so  wonderfully  lovely  during  my 
absence,  I  suppose  she  has  perhaps 
had  other  admirers.  Has  any  one 
else  proposed  to  her  ? " 

Now  if  Mason  had  felt  quite  cer- 
tain that  his  cousin  could  have  heard 
nothing  of  him  from  Phoebe,  he  would 
certainly  have  avoided  mentioning  her 
second  suitor  ;  but  as  things  were  he 
felt  that  this  matter  too  must  be 
faced.  The  wound  that  she  had  in- 
flicted upon  his  personal  vanity  rank- 
led sorely  still,  and  he  nerved  himself 
to  bear  a  fresh  rub  on  its  quivering 
surface  from  Anthony,  as  he  answered, 
"  Yes  ;  she  has  had  another  suitor. 
I  proposed  to  her." 

"  You  !  "  cried  Anthony,  so  smitten 
with  surprise  that  his  monosyllable 
conveyed  neither  reproach  nor  mock- 
ery. 

"Yes,  I,"  answered  the  hunchback 
bitterly.  "  Of  course  she  refused  me. 
You  can  guess  why." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause ;  Hoi 
son  broke  it.  "  Poor  chap  !  "  he  said 
briefly,  but  there  was  a  world  of  sym- 
pathy in  his  tone,  and  those  two 
words  bound  the  deformed  man  oppo- 
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site  more  strongly  than  ever  to  him, 
the  while  he  smarted  at  being  con- 
sidered beneath  jealousy. 

"  I  think  I'll  say  good-night  now," 
he  said,  rising  for  his  candle,  and  feel- 
ing that  the  evening  had  been  a 
rather  fatiguing  one  to  him  mentally 
speaking ;  and  he  went  up  stairs  leav- 
ing Anthony  still  smoking  in  the 
great  Cordova  leather  throne.  Once 
alone  however,  his  pipe  died  out  un- 
heeded, for  the  recent  conversation 
had  left  him  much  to  think  of. 
Mason's  vanity,  of  which  he  had 
made  such  a  startling  revelation  that 
evening,  was  almost  inexplicable  to 
his  cousin.  Did  the  hunchback  really 
suppose  that,  apart  from  his  deformity, 
he  was  a  desirable  husband  1  In  his 
way  Anthony  was  fond  of  the  study 
of  human  character,  and  had  had 
infinite  opportunities  of  pursuing  it 
in  every  phase  of  its  development ; 
but  he  was  fain  to  confess  that  here 
was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  subjects 
he  had  ever  encountered.  And  then 
his  thoughts  travelled  rapidly  to 
Phoebe,  who  indeed  was  seldom  long 
out  of  them,  though  thanks  to  the 
supreme  self-control  he  was  exercising 
the  girl  had  no  idea  of  it.  She  had 
felt  his  return  as  a  kind  of  shock,  not 
altogether  an  agreeable  one ;  but  his 
quiet  self-restraint  and  consideration 
had  already  gone  far  towards  obliter- 
ating her  previous  unpleasant  impres- 
sion of  him,  and  rendering  her  less  on 
the  defensive.  She  did  not  really 
like  him ;  of  that  Anthony  was  con- 
vinced ;  but  he  was  equally  well 
aware  that  her  dislike  had  lost  its 
former  active  quality,  and  for  the 
rest,  love  had  made  his  strong  un- 
curbed nature  unnaturally  wise  and 
patient.  Ever  since  he  had  watched 
her  grow  from  child  to  woman,  this 
man  had  held  her  dear,  and  wanted 
her  for  his  own ;  her  coldness  was 
only  another  incentive  to  his  passion. 
It  was  lest  he  should  shock  and  repel 


her  by  some  ungovernable  outbreak 
of  himself  that  he  had  left  England 
for  a  time,  hoping  for  a  better  pros- 
pect on  his  return.  His  career 
abroad  had  not  been  of  the  cleanest, 
but  the  one  clear  and  wholesome  in- 
fluence in  his  life,  that  had  sometimes 
had  power  to  stay  him  even  during 
his  wildest  excesses,  had  been  the 
memory  of  that  innocent  and  beauti- 
ful girl.  How  many  times  had  he 
seen  her  walking  through  the  cane- 
brakes  1  How  many  times  had  she 
haunted  the  solitude  of  his  lonely 
room,  till  half  in  anger,  half  in  de- 
spair, he  had  dashed  away  in  search 
of  any  distraction  to  banish  her 
tantalising  presence  1  How  often  had 
he  looked  into  other  women's  eyes,  to 
stifle  the  thought  of  the  woman  whose 
eyes  were  not  to  grow  loving  for  him  ? 
Only  he  himself  knew  what  a  soiled 
tangle  the  past  five  years  of  his  life 
had  been ;  but  it  was  the  thought  of 
her  that  had  brought  him  home  again, 
to  find  how  nearly  he  had  been  de- 
frauded of  his  due. 

Anthony  was  certainly  not  a  shin- 
ing example  of  Christian  faith,  but 
like  some  much  more  estimable  people 
he  had  a  keen  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  benign  Providence,  whenever 
such  benignity  appeared  to  have 
tempered  misfortune  on  his  behalf. 
When  Providence  ordered  matters  less 
favourably,  he  called  it  by  quite  a 
different  name.  On  the  present 
occasion  he  felt  honestly  grateful  to 
the  heavenly  powers  for  Hugh's  mis- 
fortune, taking  it  indeed  as  a  sign 
and  augury  of  his  own  success.  Was 
his  devotion  of  years  to  go  unre- 
warded1? Was  he  to  return  for  his 
own,  or  what  he  had  taught  himself 
to  regard  as  his  own,  merely  to  find 
that  an  interloper  had  snatched  it 
from  him  ? 

After  an  hour  of  such  meditation 
he  too  went  to  bed  in  a  hopeful  and 
satisfied  frame  of  mind.  Every  pot 
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of  ointment  however  has  its  fly,  and 
Anthony's  soothed  and  mollified 
mental  condition  was  unpleasantly 
intruded  upon  in  a  dreamland  which 
resembled  Saint  Florel,  where  the 
voice  of  a  murdered  woman  cried  out 
for  vengeance  from  her  forgotten  tomb. 

"  Phoebe,"  said  Anthony  a  few 
days  later,  "  come  out  for  a  walk  with 
me.  My  uncle  has  gone  to  sleep  in 
his  chair,  so  he  can't  want  you  for  a 
little  while.  It's  a  lovely  evening." 

Phoebe  hesitated.  She  was  not 
particularly  anxious  to  walk  with  her 
cousin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  suggested  her 
doing  so  since  his  return,  and  she  did 
not  wish  to  seem  ungracious,  es- 
pecially as  he  had  by  no  means  forced 
himself  upon  her  society.  Indeed  it 
had  seemed  to  her  that  he  rather 
avoided  her,  which  she  thought 
might  be  a  sign  of  decreasing  attrac- 
tion in  herself.  She  felt  that  such  a 
desirable  attitude  deserved  some  re- 
ward, and  therefore  prepared  to  ac- 
company him. 

Anthony  was  right ;  it  was  a  lovely 
evening.  Autumn  was  in  its  ripest 
stage  of  perfection.  The  great  yellow 
sunflowers  and  scarlet  dahlias  were 
aglow  like  flames  in  the  few  borders 
where  some  attempt  at  order  was  still 
maintained,  while  in  the  wilder  and 
weed-grown  spaces  the  lovely  unpruned 
spires  of  the  Michaelmas  daisy  showed 
how  beautiful  they  could  be  when 
not  plagued  by  the  gardener's  shears. 
Self-sown  nasturtiums  and  chance 
clumps  of  mignonette  ran  riot  among 
the  shrubs,  where  the  perennial 
phloxes  lifted  their  many -coloured 
sprays,  and  a  few  hollyhocks  still 
made  a  brave  show.  The  robins  sang 
loud  and  clear,  and  only  a  few  leaves 
had  as  yet  fallen,  while  those  that 
hung  on  the  trees  were  turning  golden 
and  russet  in  the  still  hot  rays  of  a 
slanting  sun. 


They  crossed  the  garden  and  went 
out  of  the  great  front  gates  into  the 
carriage-road  that  wound  across  the 
park.  The  nibbling  sheep  lifted  their 
heads  to  stare,  and  a  small  boy  who 
was  herding  half  a  dozen  black  pigs 
grubbing  for*  acorns  under  the  trees, 
turned  to  look  after  them  as  they 
passed.  For  some  time  they  pursued 
their  way  in  a  silence  which  Phoebe 
was  unwilling  and  Anthony  appar- 
ently unable  to  break.  She  was  just 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  apprehen- 
sive when  he  spoke. 

"  Phoebe,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
uncle  ? " 

"  Think  of  him  1  "  she  asked  puz- 
zled. 

"  Yes,  how  do  you  think  he  is  ? 
Mentally,  I  mean." 

"I  don't  see  much  change,"  she 
answered  a  little  doubtfully.  "  Some- 
times he  quite  surprises  me  by  under- 
standing something  I  expected  would 
puzzle  him  ;  and  then  at  another  time 
he  does  not  seem  to  understand  the 
simplest  matter.  Lately  Mason  has 
given  up  playing  cards  with  him,  and 
since  then  he  is  much  less  excitable. 
You  are  not  going  to  begin  that  trick 
again,  I  hope,  Anthony  1 " 

"  Oh  no,"  he  answered  quietly. 
"Since  I  was  away  and  able  to  think 
over  matters,  and  view  them  as  it 
were  from  a  distance,  I  have  found 
myself  much  to  blame  about  my  uncle. 
Do  you  think  he  remembers  me  per- 
fectly, Phoebe  1 " 

"  I  am  sure  he  does,"  she  replied. 

"And  how  is  he  disposed  towards 
me?" 

"  Not  very  well,"  she  answered 
truthfully.  "  You  see  he  remembers 
exceedingly  well  certain  things  ;  and 
as  you  say,  Anthony,  you  did  not 
always  behave  well  to  him." 

"  True,"  he  answered.  "  However, 
I  must  try  and  disarm  him  now  by 
taking  as  little  notice  as  possible  of 
him." 
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Then  there  was  another  silence, 
Phoebe  wondering  what  this  changed 
demeanour  might  mean. 

"  This  place  is  rather  lonely,  Phoebe. 
Don't  you  think  so  1 " 

"  Well,"  she  answered,  "  one  is  less 
lonely  alone  in  a  place  like  this,  than 
among  a  big  crowd  where  one  doesn't 
know  a  soul.  I  dare  say  it  strikes  you 
as  lonely,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  moving  about  a  good  deal  and  see- 
ing heaps  of  people." 

"  But  how  do  you  find  it  1 "  he  asked 
.gently. 

"  Oh,  all  places  are  much  alike  to 
me,  I  think,"  she  said  rather  wearily. 
"  I  like  this  because  I  am  used  to  it." 

The  big,  dark-bearded  man  beside 
her  glanced  at  her,  and  saw  her  eyes 
looking  straight  forward,  as  though  to 
avoid  meeting  his,  while  the  wistful 
droop  of  her  mouth  had  become  more 
marked.  The  sight  touched  him  keenly ; 
he  would  have  given  the  world  to  take 
her  in  his  arms  and  comfort  her,  but 
he  controlled  himself,  and  went  on 
talking  in  his  previous  deliberate  gentle 
way.  "  You  have  changed  a  good  deal 
since  I  went  away." 

"Have  I?"  she  answered  indif- 
ferently. "  I  am  older,  I  suppose, — 
and  wiser,"  she  added  rather  bitterly 
after  a  trifling  pause. 

"  You  have  changed,"  he  repeated, 
"  and  I  don't  know  whether  age  or 
wisdom  is  accountable  for  it.  I  am 
not  a  good  hand  at  Scripture,  but  I 
think  I  have  heard  a  quotation  about 
he  who  increaseth  knowledge,  increaseth 
sorrow." 

"  It's  in  Ecclesiastes,'  I  think,"  she 
remarked  rather  hastily. 

"  You  are  much  more  beautiful  than 
you  were  when  I  went  away,'1  he  con- 
tinued, and  now,  in  spite  of  his  care, 
she  caught  a  thrill  of  passion  in  his 
voice.  "  You  are  more  beautiful  than 
I  ever  thought  you  would  be.  But  all 
the  same  I  do  not  think  you  are  happy, 
Phoebe.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you 


any  questions  ;  I  have  no  right  to  pry 
into  your  affairs,  and  I  am  not  likely 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  am  the  kind  of 
confidant  to  attract  you.  But  I  see 
things  more  keenly  for  my  absence, 
and  I  am  sure  of  what  I  say."  There 
was  no  answer.  Perhaps  he  hardly 
expected  one,  for  he  spoke  again  almost 
immediately.  "  You  need  change  and 
variety  and  more  interest  in  your  life, 
something  to  amuse  and  occupy  you. 
You  should  not  be  always  here  with 
nothing  to  do  but  humour  my  uncle 
and  listen  to  his  music.  You  want 
some  one  to  be  with  you.  How  would 
you  like  a  lady-companion  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  like  it  at 
all,"  she  replied  in  a  very  decided  tone  ; 
"  unless  I  could  choose  her  myself." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Anthony. 
"You're  the  person  most  concerned. 
Why  not  choose  her  1  Onlv — 

"  What  1 " 

"  She  must  not  be  too  young,  you 
know,"  he  said  diffidently ;  "  old 
enough  to  act  as  chaperon  if  you 
went  from  home,  for  instance.  You 
see,  Phcebe,  one  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
of  your  being  a  very  pretty,  young 
woman,  nor  yet  the  fact  of  myself  and 
Mason  being  men.  There  must  be  no 
gossip  about  us  in  the  neighbourhood." 

He  saw  the  bright  colour  mount  in 
her  cheek  as  she  spoke.  "  Very  well ; 
get  some  one  to  be  with  me.  Or  better 
still,"  she  said,  with  more  interest  than 
she  had  yet  shown,  "  send  me  away, 
Anthony.  Ah,  do  let  me  go  away  !  " 

"  But  I  thought  you  said  you  liked 
this  place  because  you  were  used  to  it. 
Of  course  I  dare  say  we  could  easily 
find  some  lady  who  would  receive  you 
into  her  house,  if  you  find  this  one 
distasteful.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  be  hampered.  Only  of 
course  my  uncle  would  miss  you." 

He  had  not  reckoned  in  vain  upon 
her  unselfishness  ;  not  having  the  least 
intention  of  allowing  her  to  go  far  from 
his  own  influence.  "  How  selfish  of 
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me  !  "  she  cried.  "  For  a  moment  I 
forgot  poor  Uncle  Dennis.  No, 
Anthony,  you  must  get  a  companion. 
Only  do  let  it  be  some  one  I  can  get 
on  with." 

"We'll  have  a  succession  down  on 
trial,"  he  said  laughing.  "  You  shall 
test  them  for  a  month,  and  then  if  the 
candidate  does  not  suit,  we  can  get  rid 
of  her.  The  matter  is  not  a  very 
difficult  one." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  she  said, 
beginning  to  be  a  little  disarmed  by 
his  simple  friendliness. 

"  Only  you  don't  quite  trust  me  yet, 
eh  1 "  he  said  smiling.  "  Well,  perhaps 
some  day,  Phoebe,  you  may  find  I  am 
not  so  black  as  I'm  painted, — or  rather 
as  you've  painted  me."  And  as  she 
passed  him  to  i'e-enter  the  house,  he 
saw  by  her  startled  look  how  clearly 
he  had  hit  the  truth. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ONE  is  sometimes  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge with  a  sigh  that  the  days 
of  romance,  as  regards  its  external 
aspects,  are  over.  The  robber  does 
not  ride  up  to  your  coach  upon  a 
lonely  heath  and,  reining  in  his  faith- 
ful and  splendid  steed,  demand  (in  all 
courtesy,  if  ladies  be  present,)  the 
immediate  surrender  of  all  your  most 
valuable  and  portable  property.  He 
now  waits  till  your  family  dinner- 
hour,  and  scaling  the  porch,  enters 
your  house  by  the  front-landing  win- 
dow, proceeds  to  your  bedroom,  and 
locking  the  door  inside,  begins  a  sys- 
tematic and  intelligent  selection  of 
such  articles  of  value  as  suit  his  fancy. 
Then  he  makes  an  ignominiously  quiet 
exit,  and  disappears  without  any  polite 
removal  of  a  plumed  hat  as  a  fare- 
well. He  has  so  far  departed  from 
the  spirit  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
profession  that  he  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
share  his  winnings  with  the  poor.  In 
short,  like  every  one  else,  he  has  become 


infected  with  the  commercial  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  works  entirely  with  a 
view  to  acquiring  as  much  as  he  can 
get  for  himself.  The  whole  business 
is  matter  of  fact  to  a  degree. 

In  the  same  way  the  abduction  of 
unwilling  maidens  and  their  forced 
acceptance  of  unwelcome  suitors,  has 
assumed  the  same  deplorably  common- 
sense  complexion.  In  former  days 
the  lady's  papa,  or  lover,  incarcerated 
her  in  either  a  tower  or  a  dungeon 
(usually  in  the  company  of  spiders 
and  other  forms  of  life  calculated  to 
act  upon  the  nerves),  until  she  gave 
way,  and  was  led  weeping  to  the  altar. 
In  these  days  her  probation  often 
takes  the  form  of  foreign  travel,  with 
(if  the  guardians  be  wise)  no  reviling 
of  the  ineligible  and  preferred  lover, 
but  merely  a  constant  reiteration  of 
the  unwelcome  suitor's  advantages. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  plan 
succeeds  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  per- 
haps preferable  to  the  dungeon-cure, 
which,  however,  possessed  the  advan- 
tage of  being  far  less  expensive.  No 
lover,  however  ardent  and  disliked, 
would  now  venturt  to  put  personal 
restraint  upon  the  young  lady,  and 
assuredly  our  friend  Mr.  Anthony 
Holson  was  the  last  person  to  try  so 
clumsy  a  method.  He  meant  to 
marry  Phoebe,  and  to  do  him  justice  he 
seldom  broke  his  word  or  missed  his 
aim.  Moreover  the  remembrance  of 
a  certain  foiled  plan  of  vengeance 
only  whetted  his  ardour  for  success  in 
his  dearest  project.  He  intended  to 
marry  Phoebe,  but  he  did  not  intend 
to  drag  his  bride  to  her  fate ;  he 
meant  to  have  her  consent ;  and  some 
small  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  him 
for  the  patience  and  self-restraint  he 
imposed  upon  himself  during  his 
wooing. 

The  lady-companions  forwarded 
their  credentials  by  hundreds,  in  an- 
swer to  an  advertisement  in  which 
two  bachelors  wished  for  a  companion 
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for  their  cousin ;  but  none  seemed 
quite  to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  case,  and  after  about 
a  month's  perpetual  correspondence 
on  the  subject  Anthony  and  Mason 
altered  the  wording  of  their  de- 
sires, and  advertised  simply  for  a 
companion  for  a  young  lady  of  twenty. 
There  were  not  nearly  so  many 
answers,  but  they  were  from  ladies  of 
maturer  years,  and  one  or  two  were 
had  down  for  Phoebe's  approval.  Miss 
Taylor  came  first,  whose  strong  point 
was  understood  to  be  cheerfulness. 
Her  stock  of  riddles  and  witty  anec- 
dotes was  positively  endless  :  she  in- 
sisted upon  the  purchase  of  battle- 
dores and  shuttle-cocks  that  she  and 
Phoebe  might  get  some  exercise  upon 
wet  days ;  and  she  sang  perpetually 
all  over  the  house  with  a  voice  which 
was  none  of  the  sweetest.  In  a  fort- 
night, at  Phoebe's  request,  Mason  exer- 
cised his  urbane  conversational  style 
in  informing  the  lady  that  she  was  at 
liberty  to  return  to  town.  She  was 
succeeded  by  Miss  Fanshawe,  who  was 
strongly  recommended  upon  the  score 
of  general  utility ;  but  when  she  pro- 
ceeded to  exhibit  that  quality  by  de- 
scending early  in  the  morning  to 
dust  Mason's  writing-table  and  set  his 
papers  in  order,  her  fate  was  sealed. 
A  third  candidate  in  the  shape  of  a 
widow  lady  of  fifty,  named  Mrs. 
Crumb,  proved  more  successful,  and 
she  was  for  the  time  being  installed  as 
an  inmate  of  the  Denehurst  estab- 
lishment. 

Mrs.  Crumb  was  stout,  and  moved 
about  with  so  much  creaking  and  such 
hasty  respiration,  that  extended  exer- 
cise was  as  repugnant  to  herself  as  to 
any  one  else  who  happened  to  be  with 
her.  She  had  a  round  pink  face, 
with  slow  sleepy  blue  eyes,  smooth 
gray  hair,  and  plump  hands.  She 
was  not  a  person  of  acute  perceptions, 
but  this,  if  it  prevented  her  sympathy 
from  being  very  ready,  at  any  rate 


hindered  her  from  that  violent  tramp- 
ling upon  cherished  convictions  which 
is  sometimes  so  trying  in  the  quick- 
witted. She  did  not  sing  ;  she  never 
expressed  the  least  desire  for  battle- 
dore and  shuttle-cock,  and  she  never 
went  inside  the  library  door ;  accord- 
ingly Anthony  and  Mason,  with 
Phoebe's  approval,  installed  her  as 
companion.  She  was  kind  to  the  girl 
•after  her  fashion,  and  though  Phcebe 
would  as  soon  have  confided  in  a  fat 
and  amiable  cat,  still  the  sense  of 
kindliness  remained,  and  she  felt 
grateful.  Old  Dennis  Dene  too  was 
pleased,  for  Mrs.  Crumb,  who  was  not 
at  all  musical,  never  seemed  shocked 
by  his  occasional  discords,  but  placidly 
listened  to  his  violin  so  long  as  he 
chose  to  play,  and  only  looked  up 
from  her  interminable  knitting  to 
cheerfully  praise  his  performance  when 
it  concluded. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  Anthony's 
return  had  brought  a  fresh  interest 
into  Phoebe's  life  ;  he  had  quickened 
its  rather  stagnant  and  lingering 
current  with  a  blast  of  new  ideas  and 
impressions.  Although  she  was  as  far 
as  ever  from  even  imagining  him  her 
suitor,  yet  he  was  more  acceptable  to 
her  than  he  had  ever  been.  Hers 
was  a  very  true  and  loyal  nature,  and 
none  the  less  so  that  it  was  free  from 
the  morbid  sentiments  which  some- 
times shorten  young  lives  under 
similar  conditions.  There  was  not  a 
day,  scarcely  an  hour,  when  the 
thought  of  her  brief  dream  of  happi- 
ness did  not  occur  to  her,  and  her 
faithfulness  to  her  dead  lover  never 
wavered.  But  the  first  terrible  smart 
of  her  wound  was  healed  ;  lifelong  as 
it  was,  it  was  not  mortal.  She  was 
convinced  of  Hugh's  death,  but  her 
grief  was  that  which  mourns  above  a 
grave  when  the  grass  is  green  and  the 
birds  sing,  not  the  hot-eyed  anguish 
that  hangs  over  an  open  coffin.  He 
was  dead,  but  he  had  died  faithful ; 
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and  she  was  glad,  ah  !  how  glad,  that 
the  secret  of  their  love  was  still 
between  those  two  alone,  the  living 
and  the  dead. 

One  evening,  when  old  Dennis 
Dene  had  gone  to  bed  and  Mason  to 
write,  Phoebe  and  Anthony  sat  play- 
ing chess  in  the  dining-room.  The 
late  autumn  evenings  were  chilly  and 
there  was  a  good  fire  on  the  great 
hearth,  on  one  side  of  which  Mrs. 
Crumb  was  dozing  peacefully  in  an 
armchair.  It  was  Phoebe's  move, — a 
critical  one,  for  she  was  threatened 
with  mate  in  two  moves  if  she  were 
betrayed  into  any  un wariness.  She 
sat  staring  at  the  board  for  some 
time,  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  her 
position  that  she  did  not  notice  that 
her  cousin  was  looking  at  her.  When 
he  suddenly  spoke,  the  change  in  his 
voice  thrilled  her  with  surprise  and 
pain. 

"  Phoebe,"  he  said,  in  a  very  low 
voice,  "  do  you  know  why  I  went 
away  five  years  ago  1 " 

"  Probably  because  you  wanted  a 
change,"  she  said  uneasily. 

"  I  wanted  no  change  :  I  was  too 
content  to  stay ;  but  I  dared  not 
stay." 

"  It  is  your  move,  Anthony,"  she 
said,  trying  to  recall  him  to  the 
game. 

He  looked  round.  A  placid  snore 
from  Mrs.  Crumb  showed  that  she 
was  incapable  of  playing  eaves-dropper. 
"  Yes,  it  is  my  move,  Phoebe,"  he 
said,  more  in  his  usual  voice.  "  We 
are  playing  a  game,  you  and  I,  and  I 
wonder  which  of  us  will  win.  You 
were  not  much  more  than  a  child 
when  I  left,  but  I  think  from  the 
very  beginning  you  had  been  my  ideal 
of  beauty  and  worth.  I  saw  that  my 
uncouth,  passionate  ways  frightened 
and  repelled  you  ;  I  was  afraid  you 
might  begin  to  hate  me ;  so  I  went  to 
nurse  my  hope  till  I  might  dare  to 
show  it.  I  have  not  seen  a  woman's 


face  since  I  left,  but  your  face  has 
come  between.  I  could  have  won 
many,  but  I  did  not  care  for  that 
which  was  within  such  easy  reach. 
I  waited  and  waited,  and  hoped.  I 
toiled  to  get  money  that  one  day  I 
might  give  it  to  you.  You  know  the 
end  of  my  toil.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered,  Phoebe,  how  you  remem- 
bered me,  when  you  were  told  that  I 
lay  buried  at  Saint  Florel.  Did  you 
ever  spare  me  a  kindly  thought  1 
You  need  not  have  grudged  it  to  me 
then." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
Phoebe  with  that  sweet  charity  which 
springs  eternal  in  the  gentle  breasts 
of  such  as  herself,  remembered  now, 
with  a  pang  of  compunction,  that  her 
chief  feeling  on  hearing  the  news  of 
his  death  had  been  one  of  relief.  She 
was  conscious  of  an  almost  guilty 
sensation,  when  he  went  on  again. 

"  I  don't  want  to  pretend,  even  to 
you,  who  I  should  wish  to  think  the 
best  of  me,  that  I  was  a  particular 
saint  through  all  those  five  years.  I 
touched  pitch,  not  once  but  many 
times,  and  was  defiled  accordingly ; 
but  whenever  I  thrust  my  temptations 
aside,  Phoebe,  it  was  for  your  sake ; 
whenever  I  scrambled  out  of  a  slough 
it  was  your  eyes  that  drew  me.  I 
drank  and  gamed, — I  went  in  for  any 
and  every  kind  of  excitement  that 
might  cure  me  of  my  hope  or  rid  me 
for  a  while  of  your  memory  ;  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  I  should  not  have 
come  back  now,  but  for  you.  And 
even  now, — what  is  there  for  me  to 
expect  1 " 

She  was  about  to  speak,  to  tell  him 
once  and  for  all  that  his  appeals  were 
as  hopeless  as  his  love,  to  bid  him 
trouble  her  no  more ;  but  he  stopped 
her. 

"  Say  nothing  now,  Phcebe,"  he 
pleaded.  "  You  cannot  refuse  what 
I  have  never  asked  for.  Do  not  speak 
in  haste.  I  have  told  you  only  the 
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plain  truth.  I  have  no  gift  of  speech 
to  convey  my  meaning  in  pretty  words 
such  as  women  like,  and  some  men 
can  use.  I  will  take  no  answer  now  ; 
I  will  put  no  question ;  but  I  will 
ask  you,  Phoebe,  if  you  can,  to  fancy 
what  I  have  gone  through ;  to  try 
and  picture  to  yourself  my  cravings 
and  torture  all  these  five  years.  If 
you  do  that,  and  if  your  imagination 
leads  you  anywhere  near  the  truth, — 
you  will  at  any  rate  be  sorry  for  me." 

He  rose,  and  without  another  word 
left  the  room,  closing  the  door  with  a 
sound  that  startled  Mrs.  Crumb  into 
wakefulness.  She  rubbed  her  eyes 
and  hurriedly  consulted  her  watch. 
"  Good  gracious,  Phoebe  !— just  eleven! 
I  must  have  fallen  asleep.  Come, 
child,  we  will  go  to  bed  at  once ;  what 
will  become  of  your  beauty-sleep  I 
wonder  !  That's  the  worst  of  chess ; 
it  goes  to  such  a  fearful  length  some- 
times. How  did  you  get  on  with 
your  play  ?  Which  of  you  won  1 " 

Phcebe  struck  a  match  to  light  her 
candle  before  she  replied  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  more  to  herself  than  to 
Mrs.  Crumb :  "  It  will  be  a  drawn 
game,  I  think." 

It  was  perhaps  significant  that  she 
did  not  suggest  her  own  victory,  and 
that  she  spoke  in  the  future  tense. 

The  next  day,  much  to  her  relief, 
Anthony  met  her  without  the  slightest 
deviation  from  his  usual  manner, 
though  he  told  her,  when  he  bid  her 
good-morning,  that  she  was  looking 
pale. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  look 
pale,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  irrita- 
tion. "  I  am  all  right.  One  can't 
always  look  like  a  dairy-maid." 

To  tell  the  truth,  the  beauty-sleep 
to  which  Mrs.  Crumb  had  alluded,  had 
not  visited  her  eyelids  at  all.  She 
had  lain  long  awake,  pondering  un- 
easily over  the  state  of  affairs  which 
Anthony's  sudden  outburst  had 
revealed,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  feel- 


ing that  he  was  the  stronger.  Would 
he  insist  in  pressing  his  horrible 
realities  upon  her,  till  she  fairly 
yielded  to  his  insistance  ?  She  did 
not  want  to  feel  sorry  for  this  man ; 
the  sensation  opened  a  tiny  rift  in  the 
armour  of  repugnance  with  which  she 
had  clothed  herself ;  she  wished  with 
all  her  heart  that  he  had  never 
obliged  her  to  listen  to  his  tale,  which 
she  could  not  help  knowing  was  true. 
Why  did  he  persist  in  his  infatuation 
for  her  1  Phoebe  felt  that  even  if  she 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
in  love  when  that  sentiment  was  hope- 
less, she  would  at  any  rate  have  held 
her  peace  about  the  matter. 

For  a  day  or  two  she  avoided  him, 
and  he  on  his  part  appeared  to  further 
her  desires  in  this  respect,  for  she 
saw  little  of  him.  Gradually  how- 
ever the  sharp  edge  of  her  intoler- 
ance wore  itself  blunter,  and,  thanks 
to  his  admirably  natural  manner, 
Anthony  very  quickly  succeeded  in 
once  more  establishing  himself  upon 
his  usual  footing  with  his  cousin. 

One  afternoon,  when  all  the  leaves 
had  fallen  and  laid  a  sodden  carpet 
underfoot,  Phoebe  came  along  the 
shrubbery  path.  All  the  colour  seemed 
to  have  vanished  from  the  face  of 
nature  ;  even  the  parting  rift  in  the 
western  sky  lacked  the  faintest  touch  of 
crimson,  and  only  shone  a  faded  yellow 
through  the  twigs.  The  day  was  one 
of  those  which  bring  most  vividly  to 
the  mind  the  sense  of  general  decay 
and  dreariness ;  and  the  prevailing 
neutral  tints  which  surrounded  her 
threw  the  girl's  beauty  into  startling 
prominence.  Her  cloak  was  dark,  but 
a  rim  of  crimson  silk  showed  above 
the  edge  of  its  fur  round  her  throat, 
and  in  her  hat  the  delicate  blue  of  a 
jay's  wing  made  a  spot  of  colour. 

She  was  returning  from  a  visit  to 
her  watercress-merchant,  who  lay  dy- 
ing, and  who  had  appeared  to  derive 
great  satisfaction  from  her  consent  to 
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his  rather  grim  request  that  she  would 
not  fail  to  come  and  view  him  when 
"  laid  out."  She  was  trying  to 
imagine  what  possible  solace  the  poor 
man  could  derive  from  this  idea  when 
she  heard  Anthony's  voice  calling  her, 
and  looking  round,  saw  him  coming 
rapidly  up  one  of  the  wide  grassy 
paths  in  the  small  wood  adjoining  the 
plantation,  and  having  access  to  it 
through  a  little  wicket.  She  stood 
still  and  watched  him  coming  towards 
her. 

His  was  one  of  those  strong,  rather 
coarsely  built  figures  which  show  to 
the  best  advantage  in  rough  clothes 
and  rustic  surroundings.  As  he 
walked  up  the  grassy  drive  in  his 
thick  Norfolk  jacket  and  gaiters,  with 
a  heavy  stick  in  one  hand  and  his 
terrier  at  his  heels,  Anthony  was 
unconsciously  looking  his  best.  , 

"I've  got  something  for  you,"  he 
called  as  he  came  up,  "  that  is  if  you 
care  to  keep  it ;  if  not,  we'll  hide  the 
little  brute  away  again  in  some  corner. 
Csesar  sniffed  it  out,  and  would  have 
killed  it  if  I  hadn't  happened  to  see 
what  he  was  doing." 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  breast- 
pocket, and  in  another  moment  a 
sleeping  dormouse  lay  in  Phoebe's  palm, 
while  Csesar  danced  upon  his  hind 
legs  in  a  subdued  but  disapproving 
manner. 

"  Why,  it's  dead,  Anthony  !  "  she 
said.  "  It's  quite  cold." 

"  They're  always  cold  when  they're 
asleep  ',  he'll  be  lively  enough  if  you 
take  him  into  a  warm  room.  Do  you 
want  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  she  answered,  as  they 
began  to  walk  home  together.  "  I'll 
keep  him  certainly." 

"  Where  have  you  been  1 "  he 
inquired. 

"  To  see  old  Stoney,  the  man  who 
grows  watercress.  He's  dying,  and 
he  knows  it  :  he  quite  gloats  over  the 
details  of  his  own  funeral ;  and  he 


has  made  me  promise  to  go  and   see 
him  when  he  is  laid  out." 

"  Indeed  you'll  do  no  such  thing," 
said  Holson  angrily.  "  What  business 
have  you  going  to  see  corpses  and 
that  kind  of  horrors  1  You  shouldn't 
know  anything  about  all  the  grim 
realities  of  those  things." 

"  Why  not  1  "  she  asked  simply. 
"  He  was  so  pleased  when  I  promised 
I  would  come." 

"  Now  what  possible  pleasure  can 
he  feel  at  the  prospect,"  said  An- 
thony, "  seeing  that  if  the  usually 
accepted  theory  of  things  is  to  be 
relied  on,  he  will  not  know  anything 
about  it  1  There  is  nothing  I  enjoy 
more  than  seeing  you  and  being  with 
you  in  the  flesh  ;  but  if  I  were  dead, 
I  think,  if  my  previous  opinion  were 
taken,  that  I  should  prefer  you  to 
keep  away."  She  did  not  answer, 
and  they  went  on  for  a  minute  or  two 
in  silence.  "  This  place  is  looking 
very  mouldy  and  rotten ;  don't  you 
think  so  1 "  he  said. 

"It  is  always  like  this  in  the 
autumn,"  answered  Phoebe. 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  particularly 
healthy ;  what  do  you  say  to  a 
change,  to  Brighton,  for  instance  1 " 

A  quick  look  of  pleasure  came  over 
her  face.  "  But,  Anthony,  won't  it 
be  very  expensive  1  Mason  was 
always  preaching  economy  when  you 
were  away.  He  seemed  to  grudge 
every  penny." 

"  Mason  did  it  for  me,  I  believe," 
said  Anthony.  "  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  person  who  flattered  me 
by  persistently  hoping  for  my  return, 
and  providing  a  little  ready  money 
for  the  fatted  calf.  I  feel  like  the 
prodigal  son  without  a  welcome  ;  and 
though  possibly  that  may  be  my  own 
fault,  it  isn't  any  more  enjoyable  on 
that  account.  Shall  the  fatted  calf 
take  the  form  of  Brighton,  Phoebe  1 
If  I  in  my  humble  way  can  give  you 
any  pleasure, — I  mean  if  you  will 
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condescend  to  accept  any  pleasure 
from  me" — he  altered  his  phrase  as  she 
showed  signs  of  impatience — "  I  shall 
be  the  grateful  one.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  ostracised." 

"  I  am  not  ostracising  you,"  she 
said,  her  cheeks  growing  pinker. 

"It  is  true  you  occasionally  speak 
to  me,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  You  fling 
me  a  few  words,  as  one  flings  a  bone 
to  a  dog  ;  but  if  the  bone  is  bare  and 
the  dog  is  hungry  he  doesn't  get 
much  advantage  from  the  gift.  What 
have  I  done  that  you  should  avoid 
me  and  suspect  me?"  She  did  not 
answer.  "  I  suppose  it  is  because  I 
dared  the  other  night  to  tell  you  a 
little  truth  about  myself.  Women 
have  fine  organisations,  and  the  truth 
sometimes  sounds  too  strong  for  them, 
and  so — 

"  Anthony,"  she  broke  in,  "  all  this 
is  very  painful  and  cannot  lead  to 
anything.  Why  will  you  persist  in 
talking  about  a  subject  that  you 
know  I  want  to  avoid  1  Why  can't 
you  leave  me  alone  ?  You  are  very 
selfish." 

"  Selfish  !  "  he  echoed,  stopping 
short  just  in  her  path  and  forcing 
her  to  stand  still.  "  Selfish  !  For 
seven  or  eight  years  a  man  sets  one 
thought  above  all  others  till  it  grows 
beyond  his  own  power,  it  gets  too 
strong  for  him.  Then,  when  he 
ventures  to  hint  at  what  he  is  feeling, 
he  is  selfish !  If  for  one  moment 
I  conceived  the  possibility  of  my 
never  winning  you,  I  should  shoot 
myself.  But  I  do  not  acknowledge 


such  a  possibility.  Answer  me  one 
thing,  Phoebe,"  he  said  sternly;  "is 
there  any  living  man  between  us  1 " 

His  vehemence  had  frightened  her ; 
she  was  beginning  to  guess  at  the 
awful  reserve  of  his  strength  that  she 
had  to  fight  against,  and  now  his 
sternness  compelled  an  answer. 

"  Is  there  any  living  man  between 
us  1 "  he  repeated. 

"  No,"  answered  the  girl. 

"  Then  I  swear  I  will  have  my 
way,"  he  said  almost  fiercely.  "  My 
God,  to  think  what  power  a  woman 
has  to  torture  a  man  till  the  whole 
current  of  his  life  changes  for  a  whim 
or  a  fancy  of  hers  !  To  think  that  I 
should  stand  now  begging  for  a  word 
from  you,  and  think  myself  a  lucky 
dog  if  I  get  it !  You  ought  to 
know — 

Here  Phoebe,  though  in  the  main  a 
sensible  girl,  could  no  longer  control 
herself  and  gave  a  great  sob,  due 
partly  to  fear  and  partly  to  excite- 
ment, for  Anthony's  presence  was  like 
that  of  a  thunderstorm ;  its  electri- 
city permeated  the  neighbourhood. 
The  tears  had  their  effect ;  they 
checked  him  at  once. 

"  There,  Phoebe,"  he  said  quietly ; 
"I've  been  a  brute  and  made  you  cry. 
I'm  more  than  sorry,"  taking  a  step 
towards  her  from  which  she  shrank 
back.  "  No,  I'm  not  going  to  kiss 
you,  or  touch  you  even.  Don't  be 
afraid ;  dry  your  eyes  and  get  home. 
I'll  follow  at  a  little  distance ;  I  dare 
say  you  would  prefer  it,"  he  added 
grimly. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  streets  of  Paris,  says  Balzac, 
have  their  good  and  bad  characters. 
They  are  respectable,  dishevelled,  or 
even  murderous,  according  as  tradition 
and  habit  have  shaped  them,  nor  are 
they  more  adroit  than  men  at  con- 
cealing their  physiognomy.  There 
are  certain  quarters,  even,  which  pre- 
serve a  level  and  harmonious  de- 
meanour, which  conceal  from  the  eye 
of  the  casual  wayfarer  their  subtler 
beauties  and  less  flagrant  infirmities. 
Whichever  faubourg  attract  you, 
Saint  Germain  or  Saint  Denis,  you 
may  wander  from  end  to  end  with- 
out an  impression  of  discord  or  sur- 
prise. You  know  what  spectacle  is 
prepared  for  you,  whether  it  be  of 
grandeur  or  disorder,  and  you  may 
penetrate  the  remotest  alleys  without 
revising  an  established  judgment. 
But  who  shall  characterise  Mont- 
martre,  which  shifts  and  changes  as 
the  streets  mount  or  descend  the  hill, 
which  at  this  corner  hides  a  villa  in 
a  wealth  of  trees,  and  at  that  obtrudes 
a  sudden  vision  of  squalor  1  Here  a 
fragment  of  the  Middle  Ages  jostles 
the  corner  of  a  provincial  town  ;  there 
the  hotel  of  a  dowager  frowns  upon 
the  turbulent  resort  of  long-haired 
painters  and  starveling  poets.  Town 
and  country  are  mixed  inextricably, 
and  naught  save  the  commonplace 
could  surprise  you  in  this  paradise  of 
the  unforeseen. 

In  truth  it  is  the  multiplicity,  not 
the  lack,  of  qualities  which  perplexes 
the  traveller.  It  is  impossible  to 
combine  the  Place  de  Tertre  (for 
instance)  and  the  Place  Pigalle  in  a 
single  purview.  The  one  is  the  true 
symbol  of  tranquillity  and  age  ;  the 
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other  is  as  restless  and  as  modern 
as  sparkling  cafes  and  well-dressed 
idlers  can  make  it.  When  you  scale 
the  topmost  height,  the  unkempt 
fields  and  broken  palings  instantly 
suggest  a  distant  suburb ;  the  scat- 
tered windmills  carry  off  your  fancy 
to  a  secluded  countryside ;  while  the 
church  of  Saint  Denis,  seen  through  the 
twilight,  recalls  the  glory  of  crowned 
monarchs  and  of  ancient  France.  And 
when  you  sit  at  dinner  upon  the 
lower  slopes,  you  might  be  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  of  Paris  brutalised 
perhaps  and  less  elegant  than  is  her 
wont,  but  still  enchanting.  Even  in 
the  churches  of  Montmartre  there  is 
a  certain  perversity.  The  Gothic 
building  which  remains  the  temple  of 
the  parish  crouches  modestly  in  an  un- 
suspected corner,  while  at  its  very 
door  there  looms  the  vast  basilica,  the 
Republic's  one  expression  of  homage 
to  the  Church ;  the  basilica  which 
resumes  the  skill  and  gravity  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  whose  growth  has 
brought  into  the  city  a  thousand 
pilgrims,  with  their  candles,  images, 
and  well-stocked  booths.  Montmartre, 
says  an  enthusiast,  is  the  capital  of 
Paris,  and  surely  in  a  sense  it  is  the 
dominant  quarter.  For  the  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  ever  visible, 
gazing  with  watchful  eye  upon  the 
city's  manifold  frivolity. 

The  Boulevard  Rochechouart  re- 
mains at  once  the  type  and  thorough- 
fare of  Montmartre.  Its  wide  spaces 
and  gaunt  spare  trees  give  it  that 
sinister  complexion  which  it  shares 
with  the  other  outskirts.  And  when 
the  hours  grow  small  into  the  night, 
and  the  scattered  gas-lamps  are  its 
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fitful  illumination,  then  it  becomes 
the  proper  background  of  murder  and 
ambuscade.  The  lengthening  sha- 
dows fill  the  wayfarer  with  fears  of 
surprise  and  of  the  sudden  knife,  nor 
does  the  wise  man  linger  too  long  in 
this  land  of  lawlessness.  But  when 
the  shops  and  music-halls  are  still 
brilliant  with  a  thousand  lights,  the 
Boulevard  Rochechouart  reveals  its 
proper  character.  It  shines  forth  a 
Parisian  Edgware  Road,  if  so  gross  a 
contradiction  be  imaginable,  gay  and 
irresponsible ;  for  it  is  a  true  haunt 
of  night  birds,  and  the  autumn  fair 
is  the  moment  o.f  its  greatest  glory. 
Then  the  lion-tamers  and  dancers 
drag  their  booths  into  the  street ; 
and  the  hissing  gas-jets  throw  a 
glare  upon  the  shooting  alleys  ;  and 
the  merry-go-rounds  revolve  to  their 
jingling  tunes  ;  and  the  lank  switch- 
back stretches  its  length  between 
the  trees.  In  the  daytime  you  can 
hardly  look  at  it  without  a  shock 
of  disgust ;  as  though  in  the  gray  of 
the  dawn  you  gazed  through  the  fumes 
of  smoke  upon  a  room  which  only 
candle-light  made  tolerable.  But  its 
nocturnal  function  is  to  amuse  ;  de- 
spite its  sombre  mystery,  despite  the 
prevailing  sensation  of  terror,  Mont- 
martre  is  noisy  with  laughter,  and 
Rabelaisian  in  its  expression  of  in- 
telligent mirth.  In  every  cafe  is  a 
comedian,  in  every  street  some  haunt 
of  the  dishevelled  Muse.  On  all  sides 
the  voice  of  gaiety  is  heard,  raucous 
with  beer  and  the  determination  to 
affright  as  well  as  to  divert.  A 
poet  may  preside  at  your  dinner,  or 
a  painter  insist  that  your  drink  be 
served  with  a  proper  dignity,  and 
since  wit  is  the  rare  attribute  of  an 
inn-keeper,  there  is  little  better  en- 
tertainment than  a  visit  to  these 
northern  heights.  One  only  necessity 
is  inexorable ;  you  must  clothe  your- 
self in  the  triple  brass  of  good  temper  ; 
you  must  prepare  to  encounter  the 


intimacy  of  strangers,  and  to  endure 
the  insult  which  is  bred  of  instant 
familiarity.  Thus  equipped  you  may 
wonder  at  many  a  strange  talent,  and 
carry  away  a  unique,  abiding  memory 
of  austere  merriment. 

A  faint  light  glimmers  through 
the  trees,  and  you  find  yourself  at 
the  Sign  of  the  Pipe.  The  drawn 
shutters  and  the  bolted  door  prove 
that  entrance  is  a  privilege,  and 
the  proprietor  inspects  you  through 
a  wicket  before  he  decides  upon 
admission.  "Within,  the  hall  is  nar- 
row and  confined  ;  the  packed  audi- 
ence greets  you  with  a  ribald  song ; 
the  waiter,  who  is  harried  to  im- 
becility by  the  perpetual  cries  of 
"  Maxime,"  "  Maxime,"  and  who  finds 
all  things  easy  save  the  giving  of 
change,  flings  a  glass  of  beer  before 
you,  and  you  are  free  of  the  house. 
The  decoration  is  simple  to  severity ; 
only  over  the  door  hangs  an  ominous 
chair,  wherewith,  says  tradition,  a 
former  proprietor  killed  a  recalcitrant 
waiter,  and  has  ever  since  remained  for 
a  warning  to  the  insubordinate.  But 
it  is  Aristide  Bruant,  the  landlord  of 
this  strange  tavern,  who  fastens  your 
attention.  A  heavy  man,  large-fea- 
tured and  shock-headed,  he  shambles 
to  and  fro  with  buoyant  step,  as 
though  poised  upon  his  toes.  Every- 
thing about  him  is  big,  his  voice,  his 
manner,  his  hands.  Within  the  walls 
of  his  tavern  he  is  a  complete  tyrant ; 
he  excludes  whom  he  will,  and  exacts 
the  tribute  of  a  kiss  from  every 
woman  who  crosses  the  threshold. 
But  he  does  it  all  with  so  blatant  an 
effrontery,  with  so  ironic  a  smile,  that 
only  [the  churl  resents  his  insolence,  and 
it  is  easy  for  those  who  like  not  the 
habit  of  the  place  to  remain  without, 
His  costume  is  suitable  and  original,  or 
it  was  original  until  it  was  aped  by  the 
inbecility  of  his  pupils.  Top-boots,  a 
red  shirt,  and  black  velvet  breeches; 
these  are  his  equipment,  and  though 
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on  another  man  they  might  suggest  a 
social  revolution,  they  are  appropriate 
to  him  and  to  his  talent.  However 
crowded  his  tavern,  an  alley  is  kept 
always  free  for  him,  and  to  and  fro 
he  rolls  with  the  nimble  gait  of  an 
amiable  bear,,  smiling  upon  his  clients 
and  singing  his  famous  songs.  A  true 
rhapsodist  he  writes  his  own  verses, 
and  makes  his  own  music,  and  no 
sooner  does  the  accompanying  piano 
cease,  than  the  chink  is  heard  of  the 
money-box  which  shall  gather  his 
legitimate  reward.  Yet  this  tavern- 
keeper  has  talent,  one  may  even  say 
genius,  he  is  the  crowned  laureate 
of  the  quarter,  and  his  book  DANS 
LA  RUE  is  like  to  become  a  classic. 
Written  in  the  indecipherable  jargon 
of  the  street,  the  work  is  outspoken 
to  brutality,  but  it  is  frank  without 
sentiment  and  honest  without  re- 
proach. Its  personages  are  dangerous 
enough ;  they  are  those  indeed  whom 
you  may  see  lurking  at  night  under 
the  lean  trees  of  the  outer  boule- 
vards, the  poor,  the  infamous,  the 
disinherited ;  but  Bruant  handles 
his  tragedy  with  so  direct  a  pur- 
pose, that  it  rises  now  and  again  to 
the  sublime,  and  to  hear  his  verses 
gruffed  out  by  himself  is  an  experience 
for  which  you  would  endure  much 
spilled  beer  and  many  ribaldries.  If 
he  be  in  good  humour,  he  will  sing 
the  evening  long,  or  he  will  mount  the 
table  and  recite  you  the  sorrows  of 
the  pencil-pedlar.  And  it  is  all  done 
without  the  tedious  pose  of  a  set  per- 
formance, or  the  false  pomposity  of  a 
theatre.  For  instance,  he  will  in- 
terrupt his  masterpiece,  AT  SAINT 
LAZARE,  with  an  insult  hurled  at  a 
refractory  guest,  and  then  resume  his 
song  in  the  same  stern  fashion  as 
before.  Nor  are  the  unexpected 
effects  the  least  admirable.  Once 
upon  a  time  a  portly  citizen  from  the 
provinces  discovered,  at  the  inspiration 
of  the  piano,  a  sudden  talent  for  the 


dance.  A  few  steps  he  executed  in  a 
corner  for  himself  and  his  friends,  but 
Bruant  instantly  brought  him  to  the 
light,  cleared  a  space,  encouraged  him 
to  the  wildest  antics,  and  rewarded  his 
prowess  with  the  best  beer  the  house 
afforded.  Thus  the  poet  condescends 
to  your  entertainment ;  and  if  he 
crunches  your  hand  as  you  depart,  if 
he  slams  the  door  upon  your  heels, 
does  not  his  talent  excuse  his  hustling 
discourtesy  ? 

Far  more  splendid  and  less 
characteristic  is  the  Tavern  of  the 
Black  Cat.  Yet  this  also  is  a  true 
corner  of  Montmartre,  and  no 
familiarity  can  cheapen  the  delicacy 
of  its  art.  If  Bruant  be  the  poet  of 
the  quarter,  Willette  is  its  painter, 
and  it  is  Willette  who  has  decorated 
the  Black  Cat  with  its  army  of  grim- 
alkins frolicking  upon  the  familiar 
roofs  and  windmills.  The  supersti- 
tion of  Montmartre  was  invented  or 
at  least  perfected  by  Willette,  whose 
fanc}^  has  depicted  its  landscape  and 
seized  its  types  a  hundred  times. 
For  him  it  is  the  land  of  Pierrot, 
who  despite  his  joyousness  is  ever 
pursued  by  a  demon  of  mischance  ; 
and  Pierrot  still  triumphs,  with  more 
noise,  maybe,  than  becomes  so  gentle 
a  spirit,  upon  the  stage  of  the  Black 
Cat.  Below,  the  tavern  is  an  orgy  of 
medievalism  ;  the  pots  of  beer  are  set 
upon  heavy  tables,  and  vast  projecting 
mantel-pieces  interrupt  the  pictured 
decoration  of  the  walls ;  there  the 
world  of  Montmartre  takes  its  glass 
beneath  the  large  eye,  and  in  the 
larger  presence  of  M.  Kodolphe  Salis. 
As  M.  Salis  was  the  first,  so  he  re- 
mains the  most  distinguished  landlord 
of  a  cultured  tavern,  for  the  Black 
Cat,  in  spite  of  its  racket  and  hilarity, 
is  still  cultured  in  a  respectable  sense. 
For  the  landlord  dispenses  patronage 
as  well  as  beer.  Poets  not  a  few 
have  made  their  first  appearance  under 
his  auspices ;  a  school  of  humour  has 
H  2 
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grown  up  in  his  bar-parlour ;  his 
theatre  is  still  the  wittiest  and  most 
accomplished  in  Paris.  The  stage 
does  but  occupy  a  few  square  feet, 
yet  it  is  large  enough  for  the  sternest 
emotion  or  the  jauntiest  comedy. 
The  actors,  like  the  scenery,  are 
shadows  thrown  upon  a  sheet,  yet 
so  deftly  are  they  designed,  so  cun- 
ningly are  they  handled,  that  they 
present  a  far  sharper  impression  of 
life  than  the  more  elaborate  and  less 
reasoned  gestures  of  men  and  women. 
Here  you  may  see  the  victorious 
march  of  the  Grand  Army,  or  the 
shifting  procession  which  ever  unfolds 
itself  under  the  stars.  Or  Phryne 
stands  in  judgment  before  the  pontiffs 
of  French  literature,  or  Pierrot,  turned 
painter  for  the  nonce,  suffers  imprison- 
ment from  the  malice  of  M.  Berenger 
the  Puritan  senator.  But  the  master- 
piece is  the  Prodigal  Son,  a  simple 
adaptation  of  the  ancient  legend  set 
forth  with  incomparable  daintiness 
and  reserve.  While  no  motive  could 
be  more  obvious,  none  could  be  more 
dramatic,  and  the  images,  whether  gay 
or  tragic,  flit  across  the  sheet  in 
beautiful  succession.  In  truth  at  the 
Black  Cat  you  see  the  essence  of  the 
theatre,  the  theatre  freed  from  the  ir- 
relevant and  disconcerting.  Shadows 
cannot  pretend  to  create  a  part,  nor  can 
they  distort  for  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment the  plain  meaning  of  the  author. 
Here  are  no  middlemen  to  intercept  the 
understanding  ;  nothing  is  out  of  key, 
because  all  the  details  are  sub- 
ordinated to  the  general  plan  by  the 
inventor  himself.  When  the  sil- 
houettes turn  or  advance,  you  grasp 
at  once  how  large  an  effect  may  be 
produced  by  a  small  movement ; 
you  understand  the  imperfection  of 
acting,  the  one  art  which  attempts 
to  realise  what  should  only  be  sug- 
gested. The  theatre  of  the  Black  Cat 
indeed  achieves  by  another  road  what 
was  long  ago  perfected  at  Athens. 


The  Greeks  had  so  fine  a  sense  of  the 
drama's  possibilities,  that  with  masks 
and  pattens  they  put  their  actors 
beyond  and  above  life.  M.  Salis,  by 
confining  his  stage  within  a  narrow 
compass,  takes  us  an  equal  distance 
from  reality,  and  thus  saves  us  from  the 
tedium  of  an  obtrusive  personality. 

Meanwhile  all  is  not  silent.  The 
landlord,  playing  the  part  of  an  ancient 
chorus,  pours  forth  an  endless  torrent 
of  interpretation.  He  shifts  his  patter 
to  the  exigence  of  the  moment,  and 
embellishes  his  odes  with  appropriate 
references  to  the  audience  and  the 
occasion.  Now  he  will  denounce  the 
spectators  as  the  burgesses  of  the 
capital,  now  he  will  break  out  into  the 
praise  of  Montmartre,  or  of  his  own 
Black  Cat  which  he  declares  is  the 
brain  of  Paris.  Thus  all  is  joyous 
and  improvised,  and  not  even  the 
fashion  which  after  many  years  has 
set  in  the  direction  of  this  pigmy 
theatre  has  availed  to  impoverish  its 
dainty  art.  The  masterpieces  of 
Caran  d'Ache  are  as  graceful  as 
heretofore,  though  they  are  gazed 
upon  by  well-dressed  citizens  and 
curious  tourists.  For,  while  the 
audience  has  changed,  M.  Salis  has 
preserved  inviolate  the  characters  of 
his  drama,  and  his  poets  are  lacking 
neither  in  eloquence  nor  gravity. 
When  the  curtain  falls  upon  the 
silhouettes,  they  come  forward,  do 
the  poets,  unabashed  at  their  patrons' 
facile  praise,  to  recite  unpublished 
verses  or  to  repeat  for  the  hundredth 
time  a  familiar  lyric.  True,  there  is 
a  certain  formality  in  this  perform- 
ance, but  it  is  merely  the  formality  of 
custom,  and  you  cannot  imagine  the 
gifted  youths  of  London  declaiming 
their  immortal  works  in  a  suburban 
tavern.  For  this  public  display  of 
talent  implies  an  absence  of  false 
pride,  which  is  not  common  on  our 
side  the  Channel,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  Rodolphe  Salis  will  arise  in 
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Saint  John's  Wood  to  replace  the 
tedium  of  the  theatre  by  an  entertain- 
ment at  once  intelligent  and  joyous. 

Another  king  upon  Montmartre  is 
Maxime  Lisbonne,  Colonel  of  the  Com- 
mune and  convict,  and  withal  a 
tavern-keeper  .who  still  preserves  the 
proud  title  of  Citizen.  But  alas ! 
after  many  years  of  kindly  advertise- 
ment he  has  resigned  his  throne, 
and  others  less  worthy  reign  in  his 
stead.  Disaster  chased  him  from 
tavern  to  tavern,  and  many  are  the 
attractions  wherewith  he  has  at- 
tempted to  catch  the  popular 
curiosity.  Once  he  held  revel  in  a 
pretended  prison,  dressed  his  waiters 
as  convicts,  and  ordered  that  his 
visitors  should  win  their  liberty  only 
by  the  purchase  of  a  drink.  There- 
after he  sat,  like  Daniel,  unharmed 
and  complacent  in  a  den  of  lions,  and 
when  the  police  misliked  this  simple 
expedient,  he  opened  the  Cafe  des 
Concierges,  wherein  insolence  and 
music  were  pleasantly  blended.  To 
enter  this  haunt  of  merriment  was  to 
be  assailed  upon  all  sides  by  loud- 
mouthed ribaldry,  to  be  jostled  in  a 
corner  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mont- 
martre who  claimed' a  ready  acquaint- 
ance. The  songs  were  indifferent,  but 
M.  Lisbonne  was  there  to  vaunt 
his  patriotism  and  to  declare  that  his 
sentiments  were  noble  and  virtuous. 
A  portly  gentleman,  to  whom  move- 
ment is,  distasteful,  he  would  survey 
his  companion  with  a  smile  of  con- 
tempt, refer  with  a  gracious  wave  of 
the  hand  to  the  placards  upon  the 
wall  which  set  forth  his  prowess, 
and  oblige  on  an  amiable  opportunity 
with  a  song.  Moreover,  that  variety 
be  not  lacking  he  would  invite  the 
spectators  to  a  raffle,  and  after  five 
minutes  of  acute  anxiety  you  might 
find  yourself  the  embarrassed  owner  of 
a  fat  fowl.  But  Lisbonne  no  longer 
thrusts  his  hand  into  his  waistcoat 
with  the  air  of  a  patron ;  no  longer 


does  he  smile  the  smile  of  contempt 
upon  those  who  frequent  the  Cafe  des 
Concierges  ;  and  that  turbulent  corner 
of  the  Rue  Pigalle  deserves  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  middle-class  which 
it  affects  most  heartily  to  despise. 

For  in  M.  Lisbonne's  place  there 
has  arisen  one  Alexandre,  who  apes 
his  master  Aristide  Bruant  in  all  save 
that  master's  talent,  who  mistakes 
insult  for  genius,  and  is  so  little 
refined  in  his  method,  that  he  has 
inscribed  upon  his  door,  All  my 
clients  are  pigs.  And  perhaps  those 
who  pay  a  second  visit  deserve  the 
reproach,  and  you  would  pass  over 
this  degradation  of  Montmartre  in 
silence,  were  it  not  the  inevitable  sign 
of  mimicry  and  a  declining  art.  When 
M.  Bruant  is  brusque,  you  pardon  the 
extravagance  for  his  talents'  sake ; 
,but  when  his  pupils  think  to  win 
celebrity  by  the  mimicry  of  his  indis- 
cretion, you  resent  the  impertinence 
as  keenly  as  you  deplore  the  lack  of 
humour.  And  M.  Alexandre  is  not 
the  only  sinner ;  where  dulness  is 
supreme,  insolence  and  altercation 
become  a  tradition,  so  that  even 
Montmartre  may  ere  long  be  whelmed 
in  ruin  and  stupidity. 

Upon  this  strange  hill,  which  looks 
down  upon  the  city,  there  has  always 
been  a  suggestion  of  the  macabre.  At 
the  infamous  Moulin  de  la  Galette, 
which  M.  Salis  once  described  as  the 
soul  of  Paris,  the  dance  has  too  often 
been  a  dance  of  death.  There  are 
vague  rumours  of  blows  given  in  the 
early  morning  to  the  curious  intruder, 
and  justice  more  than  once  has  failed 
to  put  her  hand  upon  the  proper 
criminal.  You  are  not  therefore  sur- 
prised to  be  confronted  on  the  boule- 
vard with  a  veritable  Tavern  of  Death. 
The  gray  and  black  of  the  portal 
foreshadow  the  gloom  of  the  interior, 
and  it  is  with  an  expectant  shudder 
that  you  take  your  seat  upon  a  rush- 
covered  chair  at  the  coffin  which 
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serves  for  a  table.  The  undertaker, 
in  whose  guise  a  waiter  is  concealed, 
announces  you  for  a  consumptive  in  a 
feigned  voice  of  horror.  Upon  every- 
thing is  the  false  shadow  of  death,  and 
the  lightest  heart  quails  at  an  imagined 
terror.  The  pictures  upon  the  wall 
represent  armies  upon  the  march  and 
such  other  scenes  as  are  quick  with 
life,  and  at  the  turn  of  an  unseen 
lantern  all  the  figures  change  to  skele- 
tons, and  the  raucous  voice  of  the 
undertaker  tells  you  that  "  to  this 
complexion  you  must  come  at  last." 
So  you  rise  from  your  chair  and  pass 
through  Gothic  walls  to  a  small  room 
within,  where  stands  a  coffin  erect 
and  forbidding.  Some  guest,  bold  with 
carelessness  or  wine,  takes  his  place 
in  the  box,  and  changes  gradually, 
under  a  changing  light,  until  he  ap- 
pears a  ghastly  skeleton.  And  the 
audience  shudders  and  passes  through 
an  avenue  decorated  with  the  symbols 
of  death  until  it  regains  the  entrance, 
whence  it  is  wished  good-speed  for 
Pere  Lachaise  by  the  frowning  under- 
takers. The  joke  is  in  bad  taste, 
maybe,  but,  so  solemnly  is  it  carried 
out  that  the  most  callous  cannot 
escape  a  shudder  ;  the  music  is  as  grave 
as  the  jest,  and  though  you  are  glad 
to  feel  the  air  once  more  upon  your 
face,  you  cannot  deny  that  the  comedy 
is  well  played  and  characteristic. 

Thus  Montmartre  wavers  ever  be- 
tween gaiety  and  the  tomb ;  and  the 
tale  of  taverns  is  not  yet  told.  In 
many  a  side-street,  behind  a  closed 
door  and  a  red  curtain,  you  will  find 
unheard-of  meeting-places  and  the 
temples  of  chastened  merriment.  Or 
you  may  enter  a  canvas-covered  circus 
and  for  sixpence  ride  a  spavined  cab- 
horse  under  the  hissing  gas.  Complex 
as  is  the  quarter,  persistently  as  it 
evades  a  definition,  its  prevailing  types 


are  simple  and  uniform.  It  belongs 
half  to  the  artists,  half  to  the  working 
class,  and  thus  wholly  to  the  criminal. 
For  the  artist  is  too  indolent,  the 
working  man  too  busy  to  purge  his 
neighbourhood,  and  thus  Montmartre, 
which  on  the  surface  seems  the  home 
of  pleasantry,  is  also  the  home  of 
crime  and  disaster.  The  men  who 
grin  at  the  street-corner,  and  who 
dance  at  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette, 
are  recognised  at  a  glance.  The  high 
bonnet  which  covers  their  head,  the 
peg-top  trouser,  are  the  insignia  of  an 
ignoble  profession,  old  as  men  and 
women,  ineradicable  as  disease.  And 
the  girls,  with  the  bands  of  hair 
which  conceal  their  ears,  have  a 
beauty  and  attraction  of  their  own. 
Their  feet  are  small  enough  to  deserve 
display,  and  it  is  their  keenest  joy  to 
advertise  their  manifold  frills  in  the 
quadrille.  They  can  all  dance,  both 
men  and  girls  ;  they  all  wax  eloquent 
in  slang  ;  they  all  know  that  cunning 
which  is  revealed  only  to  the  child  of 
the  city  and  the  nurseling  of  the 
street.  The  girl's  fidelity  is  repaid 
by  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the 
man,  whose  underhung  jaw  and  beetled 
brow  are  the  outward  expression  of 
ill-temper  and  dishonesty.  Aristide 
Bruant  has  made  these  personages  the 
material  of  his  tragedy,  and  you  would 
rather  encounter  them  in  the  songs  of 
the  popular  musician  than  in  an  un- 
frequented street ;  for  the  men,  driving 
the  women  to  decoy,  carry  knives  at 
their  hips  and  scruple  not  to  draw 
them  under  the  starveling  trees.  This 
is  the  duplicity  of  Montmartre  :  in 
one  aspect  it  is  the  home  of  exotic 
gaiety,  where  the  mill  of  pleasure  is 
always  turning,  turning;  in  another, 
it  is  halfway  to  La  Roquette,  where 
the  pitiless  Widow  stands  ready  at 
the  last  to  reap  the  offender's  head. 
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IT  was  pitiable  to  see  how  the 
monks  of  Byland  yawned  that  night 
as  they  sat  in  their  fine  old  re- 
fectory. They  had  a  dainty  supper 
before  them,  every  dish  was  a  marvel 
in  its  way,  for  their  cook  was  one 
whom  kings  swore  by,  and  men 
would  travel  many  a  long  mile  for  a 
single  glass  of  their  wine.  Yet  the 
Brothers  glanced  askance  at  the  food, 
passing  much  of  it  by  untasted  ;  and 
though  they  drank  draught  after 
draught  they  did  so  surlily.  "  Brother 
Ninian  is  losing  his  cunning,"  they 
whispered  ;  "  his  capons  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be." 

"There's  no  fault  with  the  capons," 
growled  the  Abbot ;  "  it's  the  sauce 
we  lack.  Long  faces  spoil  good 
eating.  Ah,  things  were  different 
when  Wymund  was  alive  !  He  could 
make  the  devil  himself  laugh,  and 
there's  naught  like  mirth  for  giving  a 
smack  to  one's  victuals.  I  would 
yield  up  every  bauble  we  have,  and 
gladly  too,"  he  went  on,  pointing  to  a 
fine  array  of  silver  cups  and  tankards, 
"  to  hear  him  tell  once  more  how  he 
carried  off  the  Dumfriesmen's  wives, 
by  the  special  order  of  the  Pope,  as 
he  said." 

The  Abbot's  neighbours  would  have 
smiled  if  they  had  heard  him ;  for 
his  baubles  were  popularly  supposed 
to  be  dearer  to  him  than  his  soul ; 
and  the  oddest  stories  were  told  of 
the  way  some  of  them  had  come  into 
his  possession.  The  monks  of 
Rievaulx  used  to  say,  when  any 
specially  ruthless  deed  was  done  in 
the  district :  "  There  goes  more  plate 
to  Byland ;  that  man  would  shrive 
Beelzebub  for  a  tankard."  But  then 


the  jealous  always  see  with  jaundiced 
eyes  ;  and  all  the  world  knew  that 
rich  barons  were  more  prone  to  make 
their  peace  with  heaven  at  Byland 
than  at  Rievaulx. 

"  You  should  have  joined  us  in 
Wymund's  day,  Brother  Francis," 
the  Abbot  remarked.  "  What !  you 
never  heard  of  Bishop  Wymund  1 
Have  you  Guienne  folk  no  ears  ? 
Why,  he  made  more  raids  and  killed 
more  Scots  than  any  man  in  Christen- 
dom. A  rival  bishop,  one  of  the 
mongrel  sort,  put  out  his  eyes,  or  he 
would  never  have  come  to  Byland. 
Ah,"  and  here  he  heaved  a  mighty 
sigh,  "  time  passed  quickly  when  he 
was  with  us  ;  at  this  rate  we  shall 
yawn  our  heads  off  before  Christmas." 

Abbot  Wilfrid  was  sore  at  heart, 
and  he  showed  it.  Nature  had  been 
more  lavish  with  virtues  than  with 
brains  to  his  community,  and  he 
wished  it  had  been  otherwise.  "  It's 
living  with  sheep  that  turns  men  into 
wolves,"  he  was  wont  to  say.  "  There's 
never  a  stranger  will  come  within 
hailing  distance  this  many  a  moon," 
he  continued,  looking  around  him 
grimly.  "  Hark  how  the  wind  howls  ! 
Brother  Francis,"  he  called  out 
sharpty,  after  a  pause,  "you  are 
counted  in  Guienne,  I  hear,  a  nimble- 
witted  fellow.  Zounds,  man,  can't 
you  think  of  some  device  to  while 
away  the  time  till  fishing  comes 
round  again  1 " 

Brother  Francis  pondered  for  a 
moment,  then  a  keen  bright  look  shot 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  began  a  long 
tale  of  what  the  monks  of  Clairvaux, 
— or  perhaps  it  was  they  of  Provins, 
or  of  Cluny,  he  was  not  sure — had 
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once  done  when  time  hung  heavily  on 
their  hands.  The  Abbot  listened 
Avith  undisguised  impatience  at  first ; 
but  he  pricked  up  his  ears,  however, 
when  he  heard  that  these  foreign 
monks  had  won  for  themselves  great 
honour  by  their  enterprise,  that  the 
French  King  had  spoken  of  them  as 
cunning  fellows,  and  that  the  Pope 
himself  had  said,  "  These  men  have 
heads." 

"  The  fame  of  these  Brothers  spread 
far  and  wide,"  Brother  Francis  re- 
marked, in  his  low  soft  voice ;  "  and 
many  strangers  of  distinction  became 
their  guests,  to  .their  own  edification 
and  the  profit  of  their  hosts."  The 
Abbot's  eyes  glittered.  "  The  neigh- 
bouring communities  quite  lost  their 
wits,  so  great  was  their  envy ;  and 
one  Prior,  I  have  heard  sa}r,  took 
straight  to  his  bed  and  died  through 
sheer  despite." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  cried  Abbot 
Wilfrid,  chuckling  with  delight.  "  The 
thing  shall  be  done,  though  it  cost 
me  every  penny  I  have.  Why,  man, 
I  would  give  my  little  fingers,  ay,  and 
my  little  toes  too,  to  drive  that  fellow 
at  Rievaulx  to  his  bed." 

The  next  day  all  was  hurry  and 
excitement  in  the  Abbey ;  the  monks 
had  scant  time  for  eating  and  sleeping, 
and  none  at  all  for  yawning. 

On  the  first  of  December  in  that 
year,  two  Brothers  set  out  from  By- 
land  bearing  with  them  some  two 
hundred  missives,  in  which  Abbot 
Wilfrid,  with  much  courteous  phras- 
ing, prayed  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  to  repair  to  his  humble 
dwelling  on  Christmas  Df  v.  There  a 
modest  repast  would  await  them,  and 
perchance  some  further  entertainment. 
"  We  purpose  [the  Abbot  wrote  in 
the  Latin  tongue,  for  he  was  a  learned 
man]  to  present  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  His  Saincs,  the  furtherance 
of  religion,  and  the  edification  of  you, 
our  well-loved  friends,  the  Feast  of 


Asses,  a  sacred  pageant  of  great  re- 
nown in  foreign  lands." 

The  Brothers  wended  their  way 
across  the  moors  to  Rievaulx,  where 
the  Abbot  sniffed  scornfully  when  he 
heard  their  errand.  "  Feast  of  Asses, 
forsooth  !  "  he  cried.  "  Have  ye  not 
asses  enough  at  Byland  already,  that 
ye  go  forth  to  the  highways  and 
hedges  to  gather  in  more  ? " 

The  Monks  of  Lastingham  and 
Kirkham  were  more  genial.  Come 
to  the  feast  1  Ay,  that  they  would, 
and  right  gladly  too ;  and  they  thanked 
the  Bylanders  kindly  for  inviting 
them.  At  Kirby  Moorside,  too,  the 
envoys  met  with  a  warm  welcome,  for 
the  Stutevilles  were  friends  of  their 
Abbot ;  and  so  were  the  de  Rooses  of 
Helmsley,  and  the  Mowbrays  of  Gilling 
Castle.  They  all  swore  they  would 
betake  themselves  to  Byland  on  the 
appointed  day,  if  the  snow  were  not 
too  deep.  The  Bishop  of  Durham 
chanced  to  be  at  Crayke  when  the 
Brothers  arrived  there,  and  he 
promptly  vowed  that  he  too  would 
keep  his  Christmas  at  Byland  that 
year.  He  had  heard  of  the  Feast  of 
Asses,  he  said ;  he  had  heard  too, 
though  he  did  not  say  so,  of  Brother 
Niniairs  modest  repasts,  and  of  old 
W'ymund's  golden  hippocras.  When 
the  Bylanders  drew  near  to  Masham 
they  walked  very  delicately,  for  its 
Lord,  Simon  Scrope,  had,  as  they 
knew,  a  grievance  against  them.  His 
father  when  dying  had  summoned  the 
Abbot  of  Byland  to  smooth  his  path 
for  him  to  Heaven,  and  the  process 
had  cost  his  heir  a  goodly  strip  of 
land  and  more  silver  than  any  man 
knew  of.  They  deemed  it  prudent, 
therefore,  to  halt  at  some  distance 
from  the  castle,  hand  their  scroll  to 
one  of  his  retainers,  and  go  quickly 
on  their  way.  They  had  a  bidding 
for  every  castle  in  the  district  and 
for  every  homestead,  for  Abbot  Wil- 
frid had  decided  that  friends  and  foes 
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alike  should  be  invited.  "  We  are  in 
charity  with  all  men,  I  trust,"  he 
remarked;  "at  least  on  Christmas 
Day."  Whether  all  men  were  in 
charity  with  him  was  another  matter. 
More  than  once  his  messengers,  while 
on  their  travels,  heard  it  whispered 
about :  "  What  trick  is  the  old  fox  up 
to  now  with  his  asses  1  "  None  the 
less  the  whole  countryside  was  eager 
to  come  to  his  feast. 

On  Christmas  Day  the  chapel  at 
Byland  was  crowded.  There  were 
great  barons  and  beautiful  ladies,  a 
bishop,  a  prior,  three  abbots,  and  more 
monks,  knights,  and  squires  than  could 
be  counted.  They  who  were  of  high 
degree  sat  in  state  on  chairs  covered 
with  rich  carving,  while  the  more 
lowly  were  behind  them  on  benches. 
The  serving-men  and  common  folk 
stood  around  the  doors,  where  the 
throng  was  so  great  that  many  ribs 
were  broken.  An  open  space  some 
thirty  feet  square,  which  was  to  serve 
as  a  stage,  was  fenced  off  between  the 
transepts,  just  facing  the  choir ;  and 
in  the  centre  of  it  a  great  fire  was 
blazing.  A  wide  path,  too,  was  kept 
clear  right  up  the  nave  from  the  west 
entrance  to  the  choir. 

Brother  Francis  and  his  company 
were  punctual  to  the  moment.  No 
sooner  were  the  great  people  in  their 
places  than  the  sound  of  voices  was 
heard  in  the  distance.  Then  a  little 
procession  of  six  men  in  Jewish 
gabardines,  and  six  dressed  as  Gentiles, 
made  their  way  up  the  nave,  chanting 
as  they  went  a  string  of  strange  in- 
coherent ejaculations.  Two  priests 
in  copes  and  gorgeous  vestments 
advanced  to  meet  them.  These  were 
the  Vocatores,  or  masters  of  the  cere- 
monies. The  Gentiles  greeted  them 
with  a  loud  cry  of,  "  The  Lord  is 
made  man." 

"The  Lord  is  made  man,"  the 
Vocatores  repeated,  turning  to  the 
Jews.  "The  Word  of  God,  your 


own  laws,  oh  Jews,  prove  it,"  they 
added. 

"  Prove  that  we  are  to  govern  you," 
retorted  the  Jews  scornfully.  Where- 
upon the  Vocatores,  with  signs  of  great 
indignation,  declared  they  would 
summon  potent  witnesses  who,  by 
their  testimony  to  Christ,  would 
speedily  put  the  unbelieving  Jews  to 
confusion.  "  Moses,  you,  Moses,  the 
Law-Giver,"  they  called  out,  and  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  retired  into  the 
shade. 

Then  the  pageant  began,  and  a 
most  gorgeous  affair  it  was.  Scores 
and  scores  of  well-known  Biblical 
characters  and  other  historic  person- 
ages, clad  in  quaint  picturesque  garb, 
walked  one  by  one  slowly  up  the 
chapel.  Just  where  the  glow  from 
the  fire  was  brightest  they  paused, 
,  each  in  turn,  and  bore  their  testimony 
some  in  words,  others  by  gestures, 
others  again  by  a  nod  of  the  head. 
The  Vocatores  proclaimed  the  name 
of  each  personage  as  he  passed.  First 
came  Moses,  holding  in  one  hand  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  and  in  the  other  a 
rod.  His  forehead  was  horned,  and 
he  wore  an  alb  and  a  cope.  He  bore 
himself  with  great  dignity,  and  hurled 
curses  so  loud  and  deep  at  unbelievers, 
that  not  a  few  of  the  noble  dames 
trembled  as  they  listened.  Moses  was 
followed  by  Aaron  arrayed  in  full 
pontificals,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head 
and  jewels  enough  about  him  to 
ransom  a  king.  Then  came  Jeremiah, 
heaving  great  sighs  and  shaking  his 
head  in  the  most  despairing  fashion. 
Evidently  he  had  lost  faith  in  his 
generation,  and  would  have  been  well 
pleased  to  see  it  swallowed  up  to  make 
room  for  a  better.  Isaiah  was  a  quiet 
inoffensive  individual,  with  a  red  stole 
across  his  forehead,  who  spoke  his 
few  sentences  haltingly,  as  if  he 
found  the  responsibility  of  his  repu- 
tation as  an  orator  somewhat  trying. 
Daniel  was  a  handsome  lad  with  large 
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blue  eyes  and  hair  that  stood  round 
his  head  like  a  halo.  He  wore  a  tunic 
of  bright  green  velvet  richly  wrought 
with  gold,  and  he  glanced  around  him 
with  quite  a  jaunty  air.  The  ladies 
all  vowed  he  was  much  too  fine  a 
fellow  to  pass  his  days  in  a  monastery. 

Some  brains  were  puzzled  to  know 
why  both  Daniel  and  Amos  should 
carry  in  their  hands  ears  of  wheat ; 
and  one  young  squire  appealed  to 
Brother  Francis  for  an  explanation. 
"  Wheat  is  a  symbol,"  he  was  told,  in 
a  tone  and  with  a  look  which  effectu 
ally  put  a  stop  to  any  further  ques- 
tioning on  his  part.  Brother  Francis 
was  a  wise  man  thus  to  nip  unseemly 
curiosity  in  the  bud ;  otherwise  the 
appearance  of  Habakkuk  would  have 
called  forth  quite  a  flood  of  questions  ; 
questions  lead  to  discussions,  and  dis- 
cussions to  discomfiture.  The  ways 
of  this  Habakkuk  were  certainly  puz- 
zling ;  to  explain  them  would  put  the 
most  ingenious  on  his  mettle.  The 
Abbot  frankly  awowed  he  had  no  idea 
whatever  why  the  Prophet  should  fall 
upon  some  radishes  he  carried  in  a 
scrip  and  devour  them  ravenously ; 
nor  was  it  by  any  means  clear  why  he 
should  beat  the  six  Gentiles  fiercely 
with  long  palms,  and  let  the  Jews  go 
free.  Doubtless  these  things  too  were 
symbols. 

When  Habakkuk  had  passed  from 
the  stage  there  was  a  pause  ;  and  from 
a  certain  look  on  the  Abbot's  face 
those  around  him  divined  that  some- 
thing of  unusual  interest  was  at  hand  ; 
they  were  right.  "Balaam,"  called 
out  the  Vocatores,  and  Balaam 
appeared  riding  on  an  ass.  The  ass 
trotted  briskly  up  the  nave,  but  came 
to  a  sudden  standstill  when  near  the 
stage.  Something  white  and  mys- 
terious had  sprung  into  its  path. 
Balaam  at  once  assumed  a  ferocious 
air,  and  drove  a  long  spear  into  the 
poor  beast's  flanks  most  ruthlessly. 
Whereupon  the  ass  turned  round  its 


head,  and,  glancing  up  into  its  master's 
face,  cried  in  a  plaintive  little  voice, 
"  Why  do  you  hurt  me  so  ?  "  Then 
the  white-robed  figure  advanced,  flut- 
tering its  wings  gracefully.  He  re- 
buked Balaam  sternly  for  his  wicked 
ways,  told  him  his  ass  had  more  sense 
than  he  had,  and  bade  him  hold  no 
further  converse  with  the  heathen 
Barak.  Balaam,  overcome  with  con- 
trition, hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and 
sobbed  aloud ;  while  the  angel,  with 
many  warning  gestures  and  more  flut- 
terings  of  the  wings,  vanished  into  the 
choir. 

This  episode  was  later  on  the  cause 
of  much  discussion ;  for  Brother 
Robert,  a  Rievaulx  monk  who  was 
present,  professed  to  have  recognised 
in  the  angel  a  certain  pestilent  fellow 
who  had  been  turned  out  of  his  monas- 
tery for  nefarious  practices.  He  was 
mistaken,  of  course,  for,  as  Dame 
Stuteville  remarked,  if  the  angel  were 
not  an  angel,  at  least  he  was  a  holy 
man,  one  who  had  either  been  in 
Paradise  or  had  had  a  vision.  How 
could  he  have  managed  his  wings  so 
beautifully  unless  he  had  seen  the 
angels  do  it  1  Brother  Robert  scoffed, 
too,  at  the  talking  ass,  and  swore  he 
saw  quite  plainly  a  child's  foot  peeping 
out  from  under  the  animal's  long  trap- 
pings. But  then,  as  every  one  knew, 
he  was  a  lying  witness,  sent  by  his 
Abbot  to  spy  out  faults. 

When  Balaam  and  his  ass  were  left 
in  possession  of  the  field  the  Vocatores 
challenged  the  former  to  give  a  proof 
of  his  skill  as  a  prophet.  He,  nothing 
loth,  settled  himself  on  his  ass  and 
promptly  unfolded  his  views  as  to  the 
future.  Balaam  was  clearly  a  man  of 
the  world,  able  to  adapt  himself  to 
his  surroundings ;  for,  instead  of 
wasting  time  on  the  affairs  of  Israel, 
Media,  and  such  outlandish  places,  he 
confined  himself  strictly  to  what  con- 
cerned Yorkshire.  He  began  by 
implying  (vaguely,  of  course,  for  there 
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might  be  southerners  among  the  guests) 
that  London  was  doomed  to  wane  and 
yield  its  place  as  capital  of  the  king- 
dom to  Eboracum,  as  he  called  York. 
He  then  passed  on  to  more  intimate 
matters.  There  was  not  a  personage 
of  distinction  present  but  received  his 
meed  of  praise,  delicately  veiled  com- 
pliments or  hints  as  to  the  glory  that 
awaited  his  race.  Good  things  were 
promised  all  round,  doughty  sons, 
beautiful  daughters,  health,  wealth, 
and  prosperity.  The  Scropes  of  Mas- 
ham  were  singled  out  for  such  a 
specially  brilliant  lot,  their  wisdom 
and  clemency  were  extolled  in  such 
sonorous  phrases,  that  Baron  Simon 
(for  he  was  there,  his  curiosity  having 
conquered  his  rage,)  hung  his  head  and 
blushed  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
his  life.  The  ladies  bridled  and  smiled 
as  they  heard  of  the  good  days  that  ' 
were  coming,  and  their  husbands 
laughed  aloud  with  delight ;  the 
whole  company  in  fact  held  their 
heads  the  higher  for  Balaam's  dis- 
course. The  only  dark  face  in  the 
chapel,  as  the  ass  and  its  master  rode 
away,  was  that  of  the  monk  from 
Rievaulx,  who  bit  his  lips  with  rage 
and  muttered  :  "  That  old  fox  has  no 
sense  of  decency  or  shame." 

Then  there  was  another  procession 
with  the  child  Samuel,  a  perfect  little 
cherub,  marching  at  its  head,  fol- 
lowed by  David,  arrayed  in  royal 
magnificence,  with  a  crown  and  many 
precious  jewels.  Joel,  Micah,  and 
Obadiah  were  all  dressed  alike,  in 
parti-coloured  garments  such  as  jes- 
ters wear  •  why,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say,  for  they  wei'e  solemn,  impressive 
individuals,  who  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  flying  as  of  jesting.  Jonah 
was  distinguished  by  his  extraordinary 
baldness,  his  head  being  for  all  the 
world  like  a  full  moon,  Ezekiel  and 
Malachi  by  the  length  of  their  beards. 
With  the  minor  prophets  characters 
from  the  New  Testament  were 


mingled ;  Simeon,  Zacharias,  the 
husband  of  Elisabeth,  and  John  the 
Baptist.  When  they  had  gone  their 
way,  profane  characters  began  to  ap- 
pear. Virgil  came  foremost  of  them 
all ;  he  was  dressed  as  a  fashionable 
young  man,  and  declaimed  with  much 
graceful  action  a  long  string  of  verses 
which  smacked  too  much  of  the 
monastery  to  be  quite  to  the  taste  of 
his  audience.  Horace  was  more  up 
to  the  ways  of  the  world  ;  his  dis- 
course was  brief  and  pithy,  and  was 
addressed  expi-essly  to  the  ladies. 
Solomon  had  been  excluded  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  providing  him  with 
enough  wives,  and  the  absurdity  of 
representing  him  mateless ;  and  in 
the  whole  pageant  there  was  only  one 
woman.  She  was  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful Sibyl,  with  a  voice,  though,  that 
cracked  and  quavered  so  oddly  that 
it  made  one  think  of  a  boy  in  his 
teens.  She  was  by  no  means  too 
courteous  in  her  bearing,  but  scoffed 
and  gibed  at  the  Vocatores  in  the 
most  outrageous  fashion,  because  they 
had  not  wit  enough  to  guess  the 
riddles  she  propounded  for  their 
benefit. 

As  soon  as  the  Sibyl  was  put  to 
silence  a  huge  cauldron  was  placed 
upon  the  fire.  This  was  the  signal 
for  a  flutter  of  excitement  among 
the  monks ;  Brother  Francis's  sharp 
eyes  became  as  little  balls  of  live  coal, 
and  even  the  Abbot  seemed  anxious 
and  disturbed.  Nor  was  it  surpris- 
ing, for  the  dramatic  interlude  now 
to  be  performed  was  one  which  must 
have  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  skill 
alike  of  actors  and  stage-managers. 
Modern  experts  have  often  cudgelled 
their  brains  to  discover  how  the  thing 
was  done,  for  that  it  was  done  there 
is  no  doubt,  the  deed  being  solemnly 
recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  no  less 
than  seven  monasteries.  Now  one 
scribe  may  lie  through  sheer  wanton- 
ness, or  even  two,  but  not  seven. 
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A  cry  of  "  Nebuchadnezzar  "  ran 
through  the  chapel,  and  as  the 
Babylonian  King  marched  up  the 
nave  the  company  were  stricken  dumb, 
spell-bound  by  his  magnificence. 
Never  was  seen  such  a  king  before  or 
since.  His  robes  were  of  rich  brocade 
and  cloth  of  gold  ;  he  had  a  crown  on 
his  head,  strings  of  precious  stones 
around  his  neck,  sparkling  gems 
on  every  finger,  and  even  on  his 
sandals.  He  was  surrounded  by  a 
guard  of  armed  soldiers,  who  pros- 
trated themselves  before  him  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  Following  in  his 
wake,  though  at  a  distance,  were 
three  comely  youths  with  golden  hair 
and  smiling  faces,  the  very  emblems 
of  innocence  and  peace.  When 
Nebuchadnezzar's  eyes  fell  upon  them, 
he  scowled  so  ominously  that  the 
youths  shrank  back  in  fear,  as  if  they 
fain  would  have  hid  themselves  from 
his  sight.  He,  however,  made  a  sign 
to  them  to  advance.  One  of  the 
soldiers  then  held  up  before  them  a 
great  image  he  was  carrying,  while 
another  blew  a  loud  blast  from  a 
trumpet.  The  guards  forthwith  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground  and  wor- 
shipped the  idol  with  rapturous 
fervour  ;  but  the  youths  stood  aloof 
with  indignation  and  scorn  written  on 
their  faces.  In  vain  the  King  ex- 
horted them  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  his  image.  "  Deo  soli  digno 
coli  (God  alone  is  worthy  to  be  wor- 
shipped)," they  cried  in  barbarous 
Latin,  but  in  voices  so  clear  and 
bell-like  that  every  crevice  in  the 
chapel  caught  up  the  sound  and  echoed 
back,  "  Deo  soli  digno  coli."  Then 
Nebuchadnezzar  fell  into  a  right  royal 
rage,  and  at  his  command  the  soldiers 
seized  the  youths,  bound  them  hand 
and  foot,  and  cast  them  into  the  huge 
cauldron  around  which  great  flames 
were  playing.  The  guests  stood 
aghast,  the  ladies  shrieked,  and  even 
the  men  seemed  hardly  at  their  ease. 


The  flames  rose  higher  and  higher : 
the  soldiers  who  had  mounted  guard 
around  the  cauldron  sank  to  the 
ground  overcome  by  the  heat ;  but 
the  youths  gave  no  sign,  not  by  so 
much  even  as  a  groan.  At  length 
there  was  the  sound  of  singing,  low 
and  sweet  as  the  voices  of  angels. 
Nebuchadnezzar  sprang  towards  the 
cauldron,  gazed  into  it  with  evident 
consternation  for  a  moment,  and  then 
implored  his  victims  to  come  forth. 
This,  to  the  amazement  of  the  audi- 
ence, they  promptly  did,  unsinged, 
too,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to 
comfort  the  King,  whose  remorse  was 
terrible  to  witness. 

Judas  Iscariot  was  the  hero  of  the 
next  episode,  which  curiously  enough 
was  strongly  tinged  with  the  comic, 
though  of  a  somewhat  gruesome  kind. 
He  began  by  declaring  with  great 
emphasis  :  "  Of  right  my  place  is  in 
the  burning  hell.  I  am  here  but 
certain  times  of  the  year  ;  it  is  from 
Christmas  to  Twelfth  Day,  and  from 
Easter  till  Whitsuntide  be  past,  and 
every  festival  day  of  Our  Lady. 
But  all  other  times  I  lie  still  in  hell, 
in  full  burning  fire."  Then  he  sud- 
denly changed  his  tone,  and,  as  if 
bent  on  making  the  best  of  his  days 
of  freedom,  indulged  in  jokes  and 
jests,  and  even  gave  proofs  of  his  skill 
as  an  acrobat.  He  was  soon  on 
familiar  terms  with  his  audience,  and 
raised  great  shouts  of  laughter  by  sly 
allusions  to  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  certain  young  knights  later  on,  in  a 
place  where,  "  although  warm  clothing 
is  out  of  fashion,  there  is  no  sneezing." 
His  quirks  and  pranks,  however,  were 
brought  abruptly  to  an  end  by  all  the 
performers  —  prophets,  priests,  and 
sinners — flocking  back  into  the  chapel, 
where  they  ranged  themselves  in 
picturesque  groups  around  the  fire, 
and  sang  a  chant  of  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  to  men. 

Abbot  Wilfrid  arose  and    glanced 
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at  his  guests.  The  pageant  was  ended, 
and  he  would  fain  know  whether  his 
humble  efforts  to  divert  them  had  met 
with  their  approval.  Never  was  there 
such  a  scene  in  a  chapel,  such  ap- 
plause, such  bandying  of  compliments 
and  thanks.  Stately  ladies  quite  lost 
their  heads  in  their  enthusiasm,  and 
clung  around  his  Reverence  to  kiss 
his  hand,  while  the  men  all  swore 
there  had  never  been  a  pageant  to 
compare  with  his  in  Yorkshire,  nay, 
not  in  all  England. 

"  Such  talents  are  an  honour  to  our 
country,"  cried  Lord  Neville.  "  The 
King  shall  know  that  the  Monks  of 
Byland  can  beat  his  foreign  players 
hollow." 

For  many  a  long  year  after  that 
Christmas  Day,  a  Yorkshireman,  who 
wished  to  flatter  his  host,  would 
remark,  when  commending  the  special  , 
excellency  of  any  dish  :  "It  makes  me 
think  of  that  supper  at  Byland,  after 
the  Feast  of  Asses."  "  Nay,  nay," 
his  host  would  reply,  with  a  shake  of 
the  head  and  a  smile ;  "  there  was 
never  such  another  cook  as  Brother 
Ninian  born,  and  he  surpassed  him- 
self on  that  night." 

Certainly  it  was  an  imperial  feast. 
There  were  peacocks,  mallards,  par- 
tridges, coneys,  wood-cocks,  geese, 
capons,  teal,  and  pikes,  all  in  pro- 
fusion. Then  there  were  special 
delicacies  for  the  ladies,  rare  sweet- 
meats and  confections,  the  secret 
whereof  has  long  since  vanished  from 
the  archives  of  the  kitchen.  Every 
dish  was  cooked  and  seasoned  to  per- 
fection ;  and  such  was  the  flavour  of 
the  sauces,  that  Brother  Robert 
growled,  as  he  tasted  them,  "  The 
Devil  has  had  his  hand  in  here."  "  If 
he  had,"  cried  Lord  Masham,  who  by 
chance  had  ovei'heard  the  remark, 
"  I  only  wish  he  would  sometimes 
lend  a  finger  or  two  to  my  cook." 


The  wine  was  a  thing  to  dream  of, 
and  those  who  drank  it  did  dream  of 
it,  no  man  being  able  to  decide 
whether  the  flavour  of  the  purple 
grape  or  the  golden  was  the  finer. 
Nor  was  it  only  the  vivers  that  were 
good ;  the  monks  were  as  men  trans- 
formed, and  played  the  host  as  if  they 
were  inspired.  The  dullest  among 
them  made  jokes  for  the  nonce,  and 
told  good  stories  until  the  very  build- 
ing shook  with  their  guests'  laughter. 
Brother  Francis  won  quite  a  reputa- 
tion for  himself  by  his  quaint  con- 
ceits ;  and  the  title  of  his  pageant 
led  to  much  gentle  bantering.  "  Feast 
of  Asses  !  And  who  are  your  asses, 
Brother  Francis  1 "  inquired  the 
guests.  "  Is  it  perchance  at  us 
you  are  poking  your  fun  1 "  And 
they  laughed  and  shook  their  heads 
incredulously,  when  the  Brother,  with 
many  blushes,  protested  that  the 
pageant  owed  its  name  to  Balaam's 
ass. 

There  was  never  a  pause  in  the 
chatter  until  Wymund's  hippocras 
was  served  round,  and  then  silence  fell 
upon  the  company ;  to  talk  while  sip- 
ping hippocras  would  have  been  rank 
blasphemy.  It  was  in  plain  silver 
vessels,  for  Abbot  Wilfrid,  who  was  a 
man  of  nice  feeling,  had  decided  that 
the  famous  Byland  plate  must  remain 
in  its  coffer  that  day;  the  sight  of 
those  precious  tankards,  with  their 
wealth  of  delicate  tracery,  might 
awaken  unpleasant  memories. 

The  Abbot  of  Byland  was  a  proud 
and  happy  man  that  night.  Nor  did 
his  contentment  abate  one  jot  when 
he  heard,  the  next  day,  that  the  Abbot 
of  Rievaulx  lay  at  death's  door, 
stricken  with  apoplexy.  He  had 
fallen  into  a  great  rage,  it  seems, 
while  listening  to  Brother  Robert's 
account  of  the  grand  doings  at 
Byland. 
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THE  appearance  of  "  Mr.  Jones  "  in 
the  witness-box  during  the  recent  pro- 
ceedings at  Bow  Street  in  connection 
with  a  new  dynamite  plot,  introduces 
us  to  another  of  those  secret  agents 
to  whom  not  only  the  Government 
which  employs  them,  but  the  general 
cause  of  humanity  owes  so  much. 
Since  1891  this  man  has  been  watch- 
ing the  proceedings  of  a  certain 
society  in  America  known  publicly  as 
the  Irish  Nationalists,  but  among 
themselves  as  the  United  Irishmen. 
It  would  appear  to  be  in  the  main 
identical  with  another  society  familiar 
to  all  of  us  under  the  name  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael,  its  object  professing  to 
be  the  complete  independence  of 
Ireland  under  a  republican  form  of 
Government,  a  consummation,  as  it 
frankly  proclaims,  to  be  achieved  only 
by  revolution.  For  six  years  this 
brave  fellow  has  been  going  to  and 
fro  among  the  United  Irishmen,  who, 
as  is,  luckily  for  mankind,  the  in- 
variable custom  of  these  patriots, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  united 
as  they  supposed.  That  during  every 
day,  every  hour  indeed  of  that  time, 
he  has  been  carrying  his  life  in  his 
hand,  will  be  readily  understood  by 
all  who  realise  what  the  identity  of 
this  society  with  the  Clan-na-Gael 
signifies.  His  experiences  will  recall 
to  most  Englishmen  the  name  of  an- 
other brave  man,  Le  Carron ;  but 
before  Le  Carron  there  was  another, 
not  less  daring  and  adroit  than  he, 
whose  name,  though  familiar  enough 
to  Americans,  is  probably  but  little, 
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and  character  of  the  organization ;  by  F.  P. 
Dewees  [a  barrister  resident  and  practising  in 
the  district  throughout  the  period  described]. 
Philadelphia,  1876. 


if  at  all,  remembered  in  this  country, 
inasmuch  as  the  exploits  of  the  ruf- 
fians he  unmasked  were  confined  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  but  a  very 
small  corner  of  them.  We  allude 
to  James  MacParlan,  the  man  who 
twenty  years  ago  may  be  said  to  have 
destroyed  single-handed  the  infamous 
brotherhood  known  as  the  Molly 
Maguires.  Some  account  of  this 
society  and  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  brought  to  justice  may  be  found 
neither  uninteresting  nor  unprofitable 
at  the  present  time. 

The  extreme  antipathy  exhibited 
by  a  large  section  of  the  educated 
class  in  America  towards  Irishmen 
comes  as  a  surprise  to  most  English 
travellers.  It  should,  however,  be 
noted  that  the  term  Irish  as  used  in 
the  United  States  has  in  a  general 
way  a  limited  significance,  being  ap- 
plied solely  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
lower  class  which  has  made  itself  such 
a  power  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  a 
power  unhappily  for  anything  but  good. 
Whatever  may  be  the  feelings  with 
which  Englishmen  regard  this  element 
in  their  own  country,  there  is  nothing 
upon  this  side  even  faintly  approxi- 
mating to  the  contempt  and  hatred 
for  it  so  frequently  found  among  edu- 
cated Americans.  And  this  is  all 
the  more  surprising  as  we  have  for 
generations  been  the  objects  of  cease- 
less abuse  on  the  part  of  the  Irish, 
or  at  least  of  their  spokesmen,  while 
the  American  flag  has  not  merely 
been  perpetually  bespattered  with  ful- 
some Hibernian  panegyric,  but  has 
been  brandished  in  our  faces  from 
time  to  time  in  a  fashion  suggestive  of 
the  notion  that  the  Irishman,  if  not 
sole  owner,  was  at  any  rate  the  pre- 
dominant partner  in  the  concern  it 
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represented.  It  is  instructive  to  re- 
member that  of  the  English-speaking 
races  who  contributed  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  America,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Irish  took  by  far  the  most  insignificant 
share,  for  their  serious  immigration 
from  the  mother  country  did  not  begin 
till  long  afterwards.  It  is  also  signi- 
ficant that  the  only  name  of  note 
they  contributed  to  the  revolutionary 
struggle  was  that  of  Conway,  who  led 
the  well-known  intrigue  against  Gene- 
ral Washington,  and  who  is  remem- 
bered upon  that  account  and  upon 
that  alone. 

If  the  Catholic  Irish,  however,  took 
the  smallest  share  in  creating  the 
United  States,  they  have  taken  far 
the  largest  in  influencing  its  later  poli- 
tical life,  and  that  influence  has  been 
wholly  and  unequivocably  bad.  The 
servitude  of  so  large  a  part  of  the 
American  press  to  the  Irish  vote  is 
not  really  understood  in  this  country, 
not  for  want  of  frequent  explanation, 
but  because  local  politics  in  America 
naturally  do  not  interest  Englishmen. 
When  therefore  they  are  told  that  the 
inexplicable  vapourings  against  their 
country  which  so  frequently  distinguish 
the  American  press  are  written  to 
please  the  Irish,  they  assume  in  a  vague 
but  not  illogical  fashion  that  the 
latter  must  surely  stand  well  in  popu- 
lar estimation.  When,  however,  the 
Briton  finds  himself  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  he 
is  amazed  to  hear  language  used  to- 
wards the  Irish  such  as  he  has 
never  heard  in  London  or  Liverpool 
during  the  most  turbulent  periods 
of  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland.  But 
when  he  has  been  in  America  a  little 
time  he  begins  to  understand,  and 
soon  ceases  altogether  to  be  surprised ; 
for  when  it  is  borne  in  upon  him  what 
use  the  swarms  of  American  Irish 
make  of  their  political  power,  the 
heated  language  of  his  American 
friends  seems  no  whit  too  strong. 
It  is  not  this  alone,  however,  that 


makes  the  American  who  has  a  regard 
for  his  country  so  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  Irish  Catholic.  The  men  of  this 
generation  have  not  forgotten  the 
lesson  given  to  them  by  the  murderous 
association  of  the  Molly  Maguires, 
that  for  many  years  following  the  civil 
war  held  in  terror  the  anthracite  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Till  then 
Americans,  like  many  people  else- 
where, considered  that,  if  the  secret 
societies  of  Ireland  murdered  land- 
lords, agents,  or  other  persons  to  whom 
they  objected,  it  was  the  lamentable 
but  not  wholly  unmerited  result  of 
past  or  present  oppression.  Horrible 
as  these  crimes  were,  and  even  still 
more  horrible  as  was  the  widespread 
sympathy  which  concealed  them,  the 
motive  was,  at  least,  conceivable.  But 
Americans  were  to  learn  that  this 
•section  of  the  Irish  people,  without  a 
particle  of  excuse  or  reason,  could  not 
only  perpetrate  horrors  as  brutal  and 
exercise  a  tyranny  as  grinding  as  any 
that  Mayo  or  Clare  had  known,  but 
in  so  doing  would  find  a  sympathy  and 
tolerance  among  Americans  themselves 
that  was  a  revelation  indeed. 

The  anthracite  coal-region  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  scene  of  this  un- 
forgettable reign  of  terror,  that  be- 
gan about  1861  and  continued  with 
one  brief  interval  till  it  was  shattered 
by  the  memorable  trials  of  1876. 
The  district  was  perhaps  fifty  miles 
through.  It  was  a  mountainous 
country,  even  then  traversed  by  rail- 
roads, and  studded  with  mining  towns 
and  villages.  It  was  wild  in  the 
sense  that  the  mountains  which  over- 
looked the  mining  or  farming  settle- 
ments were  covered  with  forests  ;  but 
it  was  in  no  sense  frontier  in  char- 
acter, was  close  to  the  great  Eastern 
cities,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
oldest  and  most  orderly  districts  in 
America. 

The  collieries,  as  in  our  own  Black 
Country,  belonged  to  private  indivi- 
duals or  to  companies,  while  the 
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miners  were  chiefly  Europeans,  Eng- 
lish, Welsh,  Germans,  and  Irish.  In 
the  absence  of  the  latter,  life  would 
have  been  as  orderly  as  in  the  Wear 
Valley  or  the  Forest  of  Dean,  but  a 
small  Irish  minority  turned  it  for 
fifteen  years,  under  the  timid  handling 
of  the  American  criminal  law,  into  a 
veritable  hell  upon  earth. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
was  an  immense  and  far-reaching 
society,  which  at  that  time  had  six 
thousand  lodges  in  the  United  States 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  its  strength 
in  the  British  Islands  and  elsewhere. 
With  its  origin  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  its  professed  objects  were  charita- 
ble, self-denying,  and  even  religious, 
and  its  meetings  were  usually  opened 
with  prayer.  Against  the  mass  of  these 
lodges  nothing  worse  seems  to  have 
been  proved  than  sympathy  with 
crime  and  pecuniary  assistance  to 
criminals.  But  with  the  half-dozen 
or  so  in  the  anthracite  coal-regions 
it  was  a  very  different  matter.  They, 
too,  were  chartered  societies  and 
professed  beautiful  aims,  and  they, 
too,  frequently  opened  their  sittings 
with  prayer.  At  the  bare  impu- 
tation of  violence  their  members  ex- 
hibited to  the  outside  world  the 
most  genuine  indignation.  A  more 
philanthropic  and  moral  society  had 
never,  it  seems,  existed.  Yet  when 
the  secrets  of  the  Order  in  these 
regions  were  laid  bare  before  the 
world,  they  showed  that  philanthropic 
body  to  have  had  literally  only  one 
object  in  its  existence,  namely,  assas- 
sination and  outrage.  There  are 
many  theories  of  the  significance  of 
the  term  Molly  Maguire,  but  they 
are  of  little  consequence.  Whatever 
its  origin,  the  name  was  one  that 
came  to  be  regarded  with  horror  and 
loathing  by  every  decent  person  in 
the  United  States.  We  can  ourselves 
well  remember  how  our  neighbours 
in  an  adjoining  State  used  to  thank 
God  that  there  were  no  Irishmen  in 


their  country  at  any  rate.  Numbers 
of  men,  generally  those,  too,  of  repute 
and  stainless  character,  had  been 
struck  down,  shot,  stabbed,  or  hacked 
to  pieces  upon  the  high  roads,  before 
people,  in  spite  of  unmistakable  evi- 
dence, were  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
fact  that  this  moral  and  philanthropic 
Society  was  the  assassin,  and  that  in 
these  regions  it  existed  for  no  other 
object.  Its  leaders  could  lie  with  such 
ready  skill,  and  blasphemous  ingenuity, 
that  it  seemed  to  the  panic-stricken 
citizens  impossible  that  such  things 
could  really  be. 

As  we  have  intimated,  the  troubles 
began  during  the  civil  war,  a  period 
which,  owing  to  the  fact  of  so  many 
reputable  men  being  away  fighting 
for  their  country,  left  the  latter 
peculiarly  at  the  mercy  of  these 
ruffians.  It  was  characteristic  of  this 
Hibernian  element,  which  even  now 
makes  more  noise  on  the  fourth  of 
July  than  any  descendant  of  Puritan 
or  Cavalier,  that  they  should  have 
selected  the  moment  when  their 
adopted  country  was  struggling  for 
its  existence  to  open  their  hideous 
campaign. 

In  Schuylkill  alone,  one  of  the 
four  counties  which  constituted  the 
anthracite  region,  fifty-five  murders 
were  committed  between  1863  and 
1866,  most  of  which  were  traced  to 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians, 
there  known  as  the  Molly  Maguires. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  murders  was 
that  of  a  man  named  Langdon,  a  fore- 
man, who  was  found  beaten  to  death 
with  stones.  Soon  afterwards,  twenty- 
five  men  with  blackened  faces,  in  the 
right  Connaught  style,  entered  the 
house  of  a  mining  engineer  and  shot 
him  dead  at  his  wife's  feet,  while 
about  the  same  time  two  hundred 
Mollies,  with  loud  boasts  that  they 
would  control  the  whole  region,  visited 
a  colliery  with  which  they  had  not 
the  remotest  concern,  beat  many  of 
the  workmen,  flooded  the  mine,  and 
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vowed  loud-mouthed  vengeance  should 
it    be    opened    again     without    their 
consent.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  men  were  receiving  high  wages, 
and  were  living    in  comfort.     There 
was  no  distress,  no  strike  or  lock-out ; 
they  had  absolutely  no  cause  whatever 
for     complaint.        Their     mania     for 
scheming,  plotting,  and  caballing,  and 
their    inveterate     hostility    to     social 
order  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  horrors 
they  committed,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say    that    their     leaders     and     their 
heroes  were  the  greatest  ruffians  that 
could    be    found.       Crime     followed 
crime ;     outrage      followed    outrage, 
The     authorities     in      America      can 
occasionally  deal  with  a  mob  in  more 
prompt    and    practical    fashion     than 
public  opinion  here  admits  of ;  but  in 
the  face  of  individual  crime  they  are 
very  liable  to  be   timid,   halting,  and 
ineffective.     It  is  this  want  of  elas- 
ticity and  promptness  that  encourages 
even  orderly  communities  to  resort  so 
often  to  Lynch  Law.     But  in  the  first 
period    of    this   reign   of    terror  the 
civil  war  was  raging,  and  the  Society 
defied  resistance,   not  by  any   means 
with  weapons   but  by  perjury  in  the 
witness-box  and  by  intimidating  juries. 
It    was    not    long,   too,   before    they 
developed  into    banditti    as  well    as 
assassins,     and     added     robbery     to 
murder,  a  form  of    crime  from  which 
the   home-bred  ruffian  has  been  meri- 
toriously free.      The    immense    value 
the  Molly  set  on    his  own  wretched 
life  was  a  conspicuous  feature  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  operations.     He 
rarely  attacked  his  victim  except  with 
overwhelming  numbers  or  till,  by  some 
careful    arrangement,  he    had    made 
his   own  escape  a   practical  certainty. 
No  white   man  in   modern   days   has 
been    so    brutally  callous  of    others' 
lives,      none     so     timid     in      attack 
and   so    careful   of    his    own    as    the 
Molly  Maguire.     In  1865  one  ruffian 
did    indeed   have    the    hardihood    to 
attack   single-handed    a    Mr.    Pollock 
No.  446. — VOL.  LXXV. 


who  was  supposed  to  have  a  large  sum 
of  money  with  him.      He  shot  him  in 
characteristic  fashion,  however,   from 
behind   a  fence  and  through  the  cur- 
tains   of    his    carriage.      Mr.    Pollock 
fortunately    was    only   wounded,  and 
jumping  out,  seized  the  robber,  threw 
him   down,   and    grappled    with    him 
on  the  ground.     Loss  of  blood,  how- 
ever,  would   soon  have  rendered  the 
combat  a  very   unequal   one  but  for 
the    courageous    little    son     of     the 
wounded    man    who    laid     his     whip- 
handle    with    such    effect    about    the 
miscreant's    head    that    he    was    glad 
to   make    off    so    soon    as    he    could. 
Shortly    after     this     a    Mr.    Rae,    a 
mining     official,    was     attacked.      He 
was  not  only  a  just  and  upright  man, 
but  was  renowned  for  his  kindly  heart 
and   widespread  charities.       His    car- 
•riage,  which  was  supposed  at  the  time 
to    contain    a    large    amount  of   pay- 
money,  was  stopped  by  a  crowd  of  dis- 
guised Mollies.     The  pay-money   was 
not  there,  but  he  delivered  up  his  own 
purse  and  watch.      The  common  foot- 
pad would  have  been  content  :  the  old 
highwayman   might  even    have    been 
polite ;  but    these    ruffians    were    not 
satisfied   without   blood,   and  putting 
a  pistol  to  Mr.   Rae's    head  in  mere 
wantonness  they  blew  his  brains  out. 
A    day    of    reckoning   was    to    come 
for  this,  but    not  for    a    long  while. 
It    must    not   be    supposed    that    no 
people    were    arrested    or    tried    for 
these    murders.      In    the    records    of 
the  Terror  we  have  an  interminable 
list  of  Duffys,   Donnahues,  Slatterys, 
Kerrigans,   Doyles,   Hurleys,  and  the 
like,   who  on  various   occasions   stood 
at  the  prisoners'  bar.      With  hundreds 
of  men  to  draw  upon  who  considered 
perjury  in  such  a  holy  cause  as  en- 
tirely praiseworthy,  the  concoction  and 
swearing  of  alibis  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mollies,  and  of  their  sharp  legal  ad- 
visers,  grew    into    a    science    against 
which  the  ordinary  law  had  no  power. 
Wherever  the  Catholic  Irish  muster 
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in  force  in  America  there  also  will  for 
a  certainty  be  found  lawyers  of  their 
own   race  and  persuasion,  who  to  an 
ability  in  criminal  law  will  add  real 
sympathy  with  the  criminal,  provided 
he  be  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic.    It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
the  sympathy  and  eloquence  of  these 
gentlemen    was    to    be    procured    for 
nothing.      The   Society's  defence-fund 
must  in  the  course  of  the  fifteen  years 
throughout    which  its  operations  ex- 
tended have  amounted  to  a  very  large 
sum.     But  the  men  were  earning  high 
wages,  particularly  the  less  culpable 
and   active   of  them,  and   one  and  all 
were  quite  willing,    or  were  forced  to 
appear   willing,    to  pay  freely  for  the 
luxury  of  making  other   people's  lives 
intolerable  and  outraging  the  laws  of 
the    country    whose    hospitality   they 
professed    to    glory   in.     There    were 
also  some  six  thousand  other  lodges, 
with  a  central  administration  in  New 
York,    which  opened  with  prayer  and 
existed   only  under  their  charter  for 
brotherly  love  and  charity.      Possibly 
the  worst  crimes  in  an  active   sense 
these  lodges    committed    was    assist- 
ing   to    degrade    local    politics;    but 
there    is    no    doubt   that    they   con- 
tributed money  both  for  the  defence 
and    the    escape    of     their     brother 
members  in  the  coal-regions,  and  what 
is   more    significant    throughout    the 
whole  period  of    these    horrible  out- 
rages   not   one    note    of    disclaimer, 
except  by  a  portion  of  one  single  lodge, 
was  ever  uttered. 

"  Had  the  lodges  or  chapters  of  any 
other  order  in  the  United  States," 
writes  Mr.  Dewees,  "been  proven  to 
have  used  their  organisation  to  commit 
one-tenth  of  the  crimes  that  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernian  Societies 
in  Pennsylvania  committed,  open  and 
instant  disavowal  would  have  followed 
by  every  other  order  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Saint 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 
And  yet  in  this  case  no  note  even  of 


regret  was  ever  publicly  heard.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  remark  how 
impossible  such  an  audacious  career 
of  crime  would  have  been  in  Durham 
or  South  Wales,  while  even  in  Ireland 
such  a  reign  of  terror  has  never  been 
approached  in  time  of  peace.  The 
helplessness  of  the  American  public 
under  certain  forms  of  intimidation 
has  never  been  more  strikingly  ex- 
hibited. By  1869  these  ruffians  had 
acquired  control  of  local  politics  and 
had  secured  most  of  the  county  offices 
of  trust.  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
dwelling  on  the  robberies  and  mis- 
appropriations of  public  funds  that 
were  the  natural  consequence,  except 
to  remark  there  was  no  attempt  to 
disguise  them.  Whether  this  control 
of  money  in  some  sort  checked  their 
lust  for  blood,  or  whether  it  was  that 
the  narrow  escape  of  one  of  their 
number  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Rae 
thoroughly  alarmed  them,  seems  un- 
certain, but  for  a  year  or  two  the 
lodges  remained  externally  quiet.  It 
is  possible  they  were  too  much  occu- 
pied in  squabbling  over  the  plunder 
of  the  unfortunate  tax-payers. 

In  1871,  however,  the  Society  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene  again  as 
assassins,  and,  as  before,  they  chose 
for  their  victims  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country.  Their  methods 
were  the  well-known  ones  so  familiar 
in  Ireland.  The  lodge  would  meet  to 
hear  complaints,  and  to  decide  whether 
the  offender  was  to  be  killed  outright, 
or  only  beaten  almost  to  death,  or 
merely  have  his  house  burned  over 
his  head.  The  chief  offences  for  which 
capital  punishment  was  prescribed 
were  regularly  formulated.  Among 
these  was  the  refusal  of  work  by  a 
colliery  -  owner  or  overseer  to  a 
Hibernian  of  the  Ancient  Order,  and 
more  particularly  should  the  work  be 
given  to  some  other  applicant  who 
did  not  happen  to  belong  to  this  de- 
lightful breed.  Another  capital  of- 
fence was  taking  possession  of  a  house 
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from  which  an  Irishman  had  been 
removed,  even  if  such  removal  had 
been  due  to  those  ordinary  accidents 
of  business  to  which  every  tenant 
of  every  class  is  liable  in  every 
country.  Sometimes  formal  warn- 
ings were  sent  of  the  usual  familiar 
kinds,  rude  scrawls  of  pistols,  cof- 
fins, and  daggers,  emphasised  by  ill- 
spelled  and  ill-written  imprecations ; 
but  often  the  unhappy  victim  knew 
nothing  of  these  designs  till  he  found 
himself  gasping  out  his  life  on  the 
high  road  riddled  with  bullets  or 
slashed  with  knives. 

Encouraged  by  such  immunity  from 
punishment  the  Molly  Maguires  after 
a    time    ceased   even  to   require    any 
definite  offence  before  sanctioning  death 
and   appointing  executioners  through 
their  tribunals.    Things  came  at  length 
to  such  a  pass  that  a  member  who 
cherished    a    private    grudge    against 
some    individual    could    often   get    a 
verdict  from  the  Society  against  him, 
and  thus  secure  his  destruction  or  mal- 
treatment without  any  risk  to  himself. 
For  the  agents  appointed  by  a  lodge 
for    carrying  out  its  devilish  decrees 
were    usually  drawn   from    a    centre 
in  some  neighbouring  county,  who  in 
their  turn  received  similar  assistance. 
And   it    is    in    connection  with    this 
perhaps  that  the  temperament  of  these 
people    seems    so    inscrutable    to  the 
ordinary  Saxon.      These  instruments 
of  murder  were  often  young  men  who 
in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  were 
accounted  harmless    and   respectable, 
possibly  even  kind-hearted.     And  yet 
when  they  were  detailed  to  shoot  or 
beat  to  death  a  man  whom  they  had 
never  seen,  or  possibly  never  even  heard 
of,  and  for  a  reason  of  which  they  were 
in  profound  ignorance,  they  actually 
seemed    to    feel   that  they  had  been 
selected  for  a  noble  and  meritorious 
action.       They   conceived    a   genuine 
admiration  for  themselves  as  potential 
heroes,    and    when    the    horrid    deed 
was  done  they  felt  that  they  actually 


were     heroes.       They    strutted     and 
swaggered  for  months  afterwards,  and 
were    regarded    with    respect   by  the 
whole  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in 
the  anthracite  region.     If  the  Chief 
Secretary    for    Ireland    or   some    un- 
popular landlord  had  been  the  victim, 
the  logic  of  all  this  procedure  would, 
by  the  light  of  their  ethics,  have  been 
intelligible  ;  but  the  men  they  killed 
were  Americans,  whose  country  had 
offered  them  an  asylum,  and  who  had 
done  them  no  injury ;  nor  was  there 
any    question    of    poverty,     tyranny, 
hunger,   or  the  like.     By  the  side  of 
these  cowardly,   purposeless  assassins 
the  Red    Indian  was    a    hero ;     his 
bloody  deeds  were  gallant  and  justifi- 
able, and  at  least  courageous  exploits. 
Even  the  common  burglar  comes  out 
with  something  like  credit  from  such 
•  a  comparison. 

By  1874  terror  reigned  throughout 
the  whole  district.  The  law  had  proved 
itself  powerless.  The  great  coal- 
owners  and  railway  magnates  felt  that 
if  something  were  not  done  both  the 
value  of  real  estate  and  the  course  of 
business  would  be  seriously  imperilled. 
It  was  decided  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
detectives,  and  application  was  made 
to  the  now  celebrated  Pinkerton 
Agency.  The  matter  was  an  ex- 
ceptionally difficult  one  ;  no  one  but 
an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  who 
thoroughly  understood  his  countrymen 
could  face  such  a  task  with  any  hope 
of  success,  and  detection,  or  even  sus- 
picion, among  such  a  crew  meant  al- 
most certain  death.  The  man,  how- 
ever, was  happily  found  in  the  person 
of  the  young  Irishman  already  named, 
MacParlan.  He  had  not  had  much 
experience  as  a  detective,  but  the  bead 
of  the  Agency  had  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  his  abilities.  He  was 
only  thirty,  but  had  seen  much 
of  the  world,  having  worked  at 
various  employments  in  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States.  Even 
for  such  a  man,  an  Irishman  and  a 
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Catholic,  the  task  proposed  was  a 
terribly  dangerous  one,  but  he  accepted 
it  at  once.  It  was  a  question  of  either 
fame  or  death,  and  he  had  an  immense 
confidence  in  himself  which  we  shall 
see  was  fully  justified. 

The  course  marked  out  for  Mac- 
Parian  was  briefly  this.  He  was  first 
to  study  the  different  sections  of  the 
disturbed  regions  and  then  to  enroll 
himself  in  the  Order,  remaining  in  the 
district  till  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
its  entire  secrets  and  woven  a  web  of 
evidence  around  the  chief  authors  and 
instigators  of  crime  from  which  they 
could  not  escape.  MacParlan,  assuming 
the  name  of  MacKenna,  entered  the 
panic-stricken  districts  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1874.  In  six  months  he  was 
not  only  high  up  in  the  Society,  but 
the  most  popular  member  of  it  in  the 
four  counties.  With  marvellous  skill 
and  nerve  he  maintained  his  position 
till  February,  1876,  when  he  disap- 
peared to  give  such  evidence  three 
months  later  as  broke,  shattered,  and 
dispersed  for  ever  this  hideous  or- 
ganisation that  for  fifteen  years  had 
disgraced  the  civilisation  of  America. 
His  appearance  in  the  witness-box 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  among  the  still 
confident  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians. E\en  their  counsel  were  taken 
aback  as  in  a  clear  and  convincing 
manner  and  at  great  length  he  told  of 
the  ghastly  doings  of  the  Mollies, 
their  sentiments,  their  habits,  and 
their  morals.  As  he  told  the  crowded 
court-house  that  the  professed  aims  of 
the  Order  were  a  hideous  farce,  and 
that  their  entire  energies  were  devoted 
to  wanton  assassination,  to  arson, 
robbery  and  plunder  both  public  and 
private,  a  hundred  sullen  faces  began 
to  blanch  within  the  building  and  a 
mighty  panic  to  spread  outside  through 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  district. 
MacParlan  had  gone  into  the  district  a 
young-looking  man  of  thirty  ;  he  was 
now  but  thirty-two,  and  was  almost 
unrecognisable  by  his  former  acquaint- 


ances. It  was  not  only  that  the 
mental  strain  of  his  situation,  the 
continual  effort  to  play  a  part  foreign 
to  his  nature  and  to  keep  loathsome 
company  that  had  aged  him  ;  the 
amount  of  bad  whiskey  he  had  been 
compelled  to  swallow  in  the  capacity 
of  a  popular  Molly  had  caused  nearly 
all  his  hair  and  eyebrows  to  fall  off, 
and  so  injured  his  sight  that  he  had 
to  appear  in  Court  in  black  spectacles. 
All  the  six  thousand  lodges  of 
America,  with  one  solitary  exception, 
had  sent  money  for  the  defence  of  the 
array  of  scoundrels  that  MacParlan 
confronted  on  this  memorable  occasion. 
The  best  Catholic  Irish  talent  had 
been  engaged  for  the  occasion,  and 
for  four  days  MacParlan  stood  the 
fire  of  their  cross-examination  with 
such  imperturbable  coolness  that 
their  case  was  actually  weaker  when 
they  had  finished  than  when  they 
began.  A  prisoner  on  this  occasion 
had  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Society  dared  to  incur  the 
awful  risk  of  turning  what  in  England 
is  called  Queen's  Evidence.  This  was 
a  supreme  moment  for  MacParlan  to 
come  forward  with  his  exhaustive 
reports,  and  clinch  what  in  America 
at  that  time  would  have  been  possibly 
not  accepted  as  sole  evidence.  Many 
of  the  guilty  escaped  and  were  heard 
of  no  more  ;  but  many  were  caught 
and  suffered  just  punishment  for 
their  career  of  crime.  The  reign  of 
the  Molly  Maguires  was  doomed 
from  the  moment  MacParlan  stepped 
into  the  witness-box.  And  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  if  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coal-regions  who  had  been 
so  shamelessly  coerced  by  a  small 
minority  for  fifteen  years  drew  a  deep 
breath  of  relief,  many  respectable 
young  Irishmen  who  had  been  cajoled 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Society  were  still 
more  thankful  to  be  once  again  free. 

When  MacParlan  first  joined  the 
Society,  for  reasons  unnecessary  to 
elaborate  here,  he  found  it  imperative 
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to  assume  previous  membership  in  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians.  For 
this  purpose  he  had  to  acquire  its 
secrets  by  all  sorts  of  hazardous  guesses 
and  ventures  ;  and  no  more  suspicious 
people  exist  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  the  members  of  Irish 
brotherhoods.  His  tact  and  skill 
were  wonderful :  a  slip  would  have 
meant  a  failure  of  all  his  plans,  arid 
a  choice  between  instant  flight  or 
certain  death ;  and  indeed  he  had 
several  narrow  escapes  before  he 
created  the  unbounded  confidence 
that  made  his  position  more  secure. 

It  is  significant  that  MacParlan, 
in  order  to  gain  popularity  among 
the  Order,  found  it  expedient  to  pro- 
claim himself  the  author  of  various 
crimes  and  a  fugitive  more  or  less 
from  justice,  not  from  England,  be  it 
noted,  but  from  other  States.  He 
had  killed  a  man  in  Buffalo,  he  gave 
out,  and  finding  how  immensely  this 
raised  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  in  the  coal-regions  he  was 
encouraged  to  declare  further  that  he 
had  made  Chicago  too  hot  to  hold 
him  by  his  partiality  for  passing 
counterfeit  money,  or  shoving  the 
queer,  as  the  cant  phrase  went.  This 
so  enhanced  his  reputation  that  as 
some  excuse  was  needed  to  account 
for  his  being  able  to  live  without 
work,  he  confided  to  his  new  and 
admiring  friends  that  he  had  obtained 
a  Government  pension  by  fraud. 

In  the  exposures  of  1876  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoners  during  cross- 
examination  put  to  him  some  ill- 
advised  questions.  "  Did  you  not 
murder  a  man  in  Buffalo  1 "  "I 
never  did."  "  Did  you  not  say  that 
you  did  ? "  "  Yes,  and  I  also  said 
that  I  passed  counterfeit  money  and 
obtained  a  pension  from  the  United 
States  Government  by  fraud."  "What 
induced  you  to  tell  these  lies  ? " 
"  Because  I  found  they  liked  a  man 
who  could  do  these  things  and  not  be 
ound  out.  I  did  it  to  obtain  con- 


fidence." The  counsel  for  the  defence 
thought  it  then  prudent  to  shift  into 
another  line  of  attack. 

The  story  of  how  MacParlan  wormed 
his  way  into  their  confidence,  then 
into  popularity,  and  finally  into  the 
inner  circle  of  leadership,  is  entertain- 
ing and  instructive.  He  was  a  quiet, 
shrewd,  temperate  man  by  habit. 
And  yet  for  two  whole  years  he 
boasted,  swaggered,  strutted,  and 
drank  bad  whiskey  by  the  gallon.  He 
was  finally  admitted  into  the  most 
secret  meetings  of  the  Mollies,  while  no 
one  in  the  whole  Order  was  so  admired 
by  the  younger  men  or  more  generally 
trusted  by  the  older  scoundrels.  For 
a  long  time  he  transmitted  written 
accounts  almost  daily  to  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Pinkerton  Agency  who  had 
taken  a  position  in  the  small  local  police- 
•force  for  the  purpose.  These  clear 
and  exhaustive  reports,  written  amid 
deadly  peril,  are  among  the  records 
which  the  famous  American  detective 
agency  to  this  day  takes  most  pride  in 
the  possession  of. 

The  collateral  duties  of  MacParlan's 
position  still  further  enhanced  the 
difficulties  of  his  work.  His  actual 
engagement  was  to  sift  to  the  bottom 
the  secrets  of  this  murderous  associa- 
tion, but  his  humanity  made  it 
necessary  also  to  prevent  murder.  To 
act  the  part  of  an  advanced  Molly  at 
their  various  tribunals,  and  yet  pre- 
vent the  outrages  which  were  there 
planned,  was  a  delicate  business  in- 
deed. He  managed  these  matters,  how- 
ever, with  consummate  tact.  Sometimes, 
after  voting  for  the  proposed  crime,  he 
would  privately  work  on  the  fears  of  the 
men  who  were  made  specially  responsi- 
ble for  it ;  sometimes  he  would  profess 
private  information  that  the  intended 
victim  was  innocent,  and  that  some 
other  man,  whom  he  thought  to  be 
pretty  safe,  was  the  right  object  of 
vengeance.  He  generally,  when  other 
means  failed,  found  means  of  warning 
the  police,  but  this,  of  course,  with  his 
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great  aim  in  view,  was  too  dangerous 
a  proceeding  to  resort  to  except  when 
absolutely  necessary. 

A  pretty  scene  was  arranged  be- 
tween MacParlan  and  his  confederate 
in  the  police,  Captain  Lindon,  to  give 
a  finishing  touch  of  confidence  in  the 
former's  statements  as  to  his  past  life. 
Captain  Lindon  was  standing  at  the 
bar  in  one  of  those  drinking-saloons 
Avhich  the  Society  especially  delighted 
to  honour.  Presently  MacParlan  en- 
tered and  stood  near  the  Captain 
apparently  quite  unconscious  of  his 
presence. 

"  Ain't  you  Jim  MacKenna,  and 
didn't  you  live  in  Chicago  1 "  said 
Lindon  looking  hard  at  him. 

"  That's  my  name,"  said  the  man 
addressed,  sulkily  ;  "  but  I  don't  know 
who  you  are." 

"  What,"  said  the  Captain,  "  not 
remember  Lindon  1 " 

A  burst  of  recognition  then  lit  up 
the  supposed  MacKenna's  face  and  he 
seized  Lindon  by  the  hand,  shook  it 
effusively,  and  called  up  the  crowd  to 
drink  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

MacKenna  presently  walked  out  of 
the  room.  "  A  devil  of  a  fellow  that," 
said  Lindon  to  the  men  standing 
round,  "  the  smartest  shover  of  the 
queer  in  the  whole  of  Chicago,  but  a 
real  good  fellow.  He  once  shot  a 
man  who  was  threatening  my  life,  and, 
though  I  ought  to  arrest  him,  my  hands 
are  tied  by  personal  obligation." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  wonder- 
ful part  of  MacParlan's  performance 
is  the  daring  way  in  which  he  stood 
to  his  post  for  some  weeks  after  sus- 
picion had  actually  fallen  upon  him.  He 
considered  that  the  web  which  it  was 
his  business  to  weave  round  these 
assassins  was  not  completed  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  and  he  held  out  for 
some  considerable  time  after  havingbeen 
actually  put  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  after  news  had  been  received 
in  the  Society  which  left  no  further 
room  for  doubt  that  he  was  anything 


but  a  detective.     His  position  seemed 
desperate,  but  with  consummate  acting 
and  nerve  he  still  played  his  part  as  a 
prominent  member.     He  feigned  the 
utmost  indignation  at  what   he  stig- 
matised as  cruel  and  unjust  suspicions. 
He  loudly  and  persistently  demanded 
to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  and  agitated 
so  energetically  for  this  end  that  some 
of  his  companions  against  their  better 
judgment    were    staggered    in    their 
belief.     But  it  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood in  the  Society  that  this  was  no 
case   for   a  trial,  and   his  death   was 
arranged.        Such     things,     however, 
were   not    done  among   the   Ancient 
Order   of   Hibernians  in  the   heat  of 
passion   and    upon    the    spur  of    the 
moment.     All  risk  of  danger  to  their 
own  skins  had  to  be  provided  against, 
and    the    preliminary  scheming    was 
doubtless  both    pleasurable   and   con- 
genial.     MacParlan  in  the  meanwhile 
was  treated  almost  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred  to  shake  their  confidence  in 
him.     As  we  have  said  he  had  gained 
a  great  ascendency  over  members  of 
the  Order,  and  under  the  spell  of  his 
personal   fascination     one  or    two   of 
them  declared  that  whether  he  was  a 
detective  or  not  they  would  stand  by 
him,   the  one  solitary  flash  of  gener- 
osity amid    the   squalor  of    the    tale. 
At  last  Captain  Lindon  implored  him 
to     run     such     a    frightful    risk    no 
longer,  and  one  fine  morning  early  in 
March  the  Molly  Maguires  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  Jim  MacKenna  had 
vanished  from  their  midst.     If  there 
was  some  alarm  felt  at   first  it  soon 
quieted  down,   and   his   name  as  one 
to  be  feared  seems  to  have  completely 
passed     out     of     their    minds.      The 
confusion,    astonishment,    and    terror 
with  which  they  saw  his  reappearance 
in  the  witness-box  at  the  great  trial 
in     the    following  summer  may    thus 
easily  be  imagined. 

The  Roman  Church  had  of  course 
hurled  unceasing  thunders  against  the 
Society.  Even  if  the  victims  had 
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been  Irish  landlords  instead  of  inno- 
cent Americans  they  would  have  done 
this  much  in  all  sincerity.  No  one 
doubts  it.  But  it  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  the  first  man  to  warn  the 
Society  of  MacKenna's  real  character 
was  an  excellent  priest  who  had  been 
conspicuous  in  his  denunciation  of 
their  villainies.  Nobody  doubts  the 
reverend  gentleman's  sincerity  so  far 
as  it  goes,  but  the  significance  lies  in 
that  irresistible  sympathy  with 
threatened  criminals  which  seems  in- 
born in  the  Irish  nature.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  fairer  to  say  that  inexplicable 
attitude  which  regards  the  detective, 
the  witness,  and  almost  any  one 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  law,  as  an 
informer  and  for  the  moment  less 
worthy  of  sympathy  than  the  most 
infamous  criminal.  It  is  a  monstrous 
sentiment,  but  when  indulged  in  by 
members  of  that  Church  which,  above 
all  Churches,  pleads  justification  of 
even  doubtful  means  for  a  good  end, 
it  becomes  more  lamentable  and  il- 
logical than  ever. 

MacParlan's  adventures  were  not 
entirely  free  from  romance.  He  found 
it  necessary  for  the  end  he  had  in 
view  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  a  young 
woman,  the  sister  of  a  leading  member 
of  the  Society.  That  this  young  lady 
encouraged  his  attentions  is  quite 
certain ;  we  will  hope  it  was  only  her 
vanity  and  not  her  heart  that  was 
touched.  It  was  regarded  among 
this  remarkable  community  as  a  great 
distinction  for  a  girl  of  respectable 
morals  and  in  easy  circumstances  to 
be  courted  by  a  man  who  was  known 


as  a  murderer,  a  coiner,  and  a  perjurer 
for  private  gain,  and  above  all  not  to 
have  been  found  out.  When,  how- 
ever, this  eligible  sweetheart  was 
found  to  be  a  person  of  irreproach- 
able life  as  well  as  dauntless  courage, 
but  a  police  detective,  we  learn  that 
she,  who  had  been  the  envy  of  her 
sex,  was  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  grief.  The  matter  is  indeed  only 
worth  alluding  to  as  an  illustration 
of  the  mental  attitude  maintained 
towards  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a 
certain  class  of  Irish  Americans. 

The  notion  of  any  one  pausing  for  a 
moment  to  consider  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  these  human  tigers 
were  destroyed  would  be  inconceivable 
to  any  but  a  Hibernian  mind.  When 
an  Irishman  caught  red-handed  from 
murder  was  placed  in  danger  of  his 
life,  a  howl  of  anguish  and  indigna- 
tion from  every  Irish  community  in 
the  country  rent  the  air.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  long  string  of 
innocent  victims  foully  murdered  by 
the  Molly  Maguires  ever  troubled  for 
a  moment  the  conscience  of  any  of  the 
many  thousand  Irish  men  or  women 
who  contributed  by  money  or  sym- 
pathy to  this  hideous  cause.  Nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  the  crowds 
of  unfortunate  women  and  children 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  had  been 
done  to  death  ever  extracted  one 
note  of  pity  or  one  expression  of 
regret  from  the  six  thousand  lodges 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
which  preyed,  and  still  prey,  upon 
the  political  vitality  of  the  United 
States. 
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We  too  were  born  in  Arcadia. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure  ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 


OUR  own  particular  Arcady  is  of 
such  small  acreage  that  you  can  go 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  it 
in  one  afternoon ;  but  a  thousand 
and  one  afternoons  would  not  exhaust 
its  interests.  Those  interests  are  of 
many  kinds :  there  is  the  scenery, 
wood  and  hill  and  a  little  brawling 
brook  ;  there  is  the  wild  life  of  hedge- 
row and  field ;  there  are  the  things 
which  antiquarians  love,  a  ruined 
abbey,  a  little  lonely  church ;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  the  human  interest. 
The  population  is  indeed  scanty,  and 
yet  there  is,  or  we  fondly  think  there 
is,  more  individuality  among  our  few 
Arcadians  than  in  a  whole  urban 
street ;  certainly  through  their  eyes 
one  sees  further  into  the  backward 
of  time. 

Let  us  then  attempt  to  gather  to- 
gether some  of  our  recollections  of  its 
old  folks,  putting  them  into  the  form 
of  an  afternoon's  walk ;  an  imaginary 
afternoon,  indeed,  and  yet  made  up  of 
many  little  scraps,  as  it  were,  which 
are  not  imaginary  at  all. 

In  the  field  beyond  the  lane  stands 
old  Francis's  cottage.  The  lane  is 
steep ; ,  the  limestone  rock  shows  all 
about  it,  and  the  channels  which  the 
rain  of  centuries  has  worn  in  it  are 
filled  with  loose  stones.  To-day,  after 
a  wet  night,  sparkling  little  streams 
are  running  among  them ;  and  the 
great  hill  opposite  is  patterned  with 


streams  too,  but  we  cannot  see  them, 
for  the  fog  is  creeping  down  and 
blotting  out  the  distance  from  us. 
The  hedge  on  each  side  of  the  lane  is 
made  up  of  hazel  trees,  from  which 
only  a  few  torn  leaves  hang  now  like 
the  ragged  banners  over  a  monument, 
of  ruddy  sloe-bushes,  and  of  hawthorns 
still  covered  with  their  yellow  leaves. 
A  tall  branch  of  wild-rose  has  run  up 
as  high  as  the  topmost  branches  of 
the  blackthorn,  and  we  think  what  a 
sweet  bunch  of  pink  roses  must  have 
crowned  the  hedge  here  last  June. 
Wordsworth  had  delighted  in  such  a 
sight  when  it  was  summer  too  with 
him. 

Wild-rose   tip-toe   upon    hawthorn 

stocks 
Like  a  bold  girl  who  plays  her  agile 

pranks 
At    wakes    and    fairs    with    wand'ring 

mountebanks, 
When  she   stands  cresting  the  clown's 

head,  and  mocks 
The  crowd  beneath  her. 

The  cottage  stands  in  the  field, 
reached  only  by  a  foot-path.  Along 
that  foot-path  Francis  has  trudged  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  his  limbs 
moving  slowlier  with  the  gathering 
years ;  and  now  he  is  so  bent,  he 
moves  so  stiffly,  that  the  field  seems 
very  long  to  him.  The  cottage  is 
whitewashed  outside ;  within  there  is 
no  plaster,  only  more  whitewash  which 
does  not  conceal  the  unevenness  of 
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the  stones  and  mortar.  The  fasten- 
ings of  the  door,  the  wooden  handle 
to  pull  it  to,  the  latch  lifted  by  a 
leather  thong,  are  Homeric  :  "  She 
went  forth  on  her  way  from  her  room, 
and  pulled  to  the  door  with  the  silver 
handle  and  drewt  home  the  bar  with 
the  thong."  A  dresser,  almost  devoid 
of  crockery,  a  deal  table,  a  few  hard 
chairs, — that  is  all  the  furniture. 
There  are  no  pictures  on  the  white 
walls,  only  an  almanack  from  the 
village  shop  which  absorbs  Francis's 
weekly  bit  of  money.  Seventy  years 
of  hard  work  have  brought  the  old 
man  no  more  of  this  world's  goods 
than  this  house  and  these  few  poor 
things. 

He  is  sitting  by  the  fire  when  we 
go  in,  dressed  in  a  corduroy  suit,  a 
linen  shirt,  home-made  as  you  may 
see  by  the  uneven  work  in  the  collar ; 
around  his  neck  is  a  coloured  cotton 
kerchief  tied  into  a  strange  bow  by 
his  poor,  stiff  old  hands.  Mrs.  Francis 
is  slowly  busy,  polishing  the  grate. 
She  must  once  have  been  pretty,  and 
indeed  her  faded,  weary  blue  eyes  are 
picturesque  still  as  they  gleam  at  you 
from  a  faded,  weary  face.  She  can 
hardly  "  reach  to  do  anything "  she 
tells  you ;  and  Francis,  coming  in 
tired  from  his  work,  turns  his  hand 
to  most  household  duties,  and  before 
he  goes  out  in  the  morning  it  is  he 
who  lights  the  fire  and  boils  the  kettle 
for  her  breakfast  and  his  own. 

The  conversation  begins  of  course 
with  the  weather.  It  is  an  all-im- 
portant subject  to  countrymen  with 
their  long  walks,  their  long  hours  of 
hedging  and  ditching  and  of  plough- 
ing across  heavy  fields.  Francis 
says  he  thought  we'd  have  falling 
weather  since  he  saw  Noah's  Ark 
in  the  sky  o'  Monday ;  Noah's  Ark, 
let  us  say  parenthetically,  being  some 
kind  of  rain-cloud  for  which  the 
learned  have  doubtless  some  other  and 
perhaps  less  descriptive  name. 

Then  a  leading  question  is  put,  and 


the  conversation  slides  away  to  old 
days  at  once.  The  stocks, — can 
Francis  remember  them  ? 

Yes,  he  can  tell  us  the  spot  on 
which  they  stood,  in  the  churchyard 
where  the  road  goes  by,  plain  for  all 
folk  to  see ;  our  ancestors  did  not 
think  this  was  a  world  to  hide  vices 
in.  But  their  day  was  over  when 
Francis  was  a  boy,  and  he  had  only 
heard  men  speak  of  those  who  had 
been  in  them.  Only  the  hands  of  the 
prisoners  were  confined ;  no  provision 
was  made  for  their  feet,  as  seems  to 
have  been  the  more  usual  plan.  And 
the  stocks  led  him  to  a  more  thrilling 
recollection. 

"  They  did  hang  people  in  chains 
in  my  mother's  time,"  he  went  on. 
"  There  was  a  man  as  murdered  his 
wife,  poisoned  her  in  a  cup  of  broth. 
As  they  took  him  off  to  the  Assizes, 
he  did  laugh  and  say  he'd  be  up-side 
of  his  accusers  yet.  But  he  was  up- 
side o'  them  on  the  top  of  a  gibbet 
when  they  brought  'uri  back.  He 
was  hung  up  like  a  sign -board  outside 
a  public,  my  mother  did  say,  and  the 
chains  would  go  screeak,  screeak,  screeak, 
when  there  was  a  bit  of  wind.  The 
boys  used  to  go  out  on  the  green 
opposite  the  castle,  where  the  gibbet 
was,  and  call  to  'un,  '  Come  home  to 
your  dinner,  Johnnie  Jones.'  That 
was  their  play,  I  suppose.  But  there 
was  a  man  as  they  did  call  Will  the 
Whistler ;  he  wasn't  hardly  as  sharp 
as  he  should  a'  been,  and  folks  got 
persuading  him  as  there  was  money 
hid  under  the  post  of  the  gibbet,  and 
one  windy  night  he  went  and  dug 
there,  and  the  post  did  blow  down, 
and  then  they  took  up  the  remains 
and  buried  them,  I  suppose." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  ghosts.  "  They  do  say," 
— so  many  of  his  reminiscences  begin 
thus,  for  your  Arcadian  will  not  vouch 
for  more  than  he  has  himself  seen — 
"  They  do  say  as  there  was  a  ghost 
under  the  bridge,  and  folks  did  not 
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like  passing  it  o'  nights,  for  one  Mr. 
Vaughan, — his  sperrit,  however — did 
come  about  there  a-terrifying  of  people. 
There  was  Passon  Davies    and  some 
other  passons,  and  they  brought  their 
books  and   their   cannles    to    lay  the 
ghost  because  he  didn't  let  folks  have 
no  rest.     They  had  books  as  could  lay 
ghosts  and  books  as  could  raise  them, 
so  they   do  tell  me.     And  they  laid 
'un,  though  they'd  a  hard  task  to  do 
it,  and  if  he'd  a'  overcome  them,  they'd 
have  been  there  now,  sure.     Passon 
Davies,  he  called  out,  '  Not  so  fierce, 
Mr.  Vaughan,  not  so  fierce,'  for  some 
of  the  cannles  did  go  out  and  some 
did    burn   blue    and     summat.      And 
Mr.  Yaughan,  he  called  out  too,  and 
he  said,  '  I  was  severe  as  a  man,  and 
I'm  severe  now  I'm  a  sperrit.'     Why 
did    he    come    about     that    bridge  ? 
Mebbe  he'd  murdered  some  one  there, 
or  done  summat.     There's  no  saying 
what  he  might  a'  done."    And  besides 
Parson    Davies  there  was    a    certain 
Dr.    Evans    who     had    books    which 
could  raise  and  lay  ghosts.      Francis 
has  a  story  to  tell  of  how  a  girl  once 
"  got    reading    one    of    his    books    as 
could    raise    ghosts,    unbeknownst  to 
him  ;   and  I  suppose  if   she'd  read  a 
bit  further  she'd  a'  had  company  in 
the  room  before  long.     But  he  came 
in  just  in  time  to  stop  her  afore  she 
got    to    the    reading    as    could    raise 
them."      It  was  curious  to  hear  the 
awestruck  voice  in  which  he  said  this. 
Much  of  the  old  man's  talk  would 
seem  flat  enough,   no  doubt,   in    the 
cold  malignity  of  print ;  and  for  some, 
which  might  bear  it,  we  cannot  now 
find  room.     But  room  we  must  find 
for  one  of  his  ballads.     Mrs.  Francis 
once  told  us  that  as  she  sat  by  the  fire 
feeling    very    bad    with     bronchitis, 
Francis  had  repeated  many  of  his  old 
songs  to  her  to  cheer  her  up.    Enchant- 
ing visions  of  old  ballads  rose  to  our 
mind  when  we  heard  of  them;  but 
alas  !  they  were  disappointing.     They 
were    of    the   middle    Georgian    era, 


and  were  destitute  of  all  the  older 
ballad-note,  "born  out  of  long  ago." 
We  will  end  our  recollections  of 
Francis  for  the  present  with  one  of 
his  songs;  the  Bold  Dragon  he  called  it, 
but  the  dragon  proved  to  be  only  a 
dragoon  of  King  George's  after  all. 

A  soldier,  a  soldier,  a  valiant  man  was 

he, 

He  courted  a  lady  of  very  high  degree  ; 
Her  fortune  was  so  large,  it  never  could 

be  told, 
And  she  loved  the  soldier  because  he 

was  so  bold. 

"  My  father  is    a  knight,  a   knight  of 

high  renown, 
If  I  shoxild  wed  a  soldier,  'twould  bring 

his  honour  down, 
For  your  birth  and  mine,  love,  it  never 

would  agree, 
So  take  it  for  a  warning,  bold  soldier," 

said  she. 

"  No  warning,  no  warning,  no  warning 

will  I  take, 
I'll  either  wed    or    die    for    my    true 

lover's  sake." 
The  hearing  of  this  news,  it  made  her 

heart  to  bleed, 
And   straightways  to  the   church,  and 

were  married  with  speed. 

And  when  they  were  married  and  com- 
ing home  again 

She  spied  her  father  coming  with  seven 
armed  men. 

She  said,  "  My  dearest  dear,  both  of  us 
shall  be  slain." 

"  Fear  none  of  them  at  all,"  said  the 
valiant  dragon. 

"  Eide  on,  ride  on,  my  dear,  we  ha'  no 

time  to  prattle  ; 
You  see  they  all  are  armed,  and  fixed 

for  the  battle  ! " 
Then  he  drawed  his  broadsword,  which 

made  their  bones  to  rattle, 
And  the  lady  held  the  horse  while  the 

dragon  fought  the  battle. 

"  Oh  hold  thy  hand,  dear  dragon,  dear 

dragon,  hold  thy  hand, 
And  thou  shalt  have  my  daughter  and 

ten  thousand  pound  in  land  !  " 
"  Fight  on,"  says  the  lady,  "  the  portion 

is  too  small  ! '' 
"  Oh  hold  thy  hand,  dear  dragon,  thou 

shalt  be  heir  of  all  ! » 

And    here    we    must     leave     old 
Francis,     a    pathetic    figure,    surely, 
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sitting  by  his  cinder  fire  and  repeat- 
ing his  ballads  of  youth  and  happiness. 
He  is  a  very  mine  of  information  as 
to  the  old  life  of  the  district,  and  for 
our  part  we  could  listen  to  him,  as 
indeed  we  have  listened  before  now, 
all  a  winter's  afternoon  ;  but  our 
readers  might  be  less  patient,  and 
there  are  other  dwellers  in  our  Arcady. 
Retracing  our  steps  down  the  lane 
(we  believe  it  is  a  high  road,  but  the 
high  roads  here  are  like  lanes  in  their 
beauty  and  perhaps  in  their  rough- 
ness), we  come  to  the  new  bridge  and 
there  we  see  old  Edwards  looming  large 
through  the  damp  autumn  mist.  He 
has  his  great  hedging-gloves  on,  and  is 
turning  a  wild,  tangled  hedge  into  a 
neat  but  very  dull  one.  We  like 
these  old  hedging-gloves  with  their 
one  space  for  the  four  fingers  and 
another  for  the  thumb.  They  have 
their  likeness  on  a  miserere  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  Worcester 
Cathedral ;  and  we  please  ourselves 
by  thinking  that  those  of  to-day  are 
no  great  improvement  on  those  of  five 
centuries  ago,  as  roughly  stitched  and 
as  unfinished.  Edwards  wears  a  smock 
(a  frock  we  call  it  here),  another  old- 
fashioned  garment,  but  one  which  is 
singularly  convenient  for  wet  work,  as 
it  is  made  of  a  material  strong  enough 
and  stout  enough  to  resist  any  rain. 
But  smocks  are  little  worn  now  ;  and 
Mrs.  Jones,  who  used  to  make  them, 
material  and  smocking  complete,  for 
twelve-and-sixpence,  has  little  demand 
for  her  work.  We  ask  after  Mrs. 
Edwards,  who  was  ill,  and  gone  to 
the  homely  little  workhouse  in  the 
valley  to  be  cared  for  better  than  old 
Edwards  could  care  for  her  in  his 
poor  house  on  the  hillside  exposed  to  all 
the  winds  that  blew.  "  She  died 
yesterday,"  he  said,  and  put  his  head 
down  on  the  gate  and  cried. 

Some  natural  tears  he  shed,  but  wiped 
them  soon 

with    a   red    cotton    pocket-handker- 


chief. And  then  (do  not  think  he 
did  not  really  grieve,  for  indeed  he 
did  in  his  own  fashion),  he  was  telling 
us  how  she  had  been  as  good-looking 
a  girl  as  ever  stepped  when  he  married 
her,  and  not  one  to  go  chanting 
about  (chattering,  we  suppose).  "  But 
she  was  allus  one  as  did  complain, 
you  mind,  if  things  didn't  go  straight. 
Folks  have  said  as  I  wasn't  good  to 
her,  but  I  was.  I  never  heft  my 
hand  on  her,  though  mebbe  I'd  got  the 
drink  sometimes.  I  knew  summat 
must  have  happened  afore  they  sent 
to  tell  me,  for  the  door  fled  open 
twice  yesterday,  and  they  did  allus 
say  that  was  a  sign  of  summat." 
Then  he  goes  off  to  the  bridge  by 
which  he  is  working.  Those  were 
awkward  corners  to  it,  he  thought ;  a 
man  in  drink  might  smash  his  ribs 
against  them  any  day.  To  the  moral 
that  a  man  should  not  be  in  drink, 
he  assents  very  readily.  Ay,  sober- 
ness, that's  the  thing ;  soberness  is 
the  main  thing. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  house  which 
is  plain  enough  outside,  built  of  the 
colourless  gray  stone  of  the  district 
and  with  a  gray  stone-tiled  roof,  but 
which  inside  has  an  individuality  all 
its  own  from  the  old  furniture,  the 
curious  old  odds  and  ends  from  a 
vanished  world,  which  it  contains. 
But  despite  these  treasures  there  is  a 
forsaken  look  about  the  place.  Mrs. 
Cole  is  old  and  ill ;  a  neighbour  comes 
to  look  after  her  once  or  twice  a  day, 
but  the  rest  of  the  time  she  is  alone. 
She  cannot  read ;  she  does  not  sleep 
much,  she  tells  us.  We  wondered 
what  thoughts  she  had  as  she  sat 
there,  what  backward  glances  into 
that  wonderful  past  in  which  she  had 
lived.  The  life  of  to-day  hardly 
touched  her,  and  seemed  to  interest 
her  very  little ;  but,  like  old  Francis, 
she  has  many  recollections  of  older 
times,  although  they  naturally  take  a 
more  housewifely  and  domestic  form 
than  do  his.  She  had  lived  in  the 
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days  when  there  were  spinning-wheels 
in  every  house,  and  when  the  weavers' 
looms  were  always  full  of  work.  She 
had  lived  in  the  days  of  flints  and 
steels,  and  remembered  how  difficult 
it  was  for  numbed  fingers  to  strike  a 
light  on  those  winter  mornings,  which 
seemed  to  be  many  degrees  colder 
than  those  of  to-day.  Her  account 
of  the  manufacture  of  rush-lights 
took  one  back  to  White's  Selborne 
and  the  chapter  on  this  industry, 
which,  even  when  he  wrote  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  ago,  was  dying  out 
in  his  Hampshire ;  a  testimony,  surely, 
to  the  greater  persistence  with  which 
old  customs  have  lingered  on  in  this 
remote  Arcady  of  ours.  Another 
wonderful  recollection  was  of  a  leather 
suit  of  clothes  worn  by  her  father  and 
very  old-fashioned,  as  she  told  us,  even 
in  his  day ;  a  survival  hardly  of  the 
fittest,  for  it  was,  she  said,  "  mortal 
cold  and  stiff"  for  a  day's  hedging  in 
wet  February. 

The  time  did  not  seem  to  be  weari- 
some to  her,  beyond  the  weariness  of 
illness ;  she  was  very  patient  and 
never  complained.  Other  lives  we 
know  of  spent  thus  alone,  and  by 
choice,  not  necessity.  On  the  hill- 
side, in  a  little  white-washed  hovel, 
lived,  and  may  live  still,  an  old  man ; 

The  oldest  man  lie   seemed  that  ever 
wore  grey  hairs. 

We  first  met  him  moving  solemnly 
among  the  brown  fern  by  his  house 
on  a  November  afternoon,  carrying 
a  load  of  it  for  bedding  for  some 
of  those  creatures  whose  companion- 
ship was  a  necessity  to  him  in  his 
lonely  life,  and  for  whose  comfort 
he  was  more  careful  than  for  his 
own.  He  wore  no  coat,  but  over 
his  shoulders  was  a  sack  fastened 
together  by  a  rusty  nail.  Yes,  he 
had  a  coat  in  the  house,  he  said,  but 
he  did  not  trouble  to  wear  it.  He 
had  blankets  too,  a  parcel  of  blankets 
sent  to  him  by  a  friend,  but  he  had 


not  undone  them ;  sacks  and  such-like 
coverings  did  well  enough  for  him. 
Was  not  that  load  of  fern  heavy? 
No,  not  particular  heavy,  but  he  was 
getting  old  in  years.  He  was  eighty- 
five  come  next  Christmas  Day.  But 
why  did  he  live  up  here  all  alone  1  It 
must  be  cold  and  lonely  in  the  winter. 
No,  he  liked  it ;  he  had  always  been 
used  to  being  lonesome,  you  see. 
Those  whom  he  liked  did  not  like 
him,  and  those  who  liked  him  he  did 
not  like ;  thus  he  summed  up  his  life's 
romance,  a  history  not  singular  indeed. 
As  we  left  he  thanked  us  for  our  visit. 
"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  carrion  like  me,"  he  said,  using  a 
Shakespearian  word.  "  Shall  we  send 
that  foolish  carrion,  Mistress  Quickly, 
to  him?"  asks  Mrs.  Ford  of  Mrs. 
Page. 

The  picture  of  that  stooping  figure 
under  its  load  of  withered  fern,  and 
the  shadowed  gloom  and  chill  of  the 
little  homestead,  for  which  already 
the  sun  had  set  although  it  was  still 
shining  on  the  opposite  hill  with  a 
wan  autumnal  light,  was  very  solemn, 
very  sad.  And  yet  we  think  the  old 
man  was  happy  in  his  own  way,  want- 
ing no  alleviation  from  the  outer 
world,  occupied  with  his  own  slow 
toils,  thinking  his  own  few  thoughts. 

But  let  us  leave  these  sad  ones. 
There  is  another  house  by  the  road- 
side into  which  we  must  look  ;  a  very 
contrast  to  that  of  Mrs.  Cole  with 
its  Jacobean  oak  furniture  and  the, 
what  might  almost  be  Jacobean,  dust 
upon  it.  It  is  the  village  shop,  and, 
like  most  other  village  shops,  its  trade 
has  suffered  by  the  grocers'  carts  from 
the  far-away  towns  which  now  pene- 
trate even  into  this  wilderness.  But 
nothing  can  diminish  that  cheerful- 
ness which  Ann  Price,  licensed  to  sell 
snuff  and  tobacco,  as  the  board  over 
her  door  announces,  always  keeps  in 
stock.  Her  daughter,  known  as  Poll 
of  the  Shop,  was  married  last  week  to 
a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Arcadian,  and 
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a  very  pretty  village  wedding  it  was, 
although  Davy,  the  bridegroom,  dis- 
turbed its  solemnity  somewhat  by 
searching  in  every  one  of  his  huge 
pockets  with  hands  covered  by  gloves 
with  mile-long  fingers  at  the  moment 
when  he  should  have  produced  the 
ring,  and  saying  audibly,  "  I  expect 
I  ha'  lost  'un  !  " 

Mrs.  Price  is  at  home,  dressed  for 
the  afternoon  in  a  close-fitting  black 
cap,  a  stuff  dress  made  after  the  fashion 
of  fifty  years  ago,  and  a  many-coloured 
check  shawl  over  her  shoulders.  Mr. 
Price,  too,  has  just  come  in,  and 
although  straight  from  work  and 
stained  with  the  red  soil  of  the 
district,  he  looks  curiously  fresh  and 
neat ;  indeed,  nothing  which  was  not 
so  could  find  a  home  here.  But  he 
sits  on  a  chair  near  the  door,  and 
glances  nervously  at  his  muddy  boots, 
as  if  the  lady  of  his  house  might 
resent  their  presence  on  her  clean 
floor,  which  is  freshly  marked  out 
with  bands  of  whitening  round  the 
edges  of  those  great  flagstones  of 
which  it  is  made.  The  polished 
dresser,  the  china  tea-service  (given 
to  her  on  her  wedding,  she  tells  us,) 
the  gleaming  grate,  the  fire  which 
seems  to  burn  brighter  here  than  any- 
where else ; — it  is  a  pretty  cottage 
picture. 

Strangely  enough,  though  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Price  are  the  happiest  couple  in 
the  parish  and  make  their  fourteen 
shillings  a  week  go  further  than  any 
one  else  can  make  them  go,  their  con- 
versation always  turns,  albeit  cheer- 
fully, on  the  general  decadence  of  people 
and  things.  To-day  the  falling-off  in 
the  girls  of  the  district  (with  a  little 
pleasant  pride,  perhaps,  in  her  own 
good  Polly)  is  her  theme.  The  sub- 
ject was  introduced  by  hearing  a 
clatter  of  horse's  hoofs  outside,  and 


by  seeing  ride  by  from  market  (no 
very  surprising  sight  here)  the  servant- 
girl  from  the  neighbouring  farm, 
dressed  in  all  her  Sunday  finery,  roses 
in  her  large  hat,  and  a  big  market- 
basket  on  her  arm.  Girls  are  that 
gigglety,  Mrs.  Price  says.  At  the  fair 
last  week,  she  wouldn't  have  known 
the  girls  from  their  mistresses,  they 
were  that  dressed,  their  hats  and  all ! 
And  then  old  Price  takes  up  the  tale. 
"  Ay,  but  they  don't  keep  girls  like 
they  did  use  to  at  the  farms.  We 
were  counting  a  many  housen  round 
where  they  have  nurrun  [none]. 
And  when  I  was  a  young  chap  there 
were  a  sight  of  squires  about  here, 
and  now  look  at  the  place.  I  don't 
know  what  do  ail  the  folks,  I'm  sure." 

But  Mrs.  Price  turns  on  him 
severely,  mindful,  maybe,  of  those 
muddy  boots.  "  The  gentlefolks  won't 
care  to  hear  about  them  things,"  she 
says,  cutting  him  short  in  what  we 
hoped  was  going  to  be  something 
very  interesting  on  the  subject  of 
agricultural  depression  from  a  la- 
bourer's point  of  view ;  and  he  sinks 
into  silence  in  his  chair  by  the  door. 

But  now  the  short  gray  autumn 
afternoon  is  over. 

Eve  lets  down  her  veil. 
The  white  fog  creeps  from  bush  to  bush 
about. 

No  sound  of  bird  or  beast  breaks  the 
intense  stillness  as  we  cross  the  high 
lawns  towards  home ;  there  is  no 
movement  even  among  the  sodden 
bents  above  the  wet  grass.  Solitary 
sheep  steal  silently  up,  like  ghosts 
out  of  the  mist,  stare  dumbly  at  you, 
and  then  stalk  away  to  greater  soli- 
tudes ;  and  they  are  the  only  sign  of 
life.  This  is  Arcady  seen  at  its  worst 
perhaps ;  and  yet  even  at  its  worst 
it  has  charms  for  some  of  us. 
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SOUTH-WEST  of  Snowdon  Carnarvon- 
shire runs  out  into  the  Irish  Sea  in  a 
long  irregular  horn,  with  a  central 
spine  of  low  moorland  hills.  Just 
where  this  promontory  forms  a  sharp 
angle  with  the  coast-line  on  the  south- 
ern side,  lie  the  compact  town  and 
harbour  of  Portmadoc,  whose  little 
trading-fleet  carries  the  slaty  bones  of 
Cambria  far  afield. 

The  town  owes  its  name  not  to  the 
mythical  hero  celebrated  by  Southey, 
but  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Madocks,  some- 
time member  of  Parliament  for  Bos- 
ton, who  bought  a  large  estate  there 
in  1792.  In  those  days  the  huge 
alluvial  plain,  the  Traeth  Mawr  or 
Great  Sand,  through  which  the  crys- 
tal Glaslyn  flows,  was  a  great  sandy 
estuary,  full  of  mud-flats  and  salt 
pools,  crowded  with  sea-fowl,  desolate, 
barren,  and  unsightly.  Mr.  Madocks 
was  a  man  of  careful  energies  ;  he 
constructed  a  sea-wall,  or  embank- 
ment, still  to  be  seen,  which  saved 
two  thousand  acres  from  the  sea ;  by 
1800  this  was  good  corn-land  and  pas- 
ture, and  he  then  undertook  a  far 
more  magnificent  enterprise.  Right 
across  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  from 
a  rocky  and  wooded  ridge  on  one  side 
to  Portmadoc  on  the  other,  he  built  a 
huge  mole  of  stone,  more  than  a  mile 
in  length.  The  work  was  slow  and 
arduous,  entailed  immense  expense, 
and  lagged  on  year  after  year. 

Overlooking  the  great  estuary  on 
the  north,  runs  for  two  or  three  miles 
a  ridge  of  precipitous  crags  some  five 
or  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  the 
bastions  of  Moel  Hebog.  Anything 
more  beautiful  than  these  crags  can- 
not well  be  conceived  ;  they  run  up  at 


the  top  into  fantastic  pinnacles,  often 
quite  inaccessible ;  at  the  base  are 
huge  screes,  overgrown  with  tangled 
thickets  of  stunted  oaks,  hazels,  and 
mountain-ashes ;  in  more  than  one 
place  there  has  been  a  great  fall  of 
stones  at  no  very  remote  period,  and 
vast  Cyclopean  blocks,  piled  one  upon 
another  like  loaf-sugar,  descend  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  coach-road ;  up  the 
steep  gullies  you  can  worm  your  way, 
if  you  are  adventurous  and  disregard 
the  brambles  which  grow  luxuriantly 
among  the  stones,  on  to  the  very  face 
of  the  crag,  and  look  out  over  the 
tree-tops  across  the  great  estuary,  now 
marked  out  like  a  chess-board  into 
fields  of  green  and  gold,  to  the  sharp 
peak  of  Cynicht  and  the  great  grassy 
sides  of  Moel  Wyn.  In  one  place, 
where  the  crags  are  highest,  a  little 
valley  runs  steeply  up  into  the  hills 
watered  by  a  tumbling  brook.  On 
one  side  is  a  natural  platform,  about 
half-way  up  the  ascent,  commanding  a 
wide  view  of  plain  and  hill  and  sea, 
and  facing  the  little  village  of  Har- 
lech  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
whose  castle  towers  can  be  seen  on 
clear  days  standing  grimly  out  of  the 
little  hamlet  that  nestles  all  about 
them. 

On  this  platform  Mr.  Madocks,  with 
wonderful  insight,  built  his  villa.  He 
planted  the  slopes  with  forest  trees  ; 
he  cut  a  drive  down  into  the  high 
road,  and  built  a  lodge  at  the  gate  ; 
he  laid  out  a  walled  garden  and  an 
orchard ;  he  set  up  a  mill  and  a  farm  ; 
down  below  on  the  flat  he  planned  a 
town  named  Tremadoc  with  peculiar 
care,  building  houses  round  a  small 
open  piazza  through  which  the  coach- 
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road  runs,  and  adding  assembly-rooms 
and  a  stucco  church  of  quite  unparal- 
leled hideousness.  Above  the  houses 
the  crag  rises  precipitously,  with 
ledges  red  with  heather ;  beyond  the 
town  he  planted  a  great  nursery  of 
forest  trees,  to  rear  saplings  for  his 
hill-sides,  and  from  his  house  on  its 
rocky  perch  he  could  survey  his  wide 
domain.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  characteristic  features  of 
the  view  is  the  series  of  little  rocky 
knolls,  covered  with  heather  and 
fringed  with  trees,  formerly,  no  doubt, 
islands  floating  in  a  shallow  sea, 
which  rise  steeply  and  in  grateful 
contrast  from  the  broad  alluvial  plain 
with  its  monotonous  lines. 

In  the  summer  of  1812  Shelley  was 
staying  at  Lynmouth  in  Devonshire, 
very  busy  with  childish  projects  of 
revolutionary  reform.  He  had  printed 
a  Declaration  of  Rights  and  other  se- 
ditious matter,  which  he  was  engaged 
in  disseminating  by  the  novel  method 
of  sealing  leaflets  into  bottles  and 
boxes,  and  dropping  them  into  the  sea, 
that  they  might  emancipate  the  simple 
souls  of  the  fisher-folk  into  whose 
hands  they  fell,  and  fill  them  with 
divine  discontent. 

He  went  further.  He  sent  Daniel 
Hill,  his  servant,  to  paste  up  copies 
of  the  Declaration  in  the  little 
town  of  Barnstaple.  These  ludicrous 
proclamations  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  town-clerk,  who  wrote  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  then  Home  Secretary,  on 
the  subject.  Daniel  Hill  was  arrested 
and  fined  £200,  or  in  default  con- 
demned to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
As  Shelley  could  not  pay  this  fine  (and 
he  seems  to  have  taken  little  trouble 
to  raise  the  money)  Daniel  Hill  went  to 
gaol.  It  is  pathetic  that  the  faithful 
fellow,  sooner  than  betray  Shelley, 
maintained  that  these  papers  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  by  a  perfect 
stranger  who  requested  him  to  affix 
them  in  public  places,  and  that  he  had 


acted  in  the  matter  out  of  pure  good 
will.  Lord  Sidmouth  said  that  the 
facts  did  not  justify  Shelley's  arrest, 
but  that  a  detective  (then  called  a 
spy)  should  be  sent  down  to  watch 
him.  Shelley  thereupon  fled,  having 
previously  invited  William  Godwin, 
one  day  to  be  his  father-in-law,  but 
whom  he  had  never  yet  seen,  to  spend 
his  summer  holiday  at  Lynmouth  ;  but 
he  omitted  to  apprise  Godwin  of  his 
change  of  plans. 

Shelley  had  an  ardent  admiration 
for  Godwin  at  this  time  as  a  philo- 
sophical Radical ;  he  hung  on  his  lips, 
and  derived  his  ethical  nutriment 
from  him.  Godwin  (who  cuts  per- 
haps the  meanest  figure  in  the  annals 
of  philosophy  since  Francis  Bacon) 
like  a  true  sophist  determined  to  have 
full  value  for  what  he  gave.  For 
years  he  lived  upon  the  money  which  he 
extorted  from  the  unpractical  poet ; 
pestering  him  day  and  night,  shower- 
ing down  reproaches  and  recrimina- 
tions if  Shelley's  promised  aid  was  de- 
layed for  a  post,  and  accepting  money 
greedily  under  conditions  which  might 
have  deterred  even  the  least  delicate 
of  mankind. 

Shelley  fled  to  Wales.  Godwin 
started  in  a  boat  from  Bristol,  and 
meeting  with  contrary  winds,  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  coast  of  Gla- 
morganshire, where  he  spent  the  night 
in  a  barn.  At  last  he  reached  Lyn- 
mouth, tired,  wet,  travel-stained, 
hungry,  and  impecunious,  to  find  his 
disciple  flown  no  one  knew  whither. 
Godwin  was  not  at  a  loss  ;  he  stayed 
at  Shelley's  cottage  and  bade  the  land- 
lady charge  his  account  to  the  absent 
poet,  together  with  a  few  particulars 
that  he  had  left  unsettled. 

Meanwhile  Shelley  drifted  to  Tre- 
madoc. Here  he  found  Tan-yr-allt 
standing  empty.  It  seems  that  there 
were  two  houses  on  the  estate,  one 
probably  a  farm-house,  the  other  a 
villa.  Which  he  took  cannot  be 
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precisely  ascertained,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably not  the  house  which  now  goes 
by  the  name  of  Tan-yr-Allt,  but  a 
house  which  stood  in  the  orchard  of 
the  present  villa,  where  are  still  the 
extensive  ruins  of  a  large  stone 
building  that  looks  as  if  it  had  never 
been  completed.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  was  where  Shelley  lived, 
and  that  the  house  which  he  occu- 
pied was  taken  down  at  a  later  date, 
and  a  more  extensive  villa  begun 
on  the  same  site,  but  never  finished. 

Shelley  described  the  house  as  large 
enough  "  for  the  villa  of  an  Italian 
Prince,"  and  added  in  a  letter  to 
Hogg,  that  the  additional  convenience 
was  that  the  rent,  though  large,  was 
not  to  be  paid  until  he  came  of  age. 
Shelley  was  now  just  over  twenty  and 
had  been  married  rather  more  than  a 
year ;  besides  his  wife,  his  wife's 
sister,  Eliza  Westbrook  (who  spent, 
according  to  Hogg,  the  greater  part 
of  her  time  in  brushing  her  hair), 
was  with  him  ;  and  a  Miss  Kitchener, 
a  sort  of  Platonic  friend,  who  had 
been  a  schoolmistress  at  Hurstpier- 
point,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a 
smuggler  who  had  afterwards  kept 
a  public-house,  was  often  of  the 
party. 

Shelley  flung  himself  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness  into  the  philanthropic 
designs  of  Mr.  Madocks.  The  great 
mole  was  then  almost  completed,  but 
there  was  a  gap  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  which  admitted  the  tide  freely, 
and  through  which  the  gathered  inland 
waters  used  to  rush  with  such  violence 
day  after  day  as  to  suck  away  the 
rubble  that  was  thrown  in  for  a 
foundation.  Mr.  Madocks's  funds 
were  running  low,  and  he  feared  that 
he  would  have  to  abandon  the  design. 
Shelley,  who  could  not  pay  his  rent  or 
his  bills  at  Lynmouth,  at  once  sub- 
scribed £100,  and  by  visiting  the 
neighbouring  county  gentlemen  man- 
aged to  get  together  some  £3,000 


more, which  he  transmitted  to  Williams 
the  agent.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  he  hurried  up  to  London,  with 
all  his  suite,  bent  on  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  dined  with  Godwin  at 
Skinner  Street  and  was  reconciled  to 
him  ;  and  there  in  all  probability  he 
first  saw  his  daughter  Mary,  then 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  so  soon  to  be  Harriet's 
rival.  Shelley,  who  in  many  things 
was  still  a  mere  child,  was  seduced 
from  the  charms  of  philosophical  con- 
versation by  the  prospect  of  fireworks 
at  the  Newtons'.  Mr.  Newton  was  a 
philosopher,  too,  of  the  kind  that 
Shelley  loved.  He  and  his  family  ate 
nothing  but  vegetables  and  drank 
only  distilled  water.  The  five  child- 
ren were  required  to  spend  some  hours 
of  each  forenoon  without  any  clothes 
on,  nakedising  as  Mr.  Newton  called 
it,  as  a  return  to  primitive  innocence. 
To  these  agreeable  orgies  Shelley 
was  often  admitted.  Hogg  relates 
that  he  called  at  the  house  one  day, 
and,  mistaking  him  for  Shelley,  the 
five  babies  came  down  stairs,  just  as 
they  were,  to  greet  him.  On  seeing  a 
stranger,  "  they  uttered  a  piercing  cry, 
turned  round  and  ran  wildly  up  stairs, 
screaming  aloud.  The  stairs  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  Jacob's  ladder 
with  the  angels  ascending  it,  except 
that  they  moved  faster  and  made 
more  noise  than  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentations of  the  patriarch  indicate." 

Shelley  failed  to  arouse  much  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Madocks  in  London. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  family  friend, 
who  as  a  rule  took  Shelley  seriously, 
declined  to  assist.  Shelley  returned 
to  Tremadoc  by  way  of  Snowdon, 
and  wrote  to  his  father  a  letter  about 
the  emotions  produced  by  Welsh 
scenery,  in  which  he  also  requested 
further  supplies,  as  his  money  was 
running  short.  His  father  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand,  adding,  with 
grim  humour  :  "  I  hope  that  the  moun- 
tains in  Wales  will  produce  reflections 
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that  you  well  know  would  be  congenial 
to  my  own  sentiments  as  well  as  those 
of  your  mother."  Whether  it  was 
suggested  by  this  correspondence  we 
know  not,  but  Mr.  Dowden  refers  to 
this  date  the  elegy  addressed  by 
Shelley  to  Cambria,  in  which  occurs 
the  famous  line 

I  am  the  friend  of  the  unfriended  poor. 

At  Tan-yr-allt  Shelley  read  deeply 
in   such   writers  as  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Seneca,  and  Plato,  and  his  wife  worked 
also     at     Greek.      Shelley's     aptitude 
for     acquiring    languages     was     very 
remarkable ;    he   read   Greek,    Latin, 
German,  French,  and  Italian  with  ease, 
and  devoted  many  hours  to  study  ;  be- 
sides this  he  was  writing  a  poem  called 
HENRY  AND  LOUISA,  a  tale  of  wars  and 
battles,  and  ZEINAB  AND  KATHEMA,  a 
Circassian  romance  ;  he  was  also  work- 
ing hard  at  QUEEN  MAB,  which   was 
finished    in    the    following    February. 
Whenin  December,  1812,hesentQuEEN 
MAB    for    Godwin's     inspection    that 
perspicuous  critic  replied  :   "  You  have 
what  appears  to  me  a   false  taste  in 
poetry  ;  you  love  a  perpetual  sparkle 
and  glittering."   Besides  this  his  politi- 
cal and  revolutionary  activities  were 
not    allowed    to    rust.      Bottles    were 
filled  with  leaflets  and  thrown  into  the 
sea ;  Mrs.   Shelley  was   required    day 
after  day  to  make  fire-balloons  of  old 
newspapers,  which  were  sent  up  from 
the  groves  of  Tan-yr-allt  with  valuable 
political  pamphlets  attached   to  them, 
to  carry  enlightenment  to  the  seques- 
tered farms  of  Merionethshire.    Shelley 
was  still  a  vegetarian.      "  I  continue 
vegetable,"  he  wrote ;  "  Harriet  means 
to  be  slightly  animal  [she  was  expect- 
ing a  child]  until  the  arrival  of  spring." 
The   one  redeeming  thing   among  all 
these    thin    and     wild     vagaries     was 
Shelley's  active  benevolence ;  he  visited 
poor   families   in  every  direction,  dis- 
tributing food  and  money  and  philo- 
sophical   consolation.      There    was     a 
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good  deal  of  distress  prevalent  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Shelley  lost  no 
opportunity  of  bestowing  the  scanty 
money  he  could  extract  from  his 
friends  upon  his  necessitous  neigh- 
bours. 

His  habits  meanwhile  were  of  the 
most  eccentric  description.  His  food 
consisted  mainly  of  bread  and  raisins. 
Bread,  steeped  in  hot  water  and 
sprinkled  with  sugar  and  nutmeg, 
which  he  called  panada,  he  devoured 
with  avidity.  Hogg  relates,  of  a 
period  slightly  anterior  to  this,  many 
amusing  inconsistencies.  A  certain 
dinner  at  Shelley's  lodgings  had  been 
a  terrible  failure  ;  "Never  mind," said 
Mrs.  Shelley,  "  we  will  have  muffins  for 
tea."  "  Muffins  !  "  said  Shelley,  in  a 
tone  of  agony,  "  they  will  butter 
them ; "  but  when  they  arrived, 
buttered,  he  devoured  them  with 
relish.  On  another  occasion  Shelley 
and  Hogg  were  at  a  country  inn. 
Hogg  ordered  bacon.  Shelley  was 
plunged  in  grief  and  gloom  at  the 
thought ;  but  when  it  arrived,  he 
rose  from  his  place,  and  plunged  a 
fork  into  the  dish  before  Hogg. 
"  So  this  is  bacon  !  "  said  he.  "  Well, 
it  is  not  so  bad  after  all."  In  a 
few  moments  the  dish  was  empty, 
and  Hogg  had  eaten  little.  Another 
and  another  dish  was  produced,  till 
the  bacon  was  exhausted,  and  they 
left  the  house,  Shelley  gravely  scold- 
ing the  landlady  for  not  being  better 
supplied.  Thence  they  hurried  home, 
and  Shelley  burst  in  upon  his  wife, 
requiring  that  bacon  should  be  in- 
stantly produced  in  large  quantities. 

But  these  aberrations  were  only 
momentary,  though  it  seems  certain 
that  Shelley  was  all  the  better  for  a 
meat  diet,  and  that  much  of  the 
nervous  suffering  he  endured  was  par- 
tially the  result  of  insufficient  nourish- 
ment. "  Three  mutton-chops  well- 
peppered,"  was  Peacock's  famous  pre- 
scription for  a  fit  of  the  vapours  ;  and 
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the  recipe  was  found  most  efficacious. 
A  delicacy  of  which  Shelley  was  parti- 
cularly fond  was  the  gummy  exudations 
of  pines  and  larches.  He  would  carry 
these  drops  in  his  pocket,  and  crunch 
them  as  he  walked ;  and  round  a 
larch  streaming  with  turpentine  he 
would  hover,  sipping  like  a  greedy 
bee. 

At  Tan-yr-allt  he  rose  early,  break- 
fasted on  bread,  and  tea  if  it  could  be 
obtained,  and  spent  long  hours  of  the 
morning  wandering  on  the  hills.  He 
was  light,  active,  and  incapable  of 
fatigue.  We  may  imagine  him  dressed, 
as  Hogg  describes  him  at  Marlow,  in 
thin  shoes,  light  trousers,  a  long  brown 
coat  with  lambswool  collar  and  cuffs, 
no  necktie,  and  his  shirt  thrown  open 
down  the  front,  leaving  his  breast 
bare.  On  his  little  round  head, 
covered  with  curls,  he  wore  no  hat, 
but  often  returned  from  his  walks  with 
a  wreath  of  traveller's  joy,  briony,  or 
convolvulus.  He  took  no  regular 
meals,  but  ate  when  and  where  he 
felt  inclined.  If  we  add  to  this  that 
his  voice  was  singularly  shrill  and  un- 
musical, like  the  scream  of  a  peacock  ; 
that  he  was  absolutely  devoid  of  the 
sense  of  humour,  but  laughed  loudly 
and  hysterically  at  what  was  never 
intended  to  amuse ;  that  he  never 
answered  an  invitation,  went  or  not 
to  a  party  as  the  fancy  took  him,  and 
came  away  whenever  it  occurred  to 
him  to  do  so,  we  have  a  sufficiently 
unconventional  picture. 

When  he  returned  from  his  rambles 
he  read  aloud,  wrote,  or  studied.  Then 
came  the  evening  lethargy,  when  he 
slept  so  profoundly  as  to  alarm  his 
companions,  sitting  in  his  chair,  or 
even  slipping  to  the  ground,  with  his 
head  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  a 
glowing  fire,  like  a  cat.  At  nine  or 
ten  he  woke,  and  these  were  his  genial 
hours.  He  would  talk,  declaim,  argue 
far  into  the  night,  showing  always  the 
utmost  reluctance  to  go  to  bed,  and 


reducing  his  companions  to   the    ex- 
tremity of  fatigue. 

No  wonder  that  such  a  life  pro- 
duced a  series  of  nervous  disorders 
and  distressing  sensations.  He  was 
often  ill,  prostrate,  suffering  from  real 
or  imaginary  pains  and  hysterical 
symptoms.  On  one  occasion  he 
travelled  in  a  coach  with  an  old  lady 
with  thick  ankles,  whom  he  concluded 
was  suffering  from  elephantiasis,  and 
imagined  that  the  contagion  had  in- 
fected himself.  He  was  for  ever  feel- 
ing and  stroking  his  skin  to  see  if  it 
was  swollen,  and  used  to  alarm  ladies, 
at  the  parties  he  attended,  by  turning 
to  them  and  stroking  their  necks  or 
arms  to  see,  not  if  they  were  sufferers 
from  the  disease,  but  whether  the  out- 
lines of  their  forms  corresponded  with 
his  own.  On  one  occasion  at  the 
Newtons'  he  slipped  from  his  chair  on 
to  the  ground,  groaned  aloud  and 
writhed  like  an  eel.  "  WThat  is  the 
matter,  Shelley1?"  said  his  host.  "I 
have  got  elephantiasis,"  he  replied  in 
a  hollow  tone  of  dreary  conviction. 
This  grotesque  fear  was  at  last  ban- 
ished by  a  classical  quotation  made  by 
Hogg  to  the  effect  that  the  disease 
could  only  be  contracted  in  Arabia. 

This  leads  us  to  the  singular  event 
which  was  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
Tan-yr-allt,  and  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  On  Friday, 
February  26th,  1813,  a  night  of  storm 
and  rain,  he  appears  to  have  told  his 
wife  that  he  expected  an  attack  from 
an  assassin,  loaded  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  gone  to  bed  about  eleven.  Shortly 
after  he  declared  that  he  heard  a 
noise,  went  down  stairs,  and  found  a 
man  leaving  the  house  by  a  glass  door 
opening  on  a  shrubbery.  The  man 
fired  a  pistol  at  him.  Shelley  dis- 
charged one  of  his  own  in  answer,  but 
the  powder  only  flashed  in  the  pan. 
The  man  then  leaped  upon  him, 
knocked  him  down,  and  closed  with 
him.  Shelley  thereupon  fired  the 
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second  pistol,  wounding  his  assailant, 
he  thought,  in  the  shoulder ;  where- 
upon the  man  broke  out  into  execra- 
tions :  "By  God,  I  will  be  revenged  ! 
I  will  murder  your  wife,  I  will  ravish 
your  sister  !  By  God,  I  will  be  re- 
venged !  "  He  then  made  his  escape. 
The  others  now  rushed  down  stairs,  but 
did  not  see  the  assailant,  and  after  a 
while  all  retired  again  to  bed,  except 
Shelley  and  Daniel  Hill,  the  servant, 
who  had  lately  been  released  from 
prison.  At  four  o'clock  Shelley  sent 
Daniel  Hill  to  see  what  time  it  Avas, 
and  instantly,  as  if  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for  Shelley  to  be  left  alone,  a  man 
thrust  his  arm  through  the  glass  of 
the  window  and  fired  at  him.  The 
ball  passed  through  Shelley's  dressing- 
gown  and  a  curtain,  and  buried  itself 
in  the  wainscot.  Shelley's  pistol 
would  not  go  off,  and  he  attacked  the 
ruffian  with  an  old  sword  that  he  had 
found  in  the  house.  The  servant 
rushed  in,  but  the  man  had  again 
escaped. 

Such  is  Mrs.  Shelley's  account  of 
the  transaction ;  but  be  it  observed 
that  on  neither  occasion  was  the  man 
seen  by  any  one  but  Shelley,  and  that 
on  the  first  attempt  the  man  was 
leaving  the  house  and  not  entering  it. 

Shelley  afterwards  gave  a  totally 
different  account  of  the  second  attack. 
He  said  that  he  saw  a  face  pressed 
against  the  window,  fired,  and  followed 
the  assassin  out  on  to  the  lawn  where 
he  saw  him,  "  a  ghost  or  devil,"  lean- 
ing against  a  tree  ;  on  Shelley's  ap- 
proach he  slipped  into  the  wood. 
Shelley  immediately  set  fire  to  the 
wood  (he  said)  in  several  places,  to 
burn  the  devil,  and  the  conflagration 
was  with  difficulty  extinguished.  This 
last  incident  Mrs.  Shelley  does  not 
mention  in  her  letter,  yet  it  could 
hardly  have  escaped  her. 

The  official  investigation  of  the 
affair  showed  two  things  :  first,  that 
there  was  a  trampled  place  on  the 


lawn,  but  no  footsteps  leading  to  it 
except  from  the  house,  so  that  the 
prints  were  presumably  made  by 
Shelley  himself  ;  secondly,  that  the 
shot,  which  pierced  Shelley's  dressing- 
gown  and  the  wainscot,  was  not  fired 
from  the  window  but  from  near  the 
door,  leading  to  the  irresistible  con- 
clusion that  it  was  fired  by  Shelley 
himself,  probably  while  nervously 
fingering  his  pistol.  This  also  accounts 
for  Shelley's  statement  that  his  pistol 
would  not  afterwards  go  off. 

The  next  day  the  whole  party,  in  a 
condition  of  extreme  nervous  agitation, 
escaped  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Nanney,  a 
friend  and  neighbour,  who  was  also 
solicitor-general  for  the  county. 

Shelley  declared  that  the  assassin 
was  a  man  called  Leeson,  into  whose 
hands  one  of  his  Irish  pamphlets  had 
fallen,  and  who  had  sent  it  to  Govern- 
ment. He  added  that  a  mysterious 
stranger  had  on  the  following  day 
gone  round  Tremadoc  and  told  the 
story  to  the  tradespeople,  saying  that 
it  was  a  ruse  of  Mr.  Shelley's  to 
escape  from  the  place  without  paying 
his  debts  ;  an  explanation  unhappily 
not  inconsistent  with  the  facts ; 
though  Mr.  Dowden  says  that  this 
cruel  assertion  is  amply  disproved  by 
the  state  of  nervous  excitement  in 
which  Shelley  was  found  next  morn- 
ing by  the  agent  Williams.  After- 
wards Shelley  used  to  say  that  the 
internal  pain  he  suffered  from  origin- 
ated from  the  place  where  the 
assailant's  knee  had  pressed  against 
his  side ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been 
days  long  after  when  he  said  that  he 
was  dogged  by  Leeson,  and  refused  to 
leave  the  house. 

From  Mr.  Nanney's,  on  February 
27th,  Shelley  wrote  to  his  friend 
Hookham  : — "  MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  have 
just  escaped  an  atrocious  assassi- 
nation. Oh  !  send  the  £20  if  you 
have  it.  You  will  perhaps  hear  of 
me  no  more. —  -  friend,  PERCY 
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SHELLEY."  He  was  too  much  agitated 
to  finish  the  letter  properly,  and  his 
wife  added  a  postscript.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  party  crossed  to 
Ireland  and  settled  at  Killarney. 
Shelley  saw  Tremadoc  no  more. 

We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  event  was  a  nervous 
hallucination,  and  had  no  material 
existence  except  in  Shelley's  own 
mind.  For  months  he  had  been  lead- 
ing a  life  that  predisposed  him  to 
nervous  terrors,  and  the  only  wonder 
is  that  he  did  not  inflict  on  himself 
more  grievous  harm. 

Tan-yr-allt  has  since  Shelley's  time 
been  much  improved.  The  rock  has 
been  cut  away  behind  the  house,  and 
the  garden  laid  out  in  terraces.  Mr. 
Madocks's  villa  has  been  nearly  doubled 
in  size,  but  with  its  rough  stones, 
daubed  with  an  orange  distemper,  and 
its  broad  verandahs,  it  retains  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  original  house. 
We  have  often  wondered  whether  a 
pair  of  ancient  pistols,  that  hang  in 
dusty  dignity  upon  the  kitchen  wall, 
are  the  original  weapons  of  the  attack. 
The  wood  has  grown  up  in  all  direc- 
tions, though  many  of  the  trees,  and 
notably  an  ancient  spreading  beech 
upon  the  lawn,  must  have  been  the 
same  that  Shelley's  eyes  often  rested 
upon.  The  whole  place  has  an  air  of 
exquisite  seclusion  ;  the  high-road  be- 
low is  too  far  distant  for  the  passing 
vehicles  to  be  heard.  From  the  lawn 
you  can  look  up  at  the  forest  ascend- 


ing tier  after  tier,  with  the  fantastic 
craggy  pinnacles  peering  over  the  top. 
All  day  long  the  cheerful  laughter  of 
the  woodpecker  rings  through  the 
glade  :  the  doves  croon  in  their  high 
towers  of  green;  and  at  night  the 
owls  flute  melodiously.  The  wood 
itself  is  like  an  enchanted  forest  :  in 
the  cool  green  gloom  the  rivulets  drip 
through  the  huge  moss-grown  boulders 
set  deep  in  fern  and  rich  water  plants. 
In  the  ruins  of  the  house  which  suc- 
ceeded Shelley's  cottage,  the  ash  trees 
grow  thick  and  the  ivy  spreads  her  net 
of  cords  over  the  gray  stones  ;  the 
only  sounds  are  the  voices  of  the  birds, 
the  pulsing  of  the  water-wheel,  and 
the  distant  laughter  of  children  from 
Tremadoc  Street.  The  spirit  of  Shelley 
himself,  a  fantastic  Ariel,  with  his 
elfish  beauty,  but  somehow  remote 
from  human  love,  a  spirit  of  dusk  and 
dew,  of  sailing  clouds  and  sunset  hues, 
still  seems  to  haunt  the  spot.  Lying 
at  noon,  in  the  green  silence  of  the 
wood,  it  would  not  surprise  one  to 
see  the  light  figure,  with  radiant  eyes, 
agile,  loose-limbed,  come  dashing  down 
from  the  base  of  the  precipice.  "  To 
himself  he  talks."  Sweet  as  is  the 
legacy  of  music  and  melody  he  has 
left  us,  there  is  something  thin  and 
unsubstantial  about  it.  He  is  the 
poet  of  youth,  but  as  the  years  go  on 
we  feel  that  Matthew  Arnold  was 
right.  However  high  Shelley  soars, 
it  is  in  vain  that  he  beats  in  the 
void  his  starred  and  silvered  win^s. 
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Two  men  stood  upon  the  sloping 
deck  of  a  steamer  lying  stranded 
among  the  mud  banks  of  a  lagoon  in 
Dahomey ;  the  one  was  Captain  Brown 
of  the  powerful  screw-tug  Corona,  and 
the  other  James  Cranton,  representa- 
tive of  a  wrecking  syndicate  which 
had  purchased  the  vessel  on  the  chance 
of  getting  her  afloat.  There  was  a 
fiery  crimson  gleam  along  the  western 
horizon,  against  which  the  leathery 
foliage  of  the  mangroves  stood  out 
black  and  clear  as  though  carved  in 
ebony ;  while  the  yellow  water  and 
bubbling  slime  beneath  flashed  back  a 
lurid  glow  upon  the  rusty  plates  of 
the  steamer  and  the  haggard  faces  of 
the  men. 

"  The  story  of  this  Dutchman  is  a 
tragic  one,"  observed  the  Captain, 
wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head. "She  broke  two  plates  on  a 
reef ;  then  they  beached  her  in  here, 
and  half  the  hands  died  of  fever, — 
easy  to  understand  that.  She  must 
have  been  a  bad  bar-gain  for  the 
syndicate." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  this  pile 
of  old  iron  and  rusty  machinery  has 
cost  us  four  thousand  pounds  alto- 
gether. All  we  have  got  in  return  is 
the  few  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  odds 
and  ends  on  board  the  tug,  and  we've 
buried  two  men.  The  steamer  will 
never  float  again ;  in  two  years  she'll 
be  buried  in  a  mangrove  forest ;  I've 
seen  it  before  in  Africa.  However, 
we've  all  done  our  best,  and  now  we'll 
get  out  of  this  ghastly  place  before  we 
die  of  fever.  I'm  sick  now,  and  you 
don't  seem  very  bright." 

So  they  slid  down  a  line  into  a  boat 
which  lay  alongside,  and  with  a  brief, 


"  Pull,  lads,"  dropped  wearily  into  the 
stern. 

The  crew  bent  to  their  oars,  and  as 
the  blades  dipped  foul  exhalations 
rose  from  the  yeasty  water  across 
which  the  lights  of  the  tug  twinkled 
faintly  through  the  gathering  mist. 
It  was,  as  Cranton  had  said,  a  ghastly 
place.  The  dingy  foliage  of  the  man- 
groves walled  the  lagoon  in  on  every 
side.  In  places  the  watery  forest 
rose,  a  maze  of  white  stems  and  inter- 
lacing branches,  from  many  feet  of 
slime  and  froth ;  while  in  others  the 
arched  roots  crept  like  the  tentacles  of 
a  huge  octopus  far  out  across  banks  of 
evil-smelling  mud,  each  pale  branch 
overhead  sending  down  a  fresh  shoot 
to  feed  on  the  corruption  below.  Over 
all  brooded  a  dense  atmosphere,  heavy 
with  the  odours  of  putrefaction,  which 
bring  sickness  and  death  to  the 
European  who  breathes  them. 

When  they  reached  the  tug  dark- 
ness was  closing  down,  and  it  was 
just  possible  to  make  out  three  or  four 
scantily  attired  figures  crawling  feebly 
about  the  lumbered  deck  among  piles 
of  hawsers,  chains,  and  miscellaneous 
salvage. 

"  How  are  the  two  seamen  now  1 " 
asked  the  Captain,  as  he  climbed  over 
the  low  rail ;  and  a  hoarse  voice 
answered  :  "  Sinking  fast,  I'm  afraid, 
sir ;  no  chance  for  a  sick  man  here." 

"  Knock  off  now  and  heave  the  boat 
up.  Tell  them  to  start  the  fires  ;  we 
go  out  to-morrow's  tide ; "  and  the 
Captain  disappeared  below. 

For  a  time  Cranton  leaned  over  the 
rail,  gazing  into  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, and  wondering  how  long  it 
would  take  him  to  recover  the  health 
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and  money  lost  in  this  unfortunate 
venture.  Forest  and  lagoon  seemed 
to  swarm  with  life.  From  somewhere 
beyond  the  mangrove  fringe  the  howl 
of  a  hunting  leopard  rang  out  through 
the  stillness  ;  water  and  mud  heaved 
and  bubbled  with  the  movement  of 
countless  scaly  creatures ;  while  at  in- 
tervals the  harsh  croak  of  a  wading 
stork  echoed  across  the  misty  surface, 
or  a  swimming  alligator  ploughed  a 
furrow  across  the  steamer's  bows.  All 
these  sounds  Cranton  knew  and 
loathed.  He  had  heard  them  before  on 
the  Amazon  and  the  Niger,  and  knew 
that  they  had  rung  the  death-knell  of 
many  a  strong  man.  But  there  was 
another  sound  which  promised  life  and 
health,  and  his  flushed  face  brightened 
a.s  a  monotonous,  vibrating  note 
drifted  up  the  night  breeze  •  it  was 
the  song  of  the  long  Atlantic  swell 
sweeping  across  the  thundering  bar. 
With  a  last  glance  seawards,  Cranton 
crawled  into  his  stifling  cabin,  swal- 
lowed a  bitter  draught  of  whiskey  and 
quinine,  and  flung  himself  down  to 
sleep.  Early  next  morning  he  was 
awakened  by  the  rattling  winch  and 
the  clank  of  chain,  and  going  on  deck  he 
saw  the  sickly  crew  getting  the  anchor 
over  the  bows. 

Presently  the  Captain  strode  to  the 
end  of  the  bridge  and  said :  "  The 
surf  will  be  easy  to-day ;  there's  a 
light  air  off  shore,  or  deep  as  she  is 
we'd  never  have  got  out."  Then  the 
telegraph  tinkled,  the  propeller  whirled 
up  the  foam  astern,  and  with  the 
muddy  water  boiling  into  white 
wreaths  beneath  her  bows,  the  Corona 
steamed  down  the  lagoon. 

A  seaman  leaned  over  the  rail, 
waving  his  hat,  as  they  passed  a  spit 
of  yellow  sand.  "  Good-bye,  Tom  ; 
good-bye,  Jim.  Give  the  poor  fellows 
a  call,  sir,"  he  said.  The  Captain 
smiled,  then  he  raised  his  cap,  and 
grasped  a  lanyard.  Three  times  the 
deep  boom  of  the  whistle  rang  out 


across  forest  and  water,  and  thrice 
the  red  ensign  fluttered  aloft,  a  glow- 
ing streak  of  colour  against  the  morn- 
ing blue,  while  rough  weather-beaten 
men  stood  bareheaded  in  the  rising 
sun.  Then  a  wheeling  cloud  of  bats 
and  screaming  parrots  settled  down 
again  among  the  mangroves,  and  the 
forest  closed  round  a  lonely  wooden 
cross. 

"  Thank  God,  we're  off,  and  there 
are  no  more  left  behind.  We're  not 
out  of  the  wood  yet  though,"  observed 
the  grimy  engineer,  as  he  looked 
out  through  the  gratings. 

Presently  a  dense  volume  of  dingy 
smoke  streamed  away  from  the 
Corona's  funnel,  and  the  boat  trem- 
bled throughout  to  the  vibration  of 
her  panting  engines,  for  the  roaring 
bar  lay  close  ahead  veiled  in  a  white 
smother  of  foam.  Out  she  went, 
swinging  a  streaming  forefoot  high  into 
the  air,  or  plunging  to  the  bitts  in  a 
white-crested  roller,  wallowing  and 
diving  with  flooded  decks,  until  at 
last  the  surf  was  passed  and  she  rose 
and  fell  smoothly  on  the  glassy  undu- 
lations of  the  Atlantic. 

"  Now  for  Sierra  Leone  and  home," 
said  the  Captain,  dashing  the  spray 
from  his  face,  while  a  feeble  attempt 
at  a  cheer  went  up,  and  this  'time  the 
ensign  rose  to  the  mast-head.  Then 
the  Corona  was  put  on  a  south-west 
course,  and  shore  her  way  at  a  good 
ten  knots  an  hour  through  the  long 
blue  swell,  the  flashing  water  roaring 
from  beneath  her  bows  and  streaming 
away  astern  in  streaky  lines  of  white 
and  green  in  the  wake  of  the  throbbing 
propeller,  while  sickly  men  crawled 
about  the  deck  drinking  in  with  de- 
light the  pure  sea-breeze.  Presently 
the  Captain  descended  from  the  bridge 
and  Cranton  addressed  him  :  "  Better 
have  a  look  below  now ;  the  worst  of 
the  fever  generally  begins  when  you 
leave  the  malaria  swamps  and  breathe 
the  sea  air." 
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So  the  two  crept  down  into  the 
stifling  forecastle,  clinging  tight  to 
the  iron-runged  ladder  at  each  wild 
roll.  At  first  it  was  impossible  to 
make  out  anything  in  the  gloom,  and 
the  men  stood  with  bent  knees, 
balancing  themselves  against  the  heave 
of  the  vessel,  and  listening  to  the 
thunder  of  the  water  outside  the 
vibrating  plates  each  time  the  sharp 
bows  cleft  apart  a  brimming  swell. 
When  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  Cranton  moved  towards 
a  wooden  shelf,  and  bending  over  a 
heap  of  dirty  blankets,  said,  "  Well, 
Johnson,  how  are  you  now  1  Hold 
up  your  head,  and  drink  this."  A 
faint  light  streamed  in  through  a 
dirty  port,  as  the  steamer  swung  her 
head  out  of  the  sea,  falling  upon  the 
hollow  cheeks  and  soaking  hair  of  a 
man,  who  stretched  out  a  claw-like 
hand  for  the  draught,  and  gasped : 
"  About  the  same,  sir ;  awful  pain  in 
all  my  bones,  and  something  like  hot 
iron  round  my  skull ;  but  the  fireman 
there's  raving  mad,  and  the  nigger 
hasn't  spoke  for  hours." 

Then  a  lip  of  green  water  washed 
above  the  glass,  obscuring  the  light, 
and  out  of  the  shadow  rose  a  terrified 
shout.  The  Captain  shuddered  as  the 
tug  lifted  her  bows  again,  and  he  saw 
the  wreck  of  what  had  once  been  a 
strong  man,  holding  a  trembling  hand 
before  his  eyes  to  shut  out  some 
imaginary  horror. 

"  We  must  get  them  011  deck  while 
it's  fine,"  said  Cranton.  "  Rig  an 
awning  and  hammocks  for  them.  I'm 
afraid  there'll  be  more  down  soon,  and 
all  our  drugs  are  done." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  With  the  loss  of  the  two  poor  fellows 
who  died  in  the  lagoon,  and  three 
helpless  here,  we'd  be  very  short- 
handed  if  we  got  bad  weather.  It's 
lucky  we  shipped  the  three  Krooboys, 
but  I'd  give  six  months'  pay  to  be  safe 
in  the  Trades." 


As  Cranton  advised,  so  it  was  done  ; 
and  the  fever-stricken  sufferers  swung 
to  and  fro  beneath  an  awning  as  the 
tug  rolled  along  across  the  sun-lit  sea, 
a  lonely  wedge  of  dark  hull  ringed 
about  with  creaming  foam,  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  azure  circle. 

All  that  day,  and  for  several  days 
following,  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
air  to  ruffle  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
swell  which  ran  steep  and  high  from 
horizon  to  horizon,  as  it  often  does  off 
the  African  coast  for  no  apparent 
cause.  Every  morning  the  sun  rose 
through  a  purple  haze,  gleaming- 
coppery  red,  and  as  he  swung  slowly 
west  across  the  heavens  poured  down 
the  pitiless  heat  of  the  tropics  upon 
the  plunging  tug,  until  the  pitch 
boiled  out  of  the  seams  and  the  brass 
of  the  rail  felt  scalding  to  the  touch  of 
incautious  fingers.  The  mate  lay  burn- 
ing with  fever  in  a  hammock  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  bridge-deck,  while 
every  now  and  then  a  fireman,  drip- 
ping with  perspiration  and  gasping 
for  breath,  dragged  himself  through 
the  stokehold  gratings  to  collapse 
limply  on  deck.  So  the  Corona  drove 
along,  westwards  ever,  stemming  the 
strong  Guinea  current,  amid  the 
clatter  of  blocks,  chafing  of  gear,  and 
groaning  of  timber,  while  her  Captain 
and  Cranton  lay  listlessly  beside  the 
wheel  as  the  long  hours  dragged  by, 
longing  for  a  breath  of  cool  air  or  the 
sight  of  a  passing  steamer  from  which 
they  might  obtain  drugs  or  assist- 
ance. 

One  evening,  after  the  most  trying 
day  of  all,  the  Captain,  who  was  gazing 
out  into  the  sunset,  said  languidly  :  "  I 
see  all  kinds  of  bad  weather  there,  and 
the  barometer's  falling  fast.  It's  the 
tornado  season  too,  and  we're  loaded 
to  the  last  inch.  However,  anything 
would  be  a  relief  after  this."  Sea  and 
sky  were  one  blaze  of  light,  a  hard 
brassy  glare  above,  with  long  lines  of 
fiery  radiance  trembling  across  the 
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swell  below,  while  whirling  wreaths 
of  thin  vapour  drifted  before  an  unfelt 
breeze  across  the  red  disk  of  the  sink- 
ing sun. 

Cranton  walked  forward,  balancing 
himself  to  the  heave  of  the  deck,  and 
leaned  against  the  rail.  A  blood-red 
light  glowed  beneath  the  awning 
cloths  and  flashed  along  the  dripping 
bows,  each  time  the  tug  swung  aloft 
with  the  backwash  streaming  down 
her  sides.  Bye  and  bye  two  half-naked 
Kroomen  crawled  from  beneath  the 
gratings  in  the  bows,  dragging  a  rigid 
black  object  after  them  towards  the 
gangway.  Cranton  shuddered  as  he 
gazed,  for  presently  the  vessel  rolled 
wildly  downwards,  and  the  corpse 
turned  an  awful  face  and  sightless 
eyes  towards  him.  Then  the  angle 
of  the  deck  grew  steeper,  and  it  slid 
softly  out  through  the  gangway. 
There  was  a  loud  splash  in  what 
seemed  to  be  a  sea  of  fire,  and  the 
hideous  thing  lifted  a  black  arm  above 
the  surface,  bumped  twice  along  the 
bends,  and  afterwards  sank  swiftly 
through  the  glancing  wake  astern,  as 
though  it  had  been  drawn  violently 
down.  Cranton  turned  away  with  a 
cold  feeling  beneath  his  belt,  and 
watched  the  darkness  closing  down. 
When  the  last  glow  had  faded  in  the 
west,  the  foam  wreaths  under  the  bows 
and  the  black  water  along  the  bends 
blazed  out  into  flashes  of  green  and 
gold  fire,  while  streaks  of  blue  flame 
flickered  along  the  horizon.  This  is 
common  enough  on  the  West  Coast, 
but  that  night  it  was  exceptionally 
brilliant,  and  the  wreaths  of  vapour 
whirling  across  the  low-hung  crescent 
moon  told  of  wind  overhead. 

"  It  looks  as  if  we  were  in  for  a 
tornado ;  I  never  saw  the  glass  lower," 
said  the  Captain,  as  a  few  drops  of 
warm  rain  splashed  along  the  deck. 
Then  a  little  puff  of  cool  air  fanned 
their  hot  cheeks,  and  his  voice  rang 
out :  "  Harden  down  the  hatch-wedges, 


strip  awnings,  batten  the  scuttles. 
Every  man  fit  to  work  stand  by." 

A  few  minutes  later  a  roll  of  thun- 
der echoed  along  the  heavens,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  the  roar  of  falling 
water  which  hissed  along  the  deck 
and  gurgled  inches  deep  through  the 
scuppers.  The  telegraph  tinkled 
twice  stand  by,  but  the  engineer, 
lying  gasping  for  breath  in  his  narrow 
bunk,  had  already  received  a  sterner 
summons.  He  had  heard  the  African 
thunder  before,  and  knew  that,  sick 
or  well,  he  must  be  at  his  post  that 
night ;  so  he  dragged  himself  into  the 
engine-room,  where  he  leaned  heavily 
against  a  column. 

For  ten  minutes  the  deluge  con- 
tinued, and  then  the  thick  curtain  of 
rain  was  split  up  and  blown  away, 
and  with  a  scream  the  tornado  burst 
upon  them.  The  sea  grew  crisp  and 
white  like  wool ;  sheets  of  spindrift 
burst  over  the  vessel,  while  dazzling 
phosphorescence  blazed  from  every 
curling  surge  until  the  tug  appeared  to 
be  steaming  through  living  flame.  For 
a  time  Cranton  clung  to  a  funnel-guy, 
half-choked  and  blinded  with  the  mad 
rush  of  wind,  though  at  intervals  he 
could  see  the  tall  figure  of  the  Captain 
gripping  the  weather  spokes  of  the 
jarring  wheel,  while  a  seaman  thrust 
upon  them  to  lee.  Already  the 
smooth  swell  was  changing  into  steep 
foaming  seas,  and  the  Corona  dived 
through  them,  with  the  luminous 
water  flying  aft  in  sheets  and  the 
powdered  drift  driving  over  her  like 
smoke.  Presently,  after  the  passing 
of  a  furious  gust,  Cranton  caught  the 
Captain's  voice  :  "  Hold  the  wheel 
till  I  get  at  the  telegraph;  she's 
drowning  herself  now."  Then  as  he 
peered  into  the  yellow  glow  of  the 
binnacle,  and  strained  his  wrists 
upon  the  plunging  wheel,  the  faint 
clang  of  a  gong  rose  from  below  and 
a  slackening  of  vibration  told  that  the 
engines  were  turning  more  slowly. 
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The  horrible  turmoil  of  wind  and 
rain  lasted  half  an  hour,  then  it  settled 
down  into  a  steady  blow,  and  the  phos- 
phorescence faded  from  the  water. 
All  night  the  Corona  staggered  along, 
half  buried  in  the  seas  which  grew 
higher  and  steeper,  until  near  dawn  a 
great  black  wall  rolled  in  over  the 
bows.  There  was  a  crash  of  splinter- 
ing timber,  and  while  tons  of  water 
poured  out  over  the  rail,  the  rest  dis- 
appeared through  the  deck  in  a  swirl- 
ing eddy. 

"  Fore  hatch  gone, — stand  by  with 
the  tarpaulins,  for  your  lives  !  "  roared 
the  Captain,  and  dropping  from  the 
bridge-deck  Cranton  staggered  for- 
ward towards  four  dripping  objects, 
knee-deep  in  water,  struggling  with 
the  napping  tarpaulins.  Twice  the 
sheet  was  wrenched  from  their  hands, 
and  one  seaman  who  loosed  his  hold 
in  a  frantic  roll  crawled  back  out  of 
the  scuppers  with  the  blood  stream- 
ing down  his  face.  But  the  men 
knew  that  they  were  fighting  for  their 
lives  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  the 
deeply  loaded  vessel ;  and  at  last  the 
painted  canvas  was  drawn  across  the 
aperture  and  battened  down,  while 
coils  of  hawsers  and  gear  were  piled 
upon  the  unsmashed  boards. 

When  Cranton  reached  the  bridge 
again,  the  Captain  said  :  "I  wish 
you'd  slip  below  and  see  if  there's 
much  water  in  her,  and  how  the  mill 
is  going."  Gripping  the  ladder 
hard,  to  avoid  being  hurled  among 
the  whirling  machinery,  Cranton 
found  the  engineer  standing  with  an 
anxious  face,  ankle-deep  in  water  which 
spouted  through  the  chequers  of  the 
floor-plates;  while,  oil-can  in  hand,  a 
grimy  subordinate  leaned  cautiously 
over  the  racing  cranks.  "  The  water's 
coming  in  faster  than  we  can  throw  it 
out,  I'm  afraid ;  she's  doing  her 
best,  listen,"  he  said,  and  above  the 
grinding  clatter  of  rod  and  shaft, 
Cranton  recognised  the  sharp  metallic 


clang  of  a  gorged  pump,  and  could  see 
the  iron  suction-pipe  throbbing  and 
pulsing,  as  though  alive,  each  time 
the  ram  hurled  a  solid  jet  of  water 
over  the  side.  "  If  we  do  no 
better  the  fires  will  be  drowned  before 
long;  it's  gained  an  inch  since  you 
came,"  the  man  went  on  ;  and  Cranton 
shuddered  as  a  roll  sent  the  chilly 
fluid  swishing  round  his  ankles,  while 
the  buzzing  cranks  threw  up  a  minia- 
ture cascade. 

When  he  regained  the  bridge,  the 
mate  staggered  up,  saying  briefly  : 
"  The  tarpaulin's  split  again,  the 
scuttle's  burst,  and  it's  more  than  a 
man's  life  is  worth  to  go  forward. 
I'm  afraid  she'll  go  down  under  us 
soon." 

As  if  in  answer,  a  white-crested 
roller  rose  up  ahead,  and  next  mo- 
ment the  fore-deck  disappeared  into 
the  sea.  For  a  second  or  two  the 
little  vessel  staggered  and  seemed  to 
stop,  then,  as  she  slowly  shook  herself 
free  and  swung  aloft,  the  water  rolled 
aft.  There  was  a  crash  of  splintering 
glass,  a  cloud  of  steam  rose  through 
the  broken  skylights  as  it  fell  hissing 
on  the  hot  cylinder-heads  below,  and 
the  rush  struck  the  bulkhead  a  thun- 
dering blow.  The  three  men  looked 
at  one  another  with  ashen  faces,  until 
the  Captain  spoke.  "It  is  nearly 
dawn  now,  and  we  must  be  close  in  to 
the  Ivory  Coast,"  he  said.  "  We'll  run 
in  and  chance  finding  a  lagoon ;  any- 
way, it's  better  to  risk  the  surf  on  a 
beach  than  to  founder  in  deep  water 
Hard  over,  due  north,  helmsman." 

So  for  a  while  the  three  leaned  over 
the  bridge  rails,  gazing  out  through 
the  driving  spray,  as  the  circle  of 
tumbling  water  grew  wider  and  wider 
beneath  the  coming  dawn.  Then, 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  tropics,  the 
sun  swung  out  from  behind  a  bank  of 
hard-edged  clouds,  and  the  dusky 
sea-plain  changed  in  a  moment  to 
flashing  green  and  snowy  white,  until 
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he  disappeared  again  veiled  in  flying 
scud.  A  few  minutes  later  some- 
thing like  a  cluster  of  feathers  rose 
to  view  upon  the  far  horizon,  and 
Cranton  said  hoarsely  :  "  That  must 
be  some  of  the  tall  palms  beyond 
Lahu.  I've  been  on  the  Ivory  Coast 
before." 

Higher  and  higher  grew  the  distant 
objects,  until  at  last  it  appeared  as  if 
the  trees  sprang  aloft  from  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  Then  a  shadowy  back- 
ground of  low-lying  forest  rose  to 
view,  and  one  of  the  Krooboys  crawled 
aft,  clinging  for  his  life  to  the  rail  as 
a  sea  burst  across  the  vessel,  and 
shouted  excitedly :  "I  know  him, 
sah,  know  him  bad  ;  be  Lahu  Lagoon, 
sah." 

"  Take  your  chance  and  let  him  run 
her  in ;  the  Krooboys  know  every 
inch  of  the  coast,"  said  Cranton.  and 
while  the  Captain  nodded  his  head,  the 
helmsman  whirling  round  the  spokes, 
swung  the  Corona's  bows  towards  the 
palms. 

"  It's  our  only  chance ;  go  down 
and  tell  Jim  to  hold  out,  and  drive 
her  all  he  can.  It's  a  race  now  to 
get  in  before  we  founder,"  said  the 
Captain,  and  Cranton,  dodging  a  sea, 
dived  into  the  engine-room,  and 
safely  reached  the  submerged  floor- 
plates.  The  engineer  splashed  about 
among  the  rising  water,  while  the 
drowned  cranks  hammered  and  gurgled 
amid  a  seething  mass  of  foam. 

"  She's  going  all  she's  worth  ;  come 
and  see,"  he  said,  and  together  they 
waded  into  the  stokehold.  A  roaring 
blast  swept  down  the  yawning  venti- 
lator shafts  and  rushed  towards  the 
trembling  boiler  front,  where,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  two  haggard  firemen, 
streaming  with  perspiration,  bal- 
anced themselves  against  the  rolling 
as  they  forced  the  twinkling  fires. 
Every  now  and  then,  as  the  tug 
lurched  forward,  a  gurgling  wave 
surged  hissing  among  the  red  ashes 


below  the  fire-bars,  and  the  engineer 
shook  his  head.  "  It's  tempting 
Providence  now,"  he  muttered,  "for 
the  boiler's  an  inch  thick  with  scale 
and  salt ;  she  may  go  at  any  moment. 
Drive  her,  my  lads  ! "  and  then  he 
added  in  a  whisper :  "  They've  both 
got  fever  and  have  been  at  it  eight 
hours ;  flesh  and  blood  can  do  no 
more." 

The  most  comforting  thing,  Cranton 
thought,  was  the  ringing  clang  of  the 
big  pump  and  the  hissing  of  the 
injection,  and  he  knew  that  every 
throbbing  cylinder  and  palpitating 
valve  was  doing  its  utmost  in  that 
wild  race  for  life. 

When  he  reached  the  bridge  again, 
the  Krooboy  was  pointing  excitedly 
ahead  and  shouting :  "  Keep  them 
tall  palm  open,  sah,  one  lil'  hand, 
plenty  too  much  surf,  sah."  The 
coast-line  now  lay  clear  and  bright 
in  the  watery  sunshine,  a  strip  of 
yellow  beach,  alternately  visible  and 
hidden  by  clouds  of  spray  as  the  mile- 
long  ridges  of  water  burst  upon  it ; 
beyond  was  a  fringe  of  feathery  palms, 
and  behind  these  again  what  appeared 
to  be  a  waste  of  mangroves. 

"  I  can  see  no  entrance,  and  if  we 
go  ashore  the  surf  will  smash  every 
bone  in  our  bodies.  Steady  helm  ! " 
said  the  Captain.  Cranton  glanced 
aft  with  his  heart  in  his  mouth  at  the 
ocean-walls  that  chased  them  astern 
or  burst  with  a  roar  over  the  counter, 
while  the  whole  vessel  trembled  with 
the  shaking  of  her  racing  engines  as 
she  swung  high  on  the  crest.  Then 
a  shout  from  the  Krooboy  made  him 
turn  his  eyes,  and  dragging  out  his 
glasses,  he  fancied  he  could  see  a 
smooth  green  riband  of  water  winding 
through  the  chaos  of  foam  ahead. 
The  Corona  stormed  through  it  to- 
wards the  deadly  sand,  all  hands  cling- 
ing to  the  rail  wherever  they  could 
find  a  lee,  gazing  in  half  breathless 
silence  at  the  yeasty  confusion  before 
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them.  At  last  the  beach  lay  close  at 
hand,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  the 
roar  of  the  surf,  as  every  now  and 
then  a  dark  line  of  water  rose  up  and 
blotted  out  forest  and  shore  until  it 
crumbled  away  into  cascades  of  white 
upon  the  sand. 

"  'Tarboard  now,  sah,"  said  the 
Krooboy,  and  the  helmsman  glanced 
at  the  Captain  with  wonder  in  his 
face,  for  a  starboard  helm  would  cant 
them  towards  the  worst  of  the  surf. 
The  Captain  clenched  his  teeth  and 
nodded  his  head,  and  the  steamer's 
bows  swung  right  inshore.  Cranton 
felt  his  skin  creep  and  his  nerves 
tingle,  and  strove  to  choke  down  a 
wild  desire  to  wrench  the  wheel  out 
of  the  seaman's  hands,  and  turn  the 
vessel's  bows  anywhere  but  towards 
that  white  death  ahead  ;  but  the  negro 
clung  to  the  binnacle,  silent  and  rigid, 
like  an  ebony  statue.  Then  he 
shouted,  "  Port  now,  port  one  time," 
and  the  watchers  held  their  breath  as 
they  saw  a  sharply  marked  strip  of 
rolling  green  water  open  between  the 
mad  smother  on  either  side.  The 
Captain  threw  himself  upon  the  wheel, 
and  aided  by  the  helmsman  spun  the 
spokes  round  for  dear  life,  and  the 
bows  pointed  straight  towards  the 
narrow  way  where  was  salvation. 

Then  a  harsh  voice  shouted  "  Hold 
on  all,"  and  a  vast  roller  rose  up 
astern  as  high  as  the  flame-tipped 
funnel  ring.  Every  eye  was  turned 
aft,  for  if  that  sea  curled  and  broke 
too  soon,  all  hands  would  be  ground 
to  pieces  on  the  sand  below.  As  they 
gazed,  there  was  a  roar  and  a  rush, 
the  Corona  was  caught  up  and  swept 
madly  forward  on  the  foaming  crest. 
Captain  and  helmsman  clung  to  the 
spokes  with  a  grip  of  steel,  until  the 
mass  broke  up  and  melted  away,  then, 


sinking  through  the  whirling  back- 
wash, the  tug  steamed  safely  into  the 
smooth  water  across  the  bar. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  engines  were 
stopped  and  the  Captain  gasped  out, 
"Thank  God  !  "  as  the  anchors  plunged 
into  the  lagoon,  and  the  little  vessel 
swung  smoothly  up  and  down  on  the 
swell  which  worked  in  across  the  bar. 
Now  that  the  decks  were  no  longer 
swept  the  pumps  could  cope  with  the 
water,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  holds 
were  free. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell.  The 
wind  dropped  and  the  sea  went  down, 
as  suddenly  as  it  generally  does  on 
that  coast,  and  the  Corona  lay  for  a 
week,  leisurely  repairing  damages,  in 
a  fairly  healthy,  sand-girded  lagoon. 
Then  it  chanced  that  a  little  top- 
heavy  patrol  gunboat  came  rolling  by, 
and  in  answer  to  a  signal  sent  in  a 
boat.  When  they  learned  the  state 
of  affairs,  her  officers  stripped  them- 
selves of  whatever  comforts  they  had 
for  the  benefit  of  the  fever-stricken 
Crew,  the  surgeon  provided  advice  and 
a  goodly  store  of  drugs,  and  the 
Commander  lent  them  black  firemen 
and  deck-hands,  to  be  landed  at 
Sierra  Leone.  Then,  after  her  crew 
had  thanked  the  kindly  officers 
fervently,  the  tug  steamed  out  across 
the  rolling  bar,  coaled  at  Sierra  Leone, 
made  a  good  passage  up  the  Trades, 
and  in  due  time  reached  home  in 
safety,  the  sick  recovering  on  the 
way. 

James  Cranton  is  now  engaged  in 
an  attempt  to  float  a  stranded  vessel 
off  the  Brazilian  coast,  while  the 
Corona  is  employed  in  Channel  tow- 
age ;  but  none  of  those  concerned  in 
it  will  ever  forget  the  unfortunate 
attempt  to  salve  the  stranded  Dutch- 
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IT  used  to  be  thought  that  what  is 
known  as  the  religious  novel  was  a 
peculiar  growth  of  British  soil.  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre  in  one  of  his  essays 
points  out,  as  a  strange  idiosyncrasy 
of  us  islanders,  that  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  up  our  story-telling 
with  the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of 
moral  and  spiritual  problems.  In  his 
own  happy  land  if  people  want  a 
work  of  edification  they  buy  it 
separately,  and  do  not  expect  to  find 
it  amalgamated  with  a  work  of  fiction. 
But  even  in  France  the  religious 
question  has  become  too  urgent  to  be 
ruled  out  of  any  department  of  litera- 
ture. M.  Zola's  LOURDES  and  ROME, 
M.  Huysmans's  EN  ROUTE,  and  the 
charming  tales  of  M.  Yves  de 
Querdec,  to  name  no  others,  are 
striking  cases  in  point  among  con- 
temporary fiction. 

No  more  telling  illustration  of  the 
strength  of  the  prevailing  current  of 
thought  could  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  the  Apostle  of  Naturalism  should 
have  devoted  two  very  thick  volumes 
to  the  examination  of  certain  phases 
of  Catholic  life.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  say  very  much  about  LOURDES 
except  in  so  far  as  it  elucidates  its 
successor.  It  illustrates  M.  Zola's 
familiar  advantages  and  defects  as  a 
writer ;  his  easy  use  of  accumulated 
details  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
impression ;  his  power  of  giving  a 
symbolic  meaning  to  some  central 
feature  of  his  story  and  leaving  the 
reader  at  last  with  one  strange  and 
grandiose  image  stamped  on  his  mind, 
summing  up  for  him  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  book.  Such,  for  instance,  is 
the  hospital  train,  bearing  its  load  of 


misery  to  the  place  of  miracles ;  this 
grotesque  entity,  made  up  of  hundreds 
of  souls  in  pain  breathing  out  their 
desperate  desire  in  the  Latin  hymns 
of  the  Church,  while  the  peasants  in 
the  fields  look  up  and  listen  and 
wonder  as  the  train  speeds  by.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  one  is  forced  once 
more  to  recognise  the  curious  limita- 
tions of  his  powerful  mind.  His 
characters  have  no  development :  each 
is  represented,  as  in  the  old  ballads, 
by  a  single  gesture  or  phrase ;  M.  de 
Guersaint  always  amiably  volatile, 
like  an  innocent  elderly  sparrow ; 
Sister  Hyacinthe  always  gay  and 
ready  for  duty  in  a  clean  apron  and 
cuffs ;  Marie  always  innocent  and 
emotional,  with  her  golden  hair. 
Then  we  note  his  tremendous  assump- 
tions, comical  in  the  case  of  one  who 
glows  with  righteous  indignation  at 
the  bare  thought  of  the  assumptions 
of  faith ;  his  absolute  blindness  to 
certain  generally  admitted  canons  of 
conduct ;  the  hatred  of  the  ascetic 
principle  or  what  he  considers  such, 
that  is  responsible  for  such  impossible 
touches  as  that  of  his  hero  Froment's 
utterance  to  the  woman  who  confesses 
to  him  that  her  visit  to  Lourdes  as  a 
helper  in  a  great  work  of  charity  is 
merely  the  cloak  for  a  guilty  intrigue, 
a  three  days'  carnival  of  the  flesh, 
"  Madam,  I  pity  and  respect  you." 

In  this  young  abbe*  M.  Zola  has 
sought  to  represent  the  conflict 
between  the  Church  and  reason. 
His  father  is  a  man  of  science,  his 
mother  a  fair  saint.  A  disappoint- 
ment in  love  reinforces  his  inherited 
instinct  of  devotion  by  sending  him 
into  the  Church ;  but  hardly  has  he 
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donned  the  cassock,  than  his  father's 
spirit  awakes  in  him,  and  of  course 
wins  an  easy  victory  over  the  vague 
emotional  mysticism  which  is  M. 
Zola's  only  idea  of  religion.  M.  Zola 
conceives  of  all  forms  of  belief  as  the 
expression  of  man's  need  only.  The 
testimony  to  a  response  from  without 
the  man  to  the  need  of  his  spirit  he 
never  seems  for  an  instant  to  consider, 
dismissing  all  the  phenomena  of 
conversion  and  renewal  of  character 
under  spiritual  influence  as  so  many 
instances  of  hallucination,  or  at  most 
the  reflex  action  on  the  soul  of  its 
own  desire. 

It  would  be  useless  to  expect  from 
M.  Zola  any  new  light  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  life  of  faith  ;  but  he  is 
both  amusing  and  instructive  when 
he  comes  to  describe  the  politics  of 
the  faithful.  He  has  a  true  sympathy 
and  devotion  for  little  Bernadette ; 
the  exquisite  soul,  whose  dream  of 
the  wonder-working  virgin  created 
the  whole  movement  of  the  Lourdes 
pilgrimages,  and  who  was  sent  away 
to  die,  shut  out  as  far  as  possible  from 
all  participation  in  the  triumph  of  her 
work, — though  indeed  she  would  never 
have  cared  for,  or  even  understood, 
the  lines  on  which  the  Fathers  of  the 
Grotto  were  shaping  the  work  that 
she  had  begun.  He  leaves  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  contrast  between 
the  ardent  faith  and  hope  of  the 
helpers  of  the  poor,  of  this  great  wail 
of  human  misery  beating  at  the 
Virgin's  shrine  in  an  agony  of 
supplication,  and  the  commercial 
spirit  that  desecrates  the  place,  the 
commerce  of  relics,  the  keen  competi- 
tion between  the  clerical  organisers 
and  the  lay  community,  with  their 
shops  and  hotels ;  the  passion  and  the 
pity,  the  meanness  and  the  bathos  of 
it  all.  Pierre  Froment  is  left  at  the 
end  of  the  book  entirely  dominated 
by  his  parental  instincts,  ready  to 
cast  his  breviary  to  the  moles  and 


the  bats.  He  re-appears  in  ROME  as 
a  Neo-Christian  socialist,  a  fervent 
worker  among  the  poor  of  Paris, 
convinced  that  the  mission  of  the 
Church  is  to  set  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  great  social  movement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  masses.  Encouraged  by 
such  work  as  the  Marquis  de  Munn's 
in  France,  by  Cardinal  Manning's 
attitude  in  the  dockers'  strike,  and 
by  Cardinal  Gibbon's  sanction  of  the 
movement  of  the  Knights  of  Labour, 
he  writes  a  book,  indicating  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  part  of  the  Church 
in  the  reorganisation  of  society,  and 
finds  to  his  great  surprise  that  while 
he  supposes  himself  to  have  been 
writing  in  the  interests  of  religion, 
he  and  his  book  have  been  denounced 
at  Rome.  The  situation  is  obviously 
studied  from  the  episode  of  Lamennais 
and  the  Avenir ;  but  the  extreme 
simplicity  which  M.  Zola  attributes 
to  his  hero  in  this  stage  hardly 
harmonises  with  the  picture  of  his 
disillusioned  state  at  the  close  of  the 
volume  on  Lourdes.  How  he  arrives 
at  Rome  in  the  pious  conviction  that 
"  an  accused  priest  who  comes  to 
defend  himself  finds  all  the  doors 
opening  before  him  of  themselves," 
and  how  he  finds  himself  from  the 
outset  entangled  in  a  mysterious  web 
of  intrigue,  is  pictured  with  all  the 
impressiveness  that  comes  of  M. 
Zola's  mastery  of  cumulative  detail. 

The  matter,  which  had  seemed  so 
simple  in  Paris,  of  gaining  an  audi- 
ence of  the  Pope  and  defending  him- 
self to  the  Head  of  the  Church  di- 
rectly, appears  now  as  a  thing  only 
to  be  attained  by  infinite  diplomacy. 
Thus  the  influential  Cardinal  Nani 
enlarges  on  the  necessity  of  extreme 
prudence.  "  He  ventured  to  say  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  distrust  the  im- 
mediate personal  surroundings  of  the 
Pope.  Alas,  His  Holiness  was  so 
good,  was  so  prone  to  think  well  of 
every  one,  that  his  confidential  servants 
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were  not  always  chosen  with  the 
necessary  care.  You  never  knew  to 
whom  to  appeal,  nor  into  what  snare 
you  might  not  walk  unawares.  He 
even  indicated  that  it  would  never  do 
to  appeal  directly  to  His  Eminence 
the  Secretary  of  State,  because  he 
was  involved  in,  and  paralysed  by,  a 
perfect  network  of  intrigue.  And  as 
the  Cardinal  spoke  thus,  very  gently 
and  with  perfect  unction,  the  Vatican 
seemed  like  a  place  guarded  by 
treacherous  and  jealous  dragons,  a 
place  where  you  dared  not  enter  a 
door,  risk  a  step,  hazard  a  limb,  with- 
out being  quite  certain  beforehand  as 
to  whether  you  would  not  leave  your 
corpse  there."  So  by  degrees  in  the 
antique  city,  sleeping  its  age-long 
sleep,  dreaming  its  dream  of  eternity, 
the  passionate  young  priest  finds  him- 
self cheated  with  receding  hopes, 
baulked,  in  a  way  that  is  dark  to  him, 
of  his  honest  desire  to  explain  himself 
face  to  face  with  the  spiritual  Father 
of  Christendom.  Long  before  his 
audience  with  the  Pope  approaches 
the  sphere  of  the  practicable  he  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  subtle  discour- 
agement of  his  surroundings  ;  he  finds 
how  helpless  he  is  with  his  simple 
faith  and  his  child-like  imaginings  in 
a  net-work  of  international  complica- 
tions. 

More  than  this,  as  he  grows  familiar 
with  the  city,  and  follows  out  the 
habits  formed  in  Paris  in  works  of 
charity  and  pity  to  the  miserable 
victims  of  ruinous  speculation,  he 
realises  the  isolation  from  the  poor 
and  humble  of  the  splendid  ecclesias- 
tical corporation  that  calls  itself  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome.  His  dream  of 
the  Galilean,  the  Gentle  Jesus  of 
the  miserable  and  despised,  the  little 
ones  of  the  earth,  becomes  to  him 
more  and  more  impossible  of  realisa- 
tion. It  is  thus  that  the  Pope  appears 
to  him,  at  the  presentation  of  Peter's 
Pence,  or  celebrating  mass  at  Saint 


Peter's.  "As  if  in  a  setting  of 
goldsmith's  work,  his  thin  waxen  body 
seemed  to  be  stiffened  in  his  white 
vestments  heavy  with  gold  embroidery. 
He  kept  a  hieratic  and  haughty  im- 
mobility, like  a  dried-up  idol,  gilded 
centuries  ago,  among  the  smoke  of 
sacrifices.  Amid  the  death-like  still- 
ness of  the  face  the  eyes  alone  lived, 
— eyes  sparkling  like  black  diamonds, 
fixed  far  off,  out  of  earth,  on  the 
Infinite.  He  had  not  a  look  for  the 
crowd  ;  he  lowered  his  eyes  neither  to 
right  nor  to  left,  absorbed  in 
heaven  and  unknowing  what  was 
happening  at  his  feet.  And  this  idol, 
thus  carried  about,  as  if  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  in  spite  of  the  brilliance  of 
his  eyes,  in  the  midst  of  this  frenzied 
crowd  which  it  seemed  neither  to  hear 
nor  to  see,  assumed  a  formidable 
majesty,  a  disquieting  grandeur,  all 
the  stiffness  of  dogma,  all  the  immo- 
bility of  the  wrappings  with  which  it 
had  been  exhumed  and  which  alone 
held  it  erect." 

Certainly  this  is  not  the  view  of 
any  possible  priest  that  ever  wore 
cassock.  These  are  the  reflections, 
not  of  the  Abbe  Froment,  but  of  the 
naturalist  Goliath  swelling  in  indig- 
nation against  the  very  shadow  of  the 
Christian  habit  in  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  self-discipline  and  contempla- 
tion. But  the  Abbe  Froment  is  only 
a  mouthpiece.  His  Christianity  is 
nothing  but  a  vague  humanitarianism, 
deriving  its  inspiration  indeed  from 
the  teaching  of  Galilee  but  divorced  as 
far  as  possible  from  all  that  gives  body 
and  definiteness  to  that  teaching,  from 
doctrine,  from  discipline  whether  of 
self  or  society,  from  the  great  dis- 
tinctively Christian  virtues  and  from 
that  habit  of  mind  and  soul  which 
alone  makes  the  sustained  practice  of 
charity  possible.  A  man,  to  whom 
religious  contemplation  is  a  madness 
and  the  obligation  of  purity  a  de- 
grading superstition,  cannot  possibly 
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paint  a  soul  in  the  act  of  transition 
from  one  form  of  belief  to  another. 
We  cannot  sympathise  with  the  Abbe 
Froment  in  the  loss  of  his  faith ;  we 
see  only  too  clearly  that  he  never  had 
it.  There  is  no  psychological  interest 
in  the  account  of  Pierre's  gradual 
awakening,  though  it  is  devised  with 
a  good  deal  of  mechanical  ingenuity ; 
"  He  seemed  absurd  to  himself,  with 
his  dream  of  a  purely  spiritual  Papacy, 
in  this  ancient  seat  of  glory  and  earthly 
dominion."  But  the  worst  is  that  the 
reader  shares  Pierre's  impression  about 
himself,  and  not  least  so  when,  on 
returning  from  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition, his  belief  in  his  Church 
finally  shattered  by  his  interview  with 
the  Pope,  he  finds  salvation,  so  to 
speak,  in  a  manual  of  popular  science. 
That,  which  M.  Zola  never  will  or 
can  understand,  is  just  the  fact  which 
makes  his  characters  unreal  and  the 
evolution  of  his  story  mechanical. 
The  Christian  consciousness  in  the 
poor  devotees  of  Lourdes  and  Rome, 
in  Cardinal  Boccanera  with  all  his 
Pagan  pride,  in  the  Pope,  whom  he 
represents  simply  as  the  heir  of 
Caesar's  rage  for  dominion,  clutching 
with  his  senile  power  at  the  sceptre  of 
the  world,  warming  his  miserable 
remnant  of  life  in  the  glowing  thought 
of  the  treasure  which  stands  in  a 
triple  coffer  at  his  bed-side,  nay,  even 
in  the  frantic  ambition  and  unprinci- 
pled intrigue  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals,— these  are  all  things  to  be 
reckoned  with.  No  one  who  really 
possesses  the  scientific  spirit,  of  which 
M.  Zola  talks  so  much  and  has  so 
little,  can  deny  the  importance  as 
phenomena  if  nothing  else  of  the 
attested  experiences  of  men 

Who  rowing  hard  against  the  stream 
Saw  distant  gates  of  Eden  gleam, 
And  did  not  dream  it  was  a  dream. 

Amid  all  the  clash  of  rival  beliefs 
and    unbeliefs     thoughtful    men    are 


becoming  less  and  less  inclined  to 
deny  the  value  of  the  testimonies, 
reiterated  age  after  age,  to  some 
response  from  the  Beyond  to  the 
human  cry.  "  This  poor  man  cried 
and  the  Lord  heard  him  "  ;  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  one  who  has  come 
into  vital  contact  with  souls  of  which 
this  is  the  sincere  language,  to  fall 
back  on  an  elementary  manual  of 
physics  as  the  long-sought  key  to  the 
universe.  M.  Zola  has  been  forced  by 
the  current  of  the  times  to  undertake 
a  subject  with  which  he  has  no  kind 
of  sympathy,  and  in  spite  of  all  his 
vast  ability  he  deals  with  it  like  a 
school-boy.  Even  the  great  scene  of 
the  book,  where  Pierre  has  audience 
of  the  Pope,  telling  as  are  many  of  the 
details,  leaves  us  cold. 

The  book,  in  short,  is  a  tract,  with 
all  the  faults  of  a  tract ;  it  is  written 
to  edify  the  faithful  according  to  the 
Gospel  of  Naturalism.  There  is  much 
brilliant  descriptive  writing ;  indeed, 
as  a  critic  has  said  with  truth,  a  valu- 
able guide-book  to  Rome  might  be 
quarried  out  of  M.  Zola's  pages,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  without  seriously 
damaging  the  story,  which  is  a  doubt- 
ful compliment  to  the  composition  of 
the  work.  The  old  follower  of  Gari- 
baldi, "  one  of  those  old  men  who 
remain  more  virile  and  more  passion- 
ate than  the  young,"  Santonobo,  the 
peasant  priest,  with  his  Italian  ven- 
geance, Count  Prada,  Dario,  Bene- 
detta,  and  above  all  the  old  Cardinal, 
proudly  true  to  the  traditions  of  his 
house  and  his  faith  in  the  midst  of 
the  decadence  in  which  he  lived  and 
the  ruin  which  he  foresaw,  these  and 
others  are  living  figures ;  and  the  book 
itself  possesses,  what  M.  Zola's  works 
seldom  fail  of,  a  certain  grandeur  and 
massiveness  of  total  effect.  But  it 
is  a  tract  for  all  that,  an  eternal  plea 
for  the  things  of  the  flesh. 

The  cant  of  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  nature,  the  insistence  on  the 
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natural,  by  which  is  meant  the  merely 
animal  side  of  human  life,  is  going,  it 
may  be  hoped,  somewhat  out  of 
fashion ;  but  M.  Zola,  still  firm  in 
his  devotion  to  a  receding  standard, 
is  as  far  as  ever  from  seeing  that 
he  who  aims  at  being  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  man,  is  very  apt  to 
become  considerably  less  than  a  beast. 
This  attitude  is  responsible  for  some 
serious  blemishes  of  tone  and  taste 
in  what  is  otherwise,  with  all  its 
inadequacy,  a  finely  conceived  and 
carefully  executed  work,  not  unworthy 
of  its  author's  reputation. 

M.  Huysmans's  EN  ROUTE  ap- 
proaches the  subject  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  view.  M.  Zola,  as 
we  have  seen,  even  when  he  thinks  he 
is  adopting  the  point  of  view  of  a 
believer,  looks  at  the  Church  inevit- 
ably from  the  outside.  It  is  to  him 
a  great  political  system  ;  and  his 
hero's  faith  crumbles  because  the 
Father  of  Christendom  does  not  step 
down  from  his  throne  to  mingle  in 
the  conflict  as  the  chief  of  a  socialist 
propaganda.  There  is  no  more  of  the 
religious  essence  in  his  books  on 
Lourdes  and  Rome  than  in  Hansard's 
Debates.  M.  Huysmans  has  hazarded 
a  very  different  and  much  more 
difficult  flight.  His  is  really,  what 
the  other  book  only  pretends  to  be, 
a  drama  of  the  interior  life.  His  hero, 
a  Decadent  writer  with  an  exasper- 
ated sense  of  the  exquisite,  is  paying 
for  a  long  course  of  sensual  excess  by 
a  bitter  disgust  of  life.  It  is  this 
that  draws  him  to  what  is  gloomy 
and  morbid  in  the  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Dance  of  Death,  the  throned 
skeleton,  the  dread  of  the  flesh,  the 
hatred  of  life.  So  we  find  him  haunt- 
ing the  churches  of  Paris,  and  by 
preference  those  that  have  most  of 
this  early  Gothic  spirit.  And  yet 
though  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  pleasure 
are  bitter  on  his  palate,  habit  persists 
where  inclination  has  died. 


"  I  have  no  wish  to  pray,"  he  says 
of  himself.  "  I  am  haunted  by  Catho- 
licism, intoxicated  by  its  atmosphere 
of  incense  and  wax.  I  prowl  about 
the  Church,  touched  to  tears  by  its 
prayers,  searched  to  the  marrow  of 
my  bones  by  its  psalmody  and  chants. 
I  am  sick  of  my  life,  tired  of  myself, 
and  yet  how  far  from  leading  another 
existence.  .  .  .  And  then, — and  then, 
— if  these  feelings  come  to  me  in 
sacred  places  I  become  hard  and  dry 
of  soul  again  the  moment  I  leave. 
My  heart  is  a  callosity,  a  burnt-out 
cinder ;  I  am  good  for  nothing." 

Still  as  he  haunts  these  sacred 
places,  the  beauty  of  holiness,  that 
ideal  beauty  of  which  in  his  worst 
moments  he  has  never  ceased  to  be 
a  worshipper,  speaks  to  him,  draws 
him  by  secret  persuasive  ways  to  it- 
self. Like  Saint  Augustine,  he  has 
been  a  lover  of  love,  amans  amare ; 
and  amid  the  austere  loveliness  of 
lost  Gothic  art,  with  the  exquisite 
boys'  voices  chanting  the  ancient  plain- 
song  of  the  Middle  Ages,  his  whole 
being  melts  in  a  confused  longing  for 
purity,  for  deliverance.  He  curses 
the  ignominy  of  his  existence.  Hor- 
rible temptations,  reminiscences  of  a 
perverted  youth,  assail  him  at  the 
moments  when  this  longing  is  almost 
on  the  point  of  transformation  into 
a  settled  will.  He  hates  himself  and 
yields  ;  he  rises  and  falls  again,  sin- 
ning by  what  seems  an  odious  com- 
pulsion, and  loathing  himself  with  an 
impotent  rancour  that  has  no  strength 
to  say,  This  shall  not  be. 

Gradually,  as  in  obedience  to  the 
counsels  of  his  spiritual  adviser,  he 
continues  to  frequent  the  churches 
and  to  kneel  with  those  who  pray, 
the  intense  selfishness  of  his  pre- 
occupation begins  to  give  way  to 
something  of  sympathy  for  those  poor 
pensioners  of  the  divine  pity  whom 
he  sees  at  vespers  at  Saint  Sulpice ; 
those  unhappy  ones  who  came  to 
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claim  from  Heaven  a  little  of  that 
love  which  men  refused  them  ;  and  he 
ended,  he  who  had  only  prayed  for 
himself,  by  joining  his  orisons  to 
theirs,  by  praying  for  them.  The 
fierce  disgust  of  the  sated  sensualist 
for  all  humanity,  and  especially  for  that 
half  of  it  which  he  has  most  wronged 
and  by  which  he  has  most  suffered, 
gives  place  in  him  to  a  deep  sense  of 
human  pity  and  human  kinship.  Even 
the  poor  workwomen  at  the  early 
mass  touch  him  with  fraternal  feeling. 
"  They  knew, — those  poor  souls  who 
came  to  seek  in  the  communion  the 
force  to  live  through  their  day  of 
weary  toil  and  servile  exigence — that 
they  were  the  living  abode  of  God, 
-and  doubted  not  that,  in  confiding 
Himself  to  them,  He  required  of  them 
in  turn  that  they  should  remain 
humble  and  sorrowful.  And  what 
did  it  matter  to  them,  then,  that 
their  days  were  passed  in  the  narrow 
round  of  menial  employment  1 " 

In  the  old  days  he  had  studied, 
with  the  interest  of  an  artist  en- 
amoured of  strange  forms  of  human 
consciousness,  the  lives  of  the  great 
Mystics.  Now  he  himself  began  to 
feel,  through  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  self-absorption  and  misery,  some- 
thing of  that  divine  love  which  had 
seemed  to  him  then  a  pitiful,  an 
almost  ludicrous  hallucination.  He 
begins  to  conceive  what  may  be  that 
passion  of  the  human  and  the  finite 
for  the  First  and  only  Fair,  even 
while  he  says  self -despairingly,  "  If  I 
think  of  Him,  it  is  only  to  ask  of  Him 
a  little  happiness." 

The  priest,  to  whom  he  refers  him- 
self, treats  him  with  all  the  skill  of  a 
man  accustomed,  not  only  by  years  of 
experience  but  by  the  tradition  of  his 
office,  to  the  direction  of  souls.  There 
is  something  strange  to  a  Protestant 
reader  in  the  rapidity  of  his  spiritual 
diagnosis,  his  masterly  inactivity,  so 
to  speak,  in  his  certainty  that  the 
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truth  will  justify  itself  and  the 
wanderer  find  his  way  home  along  the 
path  marked  out  by  temperament  and 
circumstance.  And  yet,  while  he 
seems  to  do  nothing,  he  gives  in 
reality  the  necessary  impetus  at  the 
right  moment ;  he  speaks  the  critical 
word ;  until  the  neophyte  finds  him- 
self led,  he  knows  not  how,  trembling, 
shrinking,  doubting  still,  to  the  portal 
from  which  he  had  fancied  himself  for 
ever  excluded. 

The  book  is  a  paean  of  the  contem- 
plative life  which  the  world  ignores. 
"  The  doctrine  of  mystic  substitution," 
says  a  monk  of  La  Trappe  to  Durtal 
in  his  retreat,  "  escapes  them  com- 
pletely. They  cannot  understand  that 
the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for  the 
guilty,  when  it  is  a  question  of  en- 
during a  merited  penalty,  is  necessary. 
It  does  not  realise  that  by  being  willing 
to  suffer  for  others  the  monks  establish 
a  solidarity  of  good  which  forms  a 
counterpoise  to  the  solidarity  of  evil. 
God  knows  by  what  cataclysms  this 
unconscious  world  would  be  threatened 
if,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  all  the  cloisters,  this 
saving  equilibrium  were  removed." 

The  mystic  view  of  substitution, 
which  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that 
Church  which  has  preserved  the 
system  of  the  cloistered  life,  rests  on 
the  idea  of  the  soul's  union  with  her 
Lord  in  His  sufferings,  even  as  that 
great  mystic  Saint  Paul  spoke  of 
"  filling  up  what  was  left  behind  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ."  So  in  all  ages, 
holy  men  and  women  have  borne  the 
sins  of  their  loved  ones,  or  of  all  who 
lie  in  wickedness,  and  amid  the  revel 
of  a  careless  world  have  lifted  up  the 
holy  hands  of  intercession  without 
wrath  or  doubting. 

The  highest  sanctity  is  not  an 
absorption  in  a  selfish  happiness  of 
communion  with  the  Divine ;  this  is 
a  love  that  dwells  among  the  rocks, 
and  whoso  follows  the  Fair  Shepherd 
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must  walk  after  Him  through  the 
shadows  of  death  and  bear  in  his  turn 
the  woes  and  miseries  of  humanity. 
The  legends  of  the  Mystics  tell  us  of 
saints  who  have  actually  attracted  to 
themselves  by  sympathy  the  bodily 
maladies  of  those  for  whom  they 
prayed ;  but  what  is  this  to  the  sym- 
pathy with  the  spiritual  anguish  of 
him  who  aspires  to  the  mystic  union 
of  the  Lord  of  Sorrows  1  This  is  a  hard 
saying,  and  yet  its  invincible  attrac- 
tion appears  once  more  in  this  story 
of  a  Decadent.  It  is  not  ease,  bright- 
ness, pleasure,  after  all,  that  attracts 
man.  The  thing  that  lies  deepest  in 
his  heart  is  the  instinct  of  devotion, 
the  passion  of  sacrifice.  To  this  phase 
of  modern  Catholicism  M.  Huysmans 
has  given  a  singularly  penetrating  and 
touching  expression. 

"  '  You  drive  very  well,'  says  Durtal 
to  the  monk  who  takes  him  to  the 
station  from  the  Trappist  convent  in 
which  he  has  spent  his  period  of  re- 
treat. '  Yes,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
beside  my  other  functions  I  exercise 
at  need  that  of  coachman.'  And 
Durtal  thought  how  wonderful  are 
these  men  who  live  the  inward  life  in 
God.  When  they  consent  to  descend 
again  to  earth  they  are  the  wisest  and 
the  most  audacious  of  business  men. 
In  other  surroundings  these  men 
would  have  just  as  easily  created  great 
factories  and  founded  banks.  And  it 
is  the  same  with  the  women.  When 
you  think  of  the  practical  business 
faculty  and  the  diplomatic  self-posses- 
sion which  an  abbess  must  possess  in 
or-der  to  rule  her  community,  you  have 
to  allow  that  the  only  women,  truly 
intelligent,  truly  remarkable,  are  not 
to  be  met  in  the  drawing-rooms  of 
society,  but  at  the  head  of  cloisters." 

Have  men  ever  fathomed  the  abso- 
lute sanity  of  saintliness,  or  the  im- 
mense power  over  oneself  and  the 
world  wielded  by  a  soul  that  is  pure 
of  all  self-seeking  1  It  is  easy  to  smile 


at  the  visions,  the  hallucinations  if 
you  like,  of  a  Saint  Teresa  ;  but  what 
are  these  in  all  mystic  literature  but 
attempts  to  express  the  inexpressible, 
the  things  which  Saint  Paul  wisely 
kept  silence  upon  as  not  lawful  to  be 
uttered  1  But  turn  from  the  babbling 
in  which  the  soul  strives  to  express 
the  infinite,  to  her  mighty  work  of 
organisation  and  reform ;  you  do  not 
find  the  hysteric  visionary  there,  but 
an  eminently  wise,  sane,  and  energetic 
woman,  not  of  the  world,  but  master- 
ing it  from  a  height  above  it. 

The  Mystics  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  Madame  Guyon,  Fenelon, 
and  even  the  beloved  Saint  Francis  de 
Sales,  come  poorly  off  in  the  conversa- 
tions between  Durtal  and  his  hosts ; 
and  Catholicism,  as  generally  under- 
stood and  practised,  fares  very  little 
better.  "Fenelon  and  his  fellows," 
he  decides,  "  were  a  set  of  financiers 
and  valets.  But  in  their  case  there 
was  a  certain  charm,  a  certain  talent ; 
whereas  now  the  bishops  are  for  the 
most  part  neither  less  intriguing  nor 
less  servile,  but  they  have  neither 
talent  nor  dignity.  They  are  drawn 
from  the  worst  set  of  the  priesthood ; 
they  are  ready  for  anything  ;  try  them 
and  you  find  them  souls  of  old  usurers, 
low  tricksters,  and  rascals." 

After  all,  there  is  much  in  the 
criticism  that  serious  Catholics  have 
levelled  at  the  book.  It  seems  sin- 
cere ;  it  contains  passages  of  thrilling 
religious  emotion,  of  tender  and  almost 
profound  religious  thought.  For  ex- 
ample :  "  There  are  two  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  a  thing  which  troubles  you,  to 
throw  it  from  you  or  to  ]et  it  drop. 
The  first  implies  an  effort  of  which  the 
soul  is  perhaps  not  capable ;  to  let  it 
fall  costs  you  no  trouble ;  it  is  simple, 
without  fatigue  and  within  the  reach 
of  everybody.  To  throw  it  from  you 
implies  a  certain  interest,  a  certain 
animation,  even  a  certain  fear ;  to  let 
it  fall  is  indifference,  absolute  con- 
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tempt.  Believe  me,  use  this  means, 
and  Satan  will  flee."  Yet  how  little 
can  our  English  world  understand 
the  passionate  care  about  the  de- 
tails of  church-music  and  architec- 
ture which  agitates  this  singular  con- 
vert. How  puerile  it  would  seem 
to  an  earnest  Anglican  not  to  be 
able  to  pray  in  a  particular  church 
because  Gounod's  music  was  sung 
there  instead  of  Palestrina's.  That 
absorption  in  unessential  detail,  which 
is  the  bane  of  an  excessive  and 
effeminate  culture  unbraced  by  moral 
energy  and  earnestness,  is  felt  every- 
where and  gives  a  singular  disquieting 
attraction  to  this  bizarre  and  fascinat- 
ing book,  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic fruit  up  to  the  present  time  of 
the  mystic  reaction  in  France. 

M.  de  Querdec's  tales  do  not  call  for 
an  elaborate  analysis.  They  represent 
a  popular  phase  of  liberal  Catholicism. 
His  cure  is  in  reality  what  the  Abbe 
Froment  pretends  to  be,  a  sincere  and 
zealous  young  priest  imbued  with  an 
ardent  sympathy  for  the  toilers  of  the 
world,  and  perfectly  convinced  that 
Rome  is  the  destined  instrument  of 
their  emancipation.  In  his  village  he 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  Church  with  the  Republic 
to  interest  himself  in  the  social 
questions  that  crop  up  in  such  places. 
His  frank  republicanism  creates  at 
first  a  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  the  local  lord  of  the  soil,  who  is 
sulking,  like  Achilles,  in  his  tent 
because  the  village  grocer  and  boot- 
maker and  the  rest  of  the  municipal 
council  will  not  take  his  advice  or  let 
him  govern  them  for  their  good.  How 
he  reconciles  the  Count  to  the  village 
and  the  village  to  the  Count,  lays 
hold  of  the  young  people,  interests 
himself  in  co-operative  farming,  and 
is  finally  rewarded  by  well-earned  pro- 


motion to  a  wider  sphere,  is  very 
prettily  and  convincingly  told,  if  per- 
haps somewhat  in  the  manner  of  THE 
MONTHLY  PACKET.  The  LETTRES  D'UN 
CURE"  DE  CANTOX  opens  with  a  scene 
or  two  of  delicious  humour,  where  the 
cure,  just  arrived  at  the  big  manu- 
facturing town  which  is  to  be  his 
future  field,  is  besieged  by  priests  from 
neighbouring  parishes  and  honourable 
women  not  a  few,  anxious  to  possess 
themselves  of  what  they  call  his 
method,  whereas  the  good  man  has  no 
method  at  all,  and  does  nothing  but 
bring  his  "  sanctified  common-sense  " 
to  bear  on  each  case  as  it  arises. 

As  we  read  these  books  one  after 
another,  different  in  aim,  in  scope,  in 
style  as  they  are,  and  poles  apart  in 
sympathy,  they  still  leave  behind  them 
the  impression  of  the  tremendous 
energy  and  vitality  of  that  form  of  reli- 
gion with  which  they  are  concerned.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  say  which  is  nearer  the 
truth.  M.  Zola  with  his  "  common 
people,  tranquil  in  unbelief,"  on  which 
he  builds  his  hopes  for  the  future  of 
his  country,  or  M.  de  Querdec  with 
his  certainty  that  the  hostility  of  the 
people  to  the  Church  is  a  mere  matter 
of  misunderstanding.  One  thing  we 
note ;  the  issue  is  between  Catholicism 
and  unbelief.  Protestantism  is  re- 
garded, as  High  Churchmen  in  this 
country  regard  Unitarianism,  namely, 
as  no  faith  at  all.  And  in  the  tre- 
mendous pretensions,  and  ever-fresh 
vitality  of  this  organisation,  we  almost 
accept  its  own  proud  boast,  Semper, 
ubique,  et  omnibus ;  and  we  say  to 
ourselves  that  if  she  be  not  indeed  the 
eternal  witness  of  God,  she  must  bo 
the  crowning  temptation  of  these  last 
days,  the  Power  enthroned  in  place  of 
God,  to  be  the  supreme  test  of  the 
faith  of  his  children,  "  upon  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  have  come." 
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STUDY  IN  COLONIAL  HISTORY.1 


"  Go  where  the  traveller  will  within 
the  bounds  of  the  mighty  dominion 
which  the  genius  of  Englishmen  has 
won  for  the  race,  he  will  find  a  want 
of  confidence  in  Downing  Street.  The 
Colonial  Office  was  born  in  ignorance, 
its  whole  existence  has  been  passed  in 
ignorance,  and  it  will  die  in  igno- 
rance. ...  a  calamity  or  a  rebellion 
can  be  relied  upon  to  wake  up  the 
British  public ;  but  though  many  ex- 
periments have  been  tried,  no  part  of 
the  Empire  has  been  discovered  which 
will  wake  up  Downing  Street."  This 
terrible  accusation  may  have  been 
read  in  a  paper  which,  under  the  title 
of  THE  EMPIRE  AND  DOWNING  STREET, 
and  bearing  the  signature  Colonial, 
was  lately  published  in  THE  NEW 
REVIEW.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
the  paper  itself.  Its  purport,  as  the 
foregoing  extract  sufficiently  shows,  is 
a  complaint  against  British  indiffer- 
ence in  general,  and  a  sweeping 
indictment  of  official  apathy  in  par- 
ticular. But  we  have  quoted  it,  as 
we  believe  that  the  general  attitude 
of  the  Colonies  towards  Downing 
Street  is  substantially  that  which  the 
writer  asserts  it  to  be ;  and,  though 
something  might  possibly  be  said  on 
the  other  side,  nobody  who  knows 
them  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
the  Colonies  at  any  rate  find  Downing 
Street  to  be  solely  to  blame.  If  the 
fact  remain  that  the  Colonial  Office 
is  mistrusted,  there  is  no  profit  in  dis- 
puting as  to  who  is  responsible  for  so 
lamentable  a  state  of  affairs.  British 
ignorance  of  colonial  affairs  is  un- 

1  CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  COLONIAL  ; 
edited  by  the  late  W.  Noel  Sainsbury  and 
the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue.  London,  1896. 


doubtedly  very  great,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  exposed.  Nor  is  it 
a  valid  retort,  however  true  it  may 
be,  that  British  ignorance  of  the 
Colonies  is  matched  only  by  colonial 
ignorance  of  Britain.  If  Britain 
aspires  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  great 
Empire,  it  is  the  business  of  her 
people  to  study  that  Empire  that  they 
may  learn  to  guide  and  govern  it 
aright.  The  Colonies  may  well  plead 
that  they  have  their  own  affairs  to 
look  after,  and  that  it  is  not  for  them 
to  do  the  work  of  the  mother  country. 
But  the  writer  of  this  article  passes 
judgment  on  the  Colonial  Office  on 
account  of  ancient  as  well  as  recent 
history,  and  it  is  to  ancient  history 
that  he  appeals  when  he  propounds 
his  remedy  for  existing  evils.  "  The 
highest  conception,"  he  says,  "  of  the 
relations  of  a  colony  to  the  mother 
country  was  the  Elizabethan  and  the 
Puritan,  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  are  slowly  reverting ;  the 
lowest,  the  Liberal  system  of  founding 
new  Britains  with  gaol-birds  and  Irish 
dynamiters."  And  again  :  "  When 
from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South  and 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  set- 
ting it  is  recognised,  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  that  a  colony  is 
merely  a  piece  broken  off  the  mother 
country,  and  floated  into  position  as 
it  were,  then  and  not  till  then  will 
there  be  true  Confederation."  Lest 
our  readers  should  exhaust  themselves 
in  a  vain  endeavour  to  verify  this 
comparison  of  Elizabethan  colonisa- 
tion, we  may  remind  them  that  but 
one  colony,  Virginia,  was  planted  in 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  that  it  was  in 
danger  of  perishing  when  it  was 
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rescued  in  1622  by  King  James  the 
First  who,  whatever  else  he  may 
have  been,  assuredly  was  no  Puritan. 

As  regards  the  Puritan  conception 
of  the  relations  of  a  colony  with  the 
mother  country,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Puritans  were  after  all 
but  a  party  in  the  nation,  and  that 
the  colonists  for  which  they  felt  most 
keenly  were  voluntary  emigrants  be- 
longing to  that  party,  whom  in  the 
last  resort  they  could  join  in  their 
exile.  The  little  association  of  gentle- 
men who  founded  the  Canterbury 
settlement  in  New  Zealand,  to  quote 
the  nearest  parallel  that  we  can  find 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  doubtless 
felt  an  interest  in  the  colony  of  their 
own  creation  which  they  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  Empire ;  and  so  likewise 
did  the  Puritans  in  New  England. 
For  other  colonists  they  evinced  no 
such  tenderness  ;  they  coerced  royalist 
Barbados,  for  instance,  into  submission 
by  force  ;  and  it  was  not  the  Protector 
but  the  Governor  of  the  island  who 
declared  it  to  be  a  limb  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Nor.  we  may  add,  what- 
ever the  sentiments  of  the  Puritans 
towards  the  Colonies,  were  the  Colonies 
particularly  forward  to  help  a  Puritan 
government.  Barbados,  by  its  luke- 
warmness  and  obstruction,  was  to  a 
considerable  degree  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  Cromwell's  great  design 
against  the  Spanish  Indies  ;  and  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  refused 
to  join  the  rest  of  New  England  in 
helping  him  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Dutch  settlements.  Finally  the 
Puritans  made  a  practice  of  transport- 
ing gaol-birds,  and  in  particular  Irish 
rebels,  to  the  Colonies,  so  that  the 
Liberal  system,  if  Liberal  system  it 
be,  was  also  the  Puritan  system. 

We  offer  these  remarks  in  no  carp- 
ing spirit,  for  the  statements  which 
we  have  quoted  are,  we  grant,  but 
subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose  of 
Colonial's  paper.  But  it  seems  to  us 


a  pity  that  in  a  review  of  British 
colonial  policy  the  British  ignorance 
of  colonial  history,  of  which  colonists 
justly  complain,  should  be  still  further 
bewildered  by  vague  and  detached 
remarks,  which,  though  doubtless  full 
of  meaning  to  the  writer,  are  sadly 
misleading  to  his  readers.  Thus,  to 
speak  of  the  "  stately  fabric  which 
has  been  built  on  the  foundations  of 
Chatham  and  Pitt  "  is  to  misguide  the 
student  of  colonial  history  ;  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Empire  were  laid  a  full 
century  before  Chatham  was  born, 
and  laid,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
at  a  most  unfortunate  time.  To  un- 
derstand the  course  of  British  colonial 
policy  aright  we  must  go  back  indeed 
to  Puritan  times,  but  we  must  not  leap 
at  one  bound  from  them  to  1759. 

The  recent  issue  of  a  fresh  volume 
of  the  Calendar  of  Colonial  State- 
Papers  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  is  most  timely  for 
our  purpose.  These  Calendars  may 
well  appear  to  the  superficial  reader 
to  be  the  driest  of  dry  bones,  little 
worth  the  labour  of  sorting  and  ar- 
ranging them ;  but  this  will  not,  we 
think,  be  the  opinion  of  any  one  who 
may  be  at  the  pains  to  study  them.  It 
is  true  that  of  all  the  names  in  the 
bulky  index  to  the  present  volume 
there  are  few,  excepting  those  of 
the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  a 
few  leading  Ministers,  most  of  which 
appear  only  in  the  shape  of  formal 
signatures,  that  are  familiar  even  to 
educated  Englishmen.  But  that  is  a 
small  matter.  AVe  must  get  rid  of 
Carlyle's  theory  that  all  great  move- 
ments in  human  thought  and  action 
may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  some 
single  great  man  ;  it  is  no  doubt  con- 
venient for  purposes  of  superficial 
study  or  of  literary  art,  but  as  a  his- 
torical axiom  it  is  something  less  use- 
ful, and  might  even  prove  extremely 
misleading.  This  volume  contains 
the  records  of  four  years  of  colonial 
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administration,  and  that  administration 
was,  for  good  or  for  evil,  assuredly 
conducted  by  some  man  or  men.  In- 
deed there  is  a  great  deal  of  small  but 
indispensable  work  to  be  done  in  the 
world  which  demands  often  as  heroic 
a  spirit  for  its  accomplishment,  and 
leaves  as  deep  a  mark  on  the  future, 
as  any  of  the  deeds  of  the  giants. 
The  principles  established  in  the  course 
of  this  work  would,  if  they  could  be 
traced  to  any  one  man,  be  probably 
called  by  his  name,  but  being  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  small  men 
they  are  summed  up  in  the  one  word 
tradition.  The  Colonial  Service,  being 
one  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
vests  a  number  of  men  with  powers 
of  high  responsibility,  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  traditions ;  and  it  might  be 
worth  the  while  of  some  competent 
writer  to  trace  their  origin,  and  to 
follow  them,  some  to  their  decay, 
others  to  their  embodiment  in  the 
standing  orders  of  the  service  or  to 
their  sanctification  as  axioms  of  colonial 
policy. 

The  most  notable  feature  in  the 
volume  before  us  is  the  persistent 
effort  of  the  Crown  to  extend  its 
authority  over  the  Colonies,  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Colonies  in  opposing 
such  extension.  In  1680  our  colonial 
possessions  included  the  New  England 
settlements  of  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, Rhode  Island,  and  New  Ply- 
mouth, together  with  Maine,  New 
York,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Caro- 
lina ;  New  Hampshire  had  just  begun 
to  enjoy  a  separate  existence,  and 
William  Penn's  patent  for  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  preparation.  Then, 
leaving  the  American  continent,  there 
were  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  the 
Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Barbados,  and  the 
Leeward  Islands  of  Saint  Kitts,  Nevis, 
Antigua,  and  Montserrat.  Of  these 
Virginia,  New  Hampshire,  Barbados, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Leeward  Islands 
alone  were  under  the  immediate 


authority  of  the  Crown,  the  remainder 
being  granted  by  patent  or  charter  to 
sundry  proprietors  and  companies. 
But  we  must  not  attach  a  modern 
significance  to  the  phrase  the  imme- 
diate authority  of  the  Crown.  Every 
English  possession,  down  even  to  the 
tiny  island  of  Nevis,  had  its  own  little 
house  of  life-peers  created  by  the 
King,  and  its  own  little  house  of 
representatives,  strong  in  its  power  of 
the  purse,  elected  by  what  was  called 
the  people.  The  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  Crown's  authority  in  this 
latter  class  of  colony  was  the 
Governor,  who  received  his  commission 
from  the  King.  It  was  thus  that  the 
foundations  of  the  Empire  were  laid, 
and  it  will  be  obvious  at  first  sight 
that  they  were  not  best  fitted  for  a 
united  Empire. 

Nevertheless,  setting  the  idea  of  an 
Empire  aside,  the  principle  commends 
itself  b}r  its  common  sense.  The 
various  infant  settlements  were  un- 
questionably likely  to  manage  their 
local  business  for  themselves  better 
than  Whitehall  could  manage  it  for 
them.  Chartered  companies  again 
would  be  freer  and  more  elastic  than 
a  department  of  government,  even 
though  official  routine  was  but  in  its 
infancy.  Their  powers  were  restricted 
by  the  clauses  of  their  charter,  and  all 
that  was  needed  to  keep  them  in  the 
right  way  was  the  supervision  of  a 
central  authority,  or,  in  other  words, 
of  the  Crown.  But,  as  fate  ordained 
it,  this  needful  element  of  supervision 
was  precisely  that  which  was  wanting  ; 
and  this  is  the  first  great  fact  in  the 
history  of  our  colonial  policy.  The 
Crown  was  so  busy  with  the  task  of 
defending  itself  at  home  that  it  had 
no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  Colonies. 
And  when  the  long  agony  of  the 
quarrel  between  King  and  Parliament 
had  at  last  worn  itself  out,  the  Com- 
monwealth was  fully  occupied  with 
the  tasks  of  subduing  and  uniting 
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Ireland  and  Scotland  to  England,  and 
of  sweeping  the  Dutch  off  the  sea. 
Finally  the  Protector,  though  he  could 
indeed  send  expeditions  against  the 
Dutch  in  the  New  Netherlands, 
against  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  against,  the  Spaniards  in  His- 
paniola,  could  spare  no  leisure  to  mind 
colonial  business,  and  frankly  wrote 
as  much  to  the  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island.1  Those  years  of  immunity 
from  English  supervision  turned  the 
whole  course  of  English  colonial 
history. 

Then  came  the  Restoration,  and 
with  it  an  effort  to  grasp  again  the 
reins  which  had  been  dropped  so  long. 
The  large  measure  of  self-government 
allowed  to  the  Colonies  had  enabled 
them  to  tide  successfully  over  the 
interregnum,  but  had  also  encour- 
aged them  to  assume,  with  more 
or  less  reason,  the  airs  of  inde- 
pendent communities.  The  Crown 
began  to  repent  that  it  had  allowed 
them  so  much  liberty,  and  as  early  as 
January,  1661,  a  scheme  was  devised 
to  place  the  whole  of  them  under  the 
King's  immediate  command.  Virginia 
had  been  in  this  position  since  1625, 
Jamaica  since  the  original  conquest, 
and  the  Leeward  Islands  were  also 
ready  to  hand.  Barbados  was  added 
by  purchase  (the  money,  it  may  be 
added,  had  not  been  paid  eighteen  years 
later),  and  there  the  process  stopped, 
doubtless  from  lack  of  funds.  Mean- 
while colonial  affairs  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  Committee,  which  pre- 
sently took  to  itself  the  familiar  name 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
and  after  due  lapse  of  many  genera- 

1  See  the  letter  printed  by  Carlyle  in  CROM- 
WELL'S LETTEKS  AND  SPEECHES^^CTW^CXXX. 
The  official  records  of  the  Protectorate  are 
singularly  barren  iu  respect  of  all  colonial 
matters  excepting  the  expedition  to  Jamaica. 
In  1656  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  sent  its 
Governor  to  England  on  business.  (Thurloe's 
COLLECTION  OF  STATE  PAPERS,  v.  497.)  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Thurloe  attended 
to  it,  overworked  as  he  already  was. 


tions  developed  finally  into  the  much- 
abused  Colonial  Office. 

The  Board  began  its  existence,  as 
we  have  just  shown,  with  what  would 
now  be  called  Imperial  ideas.  The 
extension  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
has  an  ugly  sound  to  modern  ears, 
particularly  when  the  Crown  signified 
such  a  man  as  King  Charles  the 
Second,  but  those  who  urged  it  might 
rejoin  with  perfect  truth,  if  they  could 
return  to  us  for  a  day,  that  they 
wished  to  draw  -closer  the  tie  that 
bound  the  Colonies  to  the  mother 
country.  Certain  colonies,  as  they 
knew,  were  settlements  not  so  much 
of  the  English  people  as  of  an  English 
faction,  and  that  a  defeated  faction, 
and  unless  they  were  to  cease  to  be 
colonies  they  must  be  brought,  not 
necessarily  by  harsh  measures,  certainly 
not  by  forfeiture  of  their  free  institu- 
tions, under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  For  an  empire  without  a  central 
authority  is  no  empire.  Wnatever 
therefore  the  leaning  of  our  own  sympa- 
thies, whether  to  Royalist  or  Puritan, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  from  an 
Imperial  standpoint  the  first  Colonial 
Office  was  right ;  and  if  indeed  it  had 
proceeded  at  once  to  coercive  measures 
it  would  have  acted  only  as  the  Puri- 
tans had  acted  towards  Barbados. 
But  it  preferred  to  behave  mildly  and 
to  bide  its  time. 

Meanwhile  the  rulers  of  England 
took  another  step  towards  closing  the 
gaps  in  the  Empire,  as  it  might  be 
called,  by  passing  the  Acts  of  Trade 
and  Navigation,  which  practically  fixed 
the  customs-tariff  for  the  whole  of  the 
English  possessions,  restricting  the 
trade  of  the  Colonies  to  the  channel 
of  England,  and  levying  duties  for  the 
use  of  the  King.  The  Acts  were  not 
popular  in  the  Colonies,  which  had 
found  freedom  of  trade  both  easy  and 
profitable.  They  entailed,  too,  the 
appointment  of  a  King's  Receiver  in 
every  colony  where  it  was  worth  while 
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to  keep  him,  so  that  the  representative 
of  Imperial  taxation  was  always  before 
the  colonists  in  the  flesh,  and  in  many 
cases  was  the  only  symbol  of  Imperial 
authority.  It  was  not  wise  policy  to 
identify  the  English  sovereignty  with 
the  tax-gatherer,  but  in  cases  where 
the  King  had  not  the  right  to  appoint 
a  governor  it  was  inevitable.  The 
Colonies,  however,  with  one  notable 
exception,  accepted  the  Acts  of  Trade 
and  Navigation,  though  with  some 
natural  grumbling.  They  did  not  raise 
the  principle  of  no  taxation  without  re- 
presentation :  they  recognised  that  in 
return  for  the  right  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  it  was  not  altogether  in- 
equitable that  they  should  make  some 
contribution  to  Imperial  funds  ;  and 
their  charters,  at  any  rate,  forbade 
them  to  engage  in  a  war  of  tariffs  on 
their  own  account.  Lastly,  the  Colo- 
nies hoped  that  in  times  of  danger 
they  could  count  upon  English  pro- 
tection. 

But  the  question  of  Imperial  de- 
fence was  no  simple  matter  in  those 
days.  England's  powers  of  protec- 
tion were  limited  by  the  fact  that  she 
possessed  no  standing  army.  Charles 
indeed  had  made  shift  to  preserve  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  and  to  create  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  the  Blues,  two 
troops  of  Life  Guards,  and  two  regi- 
ments for  the  garrison  of  Tangier,  but 
Parliament  steadily  refused  to  recog- 
nise their  existence.  The  House  of 
Commons  never  voted  a  sixpence  for 
their  maintenance,  nor  passed  a  clause 
to  enable  discipline  to  be  preserved 
among  them.  Materials  of  war  Eng- 
land could  and  did  supply  with  some 
liberality,  and  the  King  even  went  so 
far  as  to  pay  three  independent  com- 
panies for  the  garrison  of  Jamaica  and 
the  Leeward  Islands.  But  at  really 
critical  times  there  was  no  force  ready 
for  service  out  of  England,  except  the 
two  regiments  of  Foot-Guards,  a  com- 
posite battalion  of  which  was  actually 


sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  suppress  the 
Virginian  rebellion  of  1677. 

It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  never  grudged  money  for  the 
English  fleet,  and  indeed  the  neglect 
of  the  navy  by  Charles  the  Second  has 
no  unimportant  bearing  on  that  period 
of  colonial  history.  But  a  fleet,  how- 
ever advantageous  to  the  West  Indies, 
would  have  been  of  little  profit  to  the 
North  American  colonists,  whose  coasts 
were  not  then  threatened.  Their 
danger  lay  with  the  indigenous  tribes 
of  Indians,  which  in  many  cases  were 
formidable  enough,  but  they  could 
hardly  expect  a  mother  country  with 
no  standing  army  to  protect  them 
against  these.  Every  colony  therefore 
possessed  its  own  militia,  which  was 
duly  organised  into  regiments  and  in- 
cluded practically  every  able-bodied 
white  man  in  the  community.  In 
point  of  fact  it  is  probable  that  the 
Colonies  could  have  turned  out  a 
larger  number  of  efficient  men  for 
military  duty  at  short  notice  in  1680 
than  they  can  in  the  present  year. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  meanwhile 
that  those  settlements  which  were 
most  inclined  to  defy  the  royal  autho- 
rity were  precisely  those  which  least 
needed  English  protection. 

But  there  was  yet  another  sei'vice 
for  which  the  Colonies  looked  not  in 
vain  to  the  mother  country  ;  for  the 
settlement  namely  of  disputes,  private 
or  public,  among  themselves,  and  for 
diplomatic  relations  with  foreign 
countries.  The  simplest  form  of  such 
dispute  would  be  that  of  an  individual 
who,  having  laboured  in  vain  to  obtain 
redress  for  some  wrong,  sought  for  it 
by  petition  at  the  hands  of  the  King. 
Again  an  appeal  lay  from  the  Colonial 
Courts  to  the  King  in  Council,  or  a 
litigant  could  bring  forward  his  griev- 
ance by  petition  to  the  same  source. 
The  same  right  of  resort  to  the 
sovereign  is  of  course  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  and  appeals  from  the  Colonial 
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Courts  are  still  heard  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

There  were  disputes  also  between 
individual  colonies,  and  these  were 
generally  rancorous  enough.  Indeed 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  English, 
for  a  race  that  aspires  to  rule  a  great 
Empire,  are  singularly  narrow,  jealous, 
and  small-minded.  Possibly  it  is  this 
very  characteristic  which  has  made 
their  Empire  so  wide,  for  if  every  man 
insists  on  founding  a  colony  for  him- 
self, which  was  the  English  principle,1 
the  result  must  inevitably  be  to  cover 
the  world  with  isolated  settlements. 
And  indeed  we  might  go  further,  and 
ask  without  more  ado  whether  this 
spirit  of  isolation  and  independence 
does  not  in  itself  absolutely  prohibit 
the  thought  of  United  Empire.  It  is 
still  rampant  among  us.  No  colonists 
are  prouder  of  their  country  than  the 
Australians,  and  yet  four  at  any  rate 
of  its  provinces  shut  out  each  other's 
produce,  while  there  is  actually  a  break 
of  gauge  in  the  railway  that  connects 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  Even 
more  striking  was  the  case  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  days  of  the  provincial 
governments ;  while  to  this  day  no 
Premier  dares  to  form  a  Ministry 
without  including  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative, irrespective  of  fitness,  from 
each  of  the  four  provinces.  But  these 
quarrels,  bitter  though  they  have  been, 
were  as  nothing  to  those  of  the  New 
England  States  of  America.  There 
were  differences  about  boundaries, 
differences  about  religion,  differences 
about  unoccupied  territory,  disputes 
about  trade,  disputes  about  home 
politics,  disputes  about  the  Indians. 
Indeed  the  provinces  carried  their  ill 
will  to  each  other  so  far  that  they 
allowed  their  traders  to  sell  arms  to 
the  Indians  with  the  full  knowledge 

1  Between  1574  and  1660  sixty  patents  were 
granted  for  settlements  by  the  Crown,  which, 
remembering  the  powerlessness  of  the  Crown 
from  1642  to  1660,  gives  an  average  of  a  new 
colony  nearly  eveiy  year. 


that  the  traffic  might  be  fatal  to  their 
neighbours. 

Lastly  there  were  the  disputes 
between  the  governors  and  the 
governed,  that  is  to  say  between  the 
Chartered  Companies  and  their  sub- 
jects. These  again  were  sufficiently 
bitter.  In  the  volume  before  us 
there  are  three  such  disputes  at  issue, 
in  Bermuda,  Newfoundland,  and 
Massachusetts.  The  cries  of  Bermuda 
are  the  loudest  of  any,  for  the  original 
company  had  degenerated  into  a 
narrow  oligarchy  of  monopolists  and 
oppressors,  as  grinding  in  their 
exaction  as  the  most  pitiless  of 
usurers.  The  unhappy  inhabitants, 
though  the  character  of  Charles  and 
of  his  Government  were  by  that  time 
pretty  well  known,  begged  earnestly 
to  be  allowed  to  pay  the  King's 
Customs  and  to  be  taken  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  Crown. 
The  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
instead  of  welcoming  the  chance,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  inquired 
patiently  and  painfully  into  the  whole 
case  and  took  the  Company  to  task 
on  a  single  point  only,  namely  that  it 
had  intercepted  petitions  from  the 
inhabitants  to  the  King,  or  in  other 
words  ignored  the  Imperial  authority. 
Finding  the  Company  recalcitrant,  it 
forthwith  instructed  the  Attorney- 
General  to  proceed  against  the  charter 
in  the  Courts  of  Law.  A  modern 
Colonial  Secretary  could  hardly  be- 
have with  more  statesmanship,  decency, 
and  moderation. 

The  foregoing  instance,  purposely 
selected  from  the  twentieth  year  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
sufficiently  shows  the  difficulties  with 
which  it  had  to  contend.  Here  was  a 
case  of  flagrant  misgovernment  which 
would  never  have  occurred  but  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Imperial  supervision 
during  the  Civil  War.  Nothing  but 
reliance  on  continued  anarchy  in 
England  could  have  emboldened  so 
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trifling  an  association  as  the  Bermuda 
Company  to  arrogate  to  itself  virtual 
independence ;  and  from  reliance  on 
anarchy  to  fomentation  of  anarchy  is 
but  a  step.  We  shall  now  follow  the 
action  of  the  Crown  in  a  far  more 
serious  case  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations 
had  hardly  settled  down  to  work  after 
the  Restoration  when  a  flood  of  bitter 
complaints  were  poured  into  it  from 
all  quarters  against  the  chartered 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Neighbouring  colonies  complained  of 
encroachment,  subjects  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  tender  consciences  of 
religious  persecution.  The  Board  of 
Customs  represented  that  the  colony 
went  its  own  way  in  the  matter  of 
trade,  ignored  the  King's  Customs, 
and  was  raising  up  a  stock  of  sheep  to 
the  prejudice  of  English  merchants 
and  in  defiance  of  all  regulations ; 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  confessed  that 
it  could  get  no  information  from  the 
colony's  agents  in  England  respecting 
any  matters  whatever.  Lastly  it  was 
reported  that  the  fugitive  regicides, 
Whalley  and  Goffe,  had  been  not  only 
harboured,  but  welcomed  and  honoured 
by  the  highest  officers  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

There  was  perhaps  nothing  very 
surprising  in  all  this.  Massachusetts 
was  a  colony  of  irreconcilables,  which, 
more  fortunate  than  others  of  its 
kind,  had  enjoyed  for  nearly  two 
generations  the  luxury  of  having  its 
own  way.  The  ruling  sentiment  of 
the  community  was  religious  bigotry, 
a  thing  which  must  in  all  cases  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  morality. 
Though  nominally  exiles  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  the  ruling 
faction  in  Massachusetts  lived  solely 
in  virtue  of  its  intolerance.  Persecu- 
tion had  early  led  to  secession,  and 
Roger  Williams,  driven  from  Boston, 
had  sought  a  haven  by  founding  a 
new  settlement  in  Rhode  Island ; 


wherefore  Massachusetts  hated  Rhode 
Island  as  it  professed  to  hate  the 
devil.  Readers  of  Hawthorne's 
SCARLET  LETTER  know  something  of 
the  sanguinary  code  by  which  the 
saints  of  Boston  sought  to  uphold 
sexual  morality  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  and  there  are  abundant 
examples  of  the  same  scattered  among 
the  Calendars  of  State  Papers.  Above 
all  their  wrath  was  kindled  against 
the  Quakers,  and  though  the  Quakers 
were  by  no  means  such  harmless  and 
innocent  citizens  in  those  days  as  they 
are  now  represented  to  be,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  treated  in  Boston  was 
positively  barbarous. 

The  curious  side  of  the  whole 
question  is  that  this  tyrannous  govern- 
ment was  after  all  only  a  resolute 
minority.  The  persuasion  which  it 
favoured  was  the  Congregational, 
governed  by  lay  elders.  They  allowed 
to  other  sects,  except  Quakers  and 
Papists,  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion, but  refused  to  admit  them  to 
baptism  and  communion,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  attend  their  services  un- 
der pain  of  a  fine  of  five  shillings.  The 
one  ceremony  to  which  those  outside 
their  own  sect  were  freely  admitted 
was  marriage,  provided  that  the  out- 
siders were  well  endowed.  Nor  did 
the  religious  disabilities  end  here, 
for  all  but  members  of  the  orthodox 
Church,  that  is  to  say  five  sixths  of 
the  population,  were  disfranchised  and 
excluded  from  public  office.  Lastly 
the  elect  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
in  the  matter  of  justice  and  taxation. 
The  magistrates  observed  less  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  the  nature  of  the 
offence  than  the  religious  professions 
of  the  persons  concerned  ;  and  it  was 
difficult  to  obtain  a  verdict  against  a 
member  of  the  congregation.  Magis- 
trates, elders,  and  ministers  were 
exempt  also  from  all  taxation,  and  the 
government  disposed  of  the  revenue 
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without  giving  any  account  of  it  to 
the  country.  Such  were  the  free 
institutions  of  Massachusetts.  The 
people  groaned  piteously  under  them, 
but  they  were  powerless  to  help  them- 
selves, so  firmly  had  this  resolute, 
bigoted,  oligarchy  set  its  foot  on 
their  necks. 

And  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  only  stern  at  home, 
but  enterprising  and  rapacious  abroad. 
In  1652  they  passed  beyond  the 
boundaries  fixed  by  their  charter  and 
appropriated  the  province  of  Maine  ; 
not  content  with  Maine  they 
swallowed  up  New  Hampshire  ;  and, 
still  insatiate,  were  busy  extending 
their  dominion  still  further,  when,  as 
shall  be  told,  the  mother  country  at 
last  interposed.  But  already  at  the 
Restoration  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  King  of  England  or  the  Company 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  should  be  ruler 
of  New  England  ;  already  the  colony, 
with  an  arrogance  which  in  its  way 
was  superb,  had  imposed  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  itself,  and  coined  money 
(base  money,  be  it  observed,)  with  its 
own  impress. 

Such  was  the  information  which 
kept  streaming  into  the  office  of  the 
new  Council  of  Plantations.  If  its 
members  had  urged  the  strongest 
measures  immediately  they  could 
hardly  have  been  blamed,  but  they 
did  not,  or  it  may  be,  dared  not. 
"  We  have  heard  [they  said  in  effect] 
but  one  side  of  the  question,  and  we 
have  therefore  prepared  a  letter  to  the 
Colony  of  all  possible  tenderness,  to 
encourage  them  to  submit  without 
alarm  or  distrust  to  the  King's 
authority ;  we  have  not  taken  notice 
of  their  sympathy  with  regicides  nor 
pressed  upon  them  the  Act  of  Navi- 
gation." And  there  presently  arrived 
a  specious  letter  of  loyalty  from 
Boston,  "  gratulatory  and  lowly,"  and 
of  course  stuffed  with  scriptural  texts, 
which  encouraged  the  King  to  take 


the  Council's  advice.  Accordingly  he 
wrote  the  colonists  a  letter  confirming 
their  charter,  granting  amnesty  for  the 
past,  and  refusing  to  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  its  evils ;  asking  only 
in  return  that  they  should  observe 
their  charter  strictly,  repeal  all  laws 
contrary  to  his  government,  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  and  ad- 
minister justice  in  his  name.  Taking 
the  circumstances  into  consideration 
the  tone  of  Charles's  letter  was  not 
only  moderate  but  generous. 

Matters  drifted  on  without  further 
development  until  1664,  when  the 
repeated  representations  of  the  dis- 
possessed grantees  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  caused  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  take  more  active  measures.  Even 
then  its  policy  was  of  the  mildest. 
It  determined  to  send  out  four  Com- 
missioners to  inspect  and  report  on 
the  whole  of  the  colonies  of  New 
England.  The  instructions  to  these 
Commissioners  were  most  tactful. 
They  were  to  land  at  Boston,  but  if 
ill-received  were  to  go  round  first  to 
the  other  settlements,  gain  them  over, 
and  then  returning  to  Massachusetts 
endeavour  by  the  gentlest  means  to 
persuade  the  Government  to  grant 
the  very  small  concessions  which  the 
King  had  asked  of  them.  They  were 
to  be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  any 
action  that  might  irritate  religious 
susceptibilities.  And  finally,  to  calm 
any  jealous  suspicions,  the  King  sent 
a  letter  to  Boston  explaining  that  the 
Commissioners  were  indeed  coming, 
but  with  no  designs  on  the  liberties  of 
the  Colonies  ;  their  mission  was  only 
to  adjust  disputed  boundaries  and 
prevent  further  quarrelling,  to  inquire 
into  complaints  made  by  foreign 
princes,  to  ascertain  the  strength  of 
their  foreign  neighbours,  and  to 
report  upon  the  American  settle- 
ments at  large. 

Mild  and  conciliatory  as  this  letter 
was,  it  threw  Massachusetts  into 
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mingled  wrath  and  fear.  The  Com- 
missioners meanwhile  set  sail,  and 
began  operations  by  driving  the  Dutch 
from  the  Delaware  and  from  New  York, 
and  ridding  the  English  settlements 
of  an  unwelcome  foreign  neighbour. 
But  this  useful  work  was  hardly  done 
when  the  ruling  powers  at  Massa- 
chusetts produced  a  long  wailing 
petition  to  the  King.  How,  they 
asked  plaintively,  how  can  you  say 
that  you  have  no  design  upon  our 
liberties,  when  you  send  out  com- 
missioners to  hear  complaints  against 
the  Colonies'?  ".Sir,  the  all-knowing 
God,  He  knows  our  greatest  ambition 
is  to  live  a  pure  and  a  quiet  life  in  a 
corner  of  the  world  without  offence 
to  God  or  man,"  and  so  forth,  in  a 
tone  that,  but  for  the  inevitable  cant 
of  it,  might  pass  for  an  early  speci- 
men of  American  humour. 

The  Commissioners  soon  discovered 
that  they  were  not  welcome  at  Boston, 
and  went  on  accordingly  to  the  other 
Colonies.  Rhode  Island,  who  had 
suffered  so  much  from  her  neighbours 
and  in  particular  from  Massachusetts, 
welcomed  her  deliverers  with  open 
arms.  New  Plymouth  and  Con- 
necticut also  thanked  the  King  with 
joy  for  his  goodness  in  inquiring  into 
their  state.  Even  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  the  Commissioners  were 
successful,  though  the  Boston  Govern- 
ment actually  issued  a  commission  to 
certain  persons  in  Maine  to  obstruct 
them,  and  gave  general  orders  to  New 
Hampshire  to  show  no  obedience  to 
them.  So  they  went  through  the 
settlements  hearing  complaints,  and 
redressing  them  where  they  could. 
Some  of  the  grievances  were  not 
pleasant  to  hear.  The  people  of 
Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire  re- 
presented that  Massachusetts  would 
not  even  allow  them  decent  burial  of 
their  dead.  Rhode  Island  preferred 
a  still  blacker  accusation.  Massa- 
chusetts had  for  twenty  years  actually 


subsidised  a  petty  Indian  chief 
to  annoy  them,  had  invaded  her 
territory,  and  carried  off  cattle  and 
even  men.  These  were  wrongs  not 
easily  to  be  redressed.  The  Com- 
missioners could  only  decide  that 
Massachusetts  had  no  right  to  New 
Hampshire  or  Maine,  and  reserve  the 
two  settlements,  pending  further 
instructions,  for  the  King.  They 
then  returned  to  Boston. 

Here  their  failure  was  complete. 
The  ruling  faction  had  seized  the 
opportunity  to  fill  the  settlement  with 
sinister  rumours.  The  Commissioners 
had  been  saddled  on  the  Governor  for 
entertainment  and  had  cost  the  country 
£300  ;  they  were  going  to  exact  a 
shilling  an  acre,  and  a  large  sum 
besides ;  they  were  going  to  abridge  the 
privileges  and  liberties  of  the  colony ; 
this  Commissioner  was  a  papist ;  that 
had  lived  with  a  naughty  woman  ;  a 
third  was  their  professed  enemy.  The 
statements  were  one  and  all  absolutely 
false,  but  they  served  their  purpose. 
The  Commissioners  were  thwarted, 
obstructed,  and  insulted  wherever  they 
turned ;  and  finally  a  small  matter 
brought  them  into  furious  conflict  with 
the  government.  At  that  time  the 
penalty  for  rebellion  against  parents  in 
Massachusetts  was  death.  A  prisoner 
in  Boston  gaol,  who  for  this  alleged 
crime  had  stood  for  an  hour  under  the 
gallows  with  a  rope  round  his  neck, 
received  thirty-nine  lashes,  and  been 
committed  to  prison  pending  payment 
of  an  impossible  fine,  appealed  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners 
received  his  appeal.  The  ruling  faction 
was  furious,  and  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal it.  One  imperious  letter  to  the 
unwelcome  strangers  succeeded  another 
as  their  interposition  in  the  affairs  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies  became  more 
fully  known  ;  and  after  a  last  angry 
correspondence,  wherein  the  Com- 
missioners told  the  Governor  and 
Council  that  their  letter  was  "  full  of 
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untruth  and  wanting  in  grammar  con- 
struction," they  took  their  leave,  not 
disguising  from  themselves  that  their 
mission,  so  far  as  regarded  Boston, 
had  completely  failed. 

On  their  return  they  presented  their 
report.  It  is  no  use,  they  said,  to 
palter  with  such  people.  They  have 
violated  their  charter  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
recall  it.  King  Charles  the  First  was  on 
the  point  of  doing  so  in  1637,  but  was 
prevented  by  troubles  at  home.  They 
hope  to  tire  you  out  by  writing  ;  they 
say  that  they  can  easily  spin  out 
seven  years  in  this  way,  and  that 
before  that  a  change  may  come ;  nay, 
some  have  even  dared  to  whisper  that 
a  change  might  be  already  on  its  way 
with  the  present  Dutch  war.  In 
this  last  sentence  lies  the  clue  to  the 
first  sixty  years  of  the  history  of 
Massachusetts ;  England's  embarrass- 
ment was  Boston's  opportunity. 

And  so  it  happened  in  1665.  The 
King,  who  had  by  this  time  assumed 
a  more  peremptory  tone,  formally  with- 
drew his  Commissioners  and  ordered 
the  Government  at  Boston  to  send  home 
agents  to  explain  its  conduct,  among 
whom  two  of  the  most  violent  recal- 
citrants were  summoned  to  appear  by 
name.  And  then  a  war  broke  out 
with  France  which  altered  the  whole 
situation.  The  King  asked  Massa- 
chusetts if  she  would  give  any  help 
in  the  defence  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  The  colony,  pardonably 
enough,  refused ;  but  she  did  not 
fail  to  add,  which  she  safely  could 
at  such  a  crisis,  that  she  could  not 
accept  the  King's  last  orders,  could 
not  in  fact  believe  them  to  be  his. 
A  few  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
who,  emboldened  by  the  Commissioners' 
visit,  had  petitioned  for  submission  to 
the  King,  were  persecuted  with  a 
virulence  that  effectually  checked 
similar  demonstrations  for  the  future. 
Nevertheless  as  a  mild  concession,  the 


Government  sent  a  ship's  load  of  pro- 
visions to  the  English  fleet  at  Barbados, 
which  Charles  did  not  fail  to  acknow- 
ledge with  the  warmest  thanks.  This 
system  of  alternately  disobeying 
orders  and  softening  their  disobedience 
with  timely  presents  they  now  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  further. 

In  1667  came  the  news  that  the 
Dutch  had  sailed  up  the  Medway  and 
threatened  London,  and  that  Claren- 
don, who  appears  to  have  advised  the 
original  despatch  of  the  Commissioners, 
had  been  driven  in  disgrace  from  the 
Court.  This  was  an  opportunity  not 
to  be  missed.  In  1668  the  Govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  marched  an 
armed  force  into  Maine  and  re-occupied 
it,  without  bloodshed  indeed  but  only 
just  without  it,  although  the  Com- 
missioners had  expressly  taken  the 
province  into  the  King's  hands ;  but 
lest  this  should  be  mistaken  for  a 
proof  of  insubordination,  they  presented 
the  King  with  a  few  dozen  masts  for  his 
fleet.  Having  thus  made  their  loyalty 
clear,  they  attempted  to  extract  tribute 
from  the  Indians  of  some  disputed 
territory,  but  were  answered  that  the 
chiefs  would  pay  to  King  Charles  and 
to  nobody  else ;  whereupon  in  the 
following  year,  1670,  they  seized  the 
territory  in  question,  to  the  boundless  in- 
dignation of  the  neighbouring  colonies. 
Of  King  Charles  himself  they  took 
very  little  notice  except  to  protest 
against  the  restitution  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  French,  for  they  recognised 
that  the  French  were  not  only  un- 
desirable neighbours,  but  also  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  their  own 
ambition. 

Thus  matters  drifted  till  in  1675 
the  wheel  turned,  and  Massachusetts 
herself  was  in  trouble.  The  Indians, 
irritated  by  her  gross  ill-treatment, 
rose  in  an  insurrection  which  at- 
tained at  one  moment  to  a  formid- 
able height.  The  English  Government 
on  the  other  hand  was  comparatively 
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free.  The  claimants  to  the  disputed 
provinces  had  never  ceased  to  urge 
their  rights  upon  the  Board  of  Trade ; 
the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  English 
merchants  represented  alike  that  it 
was  outrageous  for  Massachusetts 
alone  of  English  possessions  to  be 
exempt  from  the  Acts  of  Navigation, 
and  that  it  was  high  time  for  some- 
thing to  be  done. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  ?  The 
Commissioners  had  proved  a  failure  ; 
a  demand  for  agents  from  the  colony 
had  been  contemptuously  ignored.  It 
was  decided  to  send  over  a  special 
emissary,  one  Edward  Randolph,  with 
a  letter  from  the  King,  ordering 
agents  to  be  sent  from  Boston  to 
England  within  six  months,  there  to 
answer  sundry  complaints  against  the 
government.  Randolph  duly  sailed, 
and  in  June,  1676,  presented  himself 
at  Boston.  The  Council  read  the 
King's  letter,  informed  Randolph  that 
of  course  they  would  answer  it 
speedily,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  had 
no  further  directions  to  give  them 
from  the  King,  he  had  better  go.  In 
private  conversation,  however,  the 
Governor  gave  him  to  understand  that 
Massachusetts  did  not  think  itself 
bound  by  any  English  laws,  that  its 
own  were  sufficient,  and  that  it  ad- 
mitted no  appeal  to  the  King.  Mean- 
while of  course  reports  were  sedu- 
lously spread  that  the  King  nourished 
every  description  of  evil  design  against 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
colony ;  and  though  the  oppressed 
majority  took  heart  of  grace  to  ex- 
press their  loyalty  to  the  King  and 
their  hatred  of  the  government, 
Randolph  soon  perceived  that  he  was 
not  popular  with  the  ruling  faction.  So 
Randolph  came  home  and  made  his 
report,  which  contained  but  two  par- 
ticulars that  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
not  heard  before  a  hundred  times. 
These  were  that  Massachusetts  had 
already  picked  a  quarrel  with  New 


York,  and  that,  not  content  with 
defying  all  English  regulations  as  to 
trade,  she  was  actually  encroaching 
on  her  French  neighbours,  in  spite  of 
repeated  remonstrances  from  the 
French  Governor,  whereby  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  constant  fear  of  a 
French  invasion  and  were  more  miser- 
able than  ever. 

After  a  time  the  answer  of  Boston 
arrived  and  was  found  to  contain 
nothing  but  excuses.  The  Colonial 
Government  had  an  Indian  war  and 
an  epidemic  of  sickness  on  its  hands, 
and  really  could  not  find  time  to  obey 
the  King's  orders.  These  excuses,  as 
Randolph  at  once  explained,  were  no 
better  than  lies  ;  peace  with  the 
Indians  had  been  signed  before  his 
departure  from  New  England,  and  the 
death  of  three  or  four  rich  men  from 
old  age  did  not  constitute  an  epidemic. 
The  colony  was  peremptorily  ordered 
to  send  over  two  agents  without  delay, 
and  at  the  end  of  1676  they  at  last 
made  their  appearance. 

Then  Randolph  at  once  confronted 
them  with  the  charges  that  had  re- 
mained unanswered  for  more  than 
ten  years,  usurpation  of  territory,  the 
formation  of  an  independent  republic, 
protection  of  regicides,  issue  of  their 
own  coin,  religious  persecution,  viola- 
tion of  the  Acts  of  Trade,  and  con- 
sequent loss  to  the  King's  Customs. 
The  agents  in  vain  pleaded  that  they 
had  power  only  to  treat  of  matters 
affecting  the  disputed  property  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine ;  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  peremptory,  and  insisted 
that  the  charges  should  be  met. 
Randolph  could  prove  every  charge 
up  to  the  hilt,  and  the  agents  could 
but  plead  guilty  with  many  promises 
of  amendment.  They  were  kept  in 
the  country  sorely  against  their  will, 
till  February,  1679,  when  the  pressure 
of  the  Popish  Plot  and  other  domestic 
troubles  induced  the  King  to  let  them 
go,  with  strict  injunctions  that  Mas- 
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sachusetts  must  mend  her  ways  without 
delay  and  send  over  two  more  agents 
with  more  extensive  powers. 

Once  more  fortune  had  favoured 
Massachusetts,  for  the  Popish  Plot 
came  just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save 
her.  This  stroke  of  luck,  and,  if  Ran- 
dolph's repeated  statements  are  to  be 
believed,  the  encouragement  of  dis- 
loyal factions  in  England,  strengthened 
the  colony  in  her  insubordination. 
The  King  had  at  last  decided  to  take 
New  Hampshire  into  his  own  hands, 
and  Randolph  was  sent  out  to  set  the 
government  in  order.  Having  done 
so,  he  proceeded  to  Boston  to  enforce 
the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation, 
and  then  his  troubles  began  in  earnest. 
In  spite  of  fair  promises  the  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  was  not  one 
whit  altered,  and  all  the  old  abuses 
were  in  full  vigour.  Randolph's  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  trade  under  the 
Navigation  Acts  were  met  with  violent 
opposition.  Captains  threatened  to 
knock  him  on  the  head  for  interfering, 
and  the  courts  of  law  not  only  refused 
to  confirm  his  seizures,  but  cast  him 
in  heavy  damages  and  refused  his 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Crown.  Wearied 
out  and  in  terror  of  his  life,  he  begged 
that  strong  measures  might  be  taken 
at  once.  "  For  the  King  to  write 
more  letters,"  he  said,  "  will  signify 
no  more  than  the  London  Gazette." 

Meanwhile  no  agents  had  been  sent 
home.  The  Government  of  Massa- 
chusetts had  sympathetic  correspon- 
dents in  England ;  they  knew  that 
the  King  was  in  difficulties  over 
the  Exclusion  Bill  and  other  matters, 
and  with  delightful  sarcasm  excused 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  his 
Majesty  and  his  Privy  Council  must 
be  occupied  with  matters  of  greater 
importance.  In  fact  their  continued 
good  fortune,  favourably  interpreted 
by  their  religious  bigotry,  made  them 
think  themselves  invulnerable.  But 
they  were  reckoning  without  Edward 


Randolph,  to  whom  the  delay  and 
hesitation  in  taking  the  rebellious 
colony  by  the  throat  seemed  intoler- 
able and  absurd.  Urged  by  his  re- 
peated representations,  the  King  in 
1680  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Boston. 
It  was  received  with  hardly-disguised 
contempt,  and  then  at  last,  though 
not  till  after  long  delay,  Charles  in- 
structed the  Attorney-General  to  im- 
peach the  charter  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  English  Courts,  and  therewith 
the  resistance  of  the  colony  collapsed. 
The  case  of  Massachusetts  though 
flagrant  was  not  singular.  The  dis- 
loyalty and  disunion  among  the  settle- 
ments in  New  England  was  matched  by 
that  among  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
Barbados,  secure  to  windward,  would 
not  move  a  finger  to  save  the  Leeward 
Islands  from  being  eaten  up  by  Caribs, 
though  the  strongholds  of  those 
savages  were  islands  that  lay  within 
her  jurisdiction.  Even  to  this  day 
she  persists  in  standing  alone.  The 
Bahamas  again  were  no  better  than 
nests  of  pirates  which  preyed  impar- 
tially on  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and 
even  Jamaica  was  by  no  means  guiltless 
of  piracy.  The  Leeward  Islands  alone, 
trembling  before  the  presence  of  a 
French  fleet,  kept  compactly  together 
and  leaned  wholly  on  the  mother 
country.  Elsewhere  disloyalty  was 
rife.  Barbados  was  always  suspicious 
and  obstructive  towards  England,  and 
Jamaica,  with  a  strong  leaven  of  Crom- 
well's old  soldiers,  could  speak  words 
as  mutinous  as  Massachusetts  herself. 
In  fact  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  at  this  period  the  eyes  of  all  the 
Colonies  were  bent  on  Massachusetts,1 
and  that  many  of  them  were  ready,  if 
she  triumphed,  to  take  their  cue  from 
her.  And  indeed  it  seems  likely  that 
if  Massachusetts  had  succeeded  in 
gaining  her  independence  she  would 

1  This  expression  is  actually  used  by  one  of 
the  Commissioners  in  1666,  but  it  probably 
refers  to  the  American  Colonies  only. 
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by  her  restless  energy,  her  unscrupul- 
ousness,  and  the  iron  discipline  of  her 
rule  have  established  herself  even  then 
as  the  dominant  power  among  the 
English  in  North  America. 

And  now,  notwithstanding  her  de- 
feat in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
eyes  not  only  of  the  English  Colonies 
but  of  England  herself  are  bent  upon 
Massachusetts  to  this  day.  What 
Boston  was  in  1660,  that  she  was  in 
1774.  The  dangerous  neighbour  in 
Canada  had  been  removed  by  the 
arms  of  England,  and  the  question 
was  raised  of  contribution  to  Imperial 
funds  for  Imperial  defence.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  go  again  into  the  well- 
known  story ;  but  we  may  observe 
that  it  becomes  more  evident,  from 
every  fresh  light  that  is  shed  on  the 
history  of  that  memorable  quarrel, 
that  the  Americans  were  guided  less 
by  principle  than  by  prejudice.  We 
do  not  blame  them  on  that  account ; 
we  only  observe  the  fact,  for  it  is  full 
of  significance  for  us.  Many  volumes 
have  been  written  to  explain  why 
America  was  lost  to  England,  but  the 
truth  is  that  it  was  practically  lost  in 
the  first  two  generations  of  its  exist- 
ence. Edward  Randolph  saved  it  for 
a  century,  but  he  came  too  late  to  do 
more. 

So  the  traditions  of  Randolph  have 
perished,  and  those  of  Massachusetts 
endure  triumphant  to  this  day.  The 
story  of  the  eighteenth  century  has 
sunk  very  deeply  into  English  hearts. 


Since  1781  a  still  small  voice  has 
rung  perpetually  in  the  ears  of  English 
statesmen,  and  the  word  that  it  speaks 
is  America.  When  forty  years  ago 
some  new  settlements  in  a  new  con- 
tinent called  for  self-government,  Lord 
John  Russell  granted  it  without  any 
reservation.  No  tropical  territory  was 
withheld,  no  provision  was  made  for 
a  central  government,  no  stipulation 
was  introduced  that  trade  should  be 
free  within  the  continent  if  not  with- 
out it.  The  young  communities  were 
launched  on  their  voyage  with  the 
advice  to  follow  America  and  prosper. 
They,  and  not  they  alone  of  our  self- 
governing  colonies,  have  followed  her 
only  too  faithfully  ;  and  now  the  ques- 
tion remains  whither  she  will  lead 
them.  For  years  the  evils  of  the 
professional  politician  and  of  the  pur- 
chase of  votes  by  wholesale  misap- 
plication of  public  funds  have  been 
condemned  by  thoughtful  men  as 
indications  of  rottenness  ;  but  they 
were  always  silenced  by  the  cry  of 
American  prosperity.  Recent  events 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  thoughtful 
men  were  after  all  not  far  wrong,  and 
that  a  vicious  system  has  brought 
America  dangerously  close  to  a  great 
disaster.  If  the  day  ever  comes  when 
it  shall  be  with  our  Australian  colonies 
as  it  was  a  century  ago  with  our 
colonies  in  America,  they  will  at  least 
have  had  ample  time  and  opportunity 
for  deciding  which  part  of  their  model 
shall  be  taken  and  which  shall  be  left. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ABOUT  the  time  that  the  oaks  and 
beeches  at  Denehurst  were  strewing 
the  ground  with  their  withered  leaves, 
and  the  autumn  winds  were  beginning 
to  grow  searching  and  chill,  the  hot 
season  was  setting  in  at  Faravohitra, 
as  Dumazel's  plantation  was  called. 
As  soon  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  remain  for  a  time  Hugh,  keeping 
only  Rainkettaka  with  him,  had  sent 
away  his  porters  with  orders  to  return 
for  him  in  about  six  weeks,  the  two 
commodors,  or  headmen  of  the  bearers 
and  luggage  -  carriers  respectively, 
making  themselves  responsible  for 
producing  the  men  required  at  the 
end  of  that  time.  Already  three 
weeks  of  the  six  had  gone  by,  and 
Hugh,  now  recovered  from  his  bout  of 
fever,  was  enjoying  himself  vastly, 
after  a  fashion.  He  found  it  easy  to 
avoid  Dumazel,  Rahatsa  looked  well 
after  the  house  and  kitchen,  and  he 
was  able  to  get  a  little  sport  into  the 
bargain.  If  it  had  not  been  for  a 
constantly  recurring  sense  of  some- 
thing incomplete  in  his  life,  he  would 
have  been  as  nearly  happy  as  any  one 
can  be  in  this  imperfect  world  ;  but 
the  haunting  thought  that  some  link 
in  his  memory  was  lacking  grew 
stronger  day  by  day,  till  it  took  such 
complete  possession  of  him  as  alto- 
gether to  blind  him  to  Rahatra's  cun- 
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ningly-devised  little  attentions.  Often 
he  would  ask  her  to  play  her  valiha, 
for  its  strange,  sweet,  rambling  sounds 
seemed  somehow  connected  with  those 
formless  ideas  which  evaded  all  his 
efforts  to  reduce  them  to  sequence  and 
order.  He  would  sit  silent,  letting 
the  plaintive  music  fall  upon  his  ears, 
while  he  recalled  every  circumstance 
he  could  think  of  which  might  account 
for  his  strange  sensations.  And  the 
woman  by  his  side  would  pour  forth 
her  whole  savage  soul  in  a  passionate 
jangle  of  delicate  sound,  striving  thus 
to  draw  him  to  her. 

One  day  in  the  cool  of  the  after- 
noon, when  Dumazel  had  strolled  down 
to  a  more  distant  part  of  his  property 
to  inspect  the  progress  of  some  young 
coffee-bushes,  Rahatra  sat  on  the  ver- 
andah beside  Hugh's  chair.  She  had 
just  laid  her  valiha  aside,  and  the 
silence  roused  him  a  little  from  his 
meditations.  He  looked  rather  absently 
towards  his  companion,  who  was  gazing 
across  to  the  purple  mountains  in  the 
distance. 

"  Rahatra,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  who 
taught  you  to  arrange  your  hair  like 
that  1 " 

The  graceful  coil  round  the  back  of 
her  head  was  very  different  from  the 
usual  Malagasy  fashion  of  dressing 
the  hair  in  small  untidy  knots  arranged 
about  the  pate  at  more  or  less  sym- 
metrical intervals. 
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"  My  hair  is  done  vazaha  fashion/' 
said  Rahatra,  proudly. 

"  So  I  see,"  answered  Hugh;  "but 
who  showed  you  how  to  do  it  1  It 
looks  very  pretty."  She  looked  at  him 
a  little  mysteriously,  and  he  felt  piqued. 
"  Did  a  white  woman  show  you  ? "  he 
asked.  She  shook  her  head.  "  Du- 
mazel,  then — though  I  should  hardly 
think  so,"  he  added,  seeing  an  amused 
smile  break  over  her  face. 

"  No,  not  my  husband.  But  come, 
since  you  are  curious,  I  will  show  you 
where  I  learned  to  dress  my  hair." 

She  led  the  way  and  he  followed  into 
Dumazel's  sleeping-room,  against  the 
wall  of  which  stood  a  rough  wooden 
table  with  half-a-dozen  dirty,  tattered 
French  novels,  a  few  native  cigars,  a 
couple  of  cheap  razors,  and  a  some- 
what inefficient  comb  and  brush. 
Above  the  table  hung  a  small  mirror 
in  a  tawdry  gilt  frame,  and  beside  it  a 
little  old  faded  photograph  was  pinned 
to  the  leaf-rib  wall  by  a  common  brass- 
headed  pin ;  to  this  Rahatra  pointed, 
and  Hugh  drew  nearer  to  look. 

It  represented  a  handsome,  rather 
sensual-looking  woman  of  about  Ra- 
hatra's  age,  with  abundant  coils  of 
black  hair  arranged  like  her  own. 
This  then  was  her  model,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  very  handsome  one  ;  but 
it  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  woman  in 
the  photograph  which  kept  him  gazing 
with  curious  fascination  at  its  faded 
surface.  The  moment  he  saw  it,  Hugh 
knew  he  had  seen  the  woman  before : 
it  was  the  same  woman,  he  was  sure  of 
it ;  and  yet  when  he  had  seen  her  the 
lovely  face  had  not  borne  its  present 
calm  expression.  And  as  he  gazed, 
this  new  link  in  his  thoughts  brought 
all  the  old  floating  fancies  in  its  train. 
Once  more  the  sweet-scented  air  of  a 
tropical  night  was  charged  with  a 
heavy  distant  rumble  that  was  not 
thunder,  and  swiftly  on  that  came  the 
vague  memory  of  a  stagnant  ditch 
with  its  white-starred  water-weeds ; 


then  followed  the  sounds  of  Rahatra's 
valiha  and  a  girl's  figure  in  a  white 
dress  under  trees  that  somehow  did 
not  seem  to  be  tropical  ones.  Rahatra 
stood  by,  interested,  but  somewhat 
uneasy  at  his  silence. 

"  That  woman  is  dead,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"  Is  she  1  "  he  answered. 

"Did  you  know  her1?"  asked 
Rahatra  eagerly. 

"  Yes, — no, — that  is,  I  think  so. 
Upon  my  word  I  seem  to  know 
nothing  about  anything.  I  really 
believe  I  am  going  mad,"  he  said 
impatiently. 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  very  beauti- 
ful ?  "  asked  Rahatra,  jealously. 

"  Yes,  oh  yes, — but  not  as  handsome 
as  you  are,"  he  added  prudently,  begin- 
ning to  collect  himself  again  a  little. 

As  he  lit  his  pipe  after  dinner  that 
evening,  Hugh  thought  once  more 
over  an  idea  which  had  several  times 
occurred  to  him,  but  which  he  had 
previously  dismissed  as  calculated  to 
expose  him  to  ridicule. 

"  I'll  write  to  Bryant,"  he  said  to 
himself ;  "I  can't  stand  this  dual 
existence  any  longer.  I'll  ask  him  if 
he  knows  whether  I  was  ever  at  any 
time  acquainted  with  a  young  woman 
who  persistently  turned  her  back  to 
the  sound  of  a  ghostly  fiddle,  and 
whether  I  ever  saw  a  lovely  female 
posing  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  whether 
those  two  ideas  were  connected  with 
a  ditch  covered  with  water-weeds. 
But  after  all,  if  I  go  writing  a  pack 
of  nonsense  of  that  kind,  poor  old 
Bryant  will  fancy  I'm  going  mad,  and 
that  that  unlucky  knock  on  the  head 
I  got  when  the  train  was  wrecked,  has 
affected  my  brain." 

Nevertheless  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  write  the  letter,  and  repaired  to  his 
own  quarters  for  that  purpose.  His 
room  was  large  and  fairly  lofty,  being 
really  a  sort  of  annexe  to  the  hut 
used  for  storing  the  coffee  and 
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the  rush-bags  for  packing  it.  Rain- 
kettaka,  having  prepared  his  master's 
things  for  the  night  and  lighted  his 
travelling  -  lamp,  had  departed  to 
fraternise  as  usual  with  the  workers 
on  the  plantation  who  lived  in  a 
cluster  of  huts  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away.  There  were  sounds  in  his 
room,  however,  and  upon  entering 
Hugh  found  one  of  the  slaves  at  work 
there.  She  was  an  old  woman,  usually 
employed  about  the  house,  but  appar- 
ently one  of  those  useful  individuals 
of  no  particular  profession  and  able 
to  fill  almost  any  post  where  personal 
exertion  can  take  the  place  of  skill. 
Neni  Be  was  a  hideous  old  creature, 
with  grizzled  locks  that  hung  round 
her  unkempt  head  like  the  tags  in  a 
goat's  beard.  Her  eyes  were  bleared, 
her  temples  hollow,  and  her  face 
seamed  with  a  thousand  wrinkles ; 
her  lean  old  arms  looked  as  if  they 
were  covered  with  leather,  and  beneath 
her  short  straight  petticoat  of  coarse 
rofia  fibre  appeared  her  scarred  and 
withered  feet.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Neni  Be  was  not  a  prepossessing 
object  as  she  sat  panting  upon  a  bag 
of  coffee  which  she  proposed  to  carry 
away. 

"What  are  you  doing1?"  asked 
Hugh. 

"  I  must  carry  these  ten  bags,  and 
all  the  sacks  into  the  other  shed," 
she  answered. 

"  But  they're  too  heavy,"  he  said ; 
"  that  is  work  for  a  man.  Why 
don't  they  send  one  of  the  men  from 
the  plantation  ?  "  Neni  shook  her 
head;  she  did  not  know.  "Well, 
leave  it  till  to-morrow  morning  at  any 
rate,"  said  Hugh,  eyeing  the  poor 
breathless  old  creature  with  strong 
feelings  of  compassion. 

Again  Neni  Be  shook  her  head. 
"  Madame  Rahatra  said  it  must  be 
done  now,  before  I  sleep.  In  the 
morning  I  must  dress  her  hair  ;  there 
will  be  no  time  to  carry  sacks." 


Hugh  hesitated.  He  had  an  idea 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  economy  of  this  house- 
hold ;  yet  as  a  man,  young  and  strong, 
he  could  not  remain  to  watch  this 
wretched,  worn-out  old  woman  carry 
burdens  beyond  her  strength.  He 
glanced  out.  The  front  door  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  building ;  the 
destination  of  the  coffee-sacks  was 
but  a  few  yards  away,  and  equally 
out  of  sight  of  any  one  else.  With  a 
resigned  sigh,  for  the  night  was  warm, 
he  pulled  off  his  coat.  "  Come  along, 
Neni ;  if  you  must  do  them  to-night, 
I'll  help  you.  Show  me  where  they 
are  to  go." 

Dumb  with  amazement  the  old 
woman  watched  him  shoulder  a  bag 
and  turn  to  her  for  guidance.  "  You 
are  going  to  carry  them  1  "  she  cried, 
accentuating  the  first  word. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course,"  he  answered, 
anticipating  and  rather  dreading  the 
effusive  gratitude  which  he  feared 
would  follow.  But  Neni,  though  she 
helped  to  raise  the  sacks  and  walked 
before  him  to  the  other  shed,  did  not 
utter  another  word  until  his  self- 
imposed  task  was  done. 

"  I  have  had  sons — yes,  four  sons, 
as  strong  and  tall  as  yourself,  Vazaha. 
They  are  dead,  all  dead  before  their 
mother ;  but  to-night  one  is  alive 
again.  I  never  thought  to  see  another 
carry  my  burdens.  You  are  a  wonder- 
ful man,  Vazaha."  And  with  that 
the  old  crone  disappeared,  muttering 
as  she  went. 

When  he  had  cooled  down  a  little, 
Hugh  brought  out  his  writing-ma- 
terials, and  filled  a  couple  of  sheets 
with  such  news  of  himself  as  he 
thought  would  interest  his  friend. 
Then  he  gave  him  some  account  of 
his  troublesome  phantoms,  entreating 
him,  if  possible,  to  direct  his  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  the  writer  towards 
some  solution  of  the  puzzle.  This 
done,  he  went  to  bed ;  but  the  night 
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was  hot,  and  there  was  a  hole  in  his 
mosquito  curtain,  for  which  Rain- 
kettaka  suffered  next  morning.  He 
lay  and  swore,  trying  savagely,  and 
of  course  ineffectually,  to  make  war 
upon  his  foes  ;  and  then,  in  a  short 
interval  of  comparative  peace,  fell  to 
thinking  again  of  the  letter  he  had 
written.  "If  I  could  only  remember 
some  name,  or  even  the  fragment  of  a 
name,  I  might  think  that  there  was 
really  something  genuine  about  the 
matter ;  but  I'm  bothered  if  I  can 
recollect  anything  of  the  kind."  Then 
he  had  a  happy  thought,  and  began 
trying  various  female  names  to  see 
if  the  girl  of  his  dreams  seemed  to 
answer  to  them,  but  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  nothing  appeared  suitable.  He 
was  considering  the  possibility  of 
Phyllis  when  the  mosquitoes  subsided 
a  little  and  he  fell  asleep,  to  see  once 
.more  his  usual  tantalising  vision. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  it  seemed  to 
:him  that  he  could  dimly  guess  at  the 
woman's  face  :  he  did  not  seem  actually 
to  see  it,  but  he  was  aware  that  the 
eyes  were  kindly  and  that  she  smiled 
upon  him ;  and,  while  he  tried  to 
speak  to  her,  the  strains  of  Rahatra's 
valiha  mingled  oddly  with  the  sound 
of  English  trees  waving  in  the  sum- 
•mer  breeze.  Next  a  man's  voice  in 
inarticulate  sounds  made  him  turn  to 
see  who  was  coming  ;  and  finally  he 
became  aware  that  these  last  noises 
were  not  caused  by  his  imagination, 
but  by  M.  Philippe  Dumazel,  whose 
room  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
flimsy  partition  through  which  every 
sound  was  distinctly  audible.  He 
was  tossing  and  apparently  dreaming 
uneasily,  for  every  now  and  then  a 
muttered  word  reached  the  listener. 

"  If  Dumazel  doesn't  look  out,  he'll 
have  a  fit  of  the  horrors.  He  drinks 
an  awful  quantity  of  spirits,  and  if 
such  a  thing  were  to  happen  while 
I'm  here  I  should  be  in  a  pretty 
hoJe,"  reflected  Hugh  ;  and  these  re- 


flections led  him  pretty  soon  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  just  as  well 
his  own  departure  was  little  more 
than  a  fortnight  off.  In  addition  to 
the  doubtful  advantages  of  his  host's 
society,  Hugh  was  beginning  to  feel 
that  Rahatra  herself  was  not  altoge- 
ther an  easy  person  to  get  on  with 
satisfactorily.  This  young  man, 
though  laying  claim  to  no  especial 
sanctity  of  disposition,  had  yet  a 
great  regard  for  his  neighbour's  rights 
in  respect  of  his  wife,  and  was  not 
conscious  of  the  least  intention  of 
making  love  to  that  very  attractive 
young  person.  Of  late,  however, 
various  little  circumstances  had  forced 
him  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that 
this  rectitude  was  not  especially  ac- 
ceptable to  the  lady  herself  ;  indeed 
he  was  now  in  a  better  position  to 
appreciate  the  platitudes  he  had  once 
heard  from  a  certain  missionary  friend 
of  his  mother  concerning  the  beauty 
and  unscrupulousness  of  the  female 
natives  of  Madagascar.  And  thus 
musing  he  fell  asleep  again  with  a 
definite  intention  of  sending  off  Rain- 
kettaka  with  his  filanzahn  to  the 
nearest  village  where  it  could  undergo 
some  needful  though  trifling  repairs. 

Next  day  he  came  across  Neni  Be  hoe- 
ing among  the  young  coffee  bushes  on 
the  furthest  confines  of  the  plantation. 
They  were  quite  alone,  and  he  stood 
watching  her  in  silence  for  some  time 
before  she  spoke.  Suddenly  she  looked 
up  at  him,  and  laid  down  her  hoe. 

"  Come  with  me,  Yazaha,"  she 
said  ;  "  come  with  me  and  try  your 
luck."  She  turned  towards  the  belt 
of  forest,  and  he  slowly  followed,  feel- 
ing rather  incredulous.  "  How  am  I 
to  try  my  luck  1 "  he  inquired.  "  I 
hope  it  is  not  far;  the  day  is  hot." 
"  Not  far,  not  far,"  cried  Neni  beckon- 
ing him  on,  and  presently  he  found 
himself  entering  the  chilly  shade  of 
the  trees. 

Neni  Be  trotted  resolutely  forward, 
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following  a  winding  track  among  the 
bushes.  It  seemed  to  be  more  or  less 
frequented,  and  Hugh  was  just  be- 
ginning to  wonder  where  she  was 
taking  him  when  the  path  led  sud- 
denly out  into  a  kind  of  small  glade. 
It  was  a  dismal  spot,  for  the  trees 
stood  so  thickly  round  as  to  keep  all 
light  and  air  from  the  dull  coarse 
grass.  Exactly  in  the  centre  of  this 
glade  was  a  curious  little  hollow  about 
three  feet  deep,  of  a  circular  form, 
and  sloping  gradually  from  the  sides 
towards  the  centre.  "  Stand  here," 
said  Neni,  pointing  to  a  spot  about 
three  yards'  distance  from  the  hole, 
and  putting  a  small  pebble  into  his 
hand.  "Now  throw,  throw  well,  Vazaha, 
that  the  stone  may  fall  within  the 
hole." 

Not  being  afflicted  with  the 
nervousness  consequent  upon  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  tremen- 
dous issues  involved,  Hugh  threw, 
and  the  little  pebble  fell  with  a  small 
dull  sound  upon  many  similar  com- 
panions in  the  hole.  Neni  Be  pressed 
eagerly  forward,  and  kneeling  down  by 
the  mystic  hollowpeered  into  itwithher 
bleared  old  eyes  winking  like  an  owl's 
in  sunshine,  as  she  sought  to  see  his 
stone.  "  There  it  is,"  she  said,  "  there, 
the  black  one  with  a  white  line,  right 
in  the  middle.  Blessed  art  thou, 
Vazaha ;  luck  and  happiness  and  a 
great  reward  are  yours.  Some  are 
born  for  that,  and  others  for  sorrow. 
Never  yet  have  I  been  able  to  cast  a 
stone  into  the  magic  hole  ;  but  yours 
lies  fair  and  true  in  the  middle." 

"  But  every  one  can  get  luck  in  that 
easy  way,  Neni,"  said  Hugh  smiling 
at  her  enthusiasm,  which  made  her 
look  more  hideous  than  ever. 

"  No,"  she  said  solemnly,  "  no. 
You  are  wise,  Vahaza,  and  doubtless 
understand  many  things  of  which  I 
know  nothing ;  but  this  I  do  know, 
that  none  who  are  to  be  unlucky  and 
wretched  can  cast  a  pebble  into  that 


hole.      Easy   it  seems,   but   there  are 
many  things  we  do  not  understand." 

"  Well,"  said  Hugh,  "  I  suppose  the 
business  is  over  now,  or  do  you  want 
me  to  throw  any  more  1  Shall  I  send 
one  in  for  you,  Neni  Be  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  sadly.  "  It 
would  be  of  no  use  ;  each  for  himself, 
there  is  no  other  way.  But  now, 
Vazaha,  that  we  are  here  by  ourselves, 
I  will  tell  you  something,  for  I  know 
you  will  not  betray  me.  Do  you  love- 
Madame  Rahatra  1 " 

He  started  a  little,  but  answered 
easily  enough,  "  No,  certainly  not." 

Ne"ni  Be  sank  her  voice  almost  to  a 
whisper.  "  Do  nothing  to  offend  her. 
She  is  strong,  strong  in  ways  you 
know  nothing  of  ;  but  do  not  let  her 
snare  you  with  her  love.  Rahatra  is 
a  witch." 

He  stared  at  the  old  woman  incre- 
dulously. "  A  witch  !  "  he  echoed. 

"  Hush  !  The  trees  may  hear  you. 
All  the  slaves  fear  her,  but  only  I 
know  she  is  a  witch,  and  if  she  knew 
that  I  knew  it  she  would  kill  me. 
But  you  are  good,  Vazaha ;  you  hav& 
helped  me,  and  I  may  perhaps  do- 
something  for  you.  If  I  can,  I  will." 

They  returned  to  the  plantation 
together,  Hugh  musing  deeply  upon 
this  new  sort  of  witch.  Hitherto 
the  members  of  the  sisterhood  had 
been  associated  in  his  mind  with 
steeple-crowned  hats,  broomsticks,  and 
aerial  excursions  on  moonlight  nights. 
Evidently  the  Madagascar  witch  was 
quite  a  different  person,  and,  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  a  much  more 
attractive  one. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ONE  November  morning  about  nine 
o'clock  James  Bryant  stood  before  his 
dressing-table  in  Jermyn  Street  rue- 
fully contemplating  in  the  glass  a 
certain  waistcoat,  the  three  last 
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buttons  of  which  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  meet  by  any  means  short  of 
physical  force.  Outside  the  fog  hung 
thick  and  raw,  through  which  a  few 
cloaked  and  muffled  phantoms  slipped 
and  stumbled  along  the  muddy 
streets ;  only  the  sparrows  seemed  to 
be  unaffected  by  the  dismal  aspect 
of  their  world,  as  they  chirped  and 
chattered  with  their  usual  saucy 
gaiety.  Bryant  peered  out  over  the 
dingy  muslin  blind,  and  drew  back 
with  a  shiver. 

"I'm  getting  too  stout  again,"  he 
sighed  to  himself.  "  I  must  have 
more  exercise,  and  I  certainly  can't 
get  it  here ;  who  could  walk  in  such 
streets  and  such  weather  !  " 

After  the  expression  of  these  senti- 
ments, and  with  the  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Bryant  was  comfortably  provided 
with  ready  money,  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  same 
evening  found  him  at  the  Bedford 
Hotel  in  Brighton.  As  he  sat  over 
his  dinner  he  mapped  out  for  himself 
a  series  of  conscientious  walks  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  his  health 
and  appearance,  on  which  latter  point, 
though  few  people  knew  it,  he  was 
somewhat  sensitive. 

Accordingly  on  the  very  next  after- 
noon he  set  forth,  walking  steadily 
along  the  crowded  King's  Road  and 
past  Brunswick  Terrace,  and  then 
pushing  forward  till  he  had  reached 
the  very  outskirts  of  the  spreading 
town.  He  now  looked  at  his  watch, 
determined  to  give  himself  ten  brisk 
minutes  more,  and  on  his  return  to 
allow  himself  a  cigar  upon  the  bench 
facing  the  sea,  which  he  had  now 
reached,  and  some  way  back  from 
which  stood  a  pretty  little  old- 
fashioned  house.  Carrying  out  his 
programme  conscientiously,  he  re- 
turned in  process  of  time  to  the  bench, 
only  to  find  it  occupied  by  a  lady, 
which  he  considered  put  both  smoking 
and  resting  quite  out  of  the  question 


for  him.  As  he  came  nearer,  how- 
ever, something  struck  him  as  familiar 
about  the  figure,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  quite  close  he  felt  no  doubt  about 
her  identity.  Crossing  to  the  front  of 
the  seat,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  Good  afternoon,  Miss  Thayne." 

As  Phoebe  looked  at  him  in  return 
he  was  struck  by  the  change  which  a 
year  had  wrought. 

"Why,  Mr.  Bryant,  who  would 
have  thought  of  seeing  you  here  !  " 

"  I  might  say  the  same,"  he  an- 
swered ;  ' '  only  you  see  every  one  within 
reasonable  distance  of  Brighton  runs 
down  here  in  November,  so  as  not  to 
forget  what  the  sun  is  like." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "the  weather  is 
lovely  here ;  it  has  done  my  uncle  a 
great  deal  of  good  already.  My 
cousin,  Anthony  Holson,  has  taken 
this  little  house  for  a  month,  so  we 
are  all  here  while  Denehurst  is  being 
cleaned." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Bryant 
rather  uneasily ;  "  but  who  did  you 
say  had  taken  the  house  1 " 

"  Anthony,  my  cousin  ;  oh,  I  forgot 
that  you  have  probably  not  heard  that 
he  returned  suddenly  a  few  months 
ago.  He  was  not  really  killed  at 
Saint  Florel  at  all.  Some  old  Indian 
woman  took  care  of  him  and  nursed 
him  well." 

"  Ah,"  Bryant  could  not  help  throw- 
ing some  doubt  into  the  tone  of  his 
interjection. 

"  And  what  have  you  been  doing  1 " 
asked  Phoebe,  who  was  unfeignedly 
glad  to  see  him,  although  the  associa- 
tions he  awakened  were  painful  enough 
to  the  poor  soul.  "  Have  you  been 
travelling  much  1 " 

"No,"  said  he  laughing;  "I  am 
getting  too  old  now,  Miss  Thayne,  for 
that  sort  of  amusement ;  I  prefer  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  and  regular 
meals.  I've  let  my  friend  Strong  go 
alone  this  time;  just  now,  I  believe 
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he  is  roughing  it  somewhere  in  Mada- 
gascar, but  it  is  some  time  since  I  had 

o  3 

a  letter." 

"  What  did  you  say  ? "  she  cried  in 
a  sharp  strained  voice,  while  a  pink 
flush  rose  suddenly  in  her  cheeks. 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Hugh  is 
alive  ? " 

She  sat  staring  at  him  with  a  rigid 
face  and  parted  lips.  Bryant  knew 
all  in  an  instant,  and  being  a  most 
tender-hearted  man,  wished  the  next 
few  minutes  were  well  over.  "  Yes," 
he  answered  quietly.  "  Hugh  Strong- 
is  still  alive.  He  got  into  a  railway 
accident  at  a  junction  not  far  from 
your  station,  and  was  much  injured 
but  not  killed." 

"  And  he  went  away  like  that ! " 
she  said  in  a  low  tone  to  herself,  clasp- 
ing her  two  hands  tightly  together. 
"  He  left  me  all  this  time,  without 
one  word  or  sign !  Why  isn't  he 
dead  1 "  she  cried  passionately.  "  Oh, 
the  shame  of  having — 

Bryant  sat  down  beside  her.  He 
was,  as  we  have  said,  very  tender- 
hearted, and  consequently  entertained 
the  greatest  possible  objection  to  being 
placed  in  uncomfortable  and  dis- 
tressing situations ;  he  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  run  away  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  a  sense  of  painful  duty 
compelled  him,  and  he  bravely  stood, 
or  rather  sat,  his  ground.  "  My  dear 
Miss  Thayne,"  he  began,  "  although 
circumstances  unfortunately  prevented 
a  final  confidence  between  my  friend 
and  myself,  yet  I  was  well  aware  of 
his  great  admiration  for  you."  She 
did  not  answer,  but  a  soft  mist  began 
to  gather  in  her  eyes.  "  I  think  I 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
would  have  listened  kindly  to  him," 
pursued  Bryant  in  very  gentle  tones  ; 
"  and  in  that  case  I  am  sure  you 
would  not  wish  to  be  hard  on  him  now. 
Part  of  the  injury  he  sustained  in  his 
accident  was  connected  with  the  brain, 
and  it  has  had  a  very  strange  and  un- 


happy consequence.  It  has  affected 
his  memory,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
make  out  by  very  cautious  questioning, 
my  friend  has  completely  lost  all  re- 
collection of  a  certain  definite  period  in 
his  life,  and  that  period  seems  to  begin 
with  our  visit  to  Reunion  and  to  have 
ended  with  the  accident.  Everything 
between  is  blank.  You  must  be 
merciful."  Her  face  relaxed  and  the 
bright  tears  began  to  drop.  "  I  did 
my  best,  Miss  Thayne,"  he  continued. 
"  I  came  down  as  soon  as  my  friend 
had  fairly  recovered andsawyour cousin 
Mr.  Sawbriclge.  You  were  away,  I 
think,  at  the  time.  I  told  him  then 
what  I  knew,  and  he  assured  me  that 
he  would  mention  it  to  you  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  if  he  thought 
it  expedient." 

"  Mason  was  very  cruel,"  she  said  ; 
"he  never  spoke  a  word,  though  he 
might  have  guessed — Ah,  how  I  hate 
him  !  " 

Bryant  started  a  little  at  this  out- 
burst ;  it  gave  him  a  glimpse  of  feelings 
more  intense  than  he  had  credited 
Phoebe  with  possessing.  "  The  doctor 
says,"  he  went  on  again,  "  that  people 
affected  like  Hugh  have  been  known 
to  recover,  at  longer  or  shorter 
intervals  of  time ;  it  is,  however, 
quite  impossible  to  predict  how  any 
one  case  may  turn  out.  And  I  should 
be  doing  wrong  not  to  tell  you  that 
in  many  instances  there  is  no  recovery 
at  all.  I  have  heard  from  Strong 
several  times,  but  he  has  so  far  not 
given  me  the  least  hint  that  he  has 
begun  to  fill  in  the  blank  in  his 
memory ;  and  we  have  been  warned 
not  to  attempt  to  do  so  for  him." 

"  I  hope  for  my  own  sake  that  the 
year  he  has  lost  may  remain  blank," 
she  said  bitterly.  "  I  wonder  what 
he  would  think  of  me  if  he  were  to 
recover  now  !  " 

"  He  would  think  as  he  thought 
before,"  said  Bryant. 

"  I  am  a  very  unhappy  woman,  Mr. 
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Bryant,  and  if  my  unhappiness  is  my 
own  fault  that  only  makes  it  harder 
to  bear.  Women  are  all  weak  and 
foolish,  I  think  ;  I  am  sure  I  am.  I 
seemed  to  have  no  strength  left  to 
fight  against  him.  I  struggled  as 
long  as  I  could,  but  it  was  like  flinging 
one's  self  against  a  solid  wall  that  could 
not  feel,  so  at  last  I  yielded." 

"  But  against  whom  have  you  been 
fighting ;  who  is  so  powerful  and 
irresistible  1 "  asked  her  companion 
rather  mystified. 

"  Anthony,  my  cousin.  Before  I 
went  away  I  used  to  hate  him ;  I 
think  I  hate  him  now,  but  he  is  so 
strange  and  strong,  and  I  seem  to 
have  some  sort  of  fascination  for  him  ; 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why.  How 
can  a  man  wish  to  marry  a  woman 
who  does  not  like  him  1 "  concluded 
poor  Phoebe  tearfully.  "  I  cannot 
understand  such  a  thing." 

"  But  you  would  surely  not  dream 
of  marrying  your  cousin  1 "  said 
Bryant. 

"  I  have  promised  to  marry  him  ; 
our  wedding-day  is  to  be  in  a  week  or 
two.  He  and  Mason  are  up  in  London 
now  about  some  law-business  connected 
with  the  marriage.  Since  I  saw  you 
an  old  man  died,  a  cousin  of  mine 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  after  his 
son's  death  all  his  money  and  property 
come  to  me." 

"  And  you  are  going  to  marry 
Anthony  Holson  !  "  said  Bryant  in- 
credulously. "  I  would  never — 

"  Don't  be  hard  on  me,"  pleaded 
Phoebe  interrupting  him  ;  "I  did  not 
yield  at  once,  indeed  I  did  not.  I 
begged  him  to  let  me  go  away,  and 
earn  my  living ;  I  would  have  been  a 
servant,  anything.  And  he  listened  to 
me  quite  quietly,  and  then  began  to 
show  me  how  impossible  it  would  be. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  world  or  how 
such  people  as  myself  are  treated,  and 
Anthony  gave  me  a  sort  of  idea  of 
what  might  possibly  happen  to  a 


woman  as  silly  and  ignorant  as  I  am. 
Then  I  saw  that  that  would  not  do  ; 
and  how  could  I  run  away,  with  no  one 
to  go  to  or  to  help  me  1  I  couldn't 
teach  any  one  more  than  the  alphabet, 
I  suppose ;  and  I  couldn't  sweep 
a  room  or  cook  a  dinner,  I'm  sure. 
So  I  was  obliged  to  stay  where  I  was, 
and  Anthony  grew  more  and  more 
gentle  and  kind,  and  whenever  he  got 
the  least  chance  told  me  over  and  over 
again  how  he  loved  me,  till  I  felt  as 
if  I  was  driven  into  a  corner ;  and  at 
last  I  promised  to  marry  him,  though 
I  told  him  I  did  not  care  for  him. 
Ah,  you  don't  know  how  miserable  I 
am  ! "  cried  poor  Phoebe,  her  tears 
falling  fast  as  she  found  herself  at  last 
able  to  speak  to  some  one  whom  she 
knew  would  understand.  "  I'm  not 
brave  and  undaunted  like  the  girls  one 
reads  of  in  books,  who  defy  the  lovers 
they  don't  like  and  run  away  and  seek 
their  fortunes.  I  am  such  a  miserable 
coward.  Mr.  Bryant,  promise  me  one 
thing.  If  Hugh  should  ever  remember 
me,  tell  him  about  me  as  kindly  as 
you  can.  I  love  him  as  much  as  ever 
I  did,"  she  continued  with  heightening 
colour.  "  I  have  never  failed  in  that, 
but  till  this  afternoon  I  thought  he 
was  dead.  Anthony  says  that  I 
shall  learn  to  love  him,  but  I  know  in 
my  own  heart  that  that  can  never  be. 
I  can  never  love  any  one  again  !  " 

James  Bryant's  state  of  mind  as  he 
listened  to  this  confession  was  in- 
describable. If  he  had  read  of  a 
similar  woman  in  a  book  he  would 
have  called  her  very  hard  names ;  but 
to  sit  on  a  bench  with  a  lovely  girl 
who  tells  you  the  same  pitiful  tale, 
and  weeps  while  she  acknowledges  her 
own  weakness,  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  "  May  I  ask,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  if  your  cousin  knows  that  you  were 
engaged  to  Mr.  Strong  1 " 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  why  should  I 
tell  him  1  No  one  knew  of  it,  but  our 
two  selves.  If  I  had  ever  mentioned 
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such  a  thing  it  would  only  have  made 
Anthony  even  more  set  upon  his  own 
way." 

Upon  reflection  Bryant  felt  that 
there  was  reason  in  this  view  of  the 
case.  Then  another  idea  occurred  to 
him.  Did  Phoebe  know  anything  of 
the  ugly  suspicion  which  had  attached 
itself  to  her  cousin  in  Reunion  1  Per- 
sonally Bryant  did  not  think  Holson 
guilty  of  the  murder ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  conceal  from 
himself  the  fact  that  to  establish  the 
man's  innocence  would  be  as  difficult 
as  to  prove  his  guilt.  Should  he 
allow  Phoebe  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  all  that  concerned  the  matter,  or 
would  she  afterwards  blame  him  for 
not  telling  her  1  He  sighed  and  fid- 
geted about  on  the  bench,  with  an 
irritable  sense  of  having  been  placed 
in  an  undesirably  painful  position, 
and  above  all  things  he  disliked  being 
uncomfortable  either  in  a  mental  or 
bodily  sense.  He  possessed  none  of 
that  fine  capacity  for  self-abnegation, 
that  indifference  to  personal  discom- 
fort which  go  to  make  up  our  latter- 
day  saints,  as  the  same  qualities  built 
the  foundations  of  sanctity  a  thousand 
years  ago. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  had  better 
do  1 "  asked  Phoebe  a  little  anxious 
after  this  long  silence.  "  Have  I  been 
so  very  wrong  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  have  been  more  weak 
than  wrong,"  he  began,  as  gently  as 
he  could.  "  Why  should  you  marry 
a  man  you  don't  in  the  least  care  for  ? 
Why  does  he  wish  to  marry  you  so 
much  if  he  knows  you  dislike  him  ? 
Is  it  because  of  this  money  you  tell 
me  of  1  " 

"  No,"  she  said  quickly  ;  "  I  will  do 
Anthony  the  justice  to  say  that  I 
don't  believe  he  cares  at  all  for  the 
money.  Mason  certainly  does ;  but 
Anthony  in  his  way  really,  I  believe, 
cares  for  me." 

"  But  if  he  really  cared  for  you,  he 


would  not  torment  you  into  marrying 
him." 

"  I  told  him  so  one  day,"  she 
answered,  "  and  he  said  that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  men  who  could  give 
things  up  in  that  saintly  manner. 
When  he  wanted  anything  very  much, 
and  found  he  could  get  it,  he  took  it. 
So  he  is  going  to  take  me,"  she  ended 
with  a  sigh.  He  did  not  answer. 
"  I  hope,"  she  went  on  rather 
timidly,  "  that  you  do  not  despise  me 
so  very  much.  Indeed  I  am  often 
ashamed  of  my  weakness." 

"  I  do  not  despise  you  at  all,"  he 
said  rising.  "  On  the  contrary  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you  ;  but  I  don't  see 
that  there  is  anything  to  be  done/'  he 
concluded  lamely. 

"  No,  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  done,"  she  repeated  me- 
chanically after  him. 

"  Suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  Strong 
were  to  turn  up  at  once,  all  right 
again  ;  would  you  marry  your  cousin  1 " 

"  No,  most  certainly  not !  " 

"  And  when  you  have  married  Mr. 
Holson,  suppose  that  then  Strong 
should  return,  well  and  in  his  right 
mind,  what  then  1 " 

He  was  so  much  interested  in  the 
hypothetical  case  which  he  was  men- 
tally constructing  that  he  ignored  any 
possible  cruelty  in  his  speculations. 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  being  privileged 
to  examine  a  delicate  and  elaborate 
bit  of  mechanism  which  possessed  the 
advantage  of  indicating  its  own  pos- 
sible orbit.  He  looked  Phoebe  full  in 
the  face  as  he  put  his  last  question, 
and  saw  a  sudden  light  leap  and 
quiver  through  the  troubled  depths  of 
her  eyes. 

"  In  that  case,"  she  answered 
quietly,  "  it  is  better  for  me  not  to 
think  of  what  would  happen.  Certainly 
it  is  better  for  you  not  to  know." 

Whereupon  Bryant  came  to  the  not 
unreasonable  conclusion  that  Anthony 
Holson  might  one  day  repent  of  his 
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marriage,  as  people  who  have  entered 
the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  under 
similar  conditions  have  been  known  to 
do.  "  When  do  your  cousins  return  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  I  would  call,  only  I  don't 
suppose  that,  in  the  circumstances,  I 
should  be  a  particularly  acceptable 
visitor.  I  might  speak  too  plainly." 

"  They  will  be  back  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day,"  she  answered.  "  But 
we  have  had  no  visitors  since  we  came 
here,  and  I  don't  think  that  either 
Anthony  or  Mason  wish  for  them." 

So  they  parted;  but  Bryant's  com- 
fortable little  dinner  that  night  was 
as  dust  and  ashes  in  his  mouth. 
Phoebe's  sad  face  haunted  him,  and 
her  pitiful  tale  of  weakness  got  mixed 
up  with  the  latest  news  in  the  evening 
paper,  and  the  worst  of  it  all  was  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  her. 

Two  days  afterwards,  as  the  dark- 
ness of  a  winter  afternoon  was  fast 
closing  in,  Phoebe,  sitting  alone  in  the 
firelight,  heard  the  cab  drive  up,  and 
the  voices  of  Mason  and  Anthony 
coming  into  the  house.  Another 
moment  and  the  door  opened  and 
closed  again  behind  Anthony,  who 
brought  a  sudden  strange  fragrance 
with  him. 

"  All  alone,  Phoebe,  and  in  the 
dark  1 "  he  said,  and  he  leaned  over  the 
chair  and  kissed  her  forehead  as  she  lay 
back  in  it.  "  You  shouldn't  sit  and 
brood  like  this.  What  is  Mrs.  Crumb 
thinking  of  1  See  what  I  have  brought 
you." 

She  had  not  said  a  word  nor  given 
him  a  sign  of  welcome,  but  she  made  a 
little  sound  of  pleasure  as  she  found 
her  lap  full  of  roses.  You  may  not 
be  in  love  with  your  future  husband, 
but  roses,  especially  in  November,  are 
beautiful  things,  and  in  themselves 
quite  inoffensive ;  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  signifying  that  they  please 
you. 

Anthony  drew  up  his  chair  close  to 


hers,  and  took  one  of  her  unresisting 
hands.  "  Thank  heaven,  all  the  busi- 
ness is  finished  now,"  he  said.  "  I 
need  never  leave  you  again,  Phoebe. 
In  a  couple  of  days  we  will  go  back 
to  Coltham,  and  then  we  can  be  mar- 
ried at  once.  You  won't  make  any 
fuss  about  your  wedding,  dear,  will 
you,  or  bother  about  dresses  and 
things  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered  quietly. 
They  were  the  first  words  she  had 
said. 

"  Do  you  know,  Phoebe,"  he  went 
on,  "  I  feel  like  a  thirsty  man  in  sight 
of  water,  or  a  drowning  man  in  sight 
of  land,  now  that  I  am  sure  of  you  at 
last  1  I  am  going  to  teach  you  to  be 
very  happy  some  day."  She  did  not 
answer.  "  Can't  you  say  one  kind  word 
to  me  1 "  he  said.  "  Phoebe,  I  am  not 
exacting,  and  it  has  pleased  you  to 
make  my  wooing  a  long  one.  I  would 
do  anything,  go  anywhere  for  you ; 
can't  you  even  bid  me  welcome  1 " 

"  We  are  to  be  married  soon,"  she 
answered  in  an  i  even,  weary  voice. 
"  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  you  a 
good  wife." 

He  looked  at  her  in  the  firelight. 
"  They  say  that  women  are  soft  gentle 
creatures ;  have  you  no  feeling  for 
me  1  You  shall  love  me ;  I  swear  that 
I  will  make  you  love  me  ;  my  love 
shall  wear  even  through  your  coldness. 
Be  at  least  a  little  kind." 

"  I  have  promised  to  marry  you," 
she  said,  "  that  must  be  enough." 
And  she  rose  as  if  to  put  an  end  to 
the  conversation. 

"  It  is  not  enough,  it  is  not  enough !" 
he  cried  passionately,  drawing  her 
towards  him.  "  For  years  I  have  only 
lived  for  this  present  moment,  and 
you  grudge  me  my  happiness.  You 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  hunger  day 
after  day  for  only  one  living  creature, 
to  thrust  aside  other  loves  that  are 
ready  for  the  sake  of  the  one  that  is 
unattainable  ;  you  don't  know  what  it 
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is  to  feel  your  own  life  a  wretched 
and  worthless  thing,  incomplete  with- 
out that  other  life  you  have  always 
dreamed  of  joining  to  it;  you 
don't " 

She  drew  herself  gently  back  from 
his  arms,  and,  holding  up  one  hand, 
checked  him  into  silence.  As  he 
looked  at  her  in  the  dancing  firelight 
that  shone  upon  her  face  he  saw  a 
sudden  rigid  look  harden  the  gentle 
eyes  and  draw  stern  lines  about  the 
sweet  mouth. 

"  Youare  mis  taken,  "she  said  quietly. 
"  I  do  know." 

Then  he  heard  the  door  open  and 
shut  and  knew  that  he  was  indeed 
alone. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  huts  and  plantation  of  Fara- 
vohitra  lay  just  beyond  the  outskirts 
of  a  deserted  village.  One  of  the 
tracks  to  the  capital  city  in  the  interior 
had  once  run  past  it,  and  it  had  been 
an  important  place  of  call  for  the  hide- 
carriers.  A  greater  foreign  immigra- 
tion, however,  of  recent  years  had 
caused  a  fiat  from  the  native  govern- 
ment to  go  forth  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  track  as  too  near  and  convenient 
for  travellers  to  the  interior,  and 
ordaining  the  imperative  use  of  another. 
The  reason  for  the  existence  of  several 
villages  along  the  former  road,  there- 
fore, had  disappeared,  and  the  villages 
themselves,  including  the  one  adjoin- 
ing Faravohitra,  had  been  gradually 
deserted.  One  morning,  having  finally 
made  up  his  mind  to  send  his  letter 
to  Bryant,  Hugh  gave  it  to  Rainket- 
taka,  together  with  his  chair  (having 
borrowed  one  of  Dumazel's  labourers 
to  help  in  carrying  it),  with  instruc- 
tions to  meet  the  post- runner  at  the 
nearest  village,  and  afterwards  to  get 
the  chair  mended  in  time  to  return  with 
the  baggage-carriers,  who  would  then 
be  due.  Hugh  calculated  that  all 
this,  allowing  for  native  delays,  would 


occupy  nine  or  ten  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  confessed  to  himself 
that  he  should  have  had  enough  of 
Faravohitra  and  its  inhabitants. 

Of  these  Dumazel  grew  daily  less 
presentable,  and  Rahatra,  though  out- 
wardly unchanged,  appeared  to  Hugh 
somewhat  watchful  and  suspicious  of 
him.  Once  or  twice  he  caught 
her  silent  and  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts,  with  her  face  set  like  some 
handsome  mask ;  and  a  sense  almost 
of  dismay  seized  him  as  he  saw  the 
change  which  absolute  repose  of  fea- 
ture could  bring.  Her  eyes,  large 
soft  and  gentle  when  observant,  were 
downcast,  and  her  long  black  lashes 
swept  her  cheek  in  a  sullen  curve. 
Her  mouth,  with  its  full  ripe  lips, 
had  a  cruel  and  sensual  look  in  its 
perfect  immobility,  and  her  chin  was 
thrust  doggedly  forward.  She  ap- 
peared quite  indifferent  to  Dumazel's 
potations,  and  went  her  own  way, 
when  he  was  more  drunk  than  usual, 
with  a  statuesque  calm  which  was 
absolutely  proof  against  his  tipsy  exe- 
crations. 

At  about  five  o'clock  one  afternoon, 
a  few  days  after  Rainkettaka's  depar- 
ture with  the  letter,  a  choicer  flood  of 
language  than  usual  from  Dumazel's 
quarters  suggested  to  Hugh  the  ad- 
visability of  a  short  walk  till  the 
storm  should  be  over.  Accordingly 
he  started  out  across  the  plantation, 
meaning  to  pay  another  visit  to 
Neni  Be's  lucky  hole.  It  had  seemed 
easy  enough  to  find  the  track  when 
she  was  with  him,  but  now  he  somehow 
missed  the  way,  though  he  appeared 
to  be  following  some  sort  of  path  if 
a  very  faint  one.  Half  an  hour's 
walk  brought  him  out  among  the  ruins 
of  the  village,  a  scene  of  utter  desola- 
tion. Nearly  all  the  larger  timbers 
of  the  buildings  had  been  carried  away 
by  their  Ishmael-like  owners  when 
they  shifted  their  flimsy  quarters  ;  but 
the  screens  of  threaded  leaf -ribs  of  the 
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gigantic  foliage  of  the  Traveller's  Tree, 
which  had  once  formed  the  walls  and 
the  roof,  lay  rotting  in  all  directions, 
some  flat  on  the  ground,  others  still 
clinging  to  their  post,  whence  the  first 
strong  wind  would  wrench  them. 
Creepers  and  gourd-like  plants,  all 
the  rapid  growths  of  a  tropical  climate, 
were  already  hastening  to  drape  the 
ugliness  of  decay,  and  a  fine  short 
grass  had  grown  green  in  what  was 
once  the  village  street. 

Hugh  strolled  on  amid  this  strange 
scene,  without  any  particular  thought 
of  where  he  was  going.  His  mind 
was  busy  with  its  usual  problem,  for 
slowly  but  surely  he  was  beginning 
to  allow  himself  to  believe  that  his 
accustomed  phantasms  were  not  the 
mere  imaginations  that  they  seemed. 
Sometimes  they  almost  faded  away, 
and  then  some  subtle  influence,  a  strain 
of  Rahatra's  music,  a  breath  of  fra- 
grance from  some  forest  orchid,  would 
touch  that  strange  hidden  sense  within 
us  that  is  impervious  to  coarser  per- 
ceptions, and  his  visions  would  return 
again  with  tenfold  force. 

He  had  been  walking  mechanically 
along,  wrapped  in  these  thoughts, 
when  he  suddenly  looked  up  to  ascer- 
tain where  he  was.  He  was  clear  now 
of  the  ruined  village,  which  indeed 
was  out  of  sight  behind  a  clump  of 
thick  trees.  Straight  in  front  of  him 
were  three  or  four  poles,  on  the  top  of 
each  of  which  was  fastened  the  horned 
skull  of  an  ox  ;  beyond  these  were 
several  mounds,  evidently  graves,  and 
in  the  centre  of  this  forest  cemetery 
was  a  larger  tomb  of  a  different  fashion. 
Instead  of  being  a  long  rough  heap 
like  the  others,  it  was  in  shape 
like  a  small  platform,  with  three  steps 
running  round  it,  the  pl.atform  itself 
being  about  five  feet  square.  This, 
like  the  steps,  was  carefully  walled 
round  with  thin,  narrow  stones,  but 
the  surfaces  both  of  steps  and  plat- 
form were  of  the  natural  earth,  which 


here  was  of  a  vivid  red,  without  any 
attempt  at  paving. 

As  Hugh  examined  this  lonely 
grave,  he  noticed  a  very  curious  thing 
about  it.  Although  the  place  was 
presumably  deserted,  and  the  steps 
round  the  platform  were  green  with 
grass  and  weeds,  yet  the  square  top  of 
earth  was  absolutely  bare.  Not  a 
blade  or  a  leaf  had  sprouted  on  it, 
and  looking  closer  he  noticed  here  and 
there,  in  the  softer  parts  of  the  soil, 
what  looked  to  him  like  the  print  of 
some  creature's  foot.  The  soil  was 
dry  and  the  mai'ks  were  too  blurred 
to  allow  him  to  be  sure  of  more  than 
this ;  but  the  whole  circumstance 
struck  him  as  strange,  and  gave  him 
plenty  to  think  about  as  he  retraced 
his  steps. 

A  track  led  from  the  tomb  into  the 
less  dense  part  of  the  forest,  but  he 
cast  about  for  a  shorter  road  home, 
and  found  one  by  the  ruined  village 
which  brought  him  out  close  to  Fara- 
vohitra.  As  he  emerged  within  sight 
of  the  house  he  met  Neni  Be,  and 
was  just  about  to  ask  her  the  meaning 
of  the  strange  things  he  had  seen 
when  she  spoke  first.  "I  have  good 
news  for  the  Vazaha  ;  one  of  the  boys 
tells  me  that  a  big  flock  of  wild  duck 
has  settled  in  the  rice  marshes  this 
afternoon.  They  will  not  move  till 
to-morrow  morning.  If  the  Vazaha 
starts  early  he  may  shoot  many.  The 
boy  will  go  with  him  and  show  where 
they  lie." 

This  was  good  news  ;  but  his  gun 
needed  cleaning,  his  boots  oiling,  his 
cartridge-belt  filling.  Hugh  hurried 
to  his  room  to  see  after  all  these 
things  for  which  he  was  dependent 
upon  himself  during  Rainkettaka's 
absence;  and  in  the  haste  of  his  arrange- 
ments he  forgot  the  mysterious  tomb. 

The  night  sank  down,  hot  and  still. 
Neni  Be  brought  him  his  curry  to  his 
own  quarters,  for  Dumazel,  he  was 
told,  was  unwell,  the  euphonious  term 
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applied  to  his  drunken  fits  at 
Faravohitra.  When  he  had  eaten 
his  dinner  and  dismissed  Neni  with 
strict  injunctions  to  wake  him  early, 
the  beauty  of  the  night  tempted  him 
to  a  final  pipe  before  bed.  The  moon 
had  risen,  and  the  smooth  coffee-leaves 
glittered  like  silver ;  the  crickets 
chirped  noisily,  and  the  bats  swooped 
hither  and  thither  like  shadows.  Not 
a  breath  stirred  leaf  or  blossom  ;  but 
for  the  movement  of  the  bats,  and  the 
sound  of  the  crickets,  he  might  have 
been  gazing  at  some  wonderful  picture. 
As  he  smoked,  his  thoughts,  released 
from  his  preparations  for  the  morrow, 
began  to  travel  again  in  their  ac- 
customed grooves ;  and  he  wondered 
whether  indeed  the  mind  of  man  is 
not  at  times  permitted  to  wander  in 
the  fields  of  the  future,  or  whether  in 
exceptional  moments  a  fleeting  yet 
assured  reminiscences  of  a  past  in  which 
we  had  some  share  is  not  vouchsafed 
to  us.  Like  most  of  us  Hugh  had 
gleaned  some  superficial  knowledge  of 
Buddhism,  and  now  he  began  to  ask 
himself  whether  in  some  former  exist- 
ence he  had  walked  hand  in  hand 
with  this  gracious  vision  of  woman- 
hood which  seemed  so  familiar,  yet  so 
impossible  to  identify.  A  name,  a 
single  name  he  could  remember,  would 
have  given  shape  and  substance  to  his 
phantoms ;  but  the  name  was  never 
forthcoming,  and  he  turned  into  his 
bedroom  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of 
these  haunting  problems  now  than 
since  first  they  began  to  torment  him. 
He  fell  asleep  almost  directly  and 
his  dreams  were  strange.  He  fancied 
himself  standing  by  the  large  tomb  in 
the  ruined  village,  and  waiting  for  the 
lady  of  his  visions  ;  before  she  could 
appear,  Rahatra  stood  suddenly  beside 
him  with  a  threatening  look  on  her 
handsome  face.  In  her  hand  she 
carried  her  valiha,  and  the  notes  that 
fell  from  it  were  strong  and  rapid  yet 
uncertain  in  melody  and  as  she 


played  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was 
pleading  with  him  to  forget  England 
and  his  home  and  kinsfolk,  telling 
him  of  the  warmth  and  brightness  of 
life  here  among  the  tropical  woods 
with  her.  And  as  he  listened,  all  his 
heart  stirred  by  the  passion  that 
thrilled  through  the  wild  music  and 
showed  in  the  lovely  dark  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  face,  he  saw  the  other  woman 
beside  him,  seeming  with  her  white 
dress  and  fair  beauty  as  cold  and  pure 
as  an  iceberg.  And  she  too  spoke, 
not  with  the  burning  words  of  the 
other,  but  with  gentle  phrases  that 
lured  him  to  her  as  if  he  were  listening 
to  some  lost  and  long-sought  melody 
found  again  at  last  ;  and  then  there 
were  sounds  at  first  distant,  but  after- 
wards drawing  nearer,  sounds  of  dis- 
tress, cries  for  help  in  a  man's  voice, 
growing  at  length  so  real,  so  audible, 
that  Hugh  passed  suddenly  from  sleep 
to  waking,  to  realise  that  they  came 
from  Dumazel's  room.  He  started 
upright  and  listened.  For  a  moment 
all  was  quiet ;  then  came  a  muttered 
oath,  then—"  Good-bye,  Julie,  I  must 
leave  you,  I  suppose," — next  a  short 
silence  broken  by  a  whine  of  horror — 
"  Don't,  don't  kill  her ! — are  you 
mad  !  "— "  Ah,  my  God  !  It's  Hoi- 
son— 

The  last  words  rose  in  a  shriek  of 
pitiable  terror,  but  for  a  second  or 
two  the  listener  sat  transfixed,  in- 
capable of  moving.  Ilolson,  he  knew 
the  name,  and  slowly  the  scales 
seemed  to  fall  from  his  eyes.  Back 
upon  his  memory  came  the  remem- 
brance of  the  warm  fragrant  stillness 
of  a  night  in  Reunion.  Once  more 
he  heard  the  awful  distant  thud  of 
the  landslip,  and  next  came  the 
ghastly  sight  of  the  murdered  body  of 
Julie,  Julie  whose  picture  hung  in 
the  next  room,  whose  face  he  had 
known  yet  not  recognised.  And  then 
swiftly  after  that,  as  if  to  blot  out  the 
sight  of  the  dead  face  with  its  terror 
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frozen  into  it  for  ever,  rose  the  remem- 
brance of  another,  the  face  of  a  young 
girl,  and  as  he  saw  the  sweet  eyes  and 
mouth,  the  delicate  waves  of  hair,  the 
beautifully  poised  head,  he  knew  once 
more  the  woman  whose  living  eyes 
had  smiled  upon  him,  whose  living 
lips  had  spoken  his  name  in  such  tones 
as  are  only  meant  for  a  lover.  His 
heart  beat  fast  as  he  strove  after  her 
name  and  the  blood  surged  quicker 
through  his  veins,  while  this  blinding 
flood  of  recollection  poured  over  his 
brain.  Many  things  were  still  want- 
ing, many  blank  spaces  still  to  be 
bridged  over,  but  he  felt  at  last  as  if 
he  were  mentally  standing  on  firm 
ground  again. 

Hastily  slipping  on  some  clothes  he 
hurried  round  to  Dumazel's  room.  He 
had  scarcely  got  there  before  the  cries 
for  help  began  again,  thrilling  out  into 
the  quiet  moonlight  like  some  un- 
hallowed intrusion.  Hugh  pushed 
aside  the  wooden  door  which  stood 
unfastened,  and  stumbled  in.  The 
untidy  room  was  sparely  lighted  by  a 
native  candle,  beside  which  lay  a  torn 
and  dirty  French  novel  ;  various 
articles  of  clothing  were  tossed  in 
disorder  about  the  floor,  and  in  the 
tumbled  bed  was  the  figure  of 
Dumazel,  his  eyes  staring  with  fright, 
peering  out  of  the  sheet  in  which  he 
was  trying  to  hide  himself. 

Hugh  went  up  to  him,  and  with  an 
inarticulate  monkey-like  chatter  the 
wretched  Creole  clutched  him  by  the 
sleeve  with  hot  and  trembling  fingers. 

"  Don't  you  see  him,"  he  cried, 
fixing  his  eyes  with  fearful  significance 
upon  the  furthest  corner  of  the  room, 
"  lifting  his  hand  ?  He'll  strike  her, 
— he'll  strike  me  next ;  let  me  go,  let 
me  go,  he'll  kill  me  !  " 

The  man  cowered  and  trembled  in  a 
frenzy  of  terror,  starting  from  side  to 
side,  and  finally  would  have  sprung 
from  the  bed,  had  not  Hugh's  strong 
arms  kept  him  down. 


"  Come  now,"  said  the  Englishman 
decisively  and  rather  sternly,  "  pull 
yourself  together,  man,  pull  yourself 
together.  There  is  no  one  here  to 
harm  you.  Where's  your  wife  1 " 

"  Heaven  only  knows,"  groaned 
Dumazel  now  fully  awake,  his  scattered 
senses  apparently  recalled  by  the 
feeling  of  security  which  a  companion 
gave  him  ;  "  playing  the  devil's 
delight  somewhere,  I  suppose.  Niggers 
are  all  the  same  when  night  comes." 

"  You  ought  to  have  some  one  with 
you,"  said  Hugh,  "if  you're  ill. 
What  were  you  shrieking  about  just 
now  ? " 

"  I  had  a  bad  dream,  an  awful 
dream,"  replied  Dumazel,  shuddering 
as  its  horrors  recurred  to  his  memory. 
"  You  won't  go  away  yet  1 "  he  added 
imploringly. 

"  No,  I'll  stay  awhile,"  answered 
Hugh,  conscious  that  his  own  mind 
was  a  whirling  chaos  of  things  re- 
membered and  things  just  approaching 
remembrance,  but  feeling  at  the  same 
time  that  he  must  not  lose  the  chance 
of  making  Dumazel  explain  his 
connection  with  Holson.  It  was 
possible  the  Creole  might  add  a 
needful  link  or  two  to  his  own  broken 
chain  of  thought. 

He  dragged  a  deep  cane  chair  in 
from  the  verandah  and  threw  himself 
into  it,  with  an  air  of  ease  and  rest 
which  he  was  very  far  from  feeling. 
Dumazel,  lying  now  quiet,  watched 
him  with  a  furtive  and  uneasy  glance. 
There  was  silence  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  Then  Hugh  spoke  suddenly. 
"  You  called  out  a  name  in  your  sleep 
just  now,  a  name  I  know." 

"Ah,  what  was  it1?"  answered 
Dumazel  with  affected  calmness. 

"Holson." 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  Creole  again. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  named 
Holson  1  " 

"  Perhaps,"  was  the  rather  sullen 
answer. 
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"  I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your 
private  concerns,"  said  Hugh,  "  but  if 
you  would  tell  me  what  you  know  of 
this  Holson  you  might  help  me  very 
much.  You  do  know  something  of 
him,  for  you  have  a  picture  of  his 
mistress  hanging  there." 

"  Cre  nom  !"  cried  Dumazel,  starting 
upright  with  the  oath.  "  You  knew 
her  too  ;  you  knew  Julie  1 " 

"  I  saw  the  lady  only  once, — after 
her  death,"  said  Hugh  gravely  and 
significantly. 

Dumazel  lay  staring  at  him  for  a 
moment  in  silent  amazement.  Then 
he  spoke  with  some  effort.  "  Tell  me 
the  truth ;  are  you  a  friend  of 
Holson's  ? " 

"  I  was  not  particularly  attached 
to  him,"  answered  Hugh.  "  If  he 
were  still  alive,  I  can  conceive  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  might  become 
my  bitterest  enemy.  But  as  I  happen 
to  know  that  he  is  buried  under 
several  thousand  tons  of  earth  at 
Saint  Florel,  I  don't  suppose  his 
doings  can  affect  either  you  or  me 
very  much." 

"  Ah,  you  think  Holson  was  killed 
at  Saint  Florel,  do  you  1 "  said 
Dumazel  eyeing  him  obliquely. 

"  I  shared  the  general  opinion," 
said  Hugh,  "  which  was  that  Holson 
was  buried  under  the  landslip.  Per- 
haps you  are  not  aware  that  there 
was  a  suspicion  of  his  having  murdered 
that  woman  there."  He  pointed  to 
the  faded  old  photograph,  now  swing- 
ing in  the  draught  that  was  making 
the  candle  gutter  and  flare. 

"  I  know  more  than  that,  Mr. 
Strong,"  said  the  Creole  speaking  for 
the  first  time  without  reserve ;  "as 
there  is  a  God  above  us,  I  saw  him  do 
it." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Holson 
escaped, — that  he  is  alive1?"  said 
Hugh. 

"  He  was  not  buried  at  Saint 
Florel,"  said  Dumazel.  "  I  was 


there  myself  on  the  night  of  that 
cursed  landslip.  I  knew  Julie  long 
before  he  did,  and  I  went  to  see  her. 
Neither  of  us  expected  him  then. 
He  up  knife  and  killed  her  before  I 
could  move,  and  then  he  made  after 
me.  It  was  just  then  the  earth  came 
down,  but  he  was  so  mad  after  me 
that  I  don't  believe  he  heard  it  or  saw 
it.  I  hadn't  much  heart  in  me  for 
running,  you  may  guess ;  I  was  dead 
beat  and  going  to  sell  my  life  as  dear 
as  I  could,  and  I  struck  him  with  a 
stone.  He  fell  as  if  he'd  been  shot." 

"  How  do  you  know  he  was  not 
killed  then  ? " 

"Six  months  after,  when  I  was 
living  down  in  Tamatave,  he  came 
over  there  to  look  for  me." 

"  What  did  he  come  for  ?  Did  you 
see  him  ? " 

"  If  I  had  ever  seen  Holson  again, 
or  anyhow  if  he  had  ever  seen  me,  I 
should  be  a  dead  man  now,"  said 
Dumazel ;  and  it  was  quite  evident 
from  his  tone  that  his  convictions  on 
this  point  were  founded  on  some 
knowledge  of  his  subject.  "  It  was 
Holson  right  enough,  and  I  knew  he 
had  come  to  look  for  me,  as  the  only 
witness  of  his  crime  I  suppose  ;  so  I 
moved  on  up  here." 

"  That  was  why  you  did  not  want 
to  see  me  at  first  1 "  said  Hugh,  a 
light  gradually  breaking  in  upon  him, 

Dumazel  nodded.  "  Nothing  like 
caution.  But  I'm  beginning  to  tire 
up  here  without  any  change,  only  I 
daren't  move." 

"  But  if  Holson  is  alive,  what  do 
you  suppose  he  is  doing  now  1 " 

"If  he's  done  hunting  me,"  said 
Dumazel,  "  I  should  say  he'd  gone 
home  to  England  to  marry  the  girl 
Phoebe  I  have  heard  him  talk  of." 

Phoebe  !  The  woman  of  his  dreams 
rose  before  him  once  more ;  tall  and 
slender  as  always,  but  now  she  looked 
at  him  with  the  clear  frank  eyes  and 
gentle  face  he  remembered.  The 
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dearest  hope  of  his  life  had  dawned 
again  from  the  darkness  of  oblivion, 
and  his  heart  leaped  up  to  meet  it. 
And  then,  almost  before  he  had  time 
to  realise  all  the  brightness  of  his 
vision,  it  was  shadowed  again. 
Dumazel's  last  words  struck  him 
hard.  "  Look  here,"  he  began 
hurriedly,  "  I  feel  myself  as  if  I 
was  hardly  in  my  senses ;  but  if  what 
you  say  is  true,  I'll  back  you  in  any- 
thing you  can  do  to  bring  that  murder 
home  to  Holson.  I  was  engaged 
myself  to  marry  the  lady  you  have 
just  spoken  of,  but  I  had  an  accident, 
some  injury  to  my  head,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  affected  my  brain,  for  I  have 
only  remembered  certain  things  since 
I  left  England ;  therefore  the  lady 
may  possibly  think  me  dead,  in  which 
case  that  villain  might  force  her  into 
marrying  him.  You  wouldn't  object 
to  appearing  as  a  witness  against 
Holson,  would  you  1 " 

"N — no,"  said  Dumazel,  but  not 
over  stoutly ;  his  fear  of  the  man  was 
very  deep-seated. 

"  Will  you  bind  yourself  to  appear 
as  a  witness  against  Holson  if  he  is  put 
on  his  trial  for  murder  either  in  an 
English  court  or  a  foreign  one  ?  He 
won't  be  allowed  to  hurt  you,  you 
know  ;  you'll  be  quite  safe  and  at  no 
expense." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Creole  after  a 
moment's  hesitation.  "  Yes,  I'll  come. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  turn  at  Holson 
for  once." 

"  I  shall  have  to  go  to  England  as 
soon  as  ever  I  can,"  began  Hugh,  and 
he  stopped  short  as  the  door  was 
pushed  open  and  Rahatra  slowly 
entered.  "  Your  husband  has  been 
unwell,"  he  said  rising,  "  and  I  have 
been  staying  with  him  till  your 
return." 

"  Where  have  you  been,"  asked 
Dumazel  angrily,  "  that  you  are  never 
here  just  when  I  may  happen  to  need 
you  most  1 " 


"  The  night  was  so  hot,"  she  said. 
"I  have  been  under  the  rice-shed 
with  Neni  Be.  I  tried  to  sleep  here, 
but  could  not.  Now  I  am  rested,  and 
the  day  is  breaking." 

Dumazel  began  some  violent  reply, 
and  Hugh,  not  anxious  to  be  a  witness 
of  any  conjugal  difference,  went  out 
at  the  half-open  door.  As  he  passed 
Rahatra,  however,  he  saw  that  her 
face  was  drawn  and  haggard  and  her 
whole  attitude  one  of  extreme 
exhaustion.  She  did  not  resemble  a 
woman  who  had  just  risen  from  a 
refreshing  sleep. 

In  the  night  sky  there  was  a  faint 
pearly  streak  round  the  widening 
bounds  of  which  a  few  pale  stars  were 
trembling  into  obscurity.  The  fresh 
unsullied  breath  of  the  new-born  day 
came  to  him  like  a  fragrant  promise 
from  the  future ;  the  cool  dews 
glistened  on  leaf  and  bud  and  blade ; 
a  cock  crowed  in  the  distance.  As 
Hugh,  bareheaded  in  the  gracious  air, 
walked  back  to  his  own  room  there 
rose  within  his  heart  that  full  and 
abiding  sense  of  thankfulness  in  which 
every  thought  renders  homage  to  the 
Eternal  Power  and  which  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  praise. 

Just  before  he  put  out  his  light 
he  saw  hanging  from  the  shuttered 
hole  which  served  for  a  window  what 
he  took  to  be  a  small  snake,  and  he 
moved  closer  to  examine  it.  It  was 
no  snake,  however,  but  a  long  silky 
lock  of  black  hair.  After  a  little 
consideration  he  resolved  not  to  touch 
it  then,  but  to  consult  Neni  Be  upon 
the  subject,  who,  he  had  a  vague 
feeling,  would  know  better  how  to 
deal  with  it  than  himself.  It  is 
always  handy  to  have  an  oracle  to 
consult  in  these  little  matters ;  and, 
although  there  could  be  no  doubt 
whose  hair  it  was,  Hugh  was  well 
aware  that  there  might  be  some 
secret  and  mysterious  reason  for 
placing  it  in  his  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  ducks  reposed  scatheless  in  the 
marsh  that  day ;  Hugh  somehow  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  shoot  the  next  morn- 
ing when  Neni  Be,  true  to  her  promise, 
bent  her  wrinkled  old  face  to  waken 
him  about  an  hour  after  he  had 
dropped  asleep.  He  showed  her  the 
lock  of  hair  hanging  from  the  window, 
and  she  shook  her  grizzled  head. 
"  Bad,  very  bad,"  she  muttered  ;  "  it  is 
ody  (witchcraft),"  and  she  carefully 
carried  away  the  tress,  to  take  sundry 
secret  and  efficacious  measures  of 
reprisal. 

Hugh  saw  nothing  of  either  Duma- 
zel  or  Rahatra  that  day ;  he  spent  it 
in  writing  certain  letters  and  in  for- 
warding as  much  as  possible  his  pre- 
parations for  departure,  a  fact  which 
he    afterwards    discovered    had     been 
discerned  by  Ilahatra,  though  he   did 
not  guess   it   at  the   time.      The  sun 
sank    with    a    somewhat    threatening 
glare,  and  a  gust  of  hot  wind   passed 
among  the  coffee  bushes,  twisting  their 
leaves  and  tugging  so  impatiently  at 
their  slender   shoots,  that  in  half   an 
hour,  when  the  breeze  died  away  again 
in  a  wail  that  wandered  over  the  great 
forest,     several      dozen     fine     young 
branches   lay  limp  upon  the  ground. 
The  night  was  very  hot  and  still,  but 
the  wind  had  scattered  the  clouds  and 
the  moon   swung  like  a  silver  shield 
on  the  blue  breast  of  the  firmament. 
Although  the  little  hurricane  had  done 
no  real  harm,   it    had  left  a  strange 
incipient  sense  of  uneasiness  behind  it. 
The  cattle  collected  together,  lowing 
and    stamping :    the    cocks   and   hens 
went  to  roost  a  good  hour  earlier  than 
usual ;    and    the  slaves  moved  about 
their     work     with     downcast    faces, 
whispering   one  with  another  of  evil 
brewing  and  strange  things  to  come. 

Hugh   himself   shared   the    general 
sense  of   uneasiness.     All  his  nerves 
seemed  more  on  the  alert  than  usual;  he 
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was  conscious  of  a  tenseness  of  expecta- 
tion which  he  could  not  understand,  but 
ascribed,  and  no  doubt  truly,  to  the 
recent  atmospheric  disturbance.  He 
was  tired  after  his  day  of  those  insignifi- 
cant exertions  that  are  more  wearying 
than  real  fatigue,  and  very  quickly  fell 
sound  asleep. 

How  long  he  had  been  sleeping  he 
could    never    tell,    nor    what    unseen 
power  awoke    him,   when   he    started 
upright  in  response  to  some  disturbing 
influence.     He  listened  keenly  ;  there 
was    no    sound,    not    even    a    branch 
rustled,  the  dry  leaves  that  thatched 
the    house  did  not  give  the  faintest 
crackle ;  yet  here  he  was  wide  awake, 
all  idea  of  sleep  fled,  his  ears  strained 
and  his  eyes  searching  the  luminous 
dusk  of  his  room.      On  one  side  of  his 
bed  was    the   square   hole  cut  in  the 
wall   for   a  window,   which  could    be 
closed  by  a  shutter,  but  on  this  night 
had  been  left  wide  open  on  account  of 
the  heat.      His  back  was  towards  this 
window   and  his  eyes  staring  at  the 
square  patch  of  light  thrown  through 
it  on  to  the  opposite  wall,  when  with- 
out the  slighest  warning,  it  was  for  an 
instant  darkened.    As  he  gazed,  almost 
trembling  with  unaccountable  excite- 
ment, he  saw,  clean  cut  against  the  clear 
white  patch  of  light,  the  shadow  of  a 
woman's    profile, — Rahatra's.       In     a 
second  it  was  gone,  more  quickly  than 
the  breath  on  a  mirror.      He  hurried 
to  his    feet,  drew  on   his   boots,   and 
flinging  open  his  door  went  out  into 
the  silence  of  the  night. 

It  was  light  as  day,  but  the  absolute 
silence  was  strange  and  terrifying  to 
his  overwrought  senses.  He  felt  as 
if  he  were  being  petrified,  absorbed 
into  some  vast  picture  upon  which  the 
gods  might  presently  gaze  with  un- 
changing eyes.  He  could  see  no  sign 
of  any  living  creature,  till  turning 
his  gaze  towards  the  silvery-looking 
coffee  bushes,  he  saw  at  some  distance 
among  their  ordered  rows,  an  undu- 
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lating  quiver  that  seemed  to  mark  the 
passage  of  something  living.  In  a 
moment  he  had  darted  across  the  bare 
space  between  his  hut  and  the  nearest 
bush,  and  was  threading  his  way  in 
pursuit. 

And  yet  was  it  in  pursuit1?  As  he 
left  the  plantation  and  began  to  enter 
the  forest,  dank  and  forbidding  in 
daylight,  and  now  peopled  with  a 
thousand  shadows,  he  knew  that  he 
was  purposely  following  the  same 
track  he  had  idly  strolled  along  such 
a  short  time  before.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  his  own  feet  as  the  forest 
driftage  rustled  beneath  them,  and 
now  and  again  a  dry  twig  snapped, 
yet  he  could  not  catch  the  faintest 
sound  ahead,  though  he  knew  he  must 
now  be  close  behind  the  being  he  had 
followed. 

He  stopped  short,  concealed  behind 
the  large  clump  of  trees,  and  saw 
before  him  the  great  tomb,  its  flat 
raised  platform  outlined  against  the 
deep  midnight  sky.  He  stood  in  dark 
shade,  but  a  flood  of  moonlight  poured 
its  dazzling  radiance  upon  llahatra  as 
she  began  to  mount  the  steps  round 
the  tomb.  Her  black  hair  fell  like  a 
veil  almost  to  her  knees,  but  here 
and  there  it  parted  and  showed  the 
gleaming  beauty  of  smooth  skin  and 
rounded  limb.  She  carried  her  folded 
lamba  upon  her  head,  and  as  her 
stately  form  climbed  the  three  steps 
she  looked  like  a  living  statue  of  ebony 
and  ivory. 

On  the  platform  she  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  with  a  careless  motion 
shook  the  burden  from  her  head  ;  then 
crossing  her  arms  oil  her  breast  she 
began  to  pace  rhythmically  round  and 
round  the  red  earthen  space.  Eveiy 
movement  was  full  of  a  strange 
sinuous  grace,  every  gesture  revealed 
some  fresh  appeal  of  beauty  in  curving 
or  straightening  limb.  Still  she  paced 
on,  her  steps  growing  gradually  more 
rapid,  till  she  broke  into  a  lilt,  which, 


beautiful  as  it  was,  could  have  accorded 
with  no  earthly  music,  for  it  was 
entirely  timeless,  the  measure  rising 
and  falling,  coming  and  going,  it 
seemed,  with  the  dancer's  fitful  breath, 
as  she  sometimes  moved  across  the 
space  and  sometimes  round. 

And  now  the  pace  was  quickened. 
The  ivory  feet  flashed  past,  every 
muscle  in  the  perfect  form  was  instinct 
with  motion  ;  a  low,  almost  melodious, 
wail  rose  into  the  stillness,  then 
another  and  another,  till  it  seemed  to 
the  fascinated  watcher  that  a  wind, 
which  he  might  not  feel,  was  breathing 
upon  that  wild  beautiful  figure,  lift- 
ing the  heavy  rippling  hair,  spreading 
it  about  the  shapely  head  and  rigid 
face  like  a  wide  cloudy  aureole,  then 
letting  it  fall  again  strand  by  strand, 
as  though  loth  to  hide  that  moving 
perfection  of  form.  Quicker  and  ever 
quicker  moved  the  feet,  the  round 
arms  were  thrust  through  the  veil  of 
falling  hair  and  raised  above  the  up- 
turned face,  the  long  taper  fingers 
set  in  a  rigid  curve.  As  she 
passed  near  him  Hugh  saw  the  face 
turned  skyward,  with  strained  chin 
and  quivering  nostrils  clear  against 
the  blue.  He  saw  the  full  lips  part, 
as  if  by  force,  while  shriek  after 
shriek  suddenly  broke  the  silence,  and 
the  fingers  were  knotted  and  clutched 
together  in  an  agony  of  effort.  And 
then  the  hands  slowly  drooped  once 
more,  once  more  the  face  relaxed, 
once  more  the  glancing  feet  were 
curbed  to  a  slow  measure ;  from  head 
to  foot  a  gradual  shiver  of  change 
seemed  to  pass  over  the  woman,  and 
the  hidden  spectator  asked  himself 
whether  the  shrieking  demoniac  of  a 
minute  or  two  before  was  not  after 
all  some  creature  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation. 

It  was  over.  A  baffled,  raging 
woman  lay  prone  upon  the  tomb,  her 
arms  flung  outwards,  her  face  pressed 
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to  the  red  earth,  her  soul  in  revolt 
against  all  things,  while  through  the 
weed-grown  streets  of  the  crumbling 
village  the  man  strode  firmly  home- 
wards with  never  a  look  behind. 

He  slept  soon,  and  heavily,  the 
dreamless  strengthening  sleep  of  pure 
exhaustion.  Neni  Be,  with  his  coffee, 
had  made  three  brief  maternal  inspec- 
tions of  his  slumber,  and  the  sun  had 
long  been  blazing  overhead  before, 
on  a  fourth  visit,  she  found  him 
awake,  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  curiously 
turning  over  something. 

"  Look  here,  Nerii,"  he  said  with  a 
puzzled  air,  "  what  does  all  this  mean  1 
I  found  the  basket  on  the  floor,  near 
my  bed,  just  now  when  I  woke." 

She  set  down  the  coffee  and  came 
nearer.  Hugh  was  holding  a  tiny 
square  basket  containing  several  odd- 
looking  things.  Among  them  was  a 
bit  of  banana  leaf  in  which  something- 
was  wrapped  ;  he  opened  it  carefully  ; 
it  was  a  little  red  earth.  He  put  the 
basket  hastily  down,  and  Neni  with  a 
grave  and  troubled  face  began  an 
inspection.  Beside  the  earth  was 
another  lock  of  dark  hair,  a  few  tran- 
drak's  bristles,  a  little  wooden  peg, 
and  a  couple  of  small  chips  of  rock. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean  1 "  he  asked 
with  some  concern.  He  was  not 
especially  superstitious,  but  his  nerves 
felt  rather  shaken. 

"  See  ! "  said  Neni  in  a  frightened 
whisper.  "  Here  is  a  hole  burned  in 
the  side  of  the  basket ;  that  is  hurt  by 
fire.  Here  [she  held  up  the  chips  of 
stone]  are  the  death-stones ;  here  is 
the  hair  that  shall  spread  a  net  for 
your  feet,  lest  you  escape.  Vazaha," 
she  broke  off  suddenly,  "  pour  away 
this  coffee,  and  till  you  go,  eat  and 
drink  nothing  but  what  I  will  give 
you.  It  will  be  poor  food,  such  as 
slaves  eat ;  but  it  will  be  harmless." 

"  I  wonder,  Neni,"  said  Hugh  look- 
ing at  her  ugly  old  face,  just  now 
more  wrinkled  than  usual  by  reason 


of  the  puckers  which  concern  had 
wrought,  ft  I  wonder,  Neni,  what  I 
can  do  form^ou  in  return  for  all  this 
help  1  " 

"  The  Vazaha  will  sometimes  re- 
member me  when  he  is  safe  in  his  own 
country,"  said  Neni  Be  simply  ;  "  and 
I  shall  not  forget  him." 

Then  she  disappeared,  taking  the 
baleful  little  basket  with  her,  and 
Hugh  becoming  suddenly  alive  to  the 
fact  that  matters  were  assuming  a 
rather  serious  complexion,  carefully 
poured  away  the  coffee. 

It  struck  him  towards  the  afternoon 
that  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  try  for  a 
shot  at  something  edible,  since  for  a 
few  days,  at  any  rate  till  Rainkettaka's 
return,  he  would  be  dependent  on  his 
own  supplies ;  the  curried  fowl  pre- 
pared for  his  mid-day  meal  and  carried 
in  from  Dumazel's  table,  had  been 
removed  with  suspicious  mufcterings 
by  Neni  Be,  who  presented  him  in- 
stead with  some  boiled  manioc  and  a 
bunch  of  bananas.  This  fare  was,  as 
his  old  friend  had  promised,  perfectly 
harmless ;  but  manioc  at  the  best  is 
rather  like  an  inferior  and  fibrous 
parsnip,  and  he  did  not  find  it  appe- 
tising. 

Accordingly  after  this  anchorite's 
meal  was  over,  he  strolled  through  the 
plantation  towards  the  clearer  and 
more  undulating  land  where  the  rice- 
crop  was  grown.  He  lighted  his  pipe 
and  sat  down  leisurely  to  make  obser- 
vations. A  few  small  birds  twittered 
with  a  dull  mechanical  sound,  and 
two  of  the  brilliant  blue  sultan  birds 
ran  stealthily  in  and  out  of  the  rushes 
and  flowering  herbage ;  but  he  saw 
nothing  more  till,  towards  sun-down, 
a  small  flock  of  eight  or  ten  wild  ducks 
dropped  among  a  thicket  of  reeds  and 
papyrus  that  lay  upon  the  further  side 
of  the  rice-fields,  separating  it  from 
the  bare  rolling  tract  of  land  beyond. 
Marking  where  they  lay  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  back  to  Faravohitra, 
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resolving  to  shoot  a  couple  of  birds  at 
sunrise  next  morning,  by  way  of  ac- 
companiment to  the  manioc,  or  to  die 
in  the  attempt. 

The  faithful  Neni  woke  him  early 
with  the  welcome  coffee,  which  she 
assured  him  had  been  roasted,  ground, 
and  prepared  by  her  own  hands.  She 
did  not  add  that  she  had  abstracted  a 
certain  weight  of  coffee  for  his  daily 
supply  from  one  of  Dumazel's  rush- 
bags.  Half  an  hour  after  he  drew  on 
his  thick  boots,  took  his  gun,  and  set 
off,  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  left  all  the  cartridges  he 
intended  to  take  with  him  in  the 
pocket  of  his  other  coat,  having 
inadvertently  put  on  the  wrong  one. 

Dumazel  rose  that  morning  in  a 
very  bad  temper,  which  several  cir- 
cumstances conspired  to  aggravate. 
In  the  first  place,  many  untoward 
bodily  symptoms  warned  him,  much 
against  his  will,  that  he  habitually 
took  too  much  to  drink,  and  that 
unless  he  pulled  himself  up,  he  would 
soon  be  beyond  the  power  of  drinking 
anything  at  all — a  most  undesirable 
consummation  for  a  thirsty  soul  like 
himself  to  contemplate.  Next  he 
began  to  regret  having  confided  so 
much  of  his  past  connection  with 
Holson  to  Hugh ;  and  next,  to  add 
to  all  his  other  griefs,  Rahatra  was 
in  one  of  her  unapproachable  moods, 
half-sulky,  half-violent,  wholly  dis- 
agreeable. A  throbbing  head  com- 
pleted his  catalogue  of  woes,  and 
he  roamed  restlessly  to  and  fro, 
his  evil  heart  full  of  the  spite 
that  seeks  to  vent  its  malice  by  in- 
juring some  one  else.  Under  the  rice- 
shed  he  found  Rahatra,  her  silky  hair 
bright  and  fresh  from  the  skilful 
hands  of  Neni  Be,  who  retained  her 
position  as  house-slave  chiefly  on 
account  of  her  cleverness  as  a  hair- 
dresser. The  old  woman  was  pound- 
ing rice,  every  gray  woolly  knob  on 
her  head  shaking  with  the  exertion ; 


the  young  one  stood  idly  by  watch- 
ing. 

Dumazel  walked  up,  like  some  ill- 
tempered  cur,  and  began  snarling  like 
the  same  animal. 

"What's  this  I  hear,"  he  said; 
"  that  half  those  year-old  plants  have 
got  some  sort  of  a  blight  ? " 

"  I  heard  Rahe  say  so,"  answered 
Rahatra,  in  a  particularly  nonchalant 
and  aggravating  manner. 

"  I  shall  be  ruined ;  that's  what 
will  happen  next,"  said  Dumazel ; 
"  especially  with  a  pack  of  lazy  black 
rascals  about  the  place  who  do  no- 
thing but  eat  and  sleep." 

Neni's  pestle  pounded  steadily  on, 
but  in  her  heart  she  quaked  at  what 
might  come,  being  now  well-versed  in 
the  Creole's  moods. 

"  What's  all  this  ?  "  he  asked 
savagely,  going  up  to  the  pile  of 
empty  coffee-bags  that  lay  in  one 
corner.  "  Why  haven't  you  filled 
these,  Neni  ?  " 

The  slave  knew  well  that  no  order 
of  the  kind  had  been  given,  but  she 
merely  answered  :  "At  once,  at  once; 
as  soon  as  the  rice  is  finished  the 
bags  shall  be  filled.  It  is  but  a 
moment;  I  grieve  that  I  forgot." 

"  I  smelt  coffee  roasting  by  your 
hut  this  morning,  Neni,"  said  Rahatra, 
maliciously. 

"  Did  you  1 "  cried  Dumazel. 

Neni  Be  had  told  many  thousand 
lies  during  the  course  of  her  existence, 
but  never  had  she  lied  with  such 
heartiness  and  resolution  as  when  she 
protested  her  innocence  of  any  such 
actions  as  pilfering  and  roasting 
coffee. 

Dumazel  walked  into  the  middle  of 
the  shed  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  the  centre  rafter,  then  he 
turned  and  spoke.  "  I'll  teach  you  to 
forget  my  orders  and  steal  my  coffee, 
old  woman.  I'll  give  you  a  lesson 
you  won't  forget  in  a  hurry.  Don't 
you  move  till  I  come  back." 
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Rahatra  stood  still  where  she  was. 
Life  needed  a  little  excitement,  she 
found,  and  she  was  not  averse  to  the 
anticipation  of  something  stirring. 
Neni  Be  pounded  on,  but  it  was  with 
quaking  limbs  and  a  sinking  heart. 

In  a  couple  of  minutes  Dumazel 
returned,  carrying  a  short  length  of 
cord  with  a  slip  knot  at  each  end,  and 
his  whip. 

"  Now  come  here,"  he  called,  and 
the  old  woman  came  tremblingly  to- 
wards him. 

"  Don't  punish  me,"  she  faltered. 
"  I  will  do  anything,  anything  the 
master  requires.  I  am  a  good  slave ; 
I  have  done  no  wrong." 

He  seized  her  brutally  by  the  arm, 
and  slipt  one  knot  over  her  wrist, 
holding  her  hand  high  in  the  air  and 
flinging  the  cord  with  the  other  knot 
over  the  beam.  "  Come  here,  Rahatra," 
he  said,  raising  the  wretched  creature 
in  his  arms  off  the  ground.  "  Put  the 
other  knot  over  her  other  wrist."  She 
carried  out  the  order,  and  then 
Dumazel  let  his  burden  fall.  She 
hung  suspended  by  both  wrists,  her 
toes  just  touching  the  ground. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  a  sudden 
thought  striking  him,  "  where's  that 
Englishman  1 " 

"  Gone  to  the  rice  marshes  after 
duck  ;  he  won't  be  back  for  hours." 

Dumazel  swung  his  whip.  "  Here 
goes  then.  Stand  clear,  Rahatra." 

The  first  blow  slit  the  flimsy  straw 
shirt  off  the  lean  brown  back,  while  a 
shriek  for  mercy  came  from  Neni's 
strained  lips.  "  Not  too  much,"  said 
Rahatra  coolly,  "  or  she  won't  be  able 
to  dress  my  hair  to-morrow  morning." 
Again  the  whip  came  down  full  force, 
this  time  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
two  great  wheals  in  the  shape  of  an  X 
had  started  out.  The  next  blow, 
planted  with  greater  precision,  drew 


blood,  and  with  a  loud  horrible  wail 
the  tortured  woman's  head  fell  forward 
on  to  her  breast.  The  veins  in  her 
arms  stood  out  already  like  cords,  and 
her  hands  were  swollen  almost  to 
bursting,  as  the  dead  weight  of  her 
helpless  swaying  body  drew  the  rope 
yet  tighter  round  her  wrists.  Another 
blow  and  another,  when  there  was 
a  quick  rush  of  footsteps.  "  You 
infernal  scoundrel !  "  Dumazel  heard 
close  to  his  ear,  and  then  he  found 
himself  doubled  up  upon  the  ground 
at  some  distance,  inspecting  a  gra- 
tuitous exhibition  of  fireworks,  and 
masticating  two  of  his  front  teeth. 

Hugh  supported  Neni's  helpless 
body.  "  Come  here,"  he  called  per- 
emptorily to  Rahatra,  who  had  never 
admired  him  so  much  as  now,  when 
she  had  seen  him  assault  her  lord  and 
master ;  women  dearly  love  brute 
force.  She  came  obediently  towards 
him.  "  Take  the  knife  out  of  my 
pocket  and  cut  this  rope."  In  an- 
other moment  the  woman  was  free  ; 
her  rescuer  laid  her  on  the  ground 
with  a  sack  under  her  head,  and 
began  to  rub  her  blue  swollen  hands. 

"  Fetch  water,"  he  said,  without 
looking  up,  and  the  other  again 
obeyed,  though  the  water  was  brought 
by  another  slave,  to  whom  Hugh 
thereupon  confided  the  completion  of 
his  humane  task.  He  then  walked 
over  to  Dumazel  who  was  now  sitting 
upright  on  the  ground,  very  sulky  and 
injured,  and  with  only  one  visible  eye. 

"  Now  look  here,"  he  said  sternly  ; 
"  I  tell  you  plainly,  M.  Dumazel,  if  I 
find  you  up  to  any  more  of  your 
devil's  tricks  on  that  woman,  or  any 
one  else  here,  I'll  thrash  you  within 
an  inch  of  your  life ;  and  as  an 
English  gentleman,  I  am  quite  willing 
to  abide  by  any  consequences  that 
may  ensue." 


(To  be  continued.} 


NOVELS  OF  IRISH  LIFE. 


"  WHAT  Ireland  wants,"  said  an  old 
gentleman  not   very   long   ago,  "is  a 
Walter  Scott."     The  remedy  did  not 
seem    very    practical,     since     W^alter 
Scotts  will  not  come  to  order,  but  the 
point    of    view  is  worth    noting,    for 
there  you  touch  the  central  fact  about 
Irish  literature.     We  desire  a  Walter 
Scott  that  he  may  glorify  our  annals, 
popularise  our   legends,   describe    our 
scenery,  and  give  an  attractive   view 
of  the  national  character.      In  short, 
we  know  that  Ireland  possesses  pre- 
eminently the  quality  of  picturesque- 
ness,    and   we    should    like   to    see  it 
turned  to  good  account.      We  want  a 
Walter  Scott  to  advertise  Ireland  and 
to  fill  the  hotels  with  tourists  ;  but  as 
for  desiring  to  possess  a  great  novelist 
simply  for  the  distinction  of  the  thing, 
probably  no  civilised  people  on  earth 
is  more  indifferent  to  the  matter.     At 
present  indeed  a  Walter  Scott,  should 
he  appear  in  Ireland,  would  be  apt  to 
have    a    cold  welcome.     To  write  on 
anything  connected  with  Irish  history 
is  inevitably  to  offend  the  Press  of  one 
party,    and    very    probably    of    both. 
The  history  of  Ireland  is  a  history  of 
defeat.      Ireland    has    never    had    a 
Bannockburn  ;  and  this  makes  it  hard 
for  any  novelist  to  foster  a  national 
pride  which  prefers  to  feed  on  ignorant 
imaginations,1     Yet    some   of    Scott's 
greatest  triumphs  were  made  out   of 
unprosperous    causes,     and    certainly 
such  themes  are  not   lacking  in   Irish 
history  ;  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  and  Sars- 
field  are  figures  not   less  heroic  than 

1  Professor  Atkinson,  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of  THE  BOOK  OF  LECAN,  stated  that 
the  legends  contained  in  it  had  no  literary 
merit.  A  resolution  was  promptly  proposed 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  requesting  him  to 
rescind,  or  apologise  for  this  statement. 


any  in  Scotch  annals.  But  the  novelist 
who  should  represent  Irish  patriotism 
as  it  was  in  Owen  Roe's  day  would 
be  called  strange  names.  Thackeray, 
though  an  Englishman,  came  in  for 
copious  abuse  on  the  score  of  his  Irish 
characters,  and  it  is  hard  for  any 
Irishman  not  to  feel  resentful  towards 
him.  Yet  one  has  never  heard  that 
London  bankers  resented  Sir  Barnes 
Newcome.  Had  Thackeray  been  an 
Irishman  and  handled  society  in 
Dublin  as  he  handled  it  in  London, 
the  poor  man  might  have  lived  whei'e 
else  he  pleased,  but  Dublin  would 
never  have  held  him.  The  honour  of 
producing  a  great  satirist  would  not 
have  salved  the  wounds  of  his  satire. 
Lever  is  less  of  a  caricaturist  than 
Dickens,  yet  Dickens  is  idolised  while 
Lever  has  been  bitterly  blamed  for 
lowering  Irish  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world ;  the  charge  is  even  re- 
peated in  the  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY.  That  may  be  patriotic 
sentiment,  but  it  is  not  criticism. 

Literature  in  Ireland,  in  short,  is 
almost  inextricably  connected  with 
considerations  foreign  to  art ;  it  is 
regarded  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end. 
The  belief  is  general  among  all  classes 
of  Irish  people  that  the  English  know 
nothing  of  Ireland,  and  consequently 
every  book  is  judged  by  the  effect 
it  is  likely  to  have  upon  English 
opinion,  to  which  the  Irish  are 
naturally  sensitive  since  it  decides  the 
most  important  Irish  questions.  But 
apart  from  this  practical  aspect  of  the 
matter,  there  is  a  morbid  national 
sensitiveness  which  desires  to  be  con- 
sulted. Ireland,  though  she  ought 
to  count  herself  amply  justified  of 
her  children,  is  still  complaining 
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that  she  is  misunderstood  among 
the  nations ;  she  is  for  ever  crying 
out  for  some  one  to  give  her  keener 
sympathy,  fuller  appreciation,  and 
exhibit  herself  and  her  grievances  to 
the  world  in  a  true  light.  The  result 
is  that  kind 'of  insincerity  and  special 
pleading  which  has  been  the  curse 
of  Irish  literature.  By  the  term  Irish 
literature  we  do  not  mean  the  in- 
digenous tales  and  poetry  of  Gaelic 
tradition ;  nor  do  we  speak  now  of 
modern  efforts  to  reproduce  them,  like 
Mr.  Stand ish  O'Grady's  COMING  OF 
CUCULLAIN.  We  write  of  a  literature 
which  has  its  natural  centre  in  Dublin 
not  in  Connemara,  which  looks  east- 
ward not  westward.  That  literature 
begins  with  the  DRAPIER  LETTERS  : 
it  continues  through  the  great  line  of 
orators  in  whom  the  Irish  genius  (we 
say  nothing  of  the  Celtic)  has  found 
its  highest  expression  ;  and  it  produced 
its  first  novelist,  perhaps  also  its  best, 
in  the  unromantic  person  of  Maria 
Edpx*  worth. 

Miss  Edgeworth  had  a  sound  in- 
stinct for  her  art,  disfigured  though 
her  later  writings  are  by  what  Madame 
<ie  Stael  called  her  triste  utiliie.  Her 
first  story  is  her  most  artistic  pro- 
duction. CASTLE  RACKRENT  is  simply 
a  pleasant  satire  upon  the  illiterate 
and  improvident  gentry  who  have 
always  been  too  common  in  her 
country.  In  this  book  she  holds  no 
brief ;  she  never  stops  to  preach  ;  her 
moral  is  implied,  not  expressed.  A 
historian  might,  it  is  true,  go  to 
CASTLE  RACKRENT  for  information 
about  the  conditions  of  land-tenure 
as  well  as  about  social  life  in  the 
Ireland  of  that  day  ;  but  the  erudition 
is  part  and  parcel  of  her  story. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Ireland,  setting  aside  great  towns, 
the  main  interest  of  life  for  all  classes 
is  the  possession  of  land.  Irish 
peasants  seldom  marry  for  love,  they 
never  murder  for  love ;  but  they 


marry  and  they  murder  for  land.      To 
know  something  of  the  land-question 
is   indispensable  for  an  Irish  novelist, 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  graduated  with 
honours    in    this    subject.      She     was 
her  father's  agent ;  when  her  brother 
succeeded  to  the  property  she  resigned, 
but   in   the  troubles  of    1830  she  was 
recalled  to  the  management  and  saved 
the    estate.       CASTLE    RACKRENT    is 
therefore,  like  Gait's  ANNALS  OP  THE 
PARISH,    a  historical    document ;  but 
it   is  none   the   worse   story  for  that. 
The  narrative  is  put  dramatically  into 
the   mouth   of   old   Thady,   a   lifelong 
servant  of   the  family.      Thady's  son, 
Jason   Quirk,    attorney   and   agent  to 
the  estate,  has  dispossessed  the  Rack- 
rents  ;    but     Thady     is     still     "  poor 
Thady  "  and  regards  the  change  with 
horror.      Before  recounting  the  history 
of  his  own  especial  master  and  patron, 
Sir   Condy  Rackrent,  last  of  the  line, 
Thady  gives  his  ingenuous  account  of 
the    three    who    previously   bore   the 
name  ;  Sir  Patrick,  Sir  Murtagh,  and 
Sir   Kit.      Sir   Patrick,   the    inventor 
of   raspberry  whiskey,  died  at  table  : 
"  Just   as  the  company  rose  to  drink 
his   health   with   three  cheers  he  fell 
down  in  a  sort  of  fit  and  was  carrie 
off ;  they  sat  it  out,  and  were  surprise 
in  the  morning  to  find  that  it  was  all 
over  with  poor  Sir  Patrick."    That  no 
gentleman  likes  to  be  disturbed  after- 
dinner,  was  the  best  recognised  rule 
of     life    in     Ireland  ;    if    your     host 
happened  to  have  a  fit,  you  knew  he 
would  wish  you  to  sit  it  out.      Gerald 
Griffin  in  THE  COLLEGIANS  makes  the 
same  point  with  his  usual  vigour.      A 
shot  is  heard   in  the  dining-room  by 
the  maids  down  stairs.      They  are  for 
rushing  in,  but  the  manservant  knows 
better  :   "  Sure,    don't    you    know,    if 
there    was    any  one  shot  the  master 
would     ring     the     bell."     After     Sir 
Patrick,  who   thus  lived  and  died,  to 
quote   his  epitaph,    "  a  monument  of 
old   Irish  hospitality,"  came  Sir  Mur- 
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tagh,  "  who  was  a  very  learned  man 
in  the  law  and  had  the  character  of 
it  "  ;  another  passion  that  seems  to  go 
with  the  land-hunger  in  Ireland.  Sir 
Murtagh  married  one  of  the  family  of 
the  Skinflints :  "  She  was  a  strict 
observer  for  self  and  servants  of  Lent 
and  all  fast  days  but  not  holidays." 
However,  says  Thady  (is  there  not  a 
strong  trace  of  Swift  in  all  this  1), 

However,  my  lady  was  very  charitable 
in  her  own  way.  She  had  a  charity  school 
for  poor  children  where  they  were  taught 
to  read  and  write  gratis,  and  where  they 
were  Avell  kept  to  spinning  gratis  for  my 
lady  in  return  ;  for  she  had  always  heaps 
of  duty  yarn  from  the  tenants,  and  got  all 
her  household  linen  out  of  the  estate  from 
first  to  last ;  for  after  the  spinning,  the 
weavers  on  the  estate  took  it  in  hand  for 
nothing,  because  of  the  looms  my  lady's 
interest  could  get  from  the  Linen  Board  to 

distribute   gratis Her    table    the 

same  way,  kept  for  next  to  nothing  ;  duty 
fowls,  and  duty  turkeys,  and  duty  geese 
came  as  fast  as  we  could  eat  them,  for  my 
ludy  kept  a  sharp  look-out  and  knew  to  a 
tub  of  butter  everything  the  tenants  had 
all  round.  ...  As  for  their  young  pigs 
we  had  them,  and  the  best  bacon  and  hams 
they  could  make  up,  with  all  young 
chickens  in  the  spring  ;  but  they  were  a 
set  of  poor  wretches,  and  we  had  nothing 
but  misfortunes  with  them,  always  break- 
ing and  running  away.  This,  Sir  Murtagh 
and  my  lady  said,  was  all  their  former 
landlord,  Sir  Patrick's,  fault,  who  let  'em 
get  the  half  year's  rent  into  arrear  ;  there 
was  something  in  that  to  be  sure.  But 
Sir  Murtagh  was  as  much  the  contrary 
way — 

We  have  abridged  my  lady's  meth- 
ods, and  we  omit  Sir  Murtagh's,  who 
taught  his  tenants,  as  he  said,  to 
know  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
But,  "  though  a  learned  man  in  the 
law,  he  was  a  little  too  incredulous 
in  other  matters."  He  neglected  his 
health,  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  a  rage 
with  my  lady,  and  so  made  way  for 
Sir  Kit  the  prodigal.  Sir  Kit  was 
shot  in  a  duel,  and  Sir  Condy  came 
into  an  estate  which,  between  Sir 
Murtagh's  law-suits  and  Sir  Kit's 


gaming,  was  considerably  embarrassed  ; 
indeed  the  story  proper  is  simply  a 
history  of  makeshifts  to  keep  rain  and 
bailiffs  out  of  the  family  mansion. 
Politics,  the  one  subject  in  Ireland 
which  can  rival  the  interest  of  land, 
though  it  is  only  another  aspect  of 
the  same  passion,  comes  very  slightly 
into  the  life  of  an  Irish  country 
gentleman.  Sir  Condy  fought  an 
election,  which  mended  no  holes  in 
his  purse ;  for  he  "  was  very  ill-used 
by  the  Government  about  a  place  that 
was  promised  him  and  never  given, 
after  his  supporting  them  against  his 
conscience  very  honourably,  and  being 
greatly  abused  for  it,  which  hurt  him 
greatly,  he  having  the  name  of  a 
great  pati'iot  in  the  country  before." 
Poor  Sir  Condy ;  he  was  the  very 
moral  of  the  man  who  is  no  man's 
enemy  but  his  own,  and  was  left  at 
the  last  with  no  friend  but  old  Thady. 
Even  Judy  Quirk  turned  against  him, 
forgetting  his  goodness  in  tossing  up 
between  her  and  Miss  Isabella  Money- 
gawl,  the  romantic  lady  who  eloped 
with  him  after  the  toss.  She  de- 
serted before  Judy ;  here  is  a  bit  of 
the  final  scene.  Thady  was  going 
up  stairs  with  a  slate  to  make  up  a 
window-pane. 

This  window  was  in  the  long  passage,  or 
gallery  as  my  lady  gave  orders  to  have  it 
called,  in  the  gallery  leading  up  to  my 
master's  bedchamber  and  hers.  And  when 
I  went  up  with  the  slate,  the  door  having 
no  lock,  and  the  bolt  spoilt,  was  ajar  after 
Mrs.  Jane  (my  lady's  maid),  and  as  I  was 
busy  with  the  window,  1  heard  all  that 
was  saying  within.  "  Well,  what's  in  your 
letter,  'Bella,  my  dear  ? "  says  he.  "  You're 
a  long  time  spelling  it  over."  "  Won't  you 
shave  this  morning,  Sir  Condy  ?  "  says  she, 
and  'quit  the  letter  into  her  pocket.  "  I 
shaved  the  day  before  yesterday,"  says  he, 
"  my  dear,  and  that's  not  what  I'm  think- 
ing of  now  ;  but  anything  to  oblige  you, 
and  to  have  peace  and  quietness,  my  dear," 
— and  presently  I  had  the  glimpse  of  him 
at  the  cracked  glass  over  the  chimney-piece, 
standing  up  shaving  himself  to  please  my 
lady. 
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However  the  quarrel  comes  on  in 
a  delightful  scene,  where  Sir  Condy 
shows  himself  at  all  events  an  amiable 
gentleman ;  and  so  my  lady  goes 
home  to  her  own  people.  There  you 
have  Miss  Edgeworth  at  her  very  best ; 
and  indeed  CASTLE  RACKREXT  received 
such  a  tribute  as  no  other  novel  ever 
had  paid  to  it.  Many  people  have 
heard  how  when  WAVERLEY  came  to 
the  Edgeworth  household,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth,  after  his  custom,  read  it  aloud 
almost,  as  it  would  appear,  at  one  sit- 
ting. When  the  end  came  for  that 
fascinated  circle,  amid  the  chorus  of 
exclamations,  Mr.  Edgeworth  said  : 
"  What  is  this  1  Postscript  which  ought 
to  have  been  a  preface."  Then  there 
was  a  chorus  of  protests  that  he  should 
not  break  the  spell  with  prose. 
"  Anyhow,"  he  said,  "  let  us  hear  what 
the  man  has  to  say,"  and  so  read  on 
to  the  passage  where  Scott  explained 
that  he  desired  to  do  for  Scotland  what 
had  been  done  for  Ireland  :  "  to  emu- 
late the  admirable  fidelity  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's  portraits."  W^hat  Maria 
Edgeworth  felt  we  know  from  the 
letter  she  posted  off  "  to  the  Author 
of  WAVERLEY,  AtitScotus  autDiabolus." 

It  would  be  unkind  to  compare 
Scott  with  his  model.  For  the  poetry 
and  the  tragic  power  of  his  novels  one 
would  never  think  of  looking  in  Miss 
Edgeworth.  Her  work  is  compact  of 
observation  ;  yet  the  gifts  she  has  are 
not  to  be  under-valued.  She  is  mis- 
tress of  a  kindly  yet  searching  satire, 
real  wit,  a  fine  vein  of  comedy ;  and 
she  can  rise  to  such  true  pathos  as 
dignifies  the  fantastic  figure  of  King 
Corny  in  ORMOND,  perhaps  the  best 
thing  she  ever  did.  But  she  had  in 
her  father  a  literary  adviser  not  of 
the  negative  but  of  the  positive  order, 
and  there  never  was  a  more  fully 
developed  prig  than  Richard  Edge- 
worth.  His  view  of  literature  was 
purely  utilitarian  ;  to  convey  practical 
lessons  was  the  business  of  all  superior 


persons,  more  particularly  of  an  Edge 
worth.  In  CASTLE  RACKRENT  his 
suggestions  and  comments  are  happily 
relegated  to  the  position  of  notes ;  in 
the  other  books  they  form  part  and 
parcel  of  the  novel.  THE  ABSENTEE, 
for  instance,  contains  admirable  dia- 
logue and  many  life-like  figures ;  but 
the  scheme  of  the  story  conveys  a 
sense  of  unreality.  Every  fault  or 
vice  has  its  counterbalancing  virtue 
represented.  Lady  Clonbroney,  vul- 
garly ashamed  of  her  country,  is  set 
off  by  the  patriotic  Lady  Oranmore ; 
the  virtuous  Mr.  Burke  forms  too 
obvious  a  pendant  to  the  rascally 
ao-ents  old  Nick  and  St.  Dennis.  It 

O 

is  needless  to  say  that  the  exclusively 
virtuous  people  are  deadly  dull.  It 
is  the  novel  with  a  purpose  written 
by  a  novelist  whose  strength  lies  in 
the  delineation  of  character.  Miss 
Edgeworth  can  never  carry  you  away 
with  her  story,  as  Charles  Reade  some- 
times can,  and  make  you  forget  and 
forgive  the  virtuous  intention. 

What  was  unreal  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth  became  mere  insincerity  in  her 
contemporary  Lady  Morgan.  Few 
people  could  tell  you  now  where 
Thackeray  got  Miss  Glorvina  O'Dowd's 
baptismal  name ;  yet  THE  WILD  IRISH 
GIRL  had  a  great  triumph  in  its  day, 
and  Glorvina  stood  sponsor  to  the 
milliners'  and  haberdashers'  inventions 
ninety  years  before  the  apotheosis  of 
Trilby.  O'DoNNELL,  which  is  counted 
Lady  Morgan's  best  novel,  gives  a 
lively  ideal  portrait  of  the  authoress, 
first  as  the  governess-grub,  then  trans- 
formed by  marriage  into  the  butterfly- 
duchess.  But  the  book  is  a  thinly- 
disguised  political  pamphlet.  "  Look," 
she  says  in  effect,  "  at  the  heroic  vir- 
tues of  O'Donnell,  the  young  Irishman, 
driven  to  serve  in  foreign  armies, 
despoiled  of  his  paternal  estates  by 
the  penal  laws  ;  look  at  the  fidelity, 
the  simplicity,  the  native  humour  (so- 
dramatically  effective)  of  his  servant 
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Rory ;  and  then  say  if  you  will  not 
plump  for  Catholic  Emancipation." 
"  My  dear  lady,"  the  reader  murmurs, 
"  I  wondered  why  you  were  so  set 
upon  underlining  all  these  things ; 
now  I  know.  Can  you  not  tell  us  a 
story  frankly  and  let  us  alone  with 
your  conclusions  1  " 

Unfortunately  very  much  the  same 
has  to  be  said  of  a  far  greater  writer, 
William  Carleton,  even  in  those  tales 
which  are  based  upon  his  own  most 
intimate  experience.  THE  POOR 
•SCHOLAR,  his  most  popular  story, 
proceeds  directly  from  an  episode  in 
his  own  life.  He  had  himself  been  a 
poor  scholar,  had  set  out  from  his 
northern  home  to  walk  to  Munster, 
where  the  best  known  schools  were, 
trusting  to  charity  by  the  way  to  lodge 
him,  and  to  charity  to  keep  him 
throughout  his  schooling  for  the  sake 
of  his  vocation,  and  for  the  blessing 
sure  to  descend  upon  those  who  aided 
a  peasant's  son  to  become  a  priest. 
Nothing  could  be  more  vivid  than  the 
early  scenes,  the  collection  made  at  the 
altar  for  Jimmy  McEvoy,  the  priest's 
sermon,  the  boy's  parting  from  home 
and  the  roadside  hospitality  ;  there  is 
one  infinitely  touching  episode  in  the 
house  of  the  first  farmer  who  shelters 
him.  Then  come  the  school  itself  and 
the  tyranny  of  its  master  ;  better  still 
perhaps  are  the  scenes  when  the  boy 
falls  sick  of  a  fever  and  is  turned  out 
of  doors.  None  will  risk  infection ; 
but  the  labourers  steal  time  from  their 
employer  to  build  him  a  rude  hut  by 
the  roadside,  steal  milk  from  the 
farmers'  cows,  and  feed  him  with 
messes  that  they  pass  in  on  the  end  of 
a  shovel,  not  venturing  nearer,  but 
tending  him  continually  with  no  hope 
of  reward  but  the  promise  of  his 
prayers.  All  this  mixture  of  tender- 
ness, cowardice,  dishonesty,  and  devo- 
tion is  stated,  like  the  rest,  with  the 
frankness  and  convincing  sincerity  of 
true  art.  Then,  alas,  the  conven- 


tional intervenes  in  the  person  of 
the  virtuous  absentee  ignorant  of  his 
agent's  misdoings :  the  long  arm  of 
coincidence  is  stretched  to  the  utter- 
most ;  and  we  have  to  wade  through 
pages  of  discussion  upon  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  till  we  are 
put  wholly  out  of  tune  for  the  beauti- 
ful scene  of  Jimmy's  return  home  in 
his  priestly  dress. 

Carleton  did  for  the  peasantry  what 
Miss  Edge  worth  had  done  for  the 
upper  classes.  In  her  books  the 
peasants  have  only  an  incidental  part, 
and  she  describes  them  shrewdly  and 
sympathetically  enough,  but  with  a 
mind  untouched  either  by  their  faith 
or  by  their  superstitions  ;  seeing  their 
good  and  bad  qualities  clearly  in  a 
dry  light,  but  never  in  imagination 
identifying  herself  with  them.  Carle- 
ton's  was  the  first  voice  proceeding 
from  the  Irish  peasantry  which  did 
not  utter  itself  in  Gaelic.  Superior 
to  Miss  Edgeworth  in  power  and  in- 
sight, he  is  immeasurably  her  inferior 
in  literary  skill.  One  should  remem- 
ber, in  commenting  upon  the  poverty 
of  Irish  literature,  that  it  is,  so  far  as 
concerns  imaginative  work,  a  thing  of 
this  century.  Carleton  only  died  in 
18G9,  Miss  Edgeworth  in  1849  ;  and 
before  them  there  is  no  one. 

On  the  other  hand  the  speech  of 
Lowland  Scots,  with  whose  richness 
in  masterpieces  our  poverty  is  na- 
turally contrasted,  has  been  employed 
for  literature  as  long  as  the  ver- 
nacular English.  A  king  of  Scot- 
land wrote  admirable  verse  in  the 
generation  after  Chaucer ;  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Court  fostered  poetry, 
and  the  close  intercourse  with  France 
kept  Scotch  writers  in  touch  with 
first-rate  models.  Dunbar,  strolling 
as  a  friar  in  France,  may  have 
known  Villon  whom  he  often  re- 
sembles. In  Ireland,  till  a  century 
ago,  English  was  as  much  a  foreign 
language  as  Norman  French  in  Eng- 
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land  under  the  Plantagenets.  Among 
the  English  Protestants,  settled  in 
Ireland  and  separated  by  a  hard  line 
of  cleavage  from  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion, there  arose  great  men  in  letters, 
Goldsmith,  Burke,  Sheridan,  who 
showed  their  Irish  temperament  in 
their  handling  of  English  themes. 
But  in  Ireland  itself,  before  the 
events  of  1782  added  importance  to 
Dublin,  there  was  no  centre  for  a 
literature  to  gather  round.  Such 
national  pride  as  exists  in  English- 
speaking  Ireland  dates  from  the  days 
of  Grattan  and  Flood.  And  Irish 
national  aspirations  still  bear  the  im- 
press of  their  origin  amid  that  period 
of  political  turmoil,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  hostile  to  the  brood- 
ing care  of  literary  workmanship,  the 
long  labour  and  the  slow  result.  Irish- 
men have  always  shown  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  pure  literature.  The 
roll  of  Irish  novelists  is  more  than 
half  made  up  of  women's  names  ;  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Lady  Morgan,  Miss  Keary, 
Miss  Lawless,  and  Miss  Barlow. 
Journalists  Ireland  has  produced  as 
copiously  as  orators  :  the  writers  of 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  NATION,  that  ad- 
mirable collection  of  stirring  poems, 
are  journalists  working  in  verse  ;  and 
Carleton,  falling  under  their  influence, 
became  a  journalist  working  in  fiction. 
In  his  pages,  even  when  the  debater 
ceases  to  argue  and  harangue,  the 
.style  is  still  journalistic,  except  in 
those  passages  where  his  dramatic 
instinct  puts  living  speech  into  the 
mouths  of  men  and  women.  Politics 
so  monopolise  the  minds  of  Irishmen, 
newspapers  so  make  up  their  whole 
reading,  that  the  class  to  which  Carle- 
ton  and  the  poet  Mangan  belonged 
have  never  fully  entered  upon  the 
heritage  of  English  literature.  If  an 
English  peasant  knows  nothing  else, 
he  knows  the  Bible  and  very  likely 
Bunyan ;  but  a  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation has  little  commerce  with  that 


pure  fountain  of  style.  Genius  cannot 
dispense  with  models,  and  Carleton 
and  Mangan  had  the  worst  possible. 
Yet  when  it  has  been  said  that  Carle- 
ton  was  a  half-educated  peasant, 
writing  in  a  language  whose  best 
literature  he  had  not  sufficiently  as- 
similated to  feel  the  true  value  of 
words,  it  remains  to  say  that  he  was  a 
great  novelist.  He  cannot  be  fairly 
illustrated  by  quotation  ;  but  read  any 
of  his  stories  and  see  if  he  does  not 
bring  up  vividly  before  you  Ireland  as 
it  was  before  the  famine ;  Ireland 
still  swarming  with  beggars  who 
marched  about  in  families  subsisting 
chiefly  on  the  charity  of  the  poor ; 
Ireland  of  which  the  hedge-school  was 
plainly  to  him  the  most  characteristic 
institution. 

Carleton  does  not  stand  by  himself  ; 
he  is  the  head  and  representative  of  a 
whole  class  of  Irish  novelists,  among 
whom  John  Banim  is  the  best  known 
name.  All  of  them  were  peasants 
who  aimed  at  depicting  scenes  of 
peasant  life  from  their  own  experience. 
What  one  may  call  the  melodramatic 
Irish  story,  in  which  Lever  was  so 
brilliantly  successful,  has  its  first 
famous  example  in  THE  COLLEGIANS 
of  Gerald  Griffin.  The  novel  has  no 
concern  with  college  life,  and  is  far 
better  described  by  its  stage-title, 
THE  COLLEEN  BAWN.  Here  at  least 
is  a  man  with  a  story  to  tell  and  no 
object  but  to  tell  it.  Griffin  belonged 
to  the  lay  order  of  Christian  Brothers  : 
his  book  deals  principally  with  a 
society  no  more  familiar  to  him  than 
was  the  household  of  Mr.  Rochester 
to  Charlotte  Bronte ;  and  his  method 
recalls  the  Brontes  by  its  strenuous 
imagination  and  its  vehement  paint- 
ing of  passion.  The  tale  was 
suggested  by  a  murder  which  excited 
all  Ireland.  A  young  southern  squire 
carried  off  a  girl  with  some  money, 
and  procured  her  death  by  drowning. 
He  was  arrested  at  his  mother's  house 
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and  a  terrible  scene  took  place,  ter- 
ribly rendered  in  the  book.  Griffin, 
of  course,  changes  the  motive ;  the 
girl  is  carried  off  not  for  money  but 
for  love,  and  she  is  sacrificed  to  make 
way  for  a  stronger  passion.  Eily 
O'Connor,  the  victim,  is  a  pretty  and 
pathetic  figure  ;  the  hero-villain  Hard- 
ress  Cregan,  and  the  mother  who 
indirectly  causes  the  crime,  are  effec- 
tive though  melodramatic ;  but  the 
actual  murderer,  Danny  the  Lord, 
Hardress  Cregan's  familiar,  is  worthy 
of  Scott  or  Hugo.  Take  the  passage 
where  he  first  suggests  to  his  master 
that  Eily  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Muster  Hardress. 
Do  by  her  as  you  do  by  dat  glove  you  have 
on  your  hand.  Make  it  come  off  as  it 
came  on,  and  if  it  fits  too  tight,  take  de 
knife  to  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Only  gi'  me  the  word,  as  I  said  before, 
an'  I'll  engage  Eily  O'Connor  will  never 
trouble  you  any  more.  Don't  ax  me  any 
questions  at  all,  only  if  you're  agreeable 
take  off  dat  glove  and  give  it  to  me  for  a 
token.  Dat'll  be  enough  ;  lave  de  rest  to 
Danny." 

Take  again  the  scene  where  he  re- 
proaches his  employer. 

"  Did  I  not  warn  you  not  to  touch  her  ? " 
"  You  did,  "  said  Danny  Mann,  with  a 
scorn  which  made  him  eloquent  beyond 
himself,  "an'  your  eye  looked  murder 
while  you  said  it.  After  dis,  I  never  more 
will  look  in  any  man's  face  to  know  what 
he  manes.  After  dis,  I  won't  believe  my 
senses.  If  you'll  persuade  me  to  it,  I'll 
own  dat  dere  is  nothing  as  I  see  it.  You 
may  tell  me  dat  I  don't  stand  here,  nor  you 
dere,  nor  dat  de  moon  is  shining  trough 
dat  roof  above  us,  nor  de  fire  burning  at 
my  back,  an'  I'll  not  gainsay  you  after 
dis.  But  listen  to  me,  Masther  Hardress. 
As  sure  as  dat  moon  is  shining,  an'  dat  fire 
burning,  an'  as  sure  as  I'm  here  an'  you 
dere,  so  sure  de  sign  of  death  was  on  your 
face  dat  time,  whatever  Avay  your  words 
went." 

In  his  sketches  of  society,  Hyland 
Creagh,  the  duellist,  old  Cregan,  and 


the  rest,  Griffin  is  describing  a  state 
of  affairs  previous  to  his  own  ex- 
perience, the  Ireland  of  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington's  memoirs  ;  he  is  not,  as 
were  Carleton  and  Miss  Edgeworth, 
copying  minutely  from  personal  obser- 
vation. Herein  he  resembles  Lever 
who,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  remains 
the  chief,  as  he  is  the  most  Irish,  of 
Irish  novelists.  It  is  true  that  Lever 
had  two  distinct  manners ;  and  in  his 
later  books  he  deals  chiefly  with  con- 
temporary society,  drawing  largely  on 
his  experiences  of  diplomatic  life. 
Like  most  novelists  he  preferred  his 
later  work  ;  but  the  books  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  HARRY  LORREQUER 
and  the  rest,  are  his  earliest  productions  ; 
and  though  his  maturer  skill  was 
employed  on  different  subjects,  he 
formed  his  imagination  in  studies  of 
the  Napoleonic  Wars  and  of  a  duelling, 
drinking,  bailiff-beating  Ireland.  His 
point  of  view  never  altered,  and  the 
peculiar  attraction  of  his  writings  is 
always  the  same.  Lever's  books  have 
the  quality  rather  of  speech  than  of 
writing  ;  wherever  you  open  the  pages 
there  is  always  a  witty,  well-informed 
Irishman  discoursing  to  you,  who  tells 
his  story  admirably,  when  he  has  one 
to  tell,  and,  failing  that,  never  fails  to 
be  pleasant.  Irish  talk  is  apt  to  be 
discursive ;  to  rely  upon  a  general 
charm  diffused  through  the  whole, 
rather  than  upon  any  quotable  bril- 
liancy ;  its  very  essence  is  spontaneity, 
high  .spirits,  fertility  of  resource.  That 
is  a  fair  description  of  Lever.  He  is 
never  at  a  loss.  If  his  story  hangs, 
off  he  goes  at  score  with  a  perfectly 
irrelevant  anecdote,  but  told  with  such 
enjoyment  of  the  joke  that  you  cannot 
resent  the  digression.  Indeed  the 
plots  are  left  pretty  much  to  take 
care  of  themselves ;  he  positively  pre- 
ferred to  write  his  stories  in  monthly 
instalments  for  a  magazine ;  he  is  not 
a  conscientious  artist,  but  he  lays 
himself  out  to  amuse  you,  and  he 
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•does  it.  If  he  advertises  a  character 
as  a  wit.  he  does  not  labour  phrases 
to  describe  his  brilliancy  ;  he  produces 
the  witticisms.  He  has  been  accused 
of  exaggeration.  As  regards  the  inci- 
dents, one  can  only  say  that  the 
memoirs  of  Irish  society  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  furnish  at  least 
fair  warranty  for  any  of  his  inventions. 
In  character-drawing  he  certainly  over- 
charged the  traits  ;  but  he  did  so  with 
intention,  and  by  consistently  heighten- 
ing the  tones  throughout  obtained  an 
artistic  impression,  which  had  life 
behind  it,  however  ingeniously  traves- 
tied. His  stories  have  no  unity  of 
action,  but  through  a  great  diversity 
of  characters  and  incidents  they  main- 
tain their  unity  of  treatment.  That 
is  not  the  highest  ideal  of  the  novel, 
but  it  is  an  intelligible  one,  not  lacking 
famous  examples  ;  and  Lever  perfectly 
understood  it. 

If  one  wishes  to  realise  how  good 
an  artist  Lever  was,  the  best  way  is 
to  read  his  contemporary  Samuel  Lover. 
HANDY  ANDY  appeared  somewhat  later 
than  HARRY  LORREQUER.  It  is  just 
the  difference  between  good  whiskey 
and  bad  whiskey  ;  both  are  indigenous 
and  therefore  characteristic,  but  let 
us  be  judged  by  our  best.  Obviously 
the  men  have  certain  things  in  common; 
great  natural  vivacity,  and  an  easy 
cheerful  way  of  looking  at  life.  Lover 
can  raise  a  laugh,  but  his  wit  is  horse- 
play except  for  a  few  happy  phrases. 
He  has  no  real  comedy ;  there  is 
nothing  in  HANDY  ANDY  half  so  in- 
genious as  the  story  in  JACK  HINTON 
of  the  way  Ulick  Bourke  acquitted 
himself  of  his  debt  to  Father  Tom. 
And  behind  all  Lever's  conventional 
types  there  is  a  real  fund  of  observation 
and  knowledge  which  is  absolutely 
wanting  in  Lover,  who  simply  lacked 
the  brains  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  trifler. 

A  very  different  talent  was  that  of 
their  younger  contemporary  J.  Sheri- 


dan Le  Fanu.  The  author  of  UNCLE 
SILAS  had  plenty  of  solid  power  ;  but 
his  art  was  too  highly  specialised. 
No  one  ever  succeeded  better  in  two 
main  objects  of  the  story-teller ;  first, 
in  exciting  interest,  in  stimulating 
curiosity  by  vague  hints  of  some 
dreadful  mystery  ;  and  then  in  con- 
centrating attention  upon  a  dramatic 
scene.  It  is  true  that,  although  an 
Irishman,  he  gained  his  chief  successes 
with  stories  that  had  an  English 
setting ;  but  one  of  the  best,  THE 
HOUSE  BY  THE  CHURCHYARD,  describes 
very  vividly  life  at  Chapelizod  in  the 
days  when  this  deserted  little  village, 
which  lies  just  beyond  the  Phoenix 
Park,  was  thickly  peopled  with  the 
families  of  officers  stationed  in  Dublin. 
Yet  somehow  one  does  not  carry  away 
from  the  reading  of  it  any  picture  of 
that  society ;  the  story  is  so  exciting 
that  the  mind  has  no  time  to  rest  on 
details,  but  hurries  on  from  clue  to 
clue  till  finally  and  literally  the  murder 
is  out.  Books  which  keep  a  reader  on 
the  tenter-hooks  of  conjecture  must 
always  suffer  from  this  undue  concen- 
tration of  the  interest ;  and  in  spite  of 
cheery,  inquisitive  Dr.  Toole,  and  the 
remarkable  sketch  of  Black  Dillon, 
the  ruffianly  genius  with  a  reputation 
only  recognised  in  the  hospitals  and 
the  police-courts  (a  character  admir- 
ably invented  and  admirably  used  in 
the  plot)  one  can  hardly  class  Le  Fanu 
among  those  novelists  who  have  left 
memorable  presentments  of  Irish  life. 
It  is  a  pity ;  for  plainly,  if  the  man 
had  cared  less  for  sensational  incident 
and  ingenious  construction,  he  might 
have  sketched  life  and  character  with 
a  strong  brush  and  a  kind  of  grim 
realism. 

Realism  Lever  does  not  aim  at ; 
he  declines  to  be  on  his  oath  about 
anything.  What  he  gives  one,  vividly 
enough,  is  national  colour  not  local 
colour ;  he  is  essentially  Irish,  just  as 
Fielding  is  essentially  English ;  but 
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he  aims  at  verisimilitude  rather  than 
veracity.  The  ideal  of  the  novel  has 
changed  since  his  day.  Take  the  three 
names  which  stand  out  prominently 
among  contemporary  writers  of  Irish 
fiction,  Miss  Barlow,  Miss  Lawless, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Mathew.  To  begin 
with,  Lever's  stories  are  always  con- 
cerned with  the  Quality ;  peasants 
only  come  in  for  an  underplot,  or  in 
subordinate  parts ;  and  the  gentry  all 
through  Ireland  resemble  one  another 
within  reasonable  limits.  It  is  different 
with  the  peasantry.  In  every  part 
of  Ireland  you  will  find  people  who 
have  never  been  ten  miles  away  from 
the  place  of  their  birth,  and  upon 
whom  a  local  character  is  unmistak- 
ably stamped.  The  contemporary  nove- 
lists delight  to  mark  these  differ- 
ences, these  salient  points  of  singular- 
ity ;  and  their  studies  are  chiefly  of 
the  peasantry.  They  settle  down 
upon  some  little  corner  of  the  country 
and  never  stir  out  of  it.  Miss  Lawless 
is  not  content  to  get  you  Irish 
character  ;  she  must  show  you  a  Clare 
man  or  an  Arran  islander,  and  she  is 
at  infinite  pains  to  point  out  how  his 
nature,  even  his  particular  actions, 
are  influenced  by  the  place  of  his 
bringing  up.  Lever  avoids  this 
specialisation  ;  he  prefers  a  stone  wall 
country  for  his  hunting  scenes,  but 
beyond  that  he  goes  no  further  into 
details.  Again  Miss  Lawless  both  in 
GRANIA  and  in  HURRISH  makes  you 
aware  that  young  Irishmen  of  Hurrish's 
class  are  curiously  indifferent  to  female 
beauty.  Lever  will  have  none  of  that ; 
his  Irishman  must  be  "a  divil  with 
the  girls,"  although  he  is  no  senti- 
mentalist, and  does  not  talk  of  love 
matches  among  the  Irish  peasantry. 

The  greatest  divergence  of  all,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  temper  attributed  to 
the  Irish.  Lever  makes  them  gay,  Miss 
Lawless  and  Miss  Barlow  make  them 
sad.  No  one  denies  that  sadness  is 
nearer  the  reality,  but  it  is  unreason- 


able to  call  Lever  insincere.  Naturally 
careless  and  lighthearted  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  with  the  riddle  of  the 
painful  world ;  the  distress  which 
touches  him  most  nearly  is  a  distress 
for  debt.  But  if  Lever  is  not  realistic- 
he  is  natural ;  he  follows  the  law  of 
his  nature  as  an  artist  should  ;  he  sees 
life  through  his  own  medium ;  and  if 
books  are  to  be  valued  as  companions, 
not  many  of  them  are  better  company 
than  CHARLES  O'MALLEY  or  LORI> 
KILGOBBIN  ;  for  first  and  last  Lever 
was  always  himself. 

Yet,  we  must  own  it,  it  does  not  do 
to  read  Lever  soon  after  Miss  Barlow. 
Her  stories  of  Lisconnel  and  its  folk 
have  a  tragic  dignity  wholly  out  of 
his  range.  It  is  a  sad-coloured  coun- 
try she  writes  of,  gray  and  brown  ; 
sodden  brown  with  bog  water,  gray 
with  rock  cropping  up  through  the 
fields ;  the  only  brightness  is  up  over- 
head in  the  heavens,  and  even  they 
are  often  clouded.  These  sombre 
hues,  with  the  passing  gleam  of  some- 
thing above  them,  reflect  themselves 
in  every  page  of  her  books.  She 
renders  that  complete  harmony  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  surround- 
ings which  is  only  seen  in  working 
folk  whose  clothes  are  stained  with 
the  colour  of  the  soil  they  live  by,  and 
whose  lives  assimilate  themselves  to 
its  character.  She  has  a  fineness  of 
touch,  a  poetry,  to  which  no  other 
Irish  story-teller  has  attained. 

Still  Miss  Barlow  has  never  suc- 
ceeded with  a  regular  novel ;  and  she 
is  a  woman ;  we  confess  to  a  pre- 
ference for  men's  work.  That  is  why 
our  chief  hopes  are  pinned  to  Mr. 
Frank  Mathew,  who  also  at  first  chose 
for  his  sphere  a  small  district  in  the 
Gaelic-speaking  parts  of  Connaught. 
AT  THE  RISING  OF  THE  Moox  is  a 
collection  of  stories  about  the  Ireland 
which  furnishes  those  wild-looking 
harvesters  who  crowd  the  Holyhead 
packets  in  autumn  ;  half  tamed  out- 
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landish  creatures  to  the  eye  of  a 
stranger ;  maimers  of  cattle,  yet  to 
those  who  know  them  as  Mr.  Mathew 
does,  not  only  pardonable  but  most 
worthy  of  love.  His  last  book,  how- 
ever, THE  \VOOD  OF  THE  BRAMBLES,  is 
a  more  ambitious  flight.  In  it  he 
tells  a  story  of  the  past,  and  selects 
(of  all  butcheries  the  most  hopeless, 
purposeless,  and  brutal),  the  Wexford 
Rebellion  of  1798.  Into  the  middle 
of  this  he  plumps  down  a  young- 
gentleman  who  might  be  living  in 
London  to-day  and  nourishing  his 
mind  upon  THE  YELLOW  BOOK.  Sir 
Dominick  laughs  when  he  is  asked  to 
fight  duels  ;  he  runs  away,  and  then 
analyses  his  emotions.  Where  he  goes 
and  why  he  goes  there,  as  a  rule  can- 
not be  discovered ;  the  book  is  like  a 
bad  dream,  as  inconsequent  and  in- 


coherent in  its  action.  That  is  prob- 
ably a  sufficiently  correct  picture  of 
the  rebellion ;  but  at  all  events  the 
description  is  vivid  in  places,  and 
there  is  enough  brilliant  writing  to 
compensate  for  frequent  artifice  of 
style.  Better  should  come  of  it.  All 
great  writers  proceed  from  a  school, 
and  there  does  exist  now  undeniably 
a  school  of  Irish  literature  which 
differs  from  Miss  Edgeworth  in  being 
strongly  tinged  with  the  element  of 
Celtic  romance,  from  Carleton  in 
possessing  an  admirable  standard  of 
style,  and  from  Lever  in  aiming  at  a 
sincere  and  vital  portraiture  of  Irish 
people.  So  whether  it  be  Mr.  Frank 
Mathew  or  another  that  is  to  prove 
a  literary  avatar,  there  seem  to  be,  if 
not  grounds  for  confidence,  certainly 
at  least  grounds  for  hope. 


MR.    CHARLES  LAMB  OF  THE  INDIA  HOUSE. 


EVERY  ONE  knows  that  the  author 
of  THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELI  A  was  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  a  clerk  in  the 
service  of  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  Many  references  to  his 
employment,  some  clear  and  unmis- 
takable, others  naturally  or  wilfully 
obscure,  are  found  in  his  writings, 
especially  in  his  letters.  The  friends 
he  made  in  the  office ;  the  work  and 
the  discontent  which  from  time  to 
time  it  inspired ;  the  changes  intro- 
duced (to  his  great  discomfort)  by 
reforming  zeal ;  these  and  many 
kindred  topics  are  mentioned  either 
openly  or  under  some  thin  disguise. 
Several  of  the  most  charming  of  his 
letters  are  based  upon  incidents  of 
official  life,  or  written  to  friends  in 
the  office ;  and  one  of  the  best-known 
of  his  essays,  that  on  THE  SUPERANNU- 
ATED MAN,  deals  directly  with  his 
retirement  from  the  India  House. 

Upon  this  important  aspect  of 
Lamb's  life,  however,  a  surprisingly 
small  amount  of  information  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  biographies,  remin- 
iscences, and  so  forth,  which  fill  the 
forty-three  pages  of  Mr.  North's 
bibliography  ;  and  it  has  consequently 
seemed  a  task  worth  attempting  to 
put  together,  partly  from  the  scattered 
references  in  the  writings  of  Lamb 
and  his  friends,  and  partly  from  the 
records  of  the  East  India  Company,  a 
few  facts  concerning  his  official  career. 
In  making  such  an  attempt  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  valuable  help 
has  been  derived  from  Canon  Ainger's 
editions  of  the  Essays  and  Letters, 
and  especially  from  his  admirable 
biography  of  Lamb. 

The  story  begins  naturally  with 
Lamb's  appointment  to  the  East  India 


House  in  1792.  This  is  a  period  of 
his  life  of  which  very  little  is  known, 
and  it  seems  impossible  now  to  as- 
certain the  instrumentality  by  which 
his  appointment  was  brought  about. 
It  has  generally  been  held  that  the 
nomination  was  procured  for  him  by 
Samuel  Salt,  the  employer  of  the  elder 
Lamb  and  the  tireless  benefactor  of 
the  family.  There  is,  however,  on 
record  a  positive  statement  (hitherto, 
it  would  seem,  overlooked  by  Lamb's 
biographers),  that  the  appointment 
came  from  quite  another  quarter. 
Miss  Manning,  in  her  FAMILY  PICTURES, 
states,  with  circumstantial  details, 
that  it  was  her  great-uncle,  Mr. 
Joseph  Paice,  w.ho  obtained  for  Lamb, 
first  the  clerkship  in  the  South  Sea 
House  and  then,  through  the  influence 
of  his  life-long  friend  Sir  Francis 
Baring  (at  that  time  Chairman  of  the 
East  India  Company),  the  more 
permanent  post  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
This  statement,  moreover,  is  to  some 
extent  supported  by  Lamb's  own 
testimony  (in  the  essay  on  MODERN 
GALLANTRY)  to  his  great  obligations 
to  Mr.  Paice  ;  though  these  acknow- 
ledgments would  be  equally  suitable 
were  it  the  case  that  the  clerkship 
in  the  South  Sea  House  (of  which 
Mr.  Paice  was  a  Director)  alone  came 
from  this  source,  and,  indeed,  would 
seem  scarcely  adequate  if  both  ap- 
pointments were  due  to  the  same 
benefactor.  There  is,  however,  at 
least  one  difficulty  in  accepting  Miss 
Manning's  version.  In  December, 
1798,  Lamb,  in  an  extant  letter, 
pressed  Southey  most  earnestly  to 
exert  influence  with  Sir  Francis 
Baring,  through  a  common  friend,  to 
get  a  youth  nominated  to  an  extra 
clerkship  at  the  India  House.  It 
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appears  improbable  that,  had  Lamb 
obtained  his  own  post  through  Mr. 
Paice's  intervention  with  Sir  Francis, 
he  should  not  have  applied  in  the 
same  quarter  for  help  to  another 
deserving  candidate  ;  and  it  is  strange, 
too,  that  in  this  connection  he  should 
have  made  no  mention  of  his  own 
indebtedness  to  Sir  Francis  Baring  for 
a  similar  favour.  Again,  one  would 
have  expected  to  find,  if  Miss  Man- 
ning's story  were  correct,  the  name 
of  Paice  among  his  young  friend's 
sureties,  in  place  of  Peter  Pierson, 
who  seems  to  have  been  comparatively 
a  stranger  to  the  family.  These 
objections  are  not,  perhaps,  of  great 
weight  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  one  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  Miss  Manning, 
depending  upon  family  traditions, 
over-estimated  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance rendered  to  Lamb  by  her 
relative.  Mr.  Paice  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  nomination  ; 
but  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  was 
solely,  or  even  chiefly,  due  to  his 
efforts. 

The  actual  date  of  Lamb's  entry 
into  the  India  House  was  April  5th, 
1792,  when,  with  two  other  candidates, 
he  was  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  Ac- 
countant's Office  on  the  usual  terms. 
One  of  the  first  things  necessary  was 
to  provide  security  for  good  behaviour. 
All  the  Company's  servants  were 
subjected  to  this  requirement ;  but 
those  of  certain  departments,  of  which 
the  Accountant's  was  one,  had  to  give 
security  for  a  larger  amount  than  their 
fellows.  Thus  Lamb  had  himself  to 
enter  into  a  bond  of  ,£500  and  to  find 
two  friends  willing  to  be  his  sureties 
for  a  similar  amount  each.  These  he 
found  in  his  brother,  John  Lamb, 
and  in  Peter  Pierson.  of  whom  we 
catch  a  glimpse  in  the  essay  on  THE 
OLD  BENCHERS  OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE. 
When  Pierson  died,  his  place  was 
taken  by  "Jem"  White,  Lamb's 
schoolfellow  and  the  founder  of  the 
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feast  described  in  THE  PRAISE  OB 
CHIMNEY  SWEEPERS.  The  death  of 
White,  in  March,  1820,  necessitated 
the  execution  of  fresh  bonds,  and 
Martin  Burney,  another  name  familiar 
to  Elia's  readers,  joined  in  the 
guarantee.  In  November  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  John  Lamb  died,  and  then; 
for  the  last  time,  the  formality  was 
gone  through  afresh,  with  Dr.  Stoddart 
as  Burney's  colleague. 

In  April  1792,  then,  we  find  Lamb 
installed  at  a  desk  in  the  building 
which  was  to  become  so  familiar  to- 
him.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  the 
present  day,  he  was  by  no  means  an 
ideal  occupant  of  such  a  post ;  and 
had  success  in  a  competitive  exami- 
nation been  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  his  appointment  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  he  would  have  been  among  the 
rejected.  His  training  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  though  excellent  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  career  at  the  university, 
had  given  him  few  qualifications  for 
commercial  life.  His  ignorance  of 
geography,  then  and  always,  he 
frankly  confesses  in  his  letters ; 
Ethiopia  he  imagined  to  be  con- 
tiguous with  Independent  Tartary, 
and  his  knowledge  of  other  regions 
was  equally  vague.  In  spite  of 
Manning's  friendly  endeavours,  he 
could  never  acquire  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  mathematics  ;  while,  as 
regards  arithmetic  in  particular,  we 
know  from  Leigh  Hunt  that  a  boy 
in  the  Grammar  School  at  the  Hospital 
might  reach  the  age  of  fifteen  without 
being  taught  the  multiplication  table. 
As  late  as  1823  Lamb  writes:  "I 
think  I  lose  a  hundred  pounds  a  year 
owing  solely  to  my  want  of  neatness 
in  making  up  accounts  ;  how  I  puzzle 
'em  out  at  last  is  the  wonder  !  "  Al- 
though in  later  years  he  wrote  a 
singularly  neat  hand,  this,  according 
to  Talfourd,  was  acquired  while  at 
the  India  House,  "  where  he  also 
learned  to  flourish, — a  facility  he  toot 
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a  pride  in,  and  sometimes  indulged." 
Given,  however,  ability  and  diligence, 
these  initial  difficulties  were  of  slight 
importance ;  and  there  are  no  grounds 
for  thinking  that  Lamb  was  a  whit 
behind  his  fellow-clerks  in  the  efficient 
discharge  of  his  daily  duties.  The 
contrary  view  has  sometimes  been 
taken,  probably  owing  to  the  well- 
known  story  of  his  apologising  for  his 
late  arrival  by  representing  that  he 
made  up  for  it  by  a  correspondingly 
early  departure.  This  anecdote,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  apocryphal,  and 
we  know  from  several  passages  in  his 
writings  that  he  took  a  real  interest 
in  his  work,  to  an  extent  which  even 
stained,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  Sundays  and  holidays  with 
work-day  contemplations ;  while  the 
deliberately  recorded  statement  of  the 
Directors1  upon  his  retirement,  that  he 
had  faithfully  served  the  Company, 
may  be  regarded  as  proving  con- 
clusively that  at  any  rate  his  official 
superiors  were  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him. 

Of  Lamb's  first  few  years  at  the 
India  House  we  have  no  record ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  were 
scarcely  times  of  pleasantness.  His 
daily  task  may  well  have  been  un- 
congenial ;  while  as  yet  he  had  no 
friends,  such  as  he  found  at  a  later 
period,  among  his  fellow  -  clerks. 
Above  all,  weighing  him  down  men- 
tally and  physically,  was  the  poverty 
of  his  life  at  home,  a  poverty  which 
he  could  do  little  or  nothing  to  relieve. 
In  those  days  a  clerk  in  the  India 
House  received  no  salary  for  his  first 
three  years  of  service ;  this  period 
counting,  apparently,  as  a  time  of 
apprenticeship,  during  which  the 
novice  was  learning  his  duties.  It  is 
true  that  his  services  were  not  left 
entirely  unremunerated.  A  sum  of 
£30  seems  to  have  been  paid  annually 
under  the  name  of  gratuity,  and 


probably  further  sums  could  be  earned 
by  extra  work.  But  in  any  case 
Lamb's  income  was  very  small  at  this 
period,  and  his  consequent  struggles 
must  have  deepened  the  gloom  which, 
even  before  the  great  tragedy,  hung 
over  the  family  in  Little  Queen  Street, 
Holborn. 

As  the  subject  of  Lamb's  salary  has 
been  touched  upon,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  here  what  little  need  be  said  upon 
this  point.  In  April,  1795,  his  three 
years  of  probationary  service  having 
expired,  he  was  assigned  the  modest 
salary  of  £40.  A  year  later  this 
was  made  up  to  =£70,  and  in  another 
twelvemonth  to  £80.  In  1799  his 
stipend  rose  to  £90,  and  thencefor- 
ward, until  1814,  he  received  (on  the 
usual  scale)  an  increment  of  £10 
every  second  year.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  however,  he  was 
also  in  receipt  of  a  substantial  gratuity 
each  year,  commencing  at  £30  and 
amounting  by  1814  to  £80.  In  1815 
a  re-organisation  took  place.  The 
Directors  were  setting  their  house 
in  order  after  the  upset  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
trading-privileges  ;  and  among  other 
grievances  brought  to  their  notice  was 
the  inequality  of  the  salaries  paid  in 
different  departments.  It  should  be 
explained  that  at  this  date  the  practice 
was  in  vogue  of  levying  fees  upon  the 
various  transactions  that  passed  be- 
tween the  official  staff  and  the  outside 
public,  and  these  fees,  it  would  seem, 
were  divided  among  the  clerks  in 
certain  proportions.  A  system  was 
now  established  by  which  all  such 
sums  were  paid  into  a  general  fund, 
and  distributed  in  a  more  equitable 
manner  :  many  indirect  sources  of 
emolument  were  stopped ;  and  salaries 
were  revised  upon  the  basis  of  length 
of  service.  The  change  appears  to 
have  been  advantageous  to  Lamb,  for 
shortly  afterwards  his  salary  is  given 
as  £480  From  this  it  rose  gradually 
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to  £700  by  1821,  remaining  at  that 
figure  till  just  before  his  retirement, 
when  it  was  made  £730.  Besides 
this  regular  remuneration,  it  is 
probable  that,  especially  in  the  early 
years  of  his  service,  money  was  to  be 
earned  in  several  other  ways.  Extra 
work  in  the  evening,  of  which  we 
know  Lamb  had  his  share,  was  of 
course  a  source  of  income ;  there  was 
an  allowance  of  <£10  each  year  for 
holidays  (a  privilege  withdrawn,  except 
in  the  case  of  existing  holders,  in 
1817) ;  and  doubtless  there  were  other 
emoluments  which  are  not  now  trace- 
able. On  the  whole,  then,  we  may 
say  that  Lamb's  post  was,  in  respect 
of  salary,  a  comfortable  one  ;  and 
jnany  of  his  literary  friends  must 
have  envied  him  the  secure  income 
which,  at  a  daily  cost  of  six  hours' 
work,  was  poured  regularly  into  his 
pocket. 

In  the  early  part  of  Lamb's  career 
he  had,  like  other  undistinguished 
items,  to  work  hard  and  at  times  late. 
"  I  am  starving  at  the  India  House," 
he  writes  in  1796,  "near  seven  o'clock 
without  my  dinner ;  and  so  it  has 
been,  and  will  be,  almost  all  the  week. 
I  get  home  at  night  o'erwearied,  quite 
faint."  In  such  circumstances  the 
annual  holiday  was  looked  forward  to 
with  actual  physical  craving  ;  and 
great  was  Lamb's  disappointment  when, 
in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  "  ex- 
ecrable aristocrat  and  knave,  Richard- 
son" (the  Accountant-General),  refused 
him  leave  for  an  intended  visit  to 
Coleridge,  on  the  ground  of  the  num- 
ber of  clerks  absent  at  the  time.  This 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  the 
only  disappointment  of  the  kind,  and 
in  later  years  Lamb  was  always  able 
to  count  upon  a  month's  absence  from 
"  the  foggy,  candle-lighted  den "  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  to  be  spent,  as 
fancy  willed,  at  Hastings,  Oxford, 
Tunbridge,  or  (on  one  occasion)  in  a 
pleasant  jaunt  as  far  as  Paris. 


The  India  House  which  Lamb  en- 
tered in  1792  was,  externally  at  least, 
a  different  building  from  that  which 
he  quitted  in  1825.  In  1796  great 
alterations  were  made.  The  well- 
known  portico  was  added  at  this  time, 
and  the  front  was  rebuilt  and  carried 
as  far  as  the  corner  of  Lime  Street  ; 
in  fact,  the  building  assumed  an 
appearance  which,  with  trifling 
changes,  it  retained  until  its  demoli- 
tion in  1861-62.  To  these  alterations, 
however,  Lamb  makes  no  allusion  in 
the  few  published  letters  of  the  period, 
though  possibly  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  topic  was  not  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  Coleridge,  to  whom  these 
letters  were  addressed.  Another  event 
which,  about  the  same  period,  threw 
the  India  House  into  a  ferment,  was 
the  eager  participation  of  the  staff  in 
the  general  volunteer  movement  with 
which  England  replied  to  the  threats 
of  French  invasion.  In  August,  1796, 
the  Directors  approved  the  formation 
of  two  regiments  composed  of  labourers 
and  others  employed  in  the  Company's 
warehouses,  and  officered  by  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  India  House,  with 
the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman 
at  their  head.  A  third  regiment  was 
added  in  1799,  and  an  Artillery  Corps 
was  also  formed.  These  forces  were 
maintained  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1814  ;  and  at  a  later  date 
(1820-34)  the  same  public-spirited 
course  was  taken,  though  then  only 
one  regiment  was  raised  instead  of 
three.  In  other  circumstances  the 
many  amusing  episodes  of  this  amateur 
soldiering  would  doubtless  have  left 
their  mark  on  Lamb's  correspondence. 
But  just  at  this  period  his  life  was 
seared  by  the  terrible  incidents  of  his 
mother's  death  ;  and  by  the  time  he 
was  able  once  more  to  take  a  light- 
hearted  interest  in  the  things  around 
him,  the  Royal  East  India  Volun- 
teers had  become  a  matter  of  use  and 
wont. 
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For  the  next  few  years  the  chronicle 
of  Lamb's  official  career  is  uneventful. 
With  increased  length  of  service  and 
increased  emoluments  came  naturally 
increased  responsibility,  and  at  times 
much  extra  work.  "  On  Friday,"  he 
writes  in  a  letter  which  Canon  Ainger 
dates  in  1815,  "I  was  at  office  from 
ten  in  the  morning  (two  hours  dinner 
except)  to  eleven  at  night ;  last  night 
till  nine.  My  business  and  office 
business  in  general  have  increased  so ; 
I  don't  mean  I  am  there  every  night, 
but  I  must  expect  a  great  deal  of  it. 
I  never  leave  till  four,  and  do  not 
keep  a  holiday  now  once  in  ten  times, 
where  I  used  to  keep  all  red-letter 
days  and  some  five  days  besides,  which 
I  used  to  dub  Nature's  holidays.  .  .  . 
I  had  formerly  little  to  do.  .  .  .  Hard 
work  and  thinking  about  it  taints  even 
the  leisure  hours — stains  Sunday  with 
work-day  contemplations."  In  August 
of  that  year  he  mentions  as  under 
consideration  a  plan  which  is  likely  to 
relieve  him,  though  it  may  be  the 
means  of  placing  him  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous position,  a  prospect  from 
Avhich  he  shrinks  in  something  like 
dismay.  Probably  a  change  of  some 
sort  was  made,  though  nothing  can 
be  traced  on  the  subject ;  at  any  rate, 
complaints  of  overwork  do  not  recur 
again  until  some  years  later. 

The  nature  of  the  work  which  thus 
harassed  him  is  fairly  clear  from  the 
references  in  his  letters.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  at  the  period  of 
Lamb's  service  the  Company  was  still 
a  vast  trading  concern.  Indigo  and 
tea,  drugs  and  piece-goods  poured  in  a 
great  stream  into  its  warehouses,  and 
were  disposed  of  periodically  at  the 
auctions  held  in  the  sale-room  of  the 
India  House.  The  accounts  relating 
to  this  multifarious  business  passed 
through  the  department  of  which  Lamb 
was  a  member.  Hence  his  references  to 
auditing  warehousekeepers'  accounts ; 
to  "  doing "  the  deposits  on  cotton- 


wool ;  to  making  out  warrants ;  to 
the  "  Indigo  Appendix,"  and  to  a  tea- 
sale  which  he  had  just  attended,  in 
which  the  entry  of  notes,  deposits,  etc., 
had  fallen,  as  usual,  mostly  to  his 
share. 

Of  Lamb  in  his  official  capacity  we 
obtain  a  glimpse  from  the  recollections 
of  John  Bates  Dibdin,  the  whilom 
editor  of  THE  EUROPEAN  MAGAZINE. 
Dibdin  was  at  one  time  a  clerk  in  the 
employment  of  a  city  firm,  and  had 
constant  occasion  to  conduct  the 
giving  or  taking  of  cheques,  as  it 
might  be,  at  the  India  House.  There 
he  always  selected  "  the  little  clever 
man  "  in  preference  to  the  other  clerks.1 
The  office  in  which  this  business  was 
transacted  was  on  the  first  floor,  prob- 
ably, though  this  is  uncertain,  one  of 
the  rooms  which  looked  into  a  dingy 
courtyard.  There,  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  he  went  to  dine  at  his 
chop-house,  punctually  at  one  o'clock, 
and  again  from  his  return  until  four 
o'clock  struck,  he  was  to  be  found  for 
eleven  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Prob- 
ably from  the  nature  of  his  work,  he 
seems  never  to  have  attained  the  dig- 
nity of  a  separate  chamber,  but  occu- 
pied a  seat  in  a  large  room  open  to 
the  public.  At  this  desk,  amidst  con- 
tinual interruptions,  he  scribbled  in 
spare  moments  most  of  his  private 
letters.  "  I  have  a  habit,"  he  explains 
in  1822,  "of  never  writing  letters  but 
at  the  office  ;  'tis  so  much  time  cribbed 
out  of  the  Company."  And  for  these 
epistles,  Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  tells  us, 
as  well  as  for  many  of  his  other  writ- 
ings, he  used  to  a  large  extent  waste 
fly-sheets  and  soiled  office-paper ;  thus 
utilising,  for  his  inimitable  produc- 
tions, what  in  the  essay  on  OXFORD 
IN  THE  VACATION  he  styles  the  "  very 
parings  of  a  counting-house." 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the    reforms     of    1815.        Two    years 
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later  the  pruning-knife  was  again  at 
work,  though  this  time  it  was  applied, 
not  to  salaries,  but  to  certain  special 
allowances  and  to  the  holidays  en- 
joyed by  the  clerks.  For  the  future, 
it  was  ordained  that  holidays  on  saints' 
days  were  to  cease,  and  only  Christ- 
mas-day, Good  Friday,  and  several 
fast  or  thanksgiving-days  wei*e  to  be 
observed.  The  change  caused  Lamb 
considerable  annoyance.  "  The  Com- 
mittee have  formally  abolished  all 
holy  days  whatsoever,"  he  writes  to 
Dodwell,  "  for  which  may  the  Devil, 
who  keeps  no  holydays,  have  them  in 
his  eternal  burning  workshop."  "  I 
have  but  one  holiday,"  he  grumbles  to 
Coleridge  at  the  close  of  1818,  "  which 
is  Christmas-day  nakedly  :  no  pretty 
garnish  and  fringes  of  St.  John's-day, 
Holy  Innocents,  &c.,  that  used  to 
bestud  it  all  around  in  the  calendar ;  " 
and  earlier  in  the  same  year  he  accuses 
the  hard-hearted  committee  of  having 
"  abridged  us  of  the  immemorially- 
observed  custom  of  going  at  one  o'clock 
of  a  Saturday,  the  little  shadow  of  a 
holiday  left  us." 

However,  grumble  as  he  might  at 
changes  which  displeased  him,  Lamb 
did  not  fail  to  recognise  that  his  situa- 
tion at  the  India  House  supplied  many 
reasons  for  contentment.  His  salary 
was  by  this  time  amply  sufficient,  and 
there  was  no  longer  need  for  the 
petty  economies  to  which  he  refers, 
half  regretfully,  in  his  essay  on  OLD 
CHINA  ;  while,  among  other  advan- 
tages, probably  not  the  least  was  the 
benefit  to  his  health  resulting  from 
regular  employment  during  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  day  in  mild  and  un- 
exciting desk-work.  When,  there- 
fore, his  friend  Bernard  Barton,  the 
poetical  quaker,  proposed  to  give  up 
his  bank-clerkship  and  depend  upon 
literature  for  a  livelihood,  Lamb  re- 
monstrated vehemently.  "  Trust  not 
the  public,"  he  wrote  ;  "  I  bless  every 


star  that  Providence,  not  seeing  good 
to  make  me  independent,  has  seen  it 
next  good  to  settle  me  down  upon  the 

stable  foundation  of  Leadenhall 

Henceforth  I  retract  all  my  fond  com- 
plaints of  mercantile  employment;  look 
upon  them  but  as  lovers'  quarrels.  I  was 
but  half  in  earnest.  Welcome,  dead 
timber  of  a  desk  that  makes  me  live  ! 
a  little  grumbling  is  a  wholesome 
medicine  for  the  spleen  ;  but  in  my 
inner  heart  do  I  approve  and  embrace 
this  our  close  but  unharassing  way  of 
life." 

His  appreciation  of  his  position  at 
Leadenhall  Street  was  not  entirely 
due  to  mercenary  considerations.  Even 
for  the  building  itself  he  had  grown 
to  entertain  an  affectionate  regard, 
though  that  "  stately  house  of  mer- 
chants "  appeared  at  times  but  "  a 
dreary  pile  .  .  .  with  its  labyrinthine 
passages  and  light-excluding,  pent-up 
offices,  where  candles  for  one  half  the 
year  supplied  the  place  of  the  sun's 
light."  Among  the  clerks,  too,  Lamb 
made  many  friends.  The  names  of 
Chambers,  Dodwell,  Plumley,  Evans 
(to  mention  but  a  few)  occur  often  in 
the  letters,  as  also  those  of  Bye  ("who 
wrote  poetry  most  like  ....  what 
we  might  have  supposed  Petrarch  would 
have  written,  if  Petrarch  had  been 
born  a  fool")  and  John  Brook  Pulham, 
whose  sketch  of  Lamb  was  considered 
by  many  the  best  of  all  likenesses 
of  him.  Some  of  the  allusions  to 
friends  in  the  office  are  now  un- 
intelligible. Who  Gringallows  was, 
whose  appointment  as  "  master  of  the 
ceremonies  at  Dandelion  "  Lamb  an- 
nounced to  Chambers,1  we  cannot 

1  There  is  in  this  letter  an  amusing  instance 
of  Lamb's  deliberate  mystification  of  his  cor- 
respondents. He  gravely  informs  Chambers 
of  Friend's  marriage,  adding  several  details, — • 
that  "he  has  married  a  Roman  Catholic, 
which  has  offended  his  family,"  and  so  forth. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr  Friend  did  not  marry 
until  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  later.  This 
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now  determine  ;  while  a  note  to  Dod- 
well  in  October,  1827,  bristles  with 
initials  and  dashes  which  refuse  to 
yield  their  meaning.  In  other  cases, 
the  riddle  is  not  so  hard  to  read. 
"  Does  Master  Hannah  give  maca- 
roons still  1 "  Lamb  asks  in  July,  1815. 
This  doubtless  refers  to  some  liberality 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hennah  (as  the 
name  should  be  written)  in  respect  of 
the  provision  of  biscuits  for  consump- 
tion with  the  cup  of  tea  which  was 
always  at  the  call  of  the  clerks  ;  while 
possibly  beneath  thefeminine  turn  given 
to  his  name  smoulders  some  ancient 
office-joke.  When  Lamb's  farce  was  pro- 
duced at  Drury  Lane,  a  number  of  his 
fellow-clerks  attended  with  the  purpose 
of  leading  the  applause ;  and  the  fame 
of  his  popularity  at  the  India  House 
still  lingers  among  the  descendants  of 
his  colleagues.1  It  is  evident  that  he 
threw  himself  heartily  into  the  life  of 
the  place,  bantered  and  played  prac- 
tical jokes  upon  his  fellow-clerks,  and 
joined  willingly  in  their  convivialities. 
In  this  connection  a  special  interest 
attaches  to  the  lists  of  toasts  he  gives 
in  the  letter  to  Dodwell  already  men- 
tioned ;  "  The  Outward  and  Home- 
ward Bound  Ships,"  "  The  Chairman," 
"  The  Deputy-Chairman,"  "  The  Court 
of  Directors,"  "  The  Secretary,"  "  The 
Treasurer  and  Accountant-General." 
Taking  this  with  the  reference  to 
"  our  annual  feast "  in  a  letter  to 
Coleridge  dated  August  13th,  1814, 
it  may  be  surmised  that  there  was  at 
this  period  a  yearly  dinner  of  the 
clerks  at  the  India  House,  or  perhaps 
of  those  in  the  commercial  and  ship- 
ping departments  only.  In  the 
absence,  however,  of  any  further 

amusing  prevarication  lends  a  special  piquancy 
to  Lamb's  succeeding  statement  that  if  he 
"is  singular  in  anything  it  is  in  too  great  a 
squeamishness  to  anything  that  remotely  looks 
like  a  falsehood. " 

1  See  Sir   George    Birdwood's   remarks    in 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  INDIAN  ART,  July,  1890. 


evidence  on  the  point,  except  that 
there  certainly  was  a  festival  of  the 
kind  a  century  earlier,  and  ancient 
customs  were  not  readily  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
it  is  possible  that  Canon  Ainger  is 
right  in  interpreting  the  allusion 
in  the  letter  of  1814  to  be  to  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Old  Boys  of 
Christ's  Hospital. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked 
whether  the  present  India  Office,  as 
residuary  legatee  of  the  old  Company, 
possesses  any  relics  of  Lamb ;  and 
particularly  whether  the  "  massy 
tomes  "  which  it  was  his  daily  duty  to 
keep,  are  yet  to  be  seen  and  handled. 
On  the  musty  shelves  of  the  India 
House  he  left,  he  says,  "  his  works — 
more  manuscripts  in  folio  than  ever 
Aquinas  wrote,  and  full  as  useful." 
Where  are  they  now  1  The  answer 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  no  longer  in 
existence ;  for  all  the  purely  com- 
mercial records  of  the  Company  (and 
it  has  already  been  explained  that 
Lamb  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
these)  have  long  ago  been  destroyed. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  mementoes 
of  Lamb  preserved  at  Westminster. 
The  copy  of  Booth's  TABLES  OP  INTER- 
EST from  which  he  "  daily  received 
inexpressible  official  facilities,"  is  still 
in  use  in  the  Accountant-General's 
department,  and  in  it  may  be  seen, 
written  in  Lamb's  careful  hand,  three 
mock  reviews,  alluding  to  the  great 
interest  of  the  work,  and  the  way  in 
which  that  interest  "  rises  to  the 
end."  The  various  bonds  signed  by 
Lamb  and  his  sureties  are  among  the 
official  records  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  chair  on  which  he  sat,  and 
the  desk  at  which  he  worked,  are  still 
in  use,  though  no  longer  to  be  identi- 
fied, among  other  items  of  furniture 
transferred  from  Leadenhall  Street. 
To  these  we  may  be  allowed  to  add 
the  portrait,  which  hangs  in  one  of  the 
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Committee  Rooms,  of  Mirza  Abul- 
Hassan,  special  Persian  envoy  to 
London  in  1809-10.  Lamb  alludes 
to  this  embassy  in  one  of  his  letters, 
with  the  characteristic  quip  that, 
although  the  envoy's  name  was  Shaw 
Mirza,  "  the  common  people  called 
him  Shaw  Nonsense  "  ;  and  it  was  his 
supposed  orisons  at  dawn  on  Primrose 
Hill  which  Lamb  professed  to  have 
sent  some  simpletons  to  witness. 

The  day  at  length  arrived  when 
Lamb  was  to  escape  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  India  House.  A  severe  illness 
in  the  winter  of  1824-5  left  him  de- 
pressed and  nervous.  Three  years 
earlier,  upon  the  completion  of  his 
thirtieth  year  of  service,  he  had  com- 
menced to  long  "  for  a  few  years 
between  the  grave  and  the  desk.''  "  I 
had  thought,"  he  wrote  to  Words- 
worth, "  in  a  green  old  age  (oh  green 
thought !)  to  have  retired  to  Ponder's 
End  (emblematic  name,  how  beautiful  !) 
in  the  Ware  Road,  there  to  have  made 
up  my  accounts  with  Heaven  and  the 
Company."  But  at  that  time  Joseph 
Hume  was  thundering  against  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  pension-system,  and 
Lamb  abandoned  all  hope  of  retire- 
ment "  on  this  side  of  absolute  in- 
capacitation  and  infirmity."  Now, 
however,  physical  weakness  revived 
his  longing  for  rest,  and  at  the  same 
time  provided  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
bringing  the  matter  forward.  What 
followed  is  related  in  detail  in  his 
letters,  and  in  the  well-known  essay 
on  THE  SUPERANNUATED  MAN/  and  to 

1  This  essay  presents  the  usual  mixture  of 
fact  and  fancy,  and  it  is  now  almost  impossible 
to  separate  the  two.  L.  .  .  .,  the  junior 
partner,  is  probably  Lloyd,  who  was  then 
Accountant-General  ;  but  we  cannot  identify 
B.  .  .  .,  or  the  remaining  partners.  Lamb 
would  naturally  dress  up  the  story  more  or 
less  before  publishing  it,  for  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  making  use  of 
his  relations  with  those  who  might  object  to 
find  themselves  in  print.  This  decent  reti- 
cence was  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the 
introduction  in  his  narratives  of  many  imagin- 
ary particulars,  with  the  result  that,  as  he 


tell  the  story  over  again  were  but  to 
spoil  it.  Acting  on  a  kindly  hint 
from  his  official  superiors,  and  armed 
with  medical  certificates  from  Cole- 
ridge's friend  Gillman  and  another 
practitioner,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion. After  nine  weeks  of  suspense  it 
was  accepted.  On  the  minutes  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  for  March  29th, 
1825,  may  still  be  read  the  resolution 
"  that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb,  of  the  Accountant-General's 
Office,  on  account  of  certified  ill-health, 
be  accepted,  and  it  appearing  that  he 
has  served  the  Company  faithfully  for 
thirty-three  years  ...  he  be  allowed 
a  pension  of  £450  per  annum."  -  The 
resolution  was  communicated  to  him 
immediately,  and  that  same  night  he 
"  went  home  for  ever." 

Thus,  after  having  "  served  the 
Philistines  "  for  thirty  years  and  more 
he  was  at  length  free  to  follow  his  own 
fancies  ;  to  take  protracted  walks  along 
the  Ware  Road,  which  stretched  so  in- 
vitingly towards  "  the  green  fields  of 
pleasant  Hertfordshire  "  ;  to  "  indent 
the  flags  of  Pall  Mall,"  and  anon  to 
"  digress  into  Soho  to  explore  a  book- 
stall "  ;  or  again,  in  more  industrious 
mood,  to  spend  hours  among  Garrick's 
play-books  in  the  reading-room,  the 
present  print-room,  of  the  British 
Museum.  "  I  am  no  longer  a  clerk," 
he  was  now  able  to  say,  "  I  am  Retired 
Leisure.  ...  I  have  done  all  that  I 
came  into  this  world  to  do.  I  have 
worked  task-work,  and  have  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  myself." 

The  day  was  destined  to  be  but  a 

expressly  warns  us,  "they  are  in  truth  but 
shadows  of  fact,  — verisimilitudes,  not  verities, 
— or  sitting  but  upon  the  remote  edges  and 
outskirts  of  history." 

2  The  amount  actually  paid  him  each  year 
was  £441,  as  the  sum  of  £9  per  annum,  which, 
under  the  rules  of  the  India  House,  had  been 
deducted  from  his  salary  to  make  provision 
for  a  possible  wife,  was  by  permission  con- 
tinued in  favour  of  his  sister.  Mary  Lamb 
enjoyed  in  consequence  a  handsome  allowance 
from  18-34  until  her  death, 
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.short  one,  and  nightfall  came  all  too 
•swiftly.  Lamb  was  but  fifty  when 
lie  quitted  the  service  of  the  Company  ; 
yet  less  than  ten  years  of  life  were 
left  to  him.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
happiness  he  had  hoped  to  find  proved 
.more  and  more  illusive.  The  increas- 
ing frequency  of  his  sister's  aberra- 
tions was  a  heavy  burden  for  a  back 
which  grew  daily  less  able  to  bear  the 
strain.  The  leisure  to  which  he  had 
.looked  forward  so  eagerly  was  spent 
in  listening  to  her  incoherent  bab- 
Mings,  that  rambling  chat  which  was 
:to  him  "  better  than  the  sense  and 
sanity  of  this  world."  In  her  lucid 
intervals  they  played  picquet  together, 
•-or  talked  gravely  but  firmly  of  the 
Inevitable  separation  looming  nearer 


and  nearer.  In  1830  Hazlitt  died. 
Four  years  later,  that  "  great  and  dear 
spirit,"  Coleridge,  passed  away  after 
long  suffering.  The  blow  to  Lamb  was 
stunning  in  its  severity ;  and  the  loss 
of  this  earliest  and  best-loved  friend 
possibly  accelerated  his  own  decease. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  fall 
while  walking  caused  a  trifling  wound. 
]STo  harm  was  expected  to  result  ;  but 
the  general  feebleness  of  his  health 
brought  on  erysipelas,  and  upon  Satur- 
day, January  3rd,  1835,  he  was  borne 
to  his  rest  in  a  quiet  corner  of  Ed- 
monton churchyard,  there  to  await 
the  coming,  twelve  years  later,  of  the 
sister  who  had  been  throughout  his 
life  at  once  his  greatest  joy  and  his 
chiefest  care. 


NOT  MADE  IN  GERMANY. 


MY  legal  researches  sometimes  com- 
pel me  to  consult  the  German  jurists 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  rather  than  face  the  terrors  of 
the  original  it  is  my  custom  to  employ 
a  translator.  Now  women  are  not 
much  good  at  the  dead  languages, 
but  I  find  they  can  tackle  almost  any 
tongue  you  can  talk  in.  My  trans- 
lator was  always  a  woman,  and  the 
same  woman, — Miss  Barker. 

Miss  Barker  was  a  marvel  of  her 
kind ;  she  possessed,  I  think,  every 
virtue  of  which  it  is  capable.  She 
was  fifty,  which  is  my  own  age.  She 
was  plain  ;  hard  and  gray  as  granite, 
— a  massive  ugliness  that  soothed 
and  reassured  you  ;  it  seemed  to  vouch 
for  the  solidity  of  her  understanding. 
Miss  Barker  was  punctuality  incar- 
nate. No  amount  of  rain  hindered 
her  ;  one  imagined  her,  not  as  rely- 
ing on  an  umbrella  or  a  macintosh 
like  an  ordinary  woman,  but  as  her- 
self impervious  to  weather.  She 
took  no  count  of  seasons  nor  yet 
of  hours.  And  Miss  Barker  had 
positively  no  fear.  No  matter  what 
appalling  works  you  offered  her,  she 
attacked  them  all,  in  front  or  in  the 
rear,  with  the  same  passionless  in- 
trepidity. Her  discretion  was  a  thing 
to  swear  by  ;  she  could  be  trusted 
alone  with  any  author.  No  dallying 
with  him, — no  flirtation,  so  to  speak, 
— for  her  ;  she  simply  picked  up  his 
meaning  by  the  tail-end,  and  followed 
it  through  a  score  of  convoluted 
clauses.  He  never  led  her  astray  by 
a  delusive  syntax, — not  he ;  she  had 
an  eye  for  the  most  ingeniously  con- 
cealed parentheses.  And  that  woman's 
voice  !  It  can  only  be  described  by 
paradoxes.  Gutturally  clear,  flexibly 


monotonous,  trained  by  decades  of 
Reading-room  discipline,  it  was  in- 
audible to  any  student  but  myself. 
In  short  its  owner  was  not  a  person, 
but  a  faculty. 

For  one  happy  year  Miss  Barker 
(that  is  to  say,  her  faculty,)  was 
mine.  Then  I  lost  her.  It  was  in 
November.  I  was  about  to  collect 
materials  for  an  article  to  appear  in 
the  December  number  of  THE  JURIST. 
The  translation  would  be  a  week's 
work,  as  Miss  Barker  counted  work. 
I  sent  for  her  in  a  violent  hurry. 
She  had  never  failed  me  yet ;  conceive 
then  my  horror  when,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving her  usual  answer  by  the 
evening  post,  I  had  to  wait  two  days 
for  any  sign.  Her  letter  then 
solemnly  informed  me  that  she  was 
"  called  away  to  nurse  an  aged  relative 
in  the  North,  and  would  be  detained 
indefinitely." 

Well,  it  was  right  that  Miss  Barker 
should  nurse  her  relative  in  the 
North  :  it  was  right  that  that  relative 
should  be  aged,  Miss  Barker  herself 
suggesting  a  discreet  antiquity  in  all 
her  surroundings  ;  but  it  was  hard  on 
me.  Miss  Barker,  however,  had  left 
hope  in  her  postscript.  She  gave  me 
the  address  of  a  friend  of  hers,  Miss 
Dancy.  To  get  into  a  hansom,  to  fly 
to  Miss  Dancy,  to  carry  her  off  to  the 
Museum,  and  thrust  my  author  into 
her  hands,  seemed  the  work  of  a 
moment. 

Miss  Dancy  was  a  florid  young 
person  with  a  self-confident  manner. 
Half-way  through  the  first  sentence 
she  turned  pale  and  began  to  splutter 
German  idiotically.  I  stared.  She 
stopped  and  laid  the  book  down 
with  a  despairing  groan.  I  handed 
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it  back  to  her  politely.  Then  Miss 
Dancy  said  that  I  had  deceived  her  ; 
I  was  unreasonable,  I  should  have 
engaged  a  legal  expert  for  this  job  ; 
and  when  I  mildly  protested,  she 
burst  into  tears.  By  this  time 
chivalry  was  extinct ;  but  I  had 
enough  self-command  to  call  another 
hansom,  pack  Miss  Dancy  into  it,  and 
send  her  home  again. 

In  the  afternoon  I  was  at  my 
accustomed  seat  in  the  Reading-room, 
creeping  alone  and  at  a  snail's  pace 
through  the  mazes  of  my  author, 
when  I  was  summoned  to  the  centre 
by  a  message  from  the  librarian  in 
charge.  He  had  known  Miss  Barker's 
worth  ;  he  had  been  a  dismayed  spec- 
tator of  the  morning's  tragedy  ;  per- 
haps he  had  pitied  me.  At  any  rate 
he  whispered  hurriedly  in  my  ear  that, 
if  I  wanted  a  translator,  a  lady  had 
just  applied  at  the  Museum  for  work 
of  the  kind,  that  he  had  been  assured 
of  her  competence  by  an  authority  on 
whom  he  could  rely,  and  that  I  should 
probably  find  her  at  this  moment  in 
the  outer  hall.  He  gave  me  her  card 
with  an  address  on  it ;  Miss  Nora 
Vyvart,  1 7,  Montague  Street.  I  could 
have  embraced  him  on  the  spot. 

There  was  no  lady  in  the  outer 
hall,  only  a  young  girl  coming  from 
the  Principal  Librarian's  quarters. 
She  walked  towards  me  with  an 
absent  air,  and  when  I  advanced  she 
stopped  and  became  absorbed  in  the 
bust  of  Caligula.  My  first  glance 
had  told  me  that  she  was  young  ;  now 
I  saw  that  she  was  well-dressed  and 
pretty.  My  heart  sank  ;  this  could 
not  be  the  lady  I  was  looking  for. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  much 
want  it  to  be,  my  limited  experience 
having  taught  me  to  regard  a  woman's 
plainness  as  a  sign  of  her  intellectual 
integrity.  Hoping  that  some  other 
petticoat  would  soon  sail  in  sight,  I 
retreated,  holding  out  the  card  as  a 
flag  of  distress.  But  she  had  seen 


my  signal.  She  came  forward  timidly, 
and  we  exchanged  glances  ;  her  eyes 
had  an  expression  of  appeal  that  was 
borne  out  by  her  manner  and  wrought 
reluctant  conviction  in  me.  I  raised 
my  hat. 

"Are  you  Miss  Vyvart  ?  "  I  asked 
in  apologetic  tones,  brandishing  my 
card. 

"  Yes.  Were  you  looking  for  me  1 " 
she  answered  with  naive  alacrity. 

"Ah, — yes.  That  is,  the  librarian 
tells  me  you  are  anxious  to — er — 
undertake  some  translation.  German, 
I  believe  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  that's  just  what  I  want.  I 
really  can  do  it,  you  know." 

"  So  the  librarian  assures  me,"  said 
I,  feeling  by  no  means  assured.  Quite 
apart  from  her  deplorable  prettiness, 
my  young  lady  was  a  little  too  eager 
to  forestall  criticism.  "  But — do  you 
think  you  could  begin  at  once  1 " 

Her  eyes  lit  up  with  pleasure  ;  they 
were    blue,   with   great   black   lashes. 
"  Now — this  minute,  do  you  mean  1 " 
"  Yes,  please." 

I  took  her  to  the  Reading-room. 
As  we  went  in,  her  eyes  swept  the 
great  circle  with  evident  interest,  and 
she  seemed  to  be  sniffing  the  atmo- 
sphere appreciatively.  No  doubt  she 
was  impressed  by  that,  and  the  silence, 
and  the  dizzy  galleries  of  books  ;  it 
was  a  good  sign.  I  led  the  way  to 
our  seats  at  the  far  end  of  the  room. 
"We  shall  be  less  disturbed  here," 
I  explained,  meaning  that  we  should 
be  less  disturbing ;  but  her  face  fell, 
and  she  looked  about  her  uneasily. 
It  struck  me  that  I  had  been  a  little 
precipitate  in  my  methods  with  poor 
Miss  Dancy;  this  time  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  err  on  the  side  of  rash- 
ness. So  I  waited  patiently  while  she 
made  her  little  preparations.  First 
she  took  off  her  long  gloves  as  if  she 
were  skinning  herself  ;  next  came  a 
sort  of  fur  animal  she  had  round  her 
neck,  then  her  hat  and  veil.  Under 
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much  superfluous  hair  of  no  particular 
colour,  I  saw  that  she  had  a  good  fore- 
head ;  not  so  big  as  Miss  Barker's 
noble  brow,  but  still,  better  than  Miss 
Dancy's  by  a  long  way.  When  she 
had  found  a  place  for  her  things 
among  my  papers,  I  approached  her 
cautiously. 

"  This,"  I  said,  in  a  Reading-room 
whisper,  "  is  the  book.  We  must  get 
through  this  article  to-day." 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side  and 
looked  at  it  critically.  "  Very  well," 
(taking  my  note-book  and  choosing  a 
pen),  "  but  I  would  like  a  dictionary, 
— in  case  of  accidents."  She  spoke 
in  a  bright  conversational  tone  that 
raised  all  the  heads  from  the  desks 
near  us. 

"Yes, — but  the  translation  must 
be  viva  voce,  or  rather,  sotto  voce, 
please." 

She  stood  on  tip-toe  and  peeped 
round  the  other  side  of  our  row  of 
desks,  laughing  below  her  breath. 

"Now,"  I  said,  gently  recovering 
my  note-book,  "  you  read,  while  I 
write." 

She  began  in  a  sweet  penetrating 
voice  that  made  me  shudder.  An 
old  gentleman  five  desks  off  remon- 
strated, and  I  caught  the  librarian's 
eye  looking  sternly  in  our  direction. 
She  smiled,  and  dropped  her  voice  to 
a  whisper.  For  the  next  half-hour, 
if  any  one  moved  in  our  neighbour- 
hood she  looked  nervously  up  as  if 
expecting  a  rebuke.  It  never  came  ; 
I  don't  know  how  she  managed  it, 
but  she  seemed  to  express  unutterable 
apology  by  a  little  contraction  of  her 
eyebrows.  I  was  not  hopeful ;  it  was 
clear  that  I  had  not  found  another 
Miss  Barker.  However,  her  head- 
long facility  was  an  agreeable  surprise 
after  an  interlude  of  Miss  Dancy.  I 
thought  she  blundered  now  and  then, 
but  her  frank  way  of  correcting  her- 
self gave  me  a  sense  of  security.  We 
had  got  through  a  third  of  the  article 


when  the  closing-bell  rang.  She  put 
down  her  book  and  looked  at  me  with 
the  same  pathos  as  before,  except 
that  now  there  was  considerable  fear 
in  her  appeal. 

"  It  was  shockingly  done- — wasn't 
it  ? — I'm  afraid  you  won't  want  me 
again." 

"  No,  no,  it  wasn't  half  bad  for  a 
beginning.  I  dare  say  you're  not 
used  to  German  law." 

"  N — no — I  couldn't  understand  it 
if  it  was  in  English.  May  I  come 
again  to-morrow,  then  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  by  all  means.  You'll  do 
better  when  you've  got  into  the  swing 
of  it."  We  arranged  a  meeting  for 
ten  o'clock  and  the  look  of  joy  came 
back  to  her  eyes.  It  was  all  a  little 
sad,  I  thought.  Apparently  this 
work  meant  a  great  deal  to  her,  and 
she  was  so  young  for  it.  Who  could 
she  be  1  The  dusky  tinge  on  her 
forehead,  her  sun-browned  cheeks,  and 
the  freckles  on  her  small  irregular 
nose  suggested  that  she  was  not  the 
typical  Londoner.  Not  that  I  notice 
these  things,  only  she  had  forced 
them  on  my  attention  somehow.  And 
her  work  1  Well — she  had  trans- 
lated six  pages  of  German  in  three 
hours,  which  was  more  than  I  could  do. 

"  You  are  fortunate  in  living  so 
close  to  the  Museum,"  I  said  at  our 
formal  leave-taking. 

"  I  am  indeed,  very."  A  curious 
expression  flitted  across  her  face  and 
her  mouth  twitched.  Did  Miss  Vyvart 
practice  irony  ?  Poor  little  girl, 
driven  by  some  disaster  from  her 
country  home,  to  earn  her  bread — in 
Bloomsbury  ! 

The  next  morning  I  found  her  at 
her  post,  punctual  as  Miss  Barker 
herself,  and  in  high  glee.  "  I  came 
early  on  purpose  to  get  good  places  " 
(she  might  have  been  talking  of  a 
theatre),  "  and  I've  found  such  nice 
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I  could  not  cordially  commend  her 
choice.  She  had  taken  seat  1.7  op- 
posite the  door,  the  most  public  posi- 
tion in  the  room.  I  detested  it  on 
this  account  above  all  others ;  but 
when  I  proposed  removing  to  some 
more  secluded  quarter  she  was  miser- 
able. "  Oh,  please,  let's  stay  here,  if 
you  don't  mind.  It's  so — so  stifling 
everywhere  else,  and  I  made  every- 
body so  cross  down  there  yesterday. 
I  think  I  should  do  better  in  a  fresh 
place."  I  thought  she  had  given  me 
rather  too  many  reasons,  but  the  last 
was  plausible,  and  she  had  her  way. 

Every  morning,  then,  at  ten  o'clock 
Miss  Vyvart  was  to  be  found  at  1.7, 
behind  the  glass  screen,  gloves,  hat, 
and  furs  on  the  desk  before  her.  The 
reading  went  on  much  the  same  as  on 
the  first  day,  except  that,  as  I  feared, 
her  attention  was  sadly  distracted  by 
the  frequent  coming  and  going.  But 
she  seemed  to  have  fitted  into  her 
place,  and  I  dreaded  the  unsettling 
effects  of  a  removal.  Indeed  she 
stoutly  resisted  every  suggestion  of 
the  kind,  and  when  a  lady  expresses  a 
strong  preference  what  are  you  to 
do  1  Unfortunately,  though  she  had 
learned  to  modulate  her  voice  a  little, 
we  caused  as  much  annoyance  to  our 
neighbours  here  as  we  had  done  in 
the  other  place.  Some  fled  at  our 
approach ;  we  had  swept  our  own  row 
clear  the  first  day,  and  thinned  an 
area  of  several  yards  around  us.  Of 
those  who  still  held  out,  the  occupant 
of  the  desk  on  the  other  side  of  ours 
was  always  raising  his  head  over  the 
top  of  it  in  an  expostulatory  manner. 
I  was  sorry  for  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  familiar  figures  of  the  place  ;  the 
Reading-room  was  his  study  as  it  was 
mine,  and,  like  myself,  he  had  an 
affection  for  his  own  seat.  It  was 
clear  that  he  would  soon  be  driven 
out  of  it.  But  as  Miss  Vyvart  argued 
(plausibly  again),  it  was  better  we 
should  keep  to  one  place,  because  it 


could  then  be  known  and  avoided  by 
the  irritable  people,  and  the  rest 
must  have  got  used  to  us  by  this  time, 
She  always  said  us,  as  if  I  were  partly 
responsible  for  the  nuisance.  As  for 
the  nervous  gentleman  opposite,  she 
had  no  pity  for  him,  and  when  he  had 
to  get  up  and  point  to  the  placard 
enjoining  silence  it  only  made  her 
laugh.  Miss  Vyvart  was  incorrigible. 

Whether  she  had  any  pity  for 
another  sufferer  I  cannot  tell.  We 
worked  six  hours  a  day  on  an  average, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  week  we  had 
worried  through  exactly  one- fifth  of 
the  material  I  required.  It  was 
maddening ;  five  weeks  more  to  finish 
it  at  this  rate  ;  there  was  small  chance 
of  my  article  being  ready  by  December. 
I  felt  myself  getting  as  unhinged  and 
irritable  as  the  poor  young  gentleman 
opposite.  My  hand  was  out,  and 
some  of  my  notes  were  nonsense.  I 
had  never  known  this  happen  before. 
However  jaded  I  was,  I  could  always 
work  with  Miss  Barker,  holding  my 
head  under  the  cold  stream  of  her 
deliberate  fluency,  while  my  pen  ran 
on  of  its  own  accord.  With  all  her 
massiveness  she  effaced  her  personality, 
keeping  herself  at  a  judicious  distance 
from  my  ear  while  she  imparted  some 
fifty  pages  of  abstruse  matter  in  a 
burst  of  confidence.  But  Miss  Vy- 
vart's  prettiness  was  impertinently 
conspicuous ;  it  got  between  me  and 
my  subject  and  put  me  out. 

My  subject — Ah  !  it  was  the 
natural  history  of  Law,  the  science  of 
its  evolution.  A  dry  study  ?  No ! 
For  me  Law  was  no  rigid  skeleton  ; 
it  was  a  living  plastic  thing,  infinitely 
adaptable,  sensitive  to  all  the  influences 
of  time.  It  had  the  spirit  and  the 
voice  of  humanity,  and  it  called  to  me 
across  the  centuries.  I  had  found  the 
soul  of  it  with  all  its  sublime  reserva- 
tions and  concessions.  For  me  Law 
was  the  imperial  and  feminine  thing 
that  blesses  and  sways.  For  me  she 
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lived  ;  for  me  she  unveiled  her  beauty  ; 
her  type  is  a  little  severe  perhaps,  but 
it  had  pleased  my  fancy  till  now. 
Thirty  years  ago  I  had  been  her  ser- 
vant :  she  made  me  her  lover ;  and 
she  has  never  changed  to  me  and  my 
gray  hairs  ;  neither  has  she  taken  ex- 
ception to  my  wig.  She  is  not  a 
frivolous  divinity.  Now  Miss  Barker 
respected  this  infatuation  of  mine ; 
she  understood  the  temper  of  the 
specialist.  I  never  detected  a  gleam 
of  enthusiasm  or  interest  in  her  eye  ; 
she  had  the  tact  to  leave  all  that  to 
me,  and  I  revelled  in  the  voluptuous 
monopoly  of  passion.  But  fools  rush 
in, — and  Miss  Vyvart  thought  nothing 
of  intruding  on  that  sacred  intimacy. 
First  she  took  an  intelligent  interest. 
Oh,  that  intelligent  interest — how  well 
I  knew  it !  I  had  seen  it  hundreds  of 
times,  smirking  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  the  inane.  But  I  must  say  that 
Miss  Vyvart's  was  different ;  it  had 
the  wild  flavour  of  the  provinces.  I 
hated  it  all  the  same.  When  she  saw 
that  she  changed  her  tactics.  She 
ceased  to  reverence  my  austere  Lady. 
She  pretended  to  find  amusement  (that 
last  affectation  of  the  incompetent)  in 
terms  she  could  neither  understand 
nor  pronounce.  Vis  major  and  Dili- 
gentia  diligentissima  boni  patris- 
familice  particularly  appealed  to  her 
sense  of  humour.  By  the  way,  a 
woman's  sense  of  humour  is  a  most 
mysterious  thing. 

This  was  in  our  second  week.  In 
our  third  I  was  still  more  surprised 
by  her  eccentric  behaviour.  We  had 
been  getting  on  rather  nicely.  The 
nervous  gentleman  had  disappeared  ; 
whatever  he  may  have  been  we  were 
no  longer  disturbed  by  his  head  bob- 
bing up  and  down  like  a  Jack-in-the- 
box.  Well, — I  had  thought  Miss  Vy- 
vart slow,  but  sure ;  now  even  I 
detected  her  in  various  inaccuracies. 
I  had  relied  on  her  staying-power ; 
now  she  was  showing  signs  of  flag- 


ging ;  she  was  torpid  and  depressed. 
At  last  she  made  one  blunder  so 
appalling  that  I  stopped  and  stared. 

"  I  don't  quite  like  that  rendering," 
said  she  with  dispassionate  criticism. 

"  No ;  no  more  do  I,  if  you'll  for- 
give my  saying  so." 

This  time  she  was  frightened;  she 
clasped  her  hands  imploringly.  "  Yes, 
it  was  dreadful ;  but  I  didn't  mean  it. 
I  can  do  better  than  that,  can't  I  ? 
Do  let  me  try  again." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  if  you  don't  want 
me."  She  turned  away,  very  red  in 
the  face,  and  I  saw  her  hands  trem- 
bling as  she  put  on  her  veil.  I  could 
have  got  rid  of  her  now  easily,  but  I 
was  weak  enough  to  be  sorry  for  her. 
"  I  do  want  you  ;  I  can't  get  any  one 
else." 

"  You're  very  complimentary ;  but 
you  needn't  mind  telling  me  not  to 
come  again,  it  won't  hurt  my  feelings. 
And  I — I'm  not  dependent  on  this 
work  I'm  doing  so  badly,  so  don't 
let  that  influence  you." 

The  monkey  !  She  had  guessed  my 
thoughts  then  1  "  You  are  mistaken. 
I  only  want  you  to  go  home  and  rest 
till  the  end  of  the  week,  and  come 
again  on  Monday." 

She  looked  at  me  long  and  earnestly, 
as  I  may  say  no  young  woman  looked 
at  me  before.  "  Do  you  really  mean 
it?" 

"Of  course  I  do." 

"  Then  I'll  go  now  and  come  again 
on  Monday." 

That  little  dialogue  broke  no  rules, 
for  it  was  unheard  by  any  one  but 
ourselves.  I  went  on  with  my  work 
and  thought  no  more  of  it ;  but  alone 
in  my  chambers  in  Great  Russell- 
street  the  image  of  Nora  Vyvart  fol- 
lowed me  with  unmaidenly  persistence. 
I  bothered  myself  with  questions. 
Why  so  many  moods  yesterday  1  Why 
so  much  emotion  to-day  ?  Miss  Vyvart 
had  assured  me  that  it  was  not  the 
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work  she  cared  about,  and  I  was  in- 
clined to  believe  it ;  her  brand-new 
clothes  and  extraordinary  head-dress 
were  not  quite  consistent  with  genteel 
poverty  in  Bloomsbury.  Yet  I  had 
been  keeping  her  on  in  spite  of  her 
obvious  incompetence,  pity  for  her  sup- 
posed condition  disarming  my  just 
anger  ;  and  all  the  time  she  was  not 
dependent  on  the  work.  Was  it  pos- 
sible— —  1  A  ghastly  suspicion  crossed 
my  mind.  I  got  up  and  looked  at 
myself  in  the  glass.  H'm  !  Fifty, 
but  might  have  been  forty-five  ;  hair 
gray,  but  plenty  of  it ;  crows'  feet  not 
startlingly  visible, — well,  to  the  naked 
eye.  I  sat  down  and  began  a  little 
note  to  her,  telling  her  not  to  come 
on  Monday,  as  I  had  an  engagement. 
But — what  engagement  1  And  in  any 
case,  was  I  not  breaking  faith  with 
the  confiding  creature  1  All  this  sus- 
picion because  a  girl  had  on  a  new 
dress,  and  that  a  pretty  one  1  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  a  fool, 
and,  what's  more,  an  old  fool. 

Night  brings  counsel,  so  does  a 
good  dinner,  and  I  sat  down  to  mine. 
After  coffee  I  became  a  prey  to  doubts 
of  another  kind.  There  had  been 
blunders  in  that  translation,  and  the 
question  was,  how  many,  and  of  what 
kind  1  I  spent  the  rest  of  that  week 
comparing  my  notes  with  the  original. 
To  my  despair  I  found  that  Miss 
Vyvart's  errors  were  not  trifling  like 
herself,  but  thorough  and  fundamental. 
She  had  blundered  comprehensively 
and  on  a  system.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  for  me  to  labour  through 
the  whole  of  the  text  with  the  help  of 
a  dictionary,  and  on  Monday  morning 
to  tell  her  she  was  no  use  and  send 
her  about  her  business.  Both  courses 
were  difficult. 

On  Monday  Miss  Vyvart  was  there 
with  all  her  paraphernalia.  There  too 
was  Jack-in-the-box,  as  irritable  as 
ever.  He  would  have  peace  soon, 
poor  fellow.  But  when  it  came  to 


the  point  I  was  afflicted  with  a 
sudden  vision  of  the  pretty  new 
clothes  getting  old  and  shabby,  and 
of  pretty  Miss  Vyvart  going  about  in 
them  seeking  for  employment  and 
finding  none.  She  should  have 
another  trial.  Four  days'  rest  had 
done  wonders  for  her.  Her  face  was 
fresh  and  lively  ;  perhaps  her  brain 
would  be  fresh  and  lively  too.  But  I 
was  going  to  keep  my  eye  on  her  this 
time.  I  ordered  her  to  translate 
literally,  word  for  word  ;  that  made  it 
easier  for  me  to  follow  her  and  detect 
errors  ;  but  I  made  her  believe  it  was 
because  I  admired  the  structure  of 
the  German  sentence,  as  more  logical 
than  our  own.  She  obeyed,  trans- 
lating with  comic  effect,  to  her  own 
vast  amusement  and  the  frenzy  of  our 
neighbour.  He  bobbed  up  and  down 
more  than  ever  to-day.  At  last  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  gathered 
up  my  papers, — with  that  accursed 
fur  animal  sprawling  all  over  them  ; 
it  had  a  bunch  of  violets  in  its  mouth 
too.  u  We  must  change  our  seats. 
We're  annoying  that  gentleman." 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  sure  we're  not.  He 
doesn't  mind.  I  think — he — rather 
likes  it." 

"  I  should  not  like  it  if  I  were 
he." 

Her  shoulders  shook  with  silent 
laughter.  "  Oh,  but  you're  not,  I'm 
thankful  to  say.  No —  '  (and  she 
spread  out  her  hands  over  the  books) 
"  I'm  not  going.  We've  been  so  happy 
and  comfortable  here." 
"But  I  insist." 

"  Well,  then,  I  can't  translate 
another  word.  Moving  about  shakes 
all  the  words  in  the  dictionary  up 
together,  and  I  can't  tell  which  is 
which." 

I  sighed  heavily  and  sat  down. 
After  that  she  translated  with  a  dis- 
dainful flippancy  which  implied  that 
in  her  opinion  German  Law  was  a 
ridiculous  dilettante  study.  The  re- 
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suits,  as  I  anticipated,  were  disastrous. 
"  But  Wirthschaft  does  mean  political 
economy,"  she  wailed.  "  It's  in  the 
dictionary ;  I  looked  it  out." 

"  Don't  you  know  that  it's  a 
translator's  business  to  make  an  in- 
telligent choice  among  the  words  in  a 
dictionary  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  but  you  see, — I  haven't  any 
principle  of  selection." 

"So  it  seems.  The  sooner  you 
cultivate  one  the  better."  I  spoke 
severely.  She  closed  the  book  and 
folded  her  hands.  "Well,  what  are 
you  waiting  for  now  1 " 

"  Till  you're  in  a  good  temper. 
Do  you  know,  you're  paralysing  me 
with  fright  ? " 

I  smiled  ;  but  I  determined  to  send 
her   away   to-morrow.      She   had    an- 
ticipated   me,    however.     At    twelve 
o'clock  she  looked  up  shyly  :   "  I — I'm 
afraid   I   can't  come    this    afternoon. 
In  fact  I  can't  come  again  at  all." 
"  Er — indeed — and  why  not  1 " 
"  Because, — I   can't    give  you  any 
reason,  except  that  I  must  leave  town 
this  afternoon." 

"  Are  you  serious  1  " 
"  Perfectly."       But     somehow     she 
did  not  look  it. 

"  Well, — I  think  you  might  have 
told  me  this  before." 

"  How  could  I,  when  I  didn't 
know  ? " 

"Oh,  you  didn't  know.  But  we 
can't  argue  here  ;  suppose  we  go  out- 
side and  discuss  it  properly." 

"  Very  well."  It  was  a  mild  day, 
and  we  sat  down  on  one  of  the  seats 
in  the  portico.  "  It  feels  like  sitting 
out  after  a  dance,  doesn't  it  ? "  said 
she. 

I  assented  coldly ;  indeed,  she  had 
led  me  a  fine  dance  through  the  pages 
of  that  dictionary. 

"  I  wish  they'd  bring  us  some  ices," 
she  sighed. 

That  roused  me.  "All  this  is  a 
little  sudden,  isn't  it  1  And  very 


awkward  for  me.  How  am  I  to  get 
my  article  finished  without  a  trans- 
lator 1  " 

"  Isn't  it  finished  ?  " 

"  No,  it  isn't.  It's  a  week  late, 
and  it's  not  begun  yet." 

"  That's  my  fault  ;  I'm  so  sorry." 

"  Whose  ver  fault  it  is,  it's  no  good 
being  sorry.  It  can't  be  helped  now." 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me." 

"  Ah  —  let  me  see  "  —  I  had  no 
precise  idea  of  what  I  was  going  to 
say  next  —  "  You  are  leaving  town  to- 
day you  said  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well  then,  perhaps  we'd  better 
settle."  I  took  out  my  purse.  But 
she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm,  and  her 
eyes  flashed  under  her  knitted  brows. 
"  No  —  no  —  Not  that  !  I  can't  take 
it." 

"Why  not?" 

"  It  would  be  an  indictable  offence, 
—obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 


"  Pardon  me 


"  I  won't.  Listen.  I've  not  done 
what  you  wanted,  and  I've  wasted 
your  time  — 

"  That  is  not  the  point." 

"  But  it  is  the  point.  I'm  not 
badly  off;  I'm  not  working  for  money  ; 
I'm  working  for,  —  for  practice." 

A  sharp  little  practitioner  indeed  ! 
"  Excuse  me,  I  can't  take  your  view 
of  it.  You  must  really  allow  me  — 

She  pushed  back  my  hand.  "  No  ! 
I  couldn't,  Mr.  Doe."  Her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  "  I  ought  to  have 
given  up  that  work  when  I  found  I 
couldn't  do  it.  I've  behaved  atro- 
ciously ;  but  I  couldn't  help  it."  She 
smiled.  "  It  was  a  case  of,  —  of  vis 
major,  you  know." 

"  Indeed  1  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain." 

"  I  wish  I  could." 

We  looked  at  each  other.  The 
terrible  doubt  that  had  haunted  me  last 
week  had  become  a  certainty.  That 
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self-possession  which  has  always  dis- 
tinguished me  was  beginning  to  go. 
At  the  same  instant  the  swing  door 
opened,  and  a  man  came  out ;  it  was 
Jack-in-the-box  again.  He  started 
when  he  saw  us  (no  wonder),  and 
raised  his  hat  politely.  He  would 
have  passed  on,  but  that  she, — that 
extraordinary  creature — darted  for- 
ward. She  was  going  to  apologise  to 
him  too,  I  suppose,  for  annoying  him. 
To  my  amazement  she  caught  him 
familiarly  by  the  arm  and  led  him  up 
to  me.  Had  she  taken  leave  of  her 
senses  1  "  Mr.  Doe,  I  want  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Graham." 
We  bowed.  She  smiled  up  at  him 
impertinently.  "  Frank,  may  I  ex- 
plain 1 "  The  young  man  was  evi- 
dently amused  at  her,  but  he  looked 
a  little  embarrassed,  I  thought.  She 
took  him  aside,  and  they  wandered  in 
and  out  among  the  pillars  of  the  por- 
tico. Then  I  heard  her  voice  saying  : 
"  It's  a  shame  ;  I  ought  to  tell  him 
everything, — poor  old  thing  ;  "  and 
then  they  came  back  to  me,  she  radiant. 
"  Now  you  can  go,  Frank.  Wait  for 
me  outside,  please."  He  obeyed,  and 
she  sat  down  beside  me  again.  We 
watched  him  going  down  the  pave- 
ment, the  figure  I  knew  so  well,  with 
the  brown  face  and  curly  hair,  a  boy's 
head  on  a  student's  shoulders. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  I'm  going  to 
tell  you  an  amusing  story.  It's  all 
right,  for  Mr.  Graham  and  I  are  en- 
gaged. We  have  been  for  years,  only 
my  father,  Major  Vyvart,  wouldn't 
hear  of  it,  because, — because  I  have  a 
great  deal  more  money  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with,  and  Frank  hasn't 
any,  except  what  he  earns.  When 
father  found  it  out  he  swore  (he  swears 
shockingly)  that  if  I  married  him  he'd 
cut  me  off  with  a  sixpence.  So  I  just 
ran  up  to  town  to  show  that  I  didn't 
care,  and  that  I  could  work  as  well  as 
any  poor  man's  wife.  The  difficulty 
was  to  find  the  work.  I  tried  every- 


where ;  but  I  wanted  to  get  something 
in  the  British  Museum,  because  Frank 
works  there,  you  know.  And  what 
do  you  think  I  did  1  I  went  straight 
up  to  the  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  asked  for  it.  Could  you 
believe  it  1  " 

I  could  ;  it  was  like  her  impudence. 

"  Well, — he  was  awfully  nice  to  me  ; 
and  do  you  know,  I  actually  made 
him  laugh, — out  loud  too." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  that." 

"  Then,  don't  you  remember  1 — he 
sent  you  to  me.  I  never  shall  forget 
you  coming  along  with  that  card  in 
your  hand.  And — well,  you  were 
kind  to  me  too  ;  I  don't  know  wThat  we 
should  have  done  without  you.  The 
only  thing  was,  I  thought  every  minute 
you'd  make  me  get  up  and  move  my 
seat  away  from  Frank.  He  would  go 
popping  his  head  over  to  see  how  I 
was  getting  on.  You  did  frighten  me 
one  day." 

"  Did  1 1     You  richly  deserved  it." 

"  Yes ;  I  was  dishonest,  I  know. 
All  the  same  I'd  have  gone  away  if 
you'd  told  me  to,  but — you  didn't. 
And  I  did  so  want  to  show  father 
what  I  was  made  of.  He  won't  try 
it  on  again  with  me."  She  nodded  her 
head  emphatically.  "  He's  given  in. 
We're  going  home  to-day,  both  of  us, 
for  his  blessing.  Fancy,  he  even  apo- 
logised ;  he  said  it  was  all  his  fatherly 
affection, — fatherly  fussiness  ;  and  he 
never  knew  where  I  was  all  the  time, 
either.  I  thought  I  was  caught  once, 
when  some  one  asked  me  if  I  wasn't 
Major  Vyvart's  daughter.  You  see 
it  was  a  case  of  vis  major  and  of  the 
diligentia  diligentissima  of  a  good 
stupid  old  paterfamilias." 

I  had  to  pretend  I  saw  the  point 
of  that  joke.  Then  we  said  good-bye, 
and  she  took  off  her  bunch  of  violets 
and  gave  it  to  me. 

Half-way  down  the  pavement,  she 
turned  back,  though  Frank  was  wait- 
ing for  her  at  the  gates.  "  By  the  bye, 
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who's  the  editor  of  that  magazine 
you're  writing  for  1 " 

I  told  her,  smiling  drearily. 

"  I  thought  so." 

"  It's  no  matter  what  you  thought ; 
he  won't  look  at  my  article  now." 

If  I  had  been  a  generous  man  I 
would  have  spared  her  that  reproach  ; 
but  she  was  in  no  mood  to  mind  it. 
She  called  out  cheerily  :  "  Oh  yes  he 
will !  Frank  knows  him.  We'll  make 
it  all  right  ! "  She  ran  to  him,  and 
they  passed  along  the  great  brown 
railings  out  of  my  sight. 

Of  course,  it  was  all  right.  The 
world,  and  therefore  the  British 
Museum,  is  built  for  boys  and  girls 
to  make  love  in.  And  they  are  taught 
to  think  they  can  move  heaven  and 
earth.  However,  these  young  people 


did  more  ;  they  moved  the  editor  of 
THE  JURIST  ;  at  any  rate  he  took  my 
article. 

It  was  all  right  and  proper,  no 
doubt ;  and  yet, — was  it  for  this  that 
I  had  lost  Miss  Barker  1  I  might  have 
had  her  services  all  the  time  too  if  I 
had  known ;  that  was  the  irony  of  it. 
She  had  returned  to  town  not  long 
after  she  had  left  it,  had  inquired 
for  me,  and,  understanding  that  I 
had  filled  her  place,  had  forsaken  me 
for  another,  accepting  a  permanent 
secretaryship  at  the  very  time  when — 
Ah  well  !  I  have  engaged  the  services 
of  a  polyglot  Russian  gentleman  with 
a  velvet  voice  and  an  iron  constitution. 

There  is  peace  once  more  in  the 
Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  in  the  mind  of  Richard  Doe,  Q.C. 
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CATULLUS  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 


THE  little  roll  which  doubtless  con- 
tains nearly  every  verse  Catullus 
wrote  is  much  briefer  even  than  the 
volume  of  Keats.  Yet  the  absolute 
directness  and  sincerity  of  his  utter- 
ance render  him  more  alive,  and 
nearer  to  us,  than  any  other  voice  of 
Rome.  A  great  part  of  these  verses,  or 
at  least  of  the  poems  which  are  general 
favourites,  are  inspired  by  the  lawless 
passion  for  Lesbia.  It  is  attempted 
here  to  string  together,  upon  the 
slender  thread  of  biography  still  trace- 
able, a  handful  of  his  lyrics  which 
touch  other  chords  than  this  dominant 
one.  It  must  indeed  be  confessed 
at  once  that  without  Lesbia  neither 
the  inner  nor  the  outer  life  of  her 
lover  can  be  adequately  discussed. 
The  other  sides  of  Catullus's  genius 
have,  however,  been  certainly  thrown 
into  shadow,  while  the  fickle  lady  and 
her  sparrow  have  been  too  much 
idealised  and  immortalised. 

This  relation  with  Lesbia  had 
already  lost  much  of  its  charm,  and 
all  its  peaceful  security,  for  Catullus, 
when  it  was  rudely  interrupted  by  his 
bi'other's  death  in  the  distant  Troad. 
He  at  once  returned  from  the  dissipa- 
tions of  Rome  to  the  desolate  home  in 
Verona.  To  the  lonely  grave  of  the 
beloved  brother  Catullus  later  made  a 
pilgrimage ;  and  he  has  left  us  a 
memorial  expressed  in  the  most  tender 
words,  but  also  in  the  deepest  tones 
of  Epicurean  hopelessness  of  any 
future  reunion.  It  is  indeed,  to  use  a 
phrase  coined  by  our  poet  himself, 
more  sad  than  the  teardrops  of 
Simonides. 

Traversing  many  a  land  and  many  a  sea 
For  this  sad  rite,  my  brother,  I  am 
come 


To  pay  the  final  due  of  death  to  thee, 
And   hail,   though   all  in    vain,    thy 

ashes  dumb. 
Since    Fortune    so    has   snatched    thee 

from   my  side, 

Who  well  a  kindlier  fate  hast  merited, 
AVitli  thee  at  least  shall  these  poor  gifts 

abide, 
Bestowed  by  ancient  custom  on  the 

dead. 
Receive  them,  wet  with  loving  tears,  I 

pray; 
And  so  farewell,  for  ever  and  for  aye  ! 

The  same  despair  of  any  future 
existence  was  expressed  also,  with 
characteristic  fearlessness  and  frank- 
ness, even  amid  Lesbia's  uncounted 
kisses. 

The  suns  that  set  may  yet  return  ; 
When  our  brief  candle  once  doth  burn, 
Eternal  night  and  sleep  are  ours. 

Perhaps  only  once  does  a  star  shine, 
or  seem  to  shine,  through  his  cypress 
trees.  Even  then  it  may  be  but  an 
experience  common  to  many ;  for  we 
often  proffer  in  consolation  to  sorrow- 
ing friends  the  same  fond  hope  which 
we  put  away  from  us  unflinchingly  in 
our  own  time  of  grief.  The  little 
poem  is  however  remarkable  for  its 
tender  delicacy.  It  is  addressed  to 
his  dearest  friend  and  brother-poet, 
Licinius  Calvus,  in  bereavement. 
Perhaps  for  so  brief  a  flight  we  may 
attempt  to  indicate  the  original 
measure. 

If  there  be  aught,  my  Calvus,  that  out 

of  our  sorrowing  proffered 
Unto  the  voiceless  dead  grateful   or 

welcome  may  be, 
When  we  revive  with  insatiate  longing 

our  ancient  affection, 
When  for  the  ties  we  lament,  broken, 

that  once  have  been  ours, 
Though  Quintilia  grieve   for  her  own 

untimely  departure, 
Yet  in  thy  faithful  love  greater,  be 
sure,  is  her  joy. 
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The  one  event  in  Catullus's  outward 
life,  after  he  broke  away  from  Lesbia, 
which  is  fully  authenticated  and  may 
be  dated  with  some  confidence,  is  his 
brief  military  experience  in  Asia  Minor. 
That  the  visit  to  his  brother's  grave 
was  a  part  of  the  same  journey  we  can 
only  surmise.  He  served  in  Bithynia 
upon  the  staff  of  Memmius,  apparently 
in  57-6  B.C.  Of  his  chief  we  shall 
hear  him  speak  in  terms  of  extrava- 
gant abuse,  his  largest  grievance 
avowedly  being  that  Memmius's  own 
rapacity  left  no  opportunity  for  his 
staff  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  hapless  provincials. 
With  his  brother  officers  Catullus's 
relations  were  friendly  and  affec- 
tionate, if  we  may  judge  from  the 
bright  verses  in  which  he  bids  them 
good-bye. 

The  milder  breath  of  Spring  is  nigh  ; 
The  stormy  equinoctial  sky 
To  Zephyr's  gentle  breezes  yields. 
Behind  me  soon  the  Phrygian  fields, 
Nictea's  sun-beat  realm,  shall  lie  ; 
To  Asia's  famous  towns  we'll  hie. 
My  heart,  that  craves  to  wander  free, 
Throbs  even  now  expectantly. 
With  zeal  my  joyous  feet  are  strong. 
Farewell,  dear  comrades,  loved  so  long  ! 
Afar  together  did  we  roam  ; 
Now  ways  diverse  shall  lead  us  home. 

Catullus  appears  to  have  turned  his 
face  for  the  moment,  however,  still 
farther  eastward,  to  board  the  yacht 
that  was  built  for  him  at  Amastris 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
province.  This  has  been  questioned 
by  his  editors,  for  the  amusing  reason 
(both  amusing  and  irritating,  perhaps, 
to  true  yachtsmen)  that  it  was  out  of 
the  direct  way  home,  and  that  he 
could  have  ordered  his  new  boat  to 
meet  him  at  Nicsea.  The  poems  are 
not  arranged  chronologically,  and  the 
later  ancients  tell  us  almost  nothing 
as  to  Catullus's  life  or  writings.  Such 
a  poem  must  therefore  be  interpreted 
chiefly  from  itself. 


This  yacht  that  you  behold,  oh 
strangers,  here, 

Declares  herself  of  barks  the  most 
renowned  ; 

And  says,  no  ship  that  swam  could  pass 
her  by, 

Whether  of  oarblades  there  was  need,  or 
sails. 

And  this  the  threatening  Adriatic's 
shore 

Denies  not,  nor  the  isles,  the  Cyclades, 

Illustrious  Rhodes,  and  Thracian  Bos- 
porus 

Inhospitable,  nor  the  Pontic  sea, 

Where  what  is  now  a  yacht  was  once  a 
wood 

With  waving  crest.  For  on  Cytorus' 
ridge 

Her  foliage  often  spoke  with  murmur- 
ous sounds. 

Pontic  Amastris  by  Cytorus'  groves, 

Thou  too,  my  craft  declares,  didst  know 
her  well  ; 

For  in  these  first  beginnings  of  her  life 

Upon  your  lofty  height  she  had  her 
stand, 

And,  after,  in  your  waters  dipt  her 
blades. 

Then  thro'  full  many  an  unruly  sea 

She  brought  her  master,  while  the 
breezes  called 

From  port  or  starboard  ;  either  Jove- 
sent  air 

Alike  with  favour  beating  on  her  sail. 

No  vows  unto  the  gods  that  guard  the 
strand 

Were  made,  she  saith,  as  from  the  dis- 
tant sea 

Into  this  limpid  lake  at  last  she  came. 

That    too    is    over.     Now,    sequestered 

here 

In  peaceful  rest  she  ages,  dedicate 
To  thee,  twin  Castor,  and  to  Castor's 

twin. 

That  this  professes  to  be  a  dedi- 
catory inscription  for  the  yacht,  at 
the  end  of  her  voyage,  is  sufficiently 
plain.  The  limpid  lake  can  only  be 
the  Lago  di  Garda.  The  long  voyage 
is  reviewed  backward,  as  it  were,  and 
begins  at  Amastris.  The  yacht  was 
doubtless  worked  up  the  Po  and  Mincio 
rather  laboriously,  but  not  necessarily 
with  Catullus  still  on  board,  or  drag- 
ged overland  to  the  shores  of  Benacus. 
To  all  this  very  earnest  objections 
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have  been  raised.     The  yacht,  we  are 
assured,   could    not    have    been    suffi- 
ciently useful  in  the  landlocked  lake 
to   repay  so  much  trouble  and   cost. 
Catullus,  it   is  added,  tells  us  himself 
that  he  returned  from  Bithynia   poor, 
with  a  purse-full  of  cobwebs  and  not  a 
single  attendant.      Further,  Catullus's 
eastern  journey  is  usually  set  in  57—6 
B.C.,  his  death  in  55-4   (though  both 
dates    are    disputed),   and   the   yacht 
would  not  have  grown  old  in  two  or 
three   years.       All  these   arguments, 
unless    it    be  the    last,    are    literally 
true ;  but  when  used  seriously  in  this 
connection  they  imply  a  conception  of 
Catullus's  character  very  remote  from 
our  own.      The  conclusion  drawn  from 
them    is,    that     Catullus     is    writing 
verses  upon  a  vessel  not  his  own  at 
all,    brought     from     Bithynia    many 
years    before,    perhaps    by    some   un- 
known friend  of    the    poet's  father; 
or  else,  that  Catullus  dedicated  only  a 
miniature  model  of  his  own  real  yacht. 
This  substitution  reminds  one  of  the 
little  swan  used  for  the  distant  view 
of    Lohengrin,    exchanged    presently, 
behind    the    scenes,    for    the     larger 
theatrical  bird  with  which  he  enters. 
At    what    point    in     our    poem    the 
exchange    was    effected,     and     what 
became    of    the    real    yacht,   no    one 
explains. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Catullus's 
poverty.  Poor  he  always  was,  and 
must  ever  have  remained,  as  his 
character  appears  in  his  verse.  He 
belonged  to  the  well-known  class  of 
mortals  whose  needs  and  expenditures 
increase  about  as  the  square  of  their 
prospective  resources.  Cleopatra  must 
have  been  poor  beyond  all  hope  of 
escape,  for  the  world  hardly  contained 
a  pearl  costly  enough  to  satisfy  her 
thirst.  If  Lesbia  was  Clodia,  as  we 
believe  she  was,  Catullus  had  had  an 
instructor  in  economy  after  Cleopatra's 
own  heart. 

Let   us    hear    the  evidence  of  the 


confession  of  poverty.  The  poem 
offers  perhaps  no  hint  of  a  date ; 
certainly  it  is  eternally  true  to  life 
and  youth,  and  we  need  not  seriously 
resist  its  assignment  to  the  year  of 
Catullus's  return  from  Asia.  Our 
own  belief  is  that  it  is  earlier,  and 
contains  a  happy  allusion  to  Lesbia. 

The  days  that  pass  shall  be  but  few, 

Fabullus,  ere  with  me  you  dine, 
And  richly !     Only  bring  with  you 

Abundant  viands,  salt,  and  wine, 
And  some  bright  girl,  and  jokes  no  end, 

You  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse. 
But — for  Catullus,  your  dear  friend, 

'Tis  only  cobwebs  fill  his  purse. 

I'll  give,  in  turn,  a  perfume  ;  'tis 

Perfection's  self  !  A  boon  right  well 

Bestowed  by  Loves  and  Venuses 

Upon  my  girl.  When  this  you  smell, 

Fabullus,  you'll  the  gods  implore 

To  make  you — nose,  and  nothing  more  ! 

Martial  indicates  that  this  happy 
hit  was  a  favourite,  in  his  time,  by 
parodying  the  first  line  in  a  more 
sincere  note  of  invitation.  The  next 
verses  in  order  do  indeed  belong  to 
the  months  just  after  Catullus's 
arrival  in  Home  from  the  East. 
Their  testimony  as  to  his  impecuni- 
ous condition  is  decisive,  if  he  is 
accepted  as  a  serious  and  truthful 
witness.  They  may  perhaps  be 
entitled  A  MORNING  CALL. 

Varus, — I  was  standing  in  the  forum 
Idle, — bade    me    come    and    greet    his 

mistress  ; 

Saucy  baggage,  that  I  saw  right  quickly, 
Not  unmannerly  indeed,  nor  witless. 

When  we  came,  our  desultory  gossip 
Drifted    on, — this    question    with    the 

others, 

How  it  prospered  with  me  in  Bithynia, 
If  my  stay  had  won  me  any  lucre. 
Then   I   answered,   truly,  there   was 

nothing 

For  the   staff,   nor  yet   for    the    com- 
mander, 

Nor  could  any  one  return  in  clover, 
Least  of  all,  who  served  with  such    a 

rowdy 

General,  caring  not   a   straw  for   com- 
rades. 
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"  Still,"  they  said,  "  the  thing  which, 
so  they  tell  us, 

There  is  native,  surely,  you  provided, — 

Litter-bearers  ? " 

Then  for  fear  the  lady 

Should  believe  me  not  a  lucky  mortal : 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  was  not  so  ill-fated, 

"  Though  our  province  did  turn  out  so 
badly, 

"  But  that  I  provided  eight  tall  fellows." 
Though,  in  truth,  I  had,  or  here  or 
yonder, 

Not  a   man   with   strength  enough  to 
shoulder 

Even  a  broken  leg  from  some  old  bed- 
stead ! 

Then, — just     like     her  !— said      the 
shameless  creature, 

"  Prithee,  my  Catullus,  for  the  moment 

"  Lend  them  me,  that  to  Serapis'  temple 

"  I  may  ride." 

"  Nay,  not  so  fast ! "    I 
answered. 

"  When   I   said  just  now  'twas  I  who 
kept  them, 

"'Twas  a  slip.     They're  owned  by  my 
companion, 

"  Gains  Cinna  ;  he  it  was  secured  them. 

"  But  if   his  they    be,    or   mine,   what 
matters  ? 

"  Mine  to  use  they  are,  as  if  I  bought 
them. 

"  You  are  really  stupid  tho',  and  tire- 
some, 

"  Who  would  not  allow  me  to  be  care- 
less ! " 

Before  the  last  couplet  the  blushing 
aud  stammering  poet  perhaps  looks 
up,  to  find  them  laughing  at  the 
success  of  what  was  only  a  trap  for 
his  vanity  from  the  first. 

There  is  a  slight  allusion  to  Bithy- 
nia  also  in  the  famous  poem  HOME  TO 
SIRMIO,  which  enables  us  to  assign  it 
to  this  period. 

Sirmio,   pearl   of  all   the   capes  and 

isles 

That  in  pellucid  lake  or  savage  sea 
Neptune   in   either  guise   uplifts,  how 

glad 

I  seek  thee,  scarce  believing  I  have  left 
Bithynia's   fields,   and   safely   gaze    on 

thee  ! 
What    is     more    blest,    than    when, 

released  from  toil, 

The  heart  lays  off  her  burden,  and,  out- 
worn 


With  alien  labour,  to  our  own  hearth- 
stone 

We  come,  and  slumber  on  the  longed-for 
couch  ? 

This  is  enough  reward  for  all  our  toils. 
Hail,  gracious  Sirmio,  in  thy  lord  be 
glad! 

Rejoice,  ye  billows  of  the  Lydian  lake  ! 

Laugh,  all  ye  happy  things  that  here 
find  home  ! 

The  notion  of  a  twofold  Neptune 
presiding  over  salt  and  fresh  water, 
and  the  rather  remote  allusion  to  a 
supposed  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etru- 
rians (who  once  extended  over  Lom- 
bardy)  are  perhaps  examples  of  the 
harmless  poet-lore  which  won  for 
Catullus  the  drolly  inappropriate 
epithet  of  doctus  poeta,  the  learned 
poet. 

One  poetical  gain  from  this  brief 
Oriental  campaign  was  a  livelier  feel- 
ing for  nature,  particularly  for  the 
wilder  scenery  of  the  East.  In  ATYS, 
a  picture  of  the  frantic  worship  of 
Cybele,  the  poet  reflects  the  influence 
upon  his  imagination  of  Ida's  pine- 
clad  heights  and  gloomy  chasms. 
They  still  have  lifelong  power  over 
the  hearts  of  men  once  subjected  to 
their  awful  spell.  But  upon  the 
whole  Catullus  rarely  gives  us  glimpses 
of  much  save  the  passionate  heart  of 
youth  itself.  There  were  two  strong 
chords  in  the  music  of  his  soul,  love 
and  hate ;  others  he  rarely  makes 
serious  effort  to  awaken. 

I  hate,  and  love.     Why  it  is  so 
You  ask,  perchance,  in  turn  of  me. 

This  simple  truth  is  all  I  know  ; 
And,  that  I'm  racked  with  agony. 

As  a  lover  Catullus  was  racked  with 
the  most  ignoble  of  passions,  jealousy; 
but  as  a  poet  he  seems  to  have  been 
above  such  a  weakness.  Perhaps  we 
cannot  more  pleasantly  illustrate  this 
truth  than  by  attempting  to  echo  the 
affectionate  missive  addressed  to  his 
friend  Calvus,  whose  name  has  been 
so  inseparably  linked  with  his  by 
Ovid  in  the  lament  for  Tibullus. 
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After  a  day  spent  with  Calvus  in  im- 
provising poetry,  Catullus  tosses  sleep- 
less upon  his  bed,  and  finally  composes 
some  verses  which  he  sends  as  a 
challenge,  confident  that  his  friend 
will  be  more  than  able  to  respond. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  repining,  but 
delight  at  that  friend's  powers,  which 
fills  the  little  missive  to  the  brim. 
Verses  so  tender  and  loyal  a  youthful 
Lowell  might  have  left  at  Long- 
fellow's gate  ;  for  neither  has  Catullus 
found  "sleep  less  sweet,"  but  only 
unattainable,  because  of  the  "  music 
in  some  neighbouring  street."  And 
again  we  are  faintly  reminded  of 
Goethe's  verses  : 

Who  never  ate  in  tears  his  bread, 

Who    never    through    the    midnight 

hours 
Sobbing  has  sate  upon  his  bed, 

He    knows    you    not,   ye    Heavenly 
Powers  ! 

In  Catullus's  tone  there  is  a  peculiar 
tenderness  and  sincerity,  doubtless 
lost,  with  so  much  else,  in  the  process 
of  translation. 

We  with  my  tablets  yesterday, 
Licinius,  whiled  the  hours  away. 
Agreed  that  love  our  theme  shall  be, 
We  scribble  verses.     Sportively 
This  metre  now,  now  that,  we  test, 
And  then  exchange,  with  wine  and  jest. 

Excited  by  your  wit  and  grace, 
Licinius,  so,  I  left  the  place, 
That  food  consoled  me  not,  distressed, 
Nor  slumber  closed  my  eyes  to  rest. 
I  tossed  and  turned  throughout  the  night, 
Eager  to  see  the  dawning  light, 
That  I  once  more  with  you  might  be, 
And  speak,  and  hear  you  answer  me. 

Exhausted  with  that  toil,  half-dead, 
Lying  outstretched  upon  my  bed, 
I've  made  for  you,  dear  friend,  this  strain 
Wherein  you  can't  but  see  my  pain. 
Be  not  obdurate  ;  hear  my  cry  ; 
Flout  me  not,  apple  of  my  eye  ; 
Provoke  not  dreadful  Nemesis  ; 
An  unrelenting  god  she  is, 
And  will  exact  her  penalties. 

Through  the  light  tones  of  this  and 
many  another  poem  of   Catullus  is  to 


be  heard,  also,  an  appealing  cry  for 
that  close  sympathy  which  is  so  often 
a  necessity  to  richly-endowed  and 
sensitive  natures.  This  cry  becomes 
more  and  more  dominant  in  the  little 
group  of  brief  poems  usually  supposed 
to  mark  the  rapid  decline  of  Catullus's 
health.  Perhaps  the  most  typical  is 
the  brief  letter  to  Cornificius,  from 
which  a  line  has  already  been  cited. 

With  your  Catullus  ill  it  fares,  alas  ! 
Oh  Cornificius,  and  most  wearily  ; 

Still  worse  with  all  the  days  and  hours 

that  pass. 

And  with  what  greeting  do  you  com- 
fort me  1 

The  least  of  boons,  and  easiest  to  bestovy  ; 

Wroth  am  I,  that  my  love  is  answered 
so. 

A  word  of  greeting,  pray  you  ;  what  you 
please  ; 

More  sad  than  teardrops  of  Simonides  ! 

Among  the  brief  and  slight  occa- 
sional poems  which  contribute  so 
much  to  Catullus's  fame,  many  take 
the  form  of  letters  to  intimate  friends, 
and  were  doubtless  actually  despatched 
to  them.  There  is  almost  always  a 
girl  in  question,  and  congratulation, 
or  consolation,  over  some  more  or  less 
successful  affair  is  asked  and  granted 
again  and  again. 

And  so,  whate'er  your  flame  may  be 
Of  good  or  evil,  tell  it  me  ; 
Your  love  and  you  to  Heaven  on  high 
In  dainty  verse  I'll  glorify. 

This  whole  group  of  eternally  young 
poets  seem  to  have  been  truly  Italian 
in  the  freedom  of  their  self-utterance. 
That  the  deepest  feeling  may  be  mute 
is  conceded  : 

Yet  seal  your  lips,  for  so  you  may, 
If  Love  sincere  has  passed  your  way. 

But  we  may  venture  to  doubt  if 
Catullus  himself,  at  any  rate,  ever  set 
a  seal  upon  his  own  lips. 

The  verses  addressed  to  Cicero  are 
often  included  among  the  poems  of 
friendship.  But  Cicero  thrice,  in  as 
many  different  works,  intimates  his 
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disapproval  of  this  youthful  school, 
the  imitators  of  Alexandrian  finish 
and  over-refinement,  while  his  silence 
elsewhere  is  still  more  eloquent.  The 
father  of  that  Licinius  Calvus  who  is  so 
often  addressed  in  tenderest  affection 
by  Catullus  had  been  impeached  and 
convicted  by  Cicero  in  66  B.C.,  escap- 
ing attainder  only  by  prompt  suicide. 
So  in  the  years  of  their  youth  Catullus's 
bosom-friend  may  well  have  regarded 
the  great  pleader  as  almost  his  parent's 
assassin.  Surely  Cicero's  abject  sub- 
mission to  the  Triumvirs  must  have 
appeared  doubly  contemptible  to  Catul- 
lus's fearless  and  audacious  nature. 
Altogether,  the  likelihood  of  cordial 
relations  between  the  vain  and  pomp- 
ous statesman  of  fifty  and  the  irre- 
verent, dissolute  youth  of  genius,  is 
very  slight.  The  overheaped  super- 
latives in  these  lines  are  only  the  most 
obvious  marks  of  extravagance.  By 
the  refrain,  Quot  sunt  quotque  fuere, 
the  verses  have  been  linked  insepar- 
ably to  two  of  the  bitterest  and 
coarsest  among  our  poet's  lampoons. 
The  version  here  repeated  has  been 
accused,  no  doubt  justly,  of  taking  its 
colour  from  this  view  of  the  original. 

Most  eloquent,  Marcus  Tullius, 
Art  thou  of  the  sons  of  Romulus, 
Of  all  who  lived  in  ages  gone, 
Or  shall  until  the  years  are  done  ! 
Catullus  thanks  thee  heartily, 
The  wretchedest  of  poets  he  ; 
As  much  of  poets  wretchedest 
As  thou'rt  of  all  men  patron  best. 

Perhaps  on  the  day  when  this  refrain 
was  first  sung  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  every  Roman  gentleman  knew 
what  the  favour  was  for  which  our 
singer  so  warmly  uttered  his  thanks. 
An  allusion  or  quotation  in  a  speech 
seems  most  probable.  Pessimus  poeta 
may  be  the  orator's  very  words,  flung 
fearlessly  back  at  him.  The  ambigu- 
ous position  of  omnium  in  optimus 
omnium  pair  onus  may  be  intentional. 
The  supple-tongued  advocate,  who  at 


Caesar's  bidding  had  defended  his  own 
bitterest  personal  enemies,  deserved 
the  keenest  edge  of  sarcasm  which 
these  verses  can  be  made  to  take. 

The  condition  of  the  poems  as  a 
whole  indicates  that  they  can  hardly 
have  been  collected  in  the  author's 
lifetime,  and  that  they  never  received 
proper  editorial  care.  Still,  the  first 
poem  in  the  present  arrangement  is  a 
dedication  for  a  little  volume  of  verse  ; 
perhaps  the  first  score  or  two  of 
poems  in  the  present  collection.  It  is 
addressed  to  an  older  friend,  evidently 
the  historian  Nepos.  Characteristic 
of  the  poet  is  the  mocking  sigh,  not  to 
be  suppressed  even  on  this  state  occa- 
sion, over  the  ponderous  tomes  of 
Nepos's  own  work.  The  murmured 
prayer  with  which  the  dedication 
closes  is  perhaps  not  really  less  con- 
fident than  Ovid's  or  Horace's  loud 
exultation  over  the  deathless  monu- 
ment he  has  builded  in  verse.  Though 
this  has  been  printed  elsewhere,  our 
version  may  be  set  here  as  a  closing 
quotation. 

This  dainty  little  book  and  new, 
Just  polished  with  the  pumice,  who 
Shall  now  receive  1 — Cornelius,  you  ! 

For  these  my  trifles  even  then 
You  counted  of  some  value,  when 
You,  only  of  Italian  men, 

Into  three  tomes  had  dared  to  cast 
The  story  of  all  ages  past, — 
Learned,  0  Jupiter,  and  vast ! 

So  take  it,  prize  it  as  you  may. 
And,  gracious  Virgin,  this  I  pray  ; 
That  it  shall  live  beyond  our  day  ! 

This  modest  wish  has  certainly  been 
more  than  fulfilled.  We  only  repeat 
the  universal  judgment  when  we  call 
Catullus  the  clearest  lyric  voice,  the 
one  absolutely  original  poet,  of  Rome. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  he 
illustrates  better  than  any  other,  save 
perhaps  Keats,  what  youth  can 
accomplish, — and  what  it  cannot. 
It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that 
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almost  the  first  modern  student  and 
admirer  of  Catullus  was  himself  an 
Italian  poet,  who  wooed  fame  in  Latin 
epics  long  since  forgotten,  and  won 
her  by  the  canzones  and  sonnets  to 
Laura  in  the  vulgar  tongue  which  he 
himself  affected  to  disdain.  It  is  a 
lesson  which  each  generation  must 
learn  afresh,  how  little  survives,  or 
deserves  to  survive,  save  the  direct 
and  unadorned  expression  of  genuine 
feeling.  While  this  is  largely  true  of 
all  art,  the  undying  fame  of  Catullus's 
songs  may  well  illustrate  how  peculiarly 
it  applies  to  the  lyric  poet. 

No   fine  wrought    fancies,   deep-delved 

thoughts  he  brings. 
The   harp  of  life   has   few  and  simple 

strings, 
And  every  one  has  rung  a  thousand 

times 
To  the  firm  touch  of  masters  new  and 

old. 
Man's  heart  is  one,  though,  speech   be 

manifold. 
Love,  hope,  and  sorrow,  throb  in  all 

their  rhymes. 

Of   Catullus's  death,  we  know  only 
that  he  ended  his  days  not  in  Verona, 


nor  on  Sirmio,  nor  even  in  the 
Sabine  villa  to  which  he  makes 
affectionate  allusion,  but  at  Rome. 
Was  this  a  mere  chance,  or  did 
Lesbia,  after  all,  lure  her  young 
lover  back  to  the  scenes  of  earlier 
happiness  and  misery ;  or  again,  did 
he  seek  in  the  wild  whirl  of  Roman 
life  a  nepenthe  which  calmer  scenes 
failed  to  offer  1  We  shall  doubtless 
never  know.  There  is  a  certain  fit- 
ness, surely,  in  the  coincidence,  that 
the  Eternal  City  holds  whatever  may 
remain  of  Catullus's  mortal  form,  as 
well  as  the  dust  of  Keats  and  the 
heart  of  Shelley.  It  is  perhaps 
already  true  that  the  wretched  story 
of  Shelley's  early  marriage  is  fading 
from  our  memory ;  his  loyal  tribute 
to  Adonais  is,  it  may  be,  even  now 
the  first  among  his  poems  of  human 
affection  that  recurs  to  our  minds.  So, 
it  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
Catullus,  the  broken-hearted  lover  of 
Lesbia,  may  yet  be  forgotten  in  Catu]- 
lus  the  comrade  of  Calvus,  the  most 
generous  of  artists  and  loyal  of 
friends. 
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HISTORIANS  never  weary  of  com- 
plaints over  the  bleakness  and  ob- 
scurity of  the  period  covered  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  There  are  indeed 
the  meagre  accounts  of  the  old 
chroniclers,  which  give  us  some  record 
of  the  sequence  of  events  ;  and  there 
are  the  Paston  Letters  which  prove 
to  us  with  certainty,  always  welcome 
at  such  periods,  that  in  spite  of  the 
havoc  around  them  there  were  still 
men  who  thought  their  own  business 
and  women  who  thought  their  own 
outward  adornment  to  be  the  most 
important  matters  for  the  moment 
in  England.  The  figures  that  loom 
through  the  mist  with  any  distinct- 
ness are  few ;  one  able  statesman, 
Warwick  the  King-maker,  one  con- 
summate soldier,  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  termagant  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
and  the  gentle  and  lovable  Margaret 
Tudor. 

Of  these  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  the  fame  of  the  last  is  the 
best  assured.  And  yet  there  is 
another  name  which  is  likely  to 
endure  so  long  as  the  English  Con- 
stitution and  the  English  law  shall 
last,  and  that  in  virtue  of  qualities 
strangely  incongruous  with  so  turbu- 
lent a  time.  From  the  welter  of 
anarchy,  treachery,  and  violence  there 
emerges  to  our  astonishment  the  figure 
of  a  man  of  learning  and  a  man  of 
letters,  a  judge  of  profound  knowledge 
and  unshaken  integrity,  a  sagacious 
statesman  and  an  acute  political 
thinker,  a  loyal  and  unselfish  servant, 
and  a  passionate  lover  of  his  country. 
The  name  of  this  man  was  John 
Fortescue. 

He  came  of  a  stock  which  was 
•certainly  of  Norman  origin,  and  is 


of  course  assumed  to  have  migrated 
to  England  in  the  train  of  the  Con- 
queror. All  that  can  be  proved,  how- 
ever, is  that  his  family  held  lands  in 
Devon  as  early  as  1135,  and  that  he 
himself  was  tenth  in  descent  from 
this  earliest  authentic  ancestor.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  though 
it  may  be  fixed  approximately  as  in 
one  of  the  years  1394-96.  His  life 
therefore  began  amid  the  shaking  of 
thrones  and  the  shifting  of  dynasties ; 
but  the  news  of  such  events  probably 
took  long  to  reach  the  southern  slopes 
of  Dartmoor  where  his  parents  dwelt ; 
and  when  the  time  came  that  he 
should  be  sent,  as  befitted  a  Devon- 
shire lad,  to  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
the  crown  rested  as  safely  as  could  be 
hoped  on  the  head  of  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster. The  youthful  undergraduate 
little  knew  what  he  was  to  suffer  for 
that  royal  house. 

His  career  at  Oxford,  of  which 
nothing  is  known,  being  ended,  For- 
tescue entered  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a 
student  of  the  law.  This  would  seem 
to  have  been  about  the  year  1414,  so 
that  he  may  well  have  been  among 
the  crowd  that  saw  Harry  of  Mon- 
mouth  ride  to  Westminster,  changed 
in  one  day  from  the  wild  prince  to 
the  sober  king.  He  appears,  from 
the  description  that  he  has  left  behind 
him,  to  have  lived  a  happy  life  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  then  a  favoured  place 
of  education  with  all  the  highest  of 
the  land.  All  the  students  were 
gentlemen  of  birth  and  fortune,  with 
incomes  of  at  least  .£400  a  year  at  the 
present  rate,  and  their  studies  were 
not  confined  to  legal  matters.  Music 
and  dancing,  and  other  accomplishments 
suited  to  their  quality,  were  assiduously 
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cultivated  during  term ;  out  of  term 
their  time  was  devoted  to  the  law, 
and  on  festival  days,  after  mass  was 
over,  to  the  reading  of  history  both 
sacred  and  profane.  As  to  discipline 
there  was  but  one  punishment  known 
more  dreaded,  we  are  told,  than  im- 
prisonment or  irons  by  criminals, 
namely  expulsion  from  the  Society. 
Those  early  days  were  evidently  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

But  even  these  were  broken  by 
anxiety.  For  in  July,  1415,  King- 
Harry  laid  open  claim  to  the  French 
Crown,  and  in  August  Fortescue's 
father,  Sir  John,  marched  down,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  Southampton,  and 
embarked  with  his  sovereign  for 
France.  Young  John  waited  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  it  may  be  was  more 
assiduous  than  usual  at  his  devotions 
in  the  chapel,  when  the  news  came 
that  the  King  had  laid  siege  to  Har- 
fleur,  that  the  flux  was  raging  in  the 
army,  and  that  both  archers  and  men- 
at-arms  were  dying  by  hundreds. 
Probably  enough  he  saw  ships  sail 
into  the  Thames  to  land  some  remnant 
of  pale  emaciated  soldiers,  arid  heard 
the  dismal  story  from  their  own  lips. 
And  then  came  the  more  cheerful 
tidings  that  Harfleur  was  fallen  ;  and 
after  that,  for  a  month,  little  further 
news  of  any  kind.  So  September  passed 
away,  and  early  October  ;  and  Michael- 
mas term  drew  near  with  its  revels  of 
singing  and  dancing,  and  at  last  came 
Saint  Crispin's  Eve.  The  son  doubt- 
less kept  his  fast,  and  very  possibly 
prayed  with  simple  faith  that  the 
saint  would  watch  over  his  father's 
shoes  in  the  march  which  was  rumoured 
to  be  going  forward  in  France  ;  while 
Sir  John,  though  his  son  knew  it  not, 
lay  on  the  plain  before  Maisoncelle, 
listening  amid  the  ceaseless  pattering 
rain  to  the  shouts  of  the  French  host 
round  their  camp-fires,  thankful  that 
the  forced  march  of  seventeen  days  in 
full  armour  was  over  at  last,  and 


waiting  his  turn  to  be  shriven  lest  he 
should  fall  on  the  morrow.  And  while 
the  son  was  reading  his  history  next 
day,  the  father  was  fighting  hard  amid 
the  dismounted  men-at-arms  at  Agin- 
court ;  and  when  the  evening  came 
and  the  student  closed  his  books,  the 
soldier  was  pausing,  it  may  be,  among 
the  heaps  of  dead  at  the  sight  of  a 
masterless  shield,  argent  with  three 
bends  gules,  and  praying  for  the  soul 
of  Guillaume  de  Fortescu  of  the  Nor- 
man branch  of  his  house,  who  had 
fallen  among  the  French  men-at-arms 
that  day. 

The  news  probably  took  little  time 
to  reach  London,  and  Fortescue  soon 
knew  that  his  father  was  safe.  In 
November  he  probably  saw  him  in  the 
flesh,  possibly  travelled  to  Dover  to 
meet  him,  and  saw  the  crowd  plunge 
into  the  waves  and  carry  the  victorious 
King  on  their  shoulders  to  the  shore. 
But  the  year  1417  saw  Henry  return 
once  more  to  France  with  his  army, 
and  the  law-student  was  left  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  to  work  his  way  into 
practice,  and,  though  we  know  not 
how,  to  attain  distinction.  So  the 
eventful  years  passed,  and  the  victories 
of  Henry  were  crowned  by  the  capture 
of  Meaux.  And  then  the  career  of 
the  great  captain  was  cut  short,  and 
Sir  John  Fortescue's  next  duty  was  to 
escort  with  his  brother  men-at-arms 
the  corpse  of  the  beloved  leader  through 
France  on  its  way  to  its  last  home  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  He  returned  to 
be  Governor  of  Meaux,  and  from  that 
time  passes  out  of  sight. 

But  now  John  the  younger  began 
to  rise  in  the  world.  In  1425  he  was 
made  a  governor  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  an 
office  which  he  thrice  held,  and  in 
1430  he  was  invested  with  the  white 
silk  coif  of  a  sergeant.  The  occasion 
was  an  expensive  one.  Every  prince 
of  the  blood,  every  great  officer,  everj 
lord  of  Parliament,  every  prelate  of 
distinction,  every  judge,  and  every 
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worshipful  knight  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, received  a  ring,  varying  in 
value  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
recipient,  at  the  hands  of  the  new- 
made  sergeant.  Fortescue  relates 
that  his  bill  for  gold  rings  amounted 
to  fifty  pounds,  representing  close  on 
eight  hundred  pounds  at  the  present 
value  of  money.  Nor  was  this  all  ; 
liveries  had  to  be  given,  not  only  to 
servants  but  to  all  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances who  attended  the  investi- 
ture. Altogether  the  price  of  the 
promotion  must  have  been  a  heavy 
tax  on  any  man  that  did  not  enjoy  a 
lucrative  practice.  But  however  that 
may  be,  we  find  that  four  years  later 
Fortescue  married  a  wife  who  brought 
him  land  in  two  counties  for  a  dower, 
sufficient  to  free  him  from  any  burden 
of  debt,  if  such  lay  on  him.  By  her 
he  had  a  son  Martin,  who  also  in  due 
time  selected  an  heiress  for  his  con- 
sort. 

His  advancement  now  became  rapid. 
In  1 440  and  1441  he  acted  as  a  Judge 
of  Assize,  and  in  1442  without  passing 
through  the  intermediate  stage  of  a 
junior  judgeship  he  was  raised  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Here  he  quickly  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  ability,  and  upright- 
ness to  which  a  succession  of  writers, 
from  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Campbell,  have  borne  em- 
phatic testimony.  It  is  true  that 
their  eulogy  must  needs  have  been 
based  principally  on  Fortescue's  own 
writings,  but  apart  from  these  there 
was  one  notable  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  he  established  once  for  all, 
namely,  the  privilege  of  Members  of 
Parliament.  Moreover,  though  it  is 
evident  from  sundry  notices  of  com- 
plimentary grants  that  he  enjoyed 
peculiar  favour  from  Henry  the  Sixth, 
yet  there  is  also  recorded  a  case 
wherein  he  refused  even  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  King  himself  to  be  a  party 
to  an  illegal  transaction.  The  man 


seems  to  have  been  above  all  things 
honest,  to  have  seen  clearly  where 
his  duty  lay  and  to  have  followed  it 
without  fear  or  hesitation. 

He  sat  as  Chief  Justice  for  eighteen 
years  amid  the  rising  tide  of  turbu- 
lence and  riot,  long  enough  indeed  to 
be  called  upon  to  try  the  partisans  of 
the  House  of  York.  We  learn  from 
the  Paston  Letters  that  three  or  four 
years  before  the  disturbance  reached 
its  height  he  stood  in  nightly  expecta- 
tion of  an  assault  upon  his  house ;  but 
nothing  came  of  it,  the  more  pity,  as 
the  Yorkist  writer  malignantly  adds. 
At  last  in  1461  the  dethronement  of 
Henry  drove  him  from  the  Bench  to 
follow  the  fortunes  of  his  unlucky 
master  on  the  battle-field.  So  abrupt 
a  change  of  life  must  have  been  a 
severe  trial  for  a  man  hard  on  seventy 
years  of  age ;  and  as  destiny  ordained 
it,  his  first  action  was  the  fiercest  ever 
fought  by  Englishmen,  the  battle  of 
North  and  South  at  Tow  ton.  Devon 
man  though  he  was,  the  old  Chief 
Justice  stood  with  his  King  on  the 
Northern  side,  fought  through  the 
long  agony  of  that  terrible  day,  heard 
the  long  shafts  whistling  through  the 
driving  sleet,  and  saw  the  battle  sway 
doubtful  for  seven  weary  hours  on  the 
reddened  snow,  till  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  column,  like  Bliicher's  at 
Waterloo,  came  up  on  the  King's  flank, 
and  after  yet  three  more  bitter  hours 
swept  his  army  in  confusion  from  the 
field. 

Then  he  fled  with  the  King  to 
Newcastle,  fought  yet  again  in  one  or 
two  hopeless  actions  by  his  side,  and 
retired  with  him  to  Edinburgh.  There 
he  selected  the  Grey  Friars  for  his 
residence  and  composed  a  pamphlet 
discrediting  the  title  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  to  the  Crown,  a  Latin  piece 
which  is  still  extant,  but  shall  not 
detain  us  here.  Meanwhile  the  more 
fiery  Margaret  of  Anjou  crossed  to 
France  and  obtained  help  enough  to 
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encourage  her  to  another  adventure 
for  her  husband's  kingdom.  Once 
again  the  old  Chief  Justice  went  forth 
to  war,  and  once  again  he  fled  to 
Scotland  after  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
Hexham  in  1464.  A  few  months 
later  Henry  was  captured  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower,  and  Fortescue,  sepa- 
rated from  his  master  and  outlawed 
since  1461  by  an  Act  of  Attainder, 
could  only  accompany  the  Queen  and 
her  young  son  in  their  flight  to 
Flanders. 

Here,  though  kindly  received  for  a 
time  by  the  Count  of  Charolais,  the 
unhappy  exiles  suffered  extremity  of 
want.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  was 
actually  seen  following  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  carriage  barefoot.  Still 
the  spirit  of  Margaret  remained  indo- 
mitable. Fortescue  was  sent  to  Paris 
to  beg  assistance,  and  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde  to  Portugal  on  the  like 
errand.  And  at  this  point  we  come 
to  the  only  letter  of  Fortescue's  that 
has  been  preserved,  the  covering  letter 
of  Ormonde's  instructions,  which  were 
doubtless  of  his  own  drafting,  for  his 
delicate  mission.  The  one  passage 
that  refers  to  private  matters  gives  a 
doleful  but  not  unmanly  description 
of  the  state  of  Margaret's  followers. 

We  be  in  all  in  great  poverty,  but  yet 
the  queen  sustaineth  us  in  meat  and  drink, 
so  as  we  be  not  in  extreme  necessity.  Her 
highness  may  do  no  more  to  us  than  she 
doth.  Wherefore  I  counsel  you  to  spend 
sparely  such  money  as  ye  have,  for  when 
ye  come  hither  ye  shall  have  need  of  it. 
And  also  here  be  many  that  need,  and  will 
desire  to  part  with  you  of  your  own  money  ; 
and  in  all  this  country  there  is  no  man 
that  will  or  may  lend  you  any  money.  .  .  . 
If  ye  find  the  King  of  Portugal  all  strange, 
di  spend  not  your  money  in  that  country 
in  idleness  ;  for  after  that  ye  come  hither, 
it  is  likely  that  ye  shall  be  put  to  great 
costs  soon  upon,  arid  peradventure  not  long 

tarry  here Item,  the  bearer  hereof 

had  of  us  but  three  scutes  for  all  his  costs 
towards  you,  because  we  had  no  more 
money. 

The   last  sentence  is  pathetic  in  its 


simplicity.  A  Queen  of  England,  two 
dukes,  a  Lord  Privy  Seal,  a  bishop, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  five  knights, 
and  many  other  worshipful  personages 
could  raise  but  three  crowns  amongst 
them  to  send  a  messenger  from  Saint 
Michel  in  Berry  to  Oporto. 

Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  Margaret's 
efforts,  wherein  Fortescue  appears  to 
have  been  her  principal  agent,  foreign 
potentates  were  found  unwilling  to 
further  her  cause  actively.  Yet  the 
Lancastrians  seem  never  to  have  lost 
hope  that  the  tide  would  turn  in  their 
favour,  and  Fortescue  thought  that  he 
could  not  do  better  than  instruct  the 
young  Prince  Edward  in  the  duties  of 
a  king  against  the  day  when  he  should 
ascend  his  father's  throne.  While 
still  in  Scotland  he  had  written  an 
introductory  treatise,  ON  THE  LAWS 
OF  NATURE,  for  this  purpose,  and  he 
now  supplemented  it  by  his  more 
famous  work  on  the  laws  of  England. 
In  1470,  when  the  news  came  that 
Richard  Earl  of  Warwick  had  turned 
against  Edward  the  Fourth,  it  really 
seemed  as  if  the  hour  so  long  awaited 
had  come.  Fortescue's  diplomacy 
became  active  at  once.  He  drew  up 
memorials  to  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
showing  the  advantage  that  would 
accrue  to  him  by  driving  the  last  of 
the  Plaiitagenets  from  the  throne  of 
England  and  replacing  his  old  master 
thereon  in  his  stead.  Lasting  peace 
between  England  and  France,  and 
advantages  to  French  trade,  were 
among  the  baits  that  he  held  out  to 
the  craftiest  of  living  kings  ;  and 
Lewis  listened  and  agreed.  Then 
came  the  joyful  news  that  Warwick 
had  released  King  Henry  from  the 
Tower  and  restored  him  to  his  throne. 
Margaret  was  received  as  Queen  of 
England  in  Paris,  and  all  looked  bright 
for  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Still  the  Queen  lingered  in  France, 
and  did  not  embark  at  Harfleur  until 
the  24th  of  March  1471,  nearly  six 
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months  after  the  restoration.  For 
three  weeks  she  and  Prince  Edward, 
and  Fortescue  with  them,  were  driven 
about  the  Channel  by  foul  winds, 
until  at  last  on  Easter  Sunday,  the 
14th  of  April,  they  landed  at 
Weymouth.  But  Edward  the  Fourth 
had  been  beforehand  with  them. 
While  the  Queen's  ship  was  yet 
groping  its  way  into  port,  his  army 
and  Warwick's  were  driving  each 
other  round  and  round  in  the  fog  at 
Barnet,  and  when  the  day  was  ended 
Warwick  lay  dead  on  the  ground  and 
Edward  was  king  once  more.  For- 
tescue, it  is  said,  advised  immediate 
return  to  France ;  but  Jasper  Tudor 
and  others  who  had  met  the  Queen 
thought  that  the  cause  might  yet  be 
regained,  and  it  may  have  been  that 
the  terrors  of  sea-sickness  wrought 
even  more  powerfully  on  the  feelings 
of  the  exiles.  So  it  was  decided  to 
advance  to  Exeter,  and  Fortescue, 
now  not  far  from  eighty,  went  with 
them  to  his  last  campaign. 

For  three  weeks  the  party  marched 
through  the  West,  gathering  such 
troops  as  it  might.  It  must  have 
been  a  strange  glimpse  of  home  for  the 
old  man  after  ten  years  of  banishment, 
and  a  strange  journey  through  the 
beautiful  weeks  of  the  spring  over 
the  chalk  downs  from  Weymouth, 
and  westward  till  the  dividing  ridge 
gave  the  first  sight  of  the  blue  hills 
of  Dartmoor.  Far  south  of  those 
hills  he  had  played  as  a  boy,  had 
heard  stories  of  the  pixies  that  lived 
in  them,  and  gaped  at  rustics  who 
said  that  they  had  been  "  pixy-led," 
a  strange  misfortune  which  besets 
them  even  to  this  day  when  they 
have  drunk  too  much  beer.  Further 
away  to  the  north-west  again  lay 
the  home  of  his  son  Martin,  Weare 
Giffard,  where  he  had  lately  built  a 
hall  which  travellers  still  go  out  of 
their  way  to  see.  Then  came  Exeter 
with  the  towers  of  its  minster,  and 


beyond  it,  by  the  estuary,  Powderham, 
the  castle  of  his  noble  kinsmen  the 
Courtenays.  Then  they  struck  north 
and  east  and  came  to  Bath,  and  there 
the  old  man  looked,  we  cannot  doubt, 
at  the  lands  which  his  wife  had 
brought  him  at  Philip's  Norton  and 
prayed  that  he  might  yet  enjoy  them. 
But  now  the  decisive  moment  drew 
near.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was 
marching  down  with  an  army  from 
Wales,  and  if  the  Queen's  army  could 
join  him  the  cause  of  King  Henry 
might  be  assured.  In  high  hope  they 
pushed  on  to  Gloucester,  but  found  the 
bridge  over  the  Severn  barred  against 
them  by  the  citizens,  and  were  fain  to 
move  up  the  river  to  Tewkesbury. 

There  not  Pembroke  but  King 
Edward  met  them ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  the  Lancastrians  were  beaten, 
and  Margaret  and  her  son,  with 
Fortescue  and  many  others,  were 
prisoners.  Young  Edward  was 
murdered  then  and  there,  but  Mar- 
garet and  several  of  her  adherents 
were  spared,  and  among  them  was 
Fortescue.  For  whatever  reason, 
whether  from  respect  for  his  age,  or 
contempt  for  his  harmlessness,  or 
from  an  idea  that  his  talents  might 
be  useful,  he  was  soon  released  from 
captivity.  In  October  he  received 
his  pardon  under  the  King's  broad 
seal,  and  was  even  restored  to  his 
seat,  first  granted  to  him  by  Henry 
thirty  years  before,  at  the  Privy 
Council.  Nevertheless  Edward  would 
not  restore  to  him  his  forfeited 
property  until  he  should  write  another 
pamphlet  to  refute  that  which  he  had 
already  written  in  Scotland  against 
the  Yorkist  title  to  the  Crown.  It 
was  a  humiliating  condition,  but  as 
the  Lancastrian  claims  had  been 
summarily  disposed  of  by  the  murder 
of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  of  his  son, 
there  was  little  more  to  be  said  about 
them.  Fortescue  had  stood  faithfully 
by  the  cause  while  it  existed,  but  now 
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it  was  past  help.  He  had  always 
maintained  that  the  kingly  power  was 
derived  from  the  people,  and  as 
Edward  now  enjoyed  that  power 
without  a  rival,  he  could  without 
scruple  swear  allegiance  to  him. 
Again,  he  had  always  laid  it  down 
that  no  English  king  was  above  the 
law ;  and  Edward  might  learn  that 
by  experience  as  well  as  the  murdered 
Henry.  So  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
his  recantation,  not  without  painful 
but  fruitless  struggles  to  preserve  an 
appearance  of  consistency,  received 
the  removal  of  his  attainder  and  the 
restoration  of  his  estates,  and  retired 
to  his  manor-house  of  Ebrington, 
which  he  had  purchased  before  his 
fall,  in  seclusion  and  in  peace. 

Tradition  asserts  that  he  lived  on 
in  this  obscure  home  till  the  age  of 
ninety  years,  and  there  seems  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  that  tradition  is 
correct.  He  must  have  been  close  on 
fourscore  when  he  wrote  his  recanta- 
tion, and  he  had  still  energy  enough, 
when  that  was  done,  to  prepare  a 
treatise  on  the  difference  between 
absolute  and  limited  monarchy.  A 
man  who  had  outlived  such  expe- 
rience as  Fortescue's,  and  could  still 
find  vigour  and  inclination  to  work, 
could  not  have  been  lacking  either  in 
vitality  or  philosophic  calm.  It  seems 
likely  therefore  that  his  life  extended 
over  the  reigns  of  eight  English 
kings  and  bridged  the  gulf  that 
separates  the  fall  of  the  Plantagenets 
from  the  rise  of  the  Tudors ;  a  feat 
which  has  its  parallel  in  a  venerable 
lady  of  our  own  time  who  was  pre- 
sented at  the  court  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  the  Second 
Empire.  We  may  regret  that  he  has 
left  us  no  chronicle  of  the  time,  for  ex- 
perience so  extraordinary  is  not  often 
granted  to  a  man  who  has  both  power 
of  the  pen  and  profound  knowledge  of 
past  history.  Even  if  it  were  painful  to 
him  to  recall  the  ten  miserable  years 


of  exile  and  defeat,  he  might  at  least 
have  left  us  his  father's  stories  of 
Agincourt.  But  his  true  bent  lay 
toward  political  science,  and  nothing 
could  wean  him  from  it.  It  might 
have  been  thought  that  the  murder, 
before  his  own  eyes  for  aught  we 
know,  of  his  pupil  Prince  Edward, 
would  have  rendered  the  bare  thought 
of  a  political  treatise  too  mournful  to 
be  borne  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  His 
mind  seems  to  have  risen  above 
faction  and  above  dynastic  quarrels, 
and  to  have  occupied  itself  with  the 
vital  consideration,  how,  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  put  it,  the  King's 
government  was  to  be  carried  on. 

We  shall  not  therefore  dwell  on  his 
most  famous  work  DE  LAUDIBUS  LEGUM 
ANGLIC  ;  for  that  the  eulogy  of  gener- 
ations of  great  lawyers,  and  the  more 
significant  fact  that  fresh  editions  are 
still  called  for,  must  suffice.  We  prefer 
rather  to  dwell  on  the  last  of  his 
works,  written  not  in  Latin  but  in  his 
native  English,  the  tract  on  the 
Monarchy  of  England.  The  first  and 
most  notable  feature  in  it  is  the  calm 
judicial  tone  that  pervades  it  through- 
out. The  writer  had  suffered  as  much 
as  any  man  from  his  adherence  to  a 
lost  cause,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
detect  from  the  context  that  he  had 
ever  passed  through  troublous  times. 
There  is  not  an  angry  word,  not  a 
sullen  insinuation,  not  so  much  as  a 
trace  of  bitterness.  Even  in  ap- 
proaching so  delicate  a  subject  as  the 
perils  of  a  king  from  too  powerful 
subjects  there  is  hardly  a  sign  that  he 
had  seen  only  too  much  of  such  perils  ; 
and  the  examples  chosen  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  argument  are  taken  not 
from  recent  but  from  past  English 
history,  while  those  that  are  dwelt  on 
with  most  emphasis  are  taken  from 
the  history  of  France. 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  ground- 
tone  of  confidence  in  the  future  of 
England.  The  old  Chief  Justice,  it  must 
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be  confessed,  had  a  very  hearty  con- 
tempt for  the  French,  and  deliberately 
recorded  his  opinion  that  it  was  lack 
of  heart  and  cowardice  only  that  kept 
them  from  rebellion.  No  French- 
man, he  explains,  has  courage  like 
an  Englishman.  In  England  it  has 
often  been  seen  that  three  or  four 
thieves  spurred  by  poverty  have  set 
upon  seven  or  eight  true  men  and 
robbed  them  all ;  but  in  France  it  is 
unknown  for  seven  or  eight  thieves  to 
rob  even  half  their  number  of  true 
men.  There  are  more  men  hanged  in 
England  in  a  year  for  robbery  and 
manslaughter  than  in  France  in 
seven  years  ;  for  the  French  have  not 
the  heart  to  do  so  terrible  an  act.  It 
is  perhaps  a  little  startling  at  first  to 
find  a  Chief  Justice  taking  comfort  in 
the  number  of  robbers  annually  hanged 
in  England ;  but  the  passage  is  ex- 
plained by  another  which  recounts  the 
decay  of  representative  institutions  in 
France,  and  the  beginning  of  arbitrary 
taxation  at  the  King's  pleasure.  His 
picture  of  the  consequent  condition  of 
the  third  estate  must  be  given  in  the 
original. 

They  drink  water  ;  they  eat  apples,  with 
bread  right  brown  made  of  rye.  They  eat 
no  flesh,  but  if  it  be  seldom  a  little  lard, 
or  of  the  entrails  or  heads  of  beasts  slain 
for  the  nobles  arid  merchants  of  the  land. 
They  wear  no  woollen,  but  if  it  be  a  poor 
coat  under  their  uttermost  garment,  made 
of  great  canvas,  and  call  it  a  frock.  Their 
hosen  be  of  like  canvas  and  pass  not  their 
knee,  wherefore  they  be  gartered  and  their 
thighs  bare.  Their  wives  and  children  go 
barefoot  ;  they  may  in  none  otherwise 
live.  For  some  of  them  that  was  wont  to 
pay  to  his  Lord  for  his  tenement  one  scute 
payeth  now  to  the  King  above  that  scute 
five  scutes.  Wherethrough  they  are  forced 
by  necessity  so  to  watch,  labour  and  grub 
in  the  ground  for  their  sustenance  that 
their  nature  is  much  wasted  and  the  kind 
of  them  brought  to  nought.  They  go 
crooked  and  are  feeble,  not  able  to  fight  or 
to  defend  the  realm  ;  nor  have  they  weapon, 
nor  money  to  buy  them  weapon  withal  ; 
but  verily  they  live  in  extreme  poverty  and 
misery,  and  yet  they  dwell  in  one  the  most 
fertile  realm  in  the  world. 


Hogarth's  picture  of  the  Gate  of 
Calais,  though  more  cruel,  could  hardly 
be  more  contemptuous  towards  the 
French  than  this,  yet  there  is  a  vein 
of  pity  in  it  which  is  only  hidden  by 
the  intense  impatience  of  a  nation  that 
has  not  the  spirit  to  rebel.  Arthur 
Young,  three  centuries  later,  longed 
to  make  the  great  French  lords  skip  ; 
Fortescue  passes  them  by  in  silence, 
but  does  not  fail  to  mark  the  rotten- 
ness that  underlay  their  outward 
splendour.  The  nobles  are  right  care- 
ful of  their  bodies,  he  observes,  and 
therefore  the  King  of  France  is  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  foreigners,  Scots, 
Spaniards  and  Germans  for  the  defence 
of  his  kingdom.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  English  archers  !  Had  Fortescue 
lived  but  a  year  or  two  longer  he 
would  have  added  the  Swiss,  which 
alone  remained  faithful  when  the  time 
came  for  the  general  overthrow.  If,  is 
his  comment,  the  realm  of  England, 
which  is  an  island  and  therefore  cannot 
easily  obtain  succours  from  other  lands, 
were  ruled  under  such  a  law  and  such 
a  prince,  it  would  be  a  common  prey 
to  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, even  when  England  was  looking 
her  worst,  must  have  been  striking 
when  it  provoked  such  comparisons  as 
these  ;  but  Fortescue  was  always  afraid 
that  the  selfish  advantages  enjoyed  by 
the  French  nobility  might  prove  a 
snare  to  the  English.  In  the  tract 
which  he  composed  for  Prince  Edward, 
written  it  must  be  remembered  in 
France,  he  laboured  unceasingly  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  the  English 
polity,  and  in  this  later  treatise  he  is  not 
less  emphatic  on  the  same  side.  Some 
men,  he  says,  would  have  it  that  it 
were  good  for  the  Commons  of  England 
to  be  poor ;  they  can  have  little 
thought  for  the  good  of  England, 
whose  might  stands  in  her  archers, 
all  of  them  poor  men.  How  could 
they  equip  themselves,  and  train  them- 
selves in  shooting,  which  may  not  be 
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done  without  great  expense,  if  they 
were  poorer  than  they  are  ?  Again, 
Englishmen  are  not  like  French  and 
will  not  suffer  poverty  without  re- 
bellion, and  it  is  a  dishonour  for  a 
king  to  reign  over  a  nation  of  beggars. 
The  impoverishment  of  the  Commons 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  archers, 
that  is  to  say  of  England's  greatest 
strength. 

Who  were  the  advocates  of  this  dis- 
tasteful policy  we  cannot  tell,  but  it 
seems  clear  that  Fortescue  dreaded 
their  influence  with  Edward  the 
Fourth,  and  he  therefore  supplements 
his  argument  by  an  exposition  of  the 
perils  of  a  monarch  through  too  power- 
ful subjects,  and  then  comes  to  his 
final  recommendations  for  the  good 
government  of  England.  The  first 
essential  is  that  the  king  shall  be 
well  endowed,  so  as  to  render  him 
richer,  and  therefore  of  greater  power 
and  influence  than  any  of  his  subjects. 
The  suggestion  sounds  simple  and 
crude  enough,  but  Fortescue  is  not 
contented  with  vague  commonplaces. 
He  knew  that  finance  is  the  touch- 
stone of  administration,  and  elaborates 
a  full  scheme  of  financial  reform. 
The  king's  expenses  he  divides  into 
two  classes,  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary. The  former  consist  of  the 
expenses  of  the  household,  the  wages 
and  fees  of  the  great  officers  of  State, 
the  keeping  of  the  marches,  and  the 
maintenance  of  Calais.  The  cost  of 
all  these  objects  can  be  estimated,  and 
a  proper  sum  should  therefore  be  set 
apart  for  each  and  appropriated 
strictly  to  that  service  alone ;  all 
patents,  spending  the  money  so  ap- 
propriated on  other  objects,  should 
be  held  void.  Tonnage  and  poundage 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Navy.  And  here  the  Chief  Justice 
pauses,  as  an  English  statesman 
should,  to  dwell  on  the  importance 
of  a  fleet.  "  Though  we  have  not  war 
upon  the  sea,  yet  it  shall  be  always 
necessary  that  the  King  .  .  .  keep  some 


great  and  mighty  ships  for  the  break 
ing  of  an  army  when  any  shall  be 
made  against  him  upon  the  sea.  For 
then  it  shall  be  too  late  to  make  any 
such  vessels."  What  endless  repetition 
is  still  required  to  hammer  this  fact 
into  the  English  head. 

Next  come  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penses, the  payment  of  the  King's 
officers  throughout  the  realm.  These 
officers  should  be  well  paid  to  attach 
them  to  the  King's  service,  regularly 
paid  to  avoid  all  cause  of  discontent, 
and  paid  in  ready  money  to  avoid 
waste.  Land  worth  £100  a  year  is 
often  given  to  men  who  would  far 
prefer  £200  in  ready  money,  and  thus 
the  King's  estate  is  permanently  im- 
poverished. Finally  no  grant  of  a 
lump  sum  or  of  a  pension  should  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  a  council 
of  twenty  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
realm,  who  should  themselves  be  sworn 
to  receive  no  reward  or  fee  from  any 
man  except  the  King,  and  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  see  that  no  grants  of 
the  ro}7al  bounty  should  be  made 
except  to  the  deserving.  The  same 
council,  he  adds,  might  prepare  bills 
for  Parliament  when  the  law  requires 
amendment,  which  would  enable  Par- 
liament to  do  more  work  in  a  month 
than  it  now  does  in  a  year. 

These  propositions  sound  common- 
place enough  in  these  days,  but  they 
went  immeasurably  beyond  the  con- 
temporary ideas  of  administration. 
Punctual  payment  of  salaries,  strict 
limitation  of  the  emolument  of  public- 
officers  to  those  salaries,  estimates  of 
expenditure,  rigid  appropriation  of 
all  public  money  to  specific  services, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
patronage,  are  most  of  them  improve- 
ments of  modern  growth,  and  must 
have  astonished  political  students  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  if  any  there 
were  that  read  this  treatise.  Even 
the  great  council  which  was  to  pre- 
pare bills  for  Parliament  has  found  a 
sort  of  existence  in  the  Cabinet,  which 
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has  now  reached  the  number  that 
Fortescue  assigned  to  it.  When  we 
reflect  how  long  it  has  taken  to  build  up 
our  modern  system  of  administration, 
it  is  instructive  to  know  that  its  leading 
features  were  accurately  sketched  fully 
four  centuries  ago. 

The  treatise  ends  with  the  words 
God  save  the  Kiny,  as  a  kind  of  fare- 
well to  the  turbulent  world  of  politics  ; 
but  three  kings  of  England  were  still 
to  die  before  the  old  man's  own  turn 
came.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
book  of  prayers,  which  was  still  in 
favour  a  century  after  his  death ;  and 
it  is  likely  enough,  for  little  other 
consolation  can  have  been  left  to  him. 
His  son  Martin  had  died  in  1472; 
and  of  his  two  daughters,  one  had 
married  unhappily  and  had  been  cast 
off  by  her  husband.  There  may  have 
been  friends  who  came  to  hear  his 
memories  of  Harry  the  Fifth  and 
Charles  the  Bold,  of  King  Lewis's 
leaden  images  and  his  famous  Scottish 
Guard,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  that 
the  new-fangled  hand-guns  were  bound 
to  drive  out  the  English  archers  whom 
he  loved  so  well.  But  it  is  probable 
that  few  were  conscious  of  his  exist- 
ence except  the  villagers  of  Ebrington 
who  saw  a  little  bent  old  figure  creep 
slowly  from  the  hall  to  the  church, 
and  from  the  church  to  the  hall,  and 
whispered  that  this  had  been  the 
counsellor,  even  the  chancellor,  of  a 
king. 

At  length  the  day  came  for  the  last 
journey  from  the  hall  to  the  church, 
and  the  poor  withered  body  was  laid 


to  rest  in  the  chancel.  Both  buildings 
have  suffered  many  a  change  since 
then,  but  a  fragment  of  the  home 
which  he  built  for  himself  is  still 
preserved  in  the  present  manor-house, 
and  Ebrington  still  remains  in  posses- 
sion of  his  fourteenth  descendant  in  the 
direct  male  line.  In  the  church  his 
tomb  still  stands,  with  record  of  its 
restoration  by  the  head  of  the  family 
in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  But  his  true 
monument  is  more  durable  than  this. 
Fifty  years  after  his  death  the  treatise 
composed  for  Prince  Edward  found 
its  way  to  the  printing-press,  and 
since  that  time  scarce  a  generation 
has  passed  without  the  issue  of  a  new 
edition.  But  though  many  have  seen 
that  book,  few  have  reflected  on  the 
circumstances  wherein  it  was  written  ; 
and  still  fewer  have  read  the  treatise 
on  the  Monarchy  of  England,  which 
embodies  the  thoughts  of  his  closing 
years.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much 
to  call  him  a  great  man,  and  yet  he 
showed  qualities  which  raise  him  high  ; 
for  he  was  loyal  in  a  time  of  treachery, 
upright  in  a  time  of  violence,  construc- 
tive in  a  time  of  destruction,  hopeful 
in  a  time  of  despair.  When  one 
pictures  the  old  man  sitting  down  after 
all  his  troubles  at  fourscore  to  think  out 
the  means  of  his  country's  salvation,  we 
are  tempted  to  wish  that  he  might 
have  laid  aside  the  jingling  posy  that 
he  inherited  from  his  forefathers  and 
taken  instead  the  motto  so  often  ap- 
plied, so  rarely  merited,  Mens  cequa  in 
arduis. 
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JUANITA'S    REVENGE. 


Ju  ANITA,  the  wife  of  Sergeant 
Miguel,  was  a  very  handsome  woman, 
and  in  her  own  way  no  doubt  as  fascin- 
ating as  the  spouse  of  another  military 
man  mentioned  in  Sacred  History  ; 
but  she  had  a  touch  of  native  blood  in 
her  through  her  father,  an  estimable 
saddler,  who  had  married  a  Spanish 
woman  and  settled  in  the  little  fever- 
plagued  town  of  Puerta  d'Inferno, 
crouching  behind  its  precipitous  cliffs 
crowned  by  a  fort  which  guarded 
the  entrance  of  a  small  bay  whose 
treacherous  reefs  were  dangerous  to 
strange  craft  even  in  the  tideless  calm 
of  a  summer  sea. 

If  you  look  on  the  map  of  Cuba  for 
Puerta  d'Inferno  you  will  not  find  it. 
The  name  is  merely  the  significant 
sobriquet  given  both  to  town  and  fort 
by  the  Spanish  garrison  who,  for  their 
sins,  occupied  that  most  unhealthy 
and  malodorous  station  in  the  stirring 
days  of  the  early  Fifties. 

The  forces  quartered  here  consisted 
of  three  infantry  regiments,  two 
composed  of  Peninsulares,  the  third 
of  mixed  native  troops,  together  with 
a  field-battery  and  some  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  The  former  dominated  the 
disaffected  Creole  town ;  the  latter 
patrolled  the  low-lying,  swampy, 
reef -fringed  coast  stretching  away  on 
either  side  from  the  group  of  cliffs 
towering  above  the  entrance  to  the 
port. 

They  were  all  under  the  control  of 
a  Spanish  hidalgo,  one  Don  Diego  de 
Herniades  y  Luez,  who,  so  far  as 
personal  character  went,  had  been 
most  fittingly  chosen  to  occupy  the 
station  with  the  sinister  title.  He 
had  been  known  by  the  expressive 
nickname  of  the  Devil  in  a  regiment 


which  he  had  once  commanded  at 
home, before  duels, debts,  intrigues,  and 
general  misconduct  procured  him  an 
honourable  exile  to  Cuba,  and  the 
collar  of  some  fabulous  Order  around 
a  neck  on  which  the  clasp  of  the 
garrote  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priate. In  appearance  he  was  a  fat, 
crapulous,  sensual-looking  animal.  The 
one  redeeming  feature  of  his  face 
was  the  eyes,  which  met  yours  with 
an  inalienable  aspect  of  authority, 
bringing  to  mind  the  illustrious  re- 
gard which  still  arrests  the  spectator 
before  Velasquez's  portrait  of  Philip 
the  Fourth  ;  so  that,  despite  his  gout, 
his  waddling  carriage,  his  hideous 
temper,  and  his  fantastic  vices,  you 
felt  the  Commandant  could  act  effi- 
ciently in  the  hour  of  danger.  Indeed 
personal  courage  was  the  solitary 
virtue  his  few  friends  could  advance 
in  his  favour,  and  the  only  one  his 
many  enemies  were  unable  to  explain 
away. 

Don  Diego  had  been  ordered  to 
Puerta  d'Inferno,  because  it  was 
understood  that  some  American  ad- 
venturers, under  the  leadership  of  the 
insurgent  chief  Lopez,  meditated  a 
landing  there ;  but  although  he  had 
held  the  post  for  more  than  a  month, 
and  although  a  desultory  watch  was 
kept  up  along  the  coast,  no  suspicious 
craft  had  yet  shown  itself  in  the 
offing.  Accordingly  the  gallant  Com- 
mandant, growing  tired  of  a  duty 
for  which  he  had  no  special  aptitude, 
turned  again  to  the  pleasures  which 
apparently  constituted  the  reason  of 
his  existence.  ISTot  the  least  among 
them  were  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
to  indulge  in  which  he  harried  the 
surrounding  country  and  tormented 
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the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  little 
town  he  was  supposed  to  protect 
with  requisitions  that  threatened  to 
reduce  it  speedily  to  a  state  of  in- 
solvency. His  soldiers  joyfully  imi- 
tated his-  example,  until  even  the 
indolent  Creoles  murmured  fiercely 
and  despatched  numerous  futile  com- 
plaints to  Madrid,  where  possibly 
they  lie  in  the  State  lumber-rooms, 
unopened  to  the  present  hour.  Viewed 
from  this  distance  of  time,  His  Ex- 
cellency's government  seems  a  huge 
joke,  moi*e  fitted  for  the  realm  of 
broad  farce  than  for  that  of  sober 
history  ;  but  in  fact  it  was  nothing 
short  of  the  bitterest  and  most 
exasperating  tyranny  the  mind  can 
conceive.  However,  to  give  even 
the  devil  his  due,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed he  was  not  eternally  picking 
people's  pockets,  or  cramming  his 
carcass  with  unwholesome  edibles. 
Once  a  scholar,  he  was  still  a  man 
of  taste,  with  a  queer,  twisted  sense 
of  the  beautiful,  attested  by  the 
various  articles  of  vertu  he  gathered 
about  him  wherever  he  went ;  and 
he  would  persuade  you,  believing  it 
himself,  that  he  was  the  best 
judge  of  a  horse  or  a  woman  in 
Cuba. 

It  was  during  his  occupation  of 
Puerta  d'Inferno  that  Sergeant  Miguel 
married  Juanita,  after  a  short, 
vehement  wooing  of  some  days ;  and 
before  long  she  became  the  belle  of 
his  regiment,  having  presently  a  host 
of  admirers  to  whom  her  marital 
relations  with  Miguel  seemed  only  a 
reason  the  more  for  paying  her  court. 
She  did  many  things  indifferently  well, 
but  one  thing  excellently  ;  everybody 
conceded  her  dancing  to  be  unap- 
proachable, Don  Diego,  no  mean 
judge,  admitting  the  same  with  be- 
coming gravity. 

As  time  wore  on,  and  the  chance 
of  an  invasion  became  more  remote, 
His  Excellency  would  frequently 


amuse  himself  with  al  fresco  enter- 
tainments, at  which  Juanita  had  often 
the  honour  of  performing.  And  truly 
it  was  a  picture  worthy  of  Gerome 
when  she  danced  under  the  blazing 
Cuban  sun  the  dances  of  Moorish 
Spain,  her  unbound  hair  whirled 
loose  from  its  high  comb,  her  shapely 
arms  and  swift,  dexterous  hands 
moving  rhythmically  to  the  ceaseless 
clack  of  the  castanets,  her  bare  brown 
bosom  heaving  from  its  spangled 
bodice,  her  tawny  eyes  looking  in- 
vitation into  those  of  the  half-savage 
men  who  ringed  her  round,  applauding 
to  the  echo  as  she  went  wheeling  by 
through  the  shredding  mists  of  tobacco- 
smoke.  After  such  performances  she 
was  usually  bidden  to  where  the  Com- 
mandant sat  beneath  his  immense 
gold-fringed  umbrella,  and  there  she 
would  sit  amusing  the  great  man  and 
his  officers  with  her  sprightly  chatter, 
while  she  drank  his  wine  and  puffed 
his  cigars.  These  marks  of  favour 
gradually  became  more  frequent,  and 
ere  long  she  was  called  to  entertain 
the  Commandant  as  he  breakfasted 
in  the  best  room  of  a  hacienda,  whose 
real  owner  was  now  obliged  to  sleep 
in  the  cattle-shed  outside,  Don  Diego 
taking  quite  an  interest  in  the  dash- 
ing dancer,  and  even  condescending 
to  instruct  her  himself  in  certain  new 
steps.  This  interest  rapidly  quickened 
into  the  usual  feeling  with  which  the 
gallant  soldier  regarded,  sooner  or 
later,  any  woman  under  fifty  who 
chanced  to  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  his  benign  influence. 

He  was  not  wont  to  woo  in  vain, 
and  being  the  tyrant  of  his  little 
world,  had  generally  found  maid  and 
matron  ready  enough  to  meet  his 
advances  half-way.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  he  was  destined  to 
a  new  experience,  for,  when  one 
morning  he  made  the  regulation  pro- 
posals, he  was  met  by  a  curt  refusal. 
On  this  he  naturally  grew  enter- 
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prising,  and  to  his  astonishment,  as 
well  as  to  the  amusement  of  Sergeant 
Miguel  who  was  peeping  through  the 
keyhole,  received  a  slap  in  the  face, 
Juanita  quitting  the  room  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  magnificent  rage,  pursued  by 
a  shower  of  execrations  and  portions 
of  the  breakfast-service. 

"  She-dog,  child  of  an  infamous 
woman,  you  shall  pay  dearly  for 
this ! "  roared  the  baffled  Lothario, 
waddling  to  the  window  so  that  he 
might  bring  the  girl  under  the  range 
of  his  tongue  again  as  she  crossed  the 
courtyard.  In  answer  Juanita  made 
a  contemptuous  gesture  with  one 
wicked  little  brown  fist  as  he  thrust 
his  purpled  visage  and  ungainly  figure 
half  through  the  frame.  This  fresh  in- 
sult provoked  a  quick  rattle  of  epithets 
from  the  enemy,  to  which  Juanita, 
wheeling  round,  delivered  suitable 
replies,  the  sentries  being  much  edified 
by  the  furious  battle  of  words,  the 
girl's  quick-firing  tongue  proving  fully 
a  match  for  the  man's  heavier  artillery. 
At  length,  having  reduced  the  foe  to 
gasping  impotence,  she  vanished  amid 
ill-suppressed  laughter,  with  a  defiant 
fling  of  her  flame-coloured  skirts, 
leaving  the  Commandant  to  recover 
his  ruffled  dignity  by  bullying  a  few 
tradespeople  from  the  town  who 
had  been  arrested  on  the  heinous 
charge  of  refusing  to  sell  provisions 
to  the  gentlemen  of  Spain,  knowing 
from  bitter  experience  that  their  only 
payment  would  be  the  tuck  of  the 
drum. 

Next  day  the  garrison  was  startled 
into  activity  by  the  hurried  arrival  of 
an  officer,  with  despatches  warning 
Don  Diego  that  a  descent  upon  his 
position  was  imminent,  two  American 
privateers  having  been  sighted  at  a 
point  some  twenty  miles  away.  On 
this  His  Excellency  bestirred  himself 
with  that  spasmodic  promptitude  and 
readiness  of  resource  which  probably 
were  the  chief  reasons  he  was  per- 


mitted to  retain   a  command  that  he 
had  already  made  a  scandal. 

The   fort    underwent   a  careful  in- 
spection.     Its  weak  points,  and  they 
were  many,  were  strengthened  as  fast 
as    circumstances    would    permit,    an 
endless  string  of  groaning,  perspiring 
natives  being  pressed  into  the  service 
from     the     town      and      surrounding 
country,    toiling  unceasingly  day  and 
night   under   the  lash  of  brutal  over- 
seers, bearing   bag  after  bag  of   sand 
from   the   shore   to   the  fortifications. 
The  cavalry  hovered  and  wheeled  like 
clouds    of   kites   for  many  a    mile    to 
east  and  west,  while  the  Commandant 
himself   superintended  the  sinking  of 
a    submarine    mine     in     the     narrow 
channel  and  the  construction  of  earth- 
works  for  a  battery  he  had  masked 
cunningly   in   the    vicinity  of   a    cliff 
looking   towards    the  fort,  which  had 
been  built  near  the  channel  upon  the 
long  irregular  slope  of  a  mighty  chaos 
of  earth  and  shale,  marking  the  scene 
of  some  gigantic    but  forgotten  land- 
slip.     The   remainder  of  the  guns  he 
left    in    their    original    position  com- 
manding the  town  under  the  charge 
of  Captain    Calvados,    an    officer  for 
whom  Don  Diego  had  no  special  liking; 
issuing  at  the  same  time  strict  orders 
that  all  communication   between   the 
camp  and   the    town  should  instantly 
cease,    the   native   regiment  being  in 
evident  sympathy  with  their  plundered 
fellow-countrymen. 

This  command  only  one  person  dis- 
obeyed ;  but  that  person  was  Juanita. 
She  was  brought  before  His  Excel- 
lency next  day,  having  been  caught  in 
the  rosy  flush  of  the  dawn  stealing 
back  to  the  camp  from  the  little 
cluster  of  mud- walled  huts  where  the 
fires  of  the  battery-guard  were  paling; 
and  in  consequence  Don  Diego  joyfully 
ordered  her  to  be  ridden  at  high  noon 
through  the  lines,  astride  an  uncom- 
monly vicious  battery-mule,  her  face 
to  the  tail,  which  she  grasped  per- 
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force.  This  exercise  of  authority 
seemed  a  trifle  arbitrary  to  some  of 
the  Staff  who  witnessed  the  spectacle, 
and  to  none  more  so  than  to  Captain 
Calvados,  though  had  the  victim  been 
old  and  ugly  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  his  feeling  of  generous  indig- 
nation would  have  been  so  pronounced. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  Sergeant 
Miguel  appeared  in  no  way  displeased  ; 
and  his  small,  red,  steadfast  eyes  lit 
up,  like  those  of  a  man  who  has  un- 
expectedly found  something  he  was  in 
search  of,  when  he  heard  the  Captain 
mutter  an  oath  as  Juanita  passed,  en- 
deavouring to  counteract  the  laws  of 
motion  and  weep  picturesquely  at  the 
same  time,  amid  the  jeers  of  the 
soldiery. 

That  night  Juanita  swore  revenge 
beneath  the  fragrant  cedars  by  the 
town-battery ;  but  the  witness  to  her 
oath  was  not  her  husband,  and  the 
opportunity  came  before  the  midnight 
stars  had  faded  from  the  changing 
sky. 

In  the  gray  of  the  early  dawn  the 
long-threatened  enemy  arrived.  An 
American  frigate  stole,  under  cover  of 
a  drifting  sea  mist,  close  in  to  the 
land,  having  come  up  on  the  wings  of 
the  light  breeze  which  drove  the  wrack 
over  the  cliffs  to  mingle  with  the  fog- 
banks  rising  from  the  inland  marshes ; 
and  ere  the  surprised  garrison  could 
grasp  what  had  happened,  a  screaming 
stream  of  projectiles  was  arching  from 
the  ship  to  the  fort,  whose  guns  tardily 
replied  through  the  crumbling  em- 
brasures. As  the  morning  wore  on 
the  fight  grew  hotter.  The  American 
ship  (they  could  spell  out  her  name 
now,  the  Abraham  Lincoln)  drew 
slowly  in,  though  somewhat  damaged 
about  the  spars,  feeling  her  way  like 
a  sentient  creature  and  avoiding  the 
treacherous  rocks  to  lee  as  well  as  the 
mine  over  which  she  appeared  once 
about  to  sail.  Not  a  single  movement 
was  lost  upon  Don  Diego,  who 


watched  the  duel  through  a  telescope, 
and  swore  horribly  when  he  saw  the 
frigate  veer  away  from  the  danger 
lurking  beneath  her  keel.  His  blas- 
phemies would  probably  have  been 
even  more  elaborate  had  he  known 
that  the  tactics  of  the  ship  were 
guided  by  Juanita's  signals,  the  woman 
having  clambered  to  a  cleft  in  the 
cliffs  where  she  was  hidden  from  the 
observation  of  the  land-forces,  though 
of  course  quite  visible  to  those  on 
board. 

On  went  the  fight  under  the  pulseless 
calm  of  a  summer  day.  The  tropical 
sun  poured  down  upon  the  frenzied 
gunners,  stooping,  sponging,  ramming, 
firing,  fast  as  the  hand  could  obey 
the  fevered  brain  ;  while  the  echoes 
grew  into  one  continuous  roar,  and 
the  white  smoke  crept  along  sea  and 
shore  in  sluggish  clouds  that  bore  the 
smell  of  battle  backward  into  the 
quivering  town.  By  noon  four  cannon 
belonging  to  the  fort  were  disabled, 
and  presently  boats  full  of  armed 
men  made  a  rapid  dash  for  the 
land,  a  terrific  fire  directed  by  the 
signals  of  Juanita  carrying  havoc 
and  dismay  into  the  native  regiment 
supporting  the  standard-battery  which 
Don  Diego  had  so  fondly  deemed 
secure  from  observation.  Scarcely 
able  to  credit  his  senses,  the  Com- 
mandant galloped  up  to  that  position, 
but  only  to  find  his  demoralised  men 
on  the  point  of  breaking.  Spurring 
forward  he  rode  alone  into  their  midst, 
beating  the  foremost  back  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword,  and  pointing  to 
the  cavalry  whose  sabres  glinted 
cruelly  through  the  intervening  foliage. 
Caught  between  the  steel  of  the  squad- 
ron and  the  guns  of  Calvados,  the 
men  were  driven  again  to  their  duty. 
The  gunners  ran  out  their  pieces 
almost  to  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  and  the 
infantry  opened  out  along  its  ridge, 
while  thick  and  fast  fell  the  hail  of 
death ;  but  faster  came  the  Com- 
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mandant's  orders,  which  the  soldiers 
who  a  moment  before  would  have 
trampled  him  under  foot  now  obeyed, 
as  men  will  ever  obey  a  born  leader 
in  the  hour  of  peril. 

Meanwhile  a  thrilling  cheer,  rising 
high  above  the  din  of  battle,  pro- 
claimed that  the  enemy  had  effected 
a  landing  near  the  fort.  Then  began 
a  furious  hand-to-hand  fight  as  the 
besiegers  poured  over  the  breach  their 
guns  had  made  ;  a  fight  which  raged 
from  bastion  to  bastion  as  the  invaders, 
reinforced  by  another  boatful,  desper- 
ately won  their  way,  gaining  the  fort 
foot  by  foot,  until  all  its  narrow 
passages  were  choked  with  a  tide 
of  struggling,  stabbing,  shrieking  hu- 
manity, and  the  steep  narrow  approach 
from  Puerta  d'Inferno  towards  the 
cliff,  where  the  shot-riven  standard 
of  Spain  drooped  sadly,  was  dotted  with 
wounded  men  crawling  away  to  pre- 
serve the  little  life  the  bayonet  or  the 
bullet  had  left  them.  The  Com- 
mandant could  give  no  efficient  help, 
finding  his  own  position  almost  un- 
tenable by  reason  of  the  ship's  fire. 
Still  he  did  not  despair,  but  dashing 
from  point  to  point  along  the  fighting 
line,  cheered  the  half-hearted  riflemen 
on  to  their  work,  brought  up  every 
now  and  then  contingents  from  his 
reserve  of  Spanish  foot,  and  restored 
the  battle  wherever  he  appeared  by 
the  magic  of  his  will  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  valour. 

He  did  not,  however,  like  the  heroes 
of  story-books,  ride  unharmed  through 
the  storm  of  missiles.  Already  two 
streams  of  blood  caused  by  a  spent 
bullet  which  ripped  a  groove  along 
his  bald  head,  were  barring  his  purple 
face,  swollen  hideously  on  one  side  by 
a  blow  from  a  fragment  of  shell ;  but 
when  another  projectile  actually  tore 
his  horse  asunder  and  dashed  him 
head  foremost  from  the  saddle,  he 
presented  so  hideous  a  spectacle  as  he 
rose,  striving  to  clear  his  eyes,  that 


the  case-hardened  Peninsulares,  serv- 
ing a  neighbouring  gun,  turned  aside 
even  while  they  cheered  his  invincible 
pluck.  Yet,  do  what  he  would,  the 
day  went  sadly  against  him ;  and  at 
length  a  rapturous  yell  from  Puerta 
d'Inferno  proclaimed  that  it  was 
taken,  the  miserable  remnant  of  its 
garrison  flying  up  along  the  sloping 
road,  to  make  some  attempt  at  re- 
forming behind  the  reinforcements 
brought  together  near  the  cavalry. 

It  was  now  that  the  soldier  leaped 
to  light  in  Don  Diego.  Without  giv- 
ing his  demoralised  men  time  to  realise 
the  situation,  he  thundered  out  an 
order  which  sent  the  steel-tipped 
column  of  his  reserve  rushing  away 
towards  the  fort,  and  springing  to  a 
gun,  deserted  for  an  instant  by  its 
gunners,  he  rammed  home  the  charge 
himself,  and  through  force  of  sheer  per- 
sonal courage  shamed  the  artillery- 
men back  to  their  duty.  He  next  de- 
spatched an  officer  to  Captain  Calvados, 
bidding  him  take  his  guns  immediately 
to  a  point  called  Punto  del  Caballo,  a 
little  on  the  right  of  the  standard- 
battery  whence  he  could  attack  ship 
or  fort  as  occasion  should  offer,  direct- 
ing the  messenger  also  to  report  on 
the  cannon-balls  he  had  caused  to  be 
heated  half  an  hour  before.  Then 
mounting  a  stray  charger,  he  galloped 
back  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  to 
find  that  during  his  brief  absence 
dismay  had  spread  among  his  com- 
mand. The  hardy  Peninsulares  were 
white  to  their  lips  as  they  served  their 
guns  under  the  combined  fire  of  the 
ship  and  the  fort,  where  another 
terrible  struggle  with  bayonet  and 
musket-butt  Avas  raging  from  trench 
to  trench,  from  angle  to  angle,  choking 
the  embrasures,  sweeping  across  the 
shell-pitted  glacis,  and  winding  its 
hideous  length  through  every  passage 
until  Puerta  d'Inferno  was  circled  by 
one  unceasing  roar  of  combat. 

And    now    a    new    factor,    perhaps- 
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foreseen  by  Don  Diego,  had  entered 
this  terrible  game  of  chance.  Draw- 
ing slowly  out  of  the  haze,  which 
was  the  colour  of  dust  upon  a  polished 
sword-blade,  the  defenders  of  the  cliff 
saw  a  second  craft  creeping  along  to 
the  right  with  intermittent  puffs  of 
wind  that  filled  the  studding-sails. 
She  was  too  far  off  yet  to  open  fire 
effectively,  but  presently  boats  moved 
from  her  sides  already  a-grin  with 
shotted  guns.  It  was  the  consort  of 
the  first  ship,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles, 
and  from  her  mizzen-gaff  floated  a  blue 
ensign  bearing  a  single  golden  star. 

Up  and  down  his  ragged  fighting- 
line  rode  the  Commandant,  his  heart 
quailing  at  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
weakness,  of  vacillation,  even  of  panic, 
which  met  his  blood-shot  eyes  on  every 
side,  but  still  playing  his  part  with 
dogged  determination,  risking  mo- 
mentarily the  death  he  bade  others 
dare.  A  horrible  yet  heroic  figure,  he 
was,  no  Paladin  it  is  true,  but  a  thing 
of  coarser  clay,  transfigured  it  may  have 
been  by  the  spirit  of  ancestors  who 
had  carried  the  Cross  into  Paynim 
lands,  or  had  ridden  with  Cortez  to 
the  sacking  of  Mexico. 

The  officer  whom  he  had  sent  to 
Calvados  now  came  spurring  hotty 
back,  _and  close  at  hand  a  line  of 
running  negroes  broke  from  the  cover 
of  some  plantains,  wheeling  directly 
towards  him  in  barrows  half  filled 
with  charcoal  objects  which  emitted 
spirtles  of  smoke  whenever  the  rough- 
ness of  the  way  jolted  the  little  wooden 
carriages  as  their  propellers  staggered 
along  under  the  blows  of  the  lash. 

"  The  balls  are  ready,  Excellency," 
cried  the  messenger ;  u  and  Captain 
Calvados  is  proceeding  to  Punto  del 
Caballo  " ;  then  in  a  lower  voice  he 
added  as  he  halted  beside  the  Com- 
mandant: "  A  man  from  the  fort  says 
the  fire  of  the  ship  has  been  directed 
by  a  woman  from  the  rocks  near  that 
point." 


His  Excellency  roared  out  a  string 
of  filthy  expletives.  "What  woman?" 
he  shouted.  "  By  Heaven  !  there  is 
treachery  in  the  very  air  !  Does  he 
know  her  1  I  know  but  one  jade  who 
would  do  it ;  if  it  be  she " 

Whether  the  officer  could  enlighten 
his  commander  or  chose  to  hold  his 
tongue  must  remain  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, because  at  that  moment  a 
dropping  shell  blew  him  to  atoms  and, 
shattering  the  skull  of  the  Command- 
ant's horse,  sent  its  illustrious  rider 
to  earth  again,  other  fragments  burst- 
ing among  the  wretched  slaves  bringing 
up  the  balls.  "  Aha,"  yelled  Don 
Diego,  scrambling  on  his  feet,  his 
face  smeared  with  blood  and  clay,  "  so 
you  have  done  your  work  thoroughly, 
my  friend.  They  are  hot,  are  they  1 
ay,  as  hot  as  hell  !  Yes,  I  believe 
it  :  but  }^ou  need  not  deafen  me 
because  you  have  burned  your  fingers." 
These  jocose  observations  were  ad- 
dressed to  a  poor  wretch  who  lay 
screaming  in  agony  upon  the  ground 
a  few  yards  off ;  for  the  bursting  shell 
had  not  only  smashed  his  leg  but  over- 
turned the  wheel-barrow,  flinging  the 
red-hot  contents  over  him,  the  smell 
of  the  burning  flesh  sickening  even  the 
white  brute  who  was  still  lashing  the 
unfortunate  creature,  partly  from  habit, 
partly  to  conceal  his  own  fear. 

Don  Diego's  fall  had  been  noticed  ; 
men  who  long  for  an  excuse  to  break 
are  swift  to  observe  such  things ;  the 
line  along  the  cliff  began  to  waver. 
"  Steady,  gentlemen  !  "  cried  the  Com- 
mandant. "  I  have  been  only  playing 
with  those  heretical  dogs  !  Soon  you 
shall  see  the  pills  I  will  send  them 
straight  from  their  father  the  Devil !  " 
And  pulling  off  his  richly  laced  coat, 
he  dipped  it  in  the  blood  of  his  horse 
to  serve  as  a  wad  for  the  glowing  mass 
which  was  immediately  lifted  into  the 
field-gun  he  himself  had  worked  earlier 
in  the  day.  A  few  seconds  later  a 
column  of  blue  smoke  was  curling  up 
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from  the  bows  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
where  the  shot  had  struck  home ; 
another  ball  an  instant  later,  by  great 
good  luck,  lodged  in  the  main  truck, 
the  soldiers  on  the  cliff  shouting  vin- 
dictively as  they  marked  the  slight 
confusion  on  board. 

But  the  exultation  of  the  Spaniards 
was  short-lived  ;  and  erelong  a  deadly 
cannonade  from  the  fort  still  held  by 
the  victorious  Americans,  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  Commandant  to  the 
utmost.  One  of  his  guns  had  been 
dismounted,  and  soon  after  a  chance 
shot  blew  an  ammunition-waggon  to 
pieces.  During  the  next  five  minutes 
Don  Diego  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
death,  seeing  the  white  panic  steal 
along  his  shuddering  lines  once  more ; 
but  he  controlled  himself  sufficiently 
to  put  on  the  fresh  coat,  gorgeous 
with  bullion,  which  had  been  brought 
him  from  the  hacienda,  hiding  his 
agony  beneath  a  torrent  of  camp 
witticisms,  and  praying  in  his  heart 
for  death  or  the  sound  of  the  sup- 
porting battery. 

At  length,  as  if  in  answer  to  perhaps 
the  sincerest  petition  he  had  ever  put 
up,  a  succession  of  dull  reports  sud- 
denly followed  each  other  rapidly  from 
a  point  on  the  right  hidden  by  an 
intervening  plantation,  showing  that 
Calvados  had  taken  up  his  position 
and  was  shelling  the  fort.  At  the 
same  moment  the  fire  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  lessened  and  the  vessel  swung 
round  to  draw  further  off,  a  half- 
brailed  sail  on  the  foremast  sending 
forth  jets  of  flame. 

Meanwhile  the  Commandant  or- 
dered fresh  balls  to  be  heated,  fresh 
ammunition  to  be  served  out,  and 
despatched  a  small  band  of  women, 
bearing  skins  filled  with  arrack  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  to  revive  the 
defenders  of  the  cliff  and  the  gasping 
infantry  who  had  retired,  drawn  up 
in  column  now,  behind  the  cavalry. 

This  welcome   respite   was   not    a 


long  one  ;  the  guns  of  Calvados  were 
doing  their  work,  and  presently  two 
pieces  on  the  exposed  parapets  of  the 
fort  were  silenced.  Perceiving  this, 
the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  tacked,  and 
commenced  a  well-directed  fire  upon 
the  new  battery,  the  other  ship,  having 
partially  repaired  damages,  drifting 
near  to  re-engage  again ;  and  thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  spot  where 
Juanita  crouched  became  the  pivot  of 
a  fresh  struggle. 

For  some  time  past  the  combat  had 
ceased  to  interest  the  Sergeant's  wife. 
When  once  the  novelty  of  balking  the 
Commandant  had  worn  off,  the  horror 
of  the  fight  had  roused  the  woman  in 
her,  and  she  was  glad  to  huddle  hsr- 
self  together  in  her  niche  with  closed 
eyes,  so  shaken  were  her  nerves  by  the 
continuous  thunder  of  the  cannonade, 
When  at  length  she  gathered  suffi- 
cient courage  to  creep  back  again  by 
the  goat-path  which  had  led  her  up, 
she  found  to  her  dismay  the  ground 
below  held  by  a  battery,  and  the  next 
instant  she  heard  the  voice  of  Calvados 
directing  the  gunners.  Shrinking 
back,  she  climbed,  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  her  neck,  into  the  curving 
boughs  of  a  huge  sycamore  jutting  out 
from  a  fissure,  and  lifting  herself  into 
the  upper  branches,  watched  through 
the  shot-torn  foliage  his  every  move- 
ment, forgetful  of  all  but  the  peril  of 
the  man  she  loved. 

Poor  passionate  heart !  How  she 
besieged  her  saints  with  alternate 
prayers  and  curses  while  the  fight 
waged  on,  now  begging  that  some 
appalling  death  might  snatch  Don 
Diego's  soul  to  hell,  now  praying  that 
the  bullet  destined  for  her  lover's  life 
might  find  her  own  instead  !  True,  it 
was  only  a  battle  of  kites  and  crows 
at  best ;  but  to  this  wild  creature, 
half  child,  half  woman,  it  was  fraught 
with  the  mighty  interest  of  a  world- 
changing  Iliad. 

If   the  struggle  had  been  obstinate 
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before,  it  now  grew  furious  in  its 
savage  intensity.  Soon  one  of  the 
guns  belonging  to  Calvados's  battery 
was  silenced,  and  lay  with  the  wreck 
of  the  shattered  carriage  amid  the 
bodies  of  its  dying  gunners  ;  though 
this  mishap  was  in  a  measure  counter- 
balanced by  the  fire  of  Don  Diego's 
cannon  which  had  been  moved  round 
to  command  the  road  from  Puerta 
d'Inferno.  Presently,  however,  in 
obedience  to  a  succession  of  signals, 
new  detachments  put  off  from  the 
ships  and  undauntedly  effected  a 
landing.  !STo  sooner  were  they  formed 
than  a  column  of  men  waiting  in  a 
covered  way,  rushed  stealthily  up  the 
slope  and  made  a  dash  for  the  guns  of 
the  Commandant.  So  rapid  was  the 
movement  that  the  foremost  were  only 
some  hundred  feet  away  before  the 
manoeuvre  was  realised  by  the  de- 
fending troops,  the  attack  being  de- 
livered under  the  sluggish  clouds  of 
smoke  which  lay  brooding  over  shore 
and  sea  ;  but  Don  Diego  was  on  the 
alert,  and  just  as  his  first  line  of 
marksmen  fell  back,  the  trumpets  of 
his  cavalry  screamed  out  the  charge, 
and  the  next  moment  the  advancing 
party  was  sent  reeling  backward, 
riven  by  a  thunderbolt  of  biting  steel. 
Yet,  though  taken  at  a  disadvantage, 
the  terrible  Yankees  fought  stubbornly, 
clinging  together  in  rallying  groups 
under  the  furious  rain  of  sabre-strokes, 
which  nevertheless  drove  them  steadily 
downhill,  marking  the  way  with  their 
slain,  for  the  troopers  had  many  a 
death  to  avenge  and  gave  no  quarter, 
until  victor  and  vanquished  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  thick  cloud  of  mist 
lazily  floating  in  from  the  sea. 

Then,  for  a  little  space,  the  hot  guns 
were  silent ;  and  presently  the  cavalry 
reappeared,  a  tumult  of  mounted  men 
pursued  by  a  decimating  fire,  but 
turning  ever  and  again  to  defiantly 
wave  their  dripping  blades  through 
the  wreaths  of  vapour. 


Meanwhile,  Don  Diego  had  mounted 
his  third  horse,  and  now  riding  to  the 
waiting  line  of  infantry,  harangued 
them,  ordering  a  trumpeter  to  sound 
the  recall.  As  the  last  notes  died  away 
and  the  last  stragglers  came  hurry- 
ing back,  a  shrill  bugle  blast  sent  the 
arrack-maddened  Peninsulares  speed- 
ing down  upon  the  fort  once  more, 
and  again  the  ghastly  bayonet-struggle 
began.  At  first,  it  was  waged  silently 
with  grim  determination,  then  to  an 
accompaniment  of  shrieking  blas- 
phemies and  piteous  cries  that  sounded 
strangely  to  the  men  on  the  standard- 
battery  who  strove  to  pierce  the  thick 
white  cloud  which  had  gradually  grown 
up  about  them  until  they  could  only 
point  the  guns  by  noting  the  blood- 
stained track  of  the  wheels  on  the 
scanty  turf ;  and  at  length,  for  the 
first  time  on  that  awful  day,  the 
Commandant  ordered  them  to  cease 
firing. 

It  was  evening.  Slanting  sun- 
beams lit  the  upper  heights  of  drift- 
ing mist  which  floated  overhead,  its 
languid  wreaths  rent  every  now  and 
then  by  bursting  shells.  Below,  the 
sleeping  sea  heaved  peacefully  beneath 
the  smoky  pall  that  hung  round  the 
two  ships,  blotting  them  out  from 
figure-head  to  main-top,  while  far 
away,  towards  the  town,  a  convent 
bell  was  fitfully  ringing  the  Angelus. 
To  the  listening  soldiers,  drooping 
with  fatigue,  its  strains  took  a  new 
meaning,  crossed  as  they  were  by  the 
infernal  din  that  girdled  the  fort,  the 
vortex  which  had  sucked  into  its 
horrid  depths  the  spent  fury  of  the 
fight. 

Thicker  and  thicker  grew  the  smoke 
between  the  lines,  isolating  men  in 
its  awful  blinding  depth,  so  that  the 
soldiers,  lying  at  their  arms,  groped 
for  each  other  through  their  human 
desire  for  companionship  ;  but  mingled 
with  it  now  came  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing wood,  and  the  Commandant 
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laughed  aloud,  saying  it  was  from 
one  of  the  ships.  Then  he  began 
to  speak  in  a  loud  voice  soldierly 
words,  praising  the  cavalry-charge, 
the  accuracy  of  the  rifle-fire,  the 
admirable  serving  of  the  guns,  bidding 
his  Spaniards  remember  the  substantial 
rewards  of  valour,  reminding  them 
also  of  a  fact,  which  had  till  then 
apparently  escaped  his  own  notice, 
that  they  were  sons  of  a  nation  of 
Christian  gentlemen  who  had  borne 
themselves  gloriously  in  the  past  and 
who  now  looked  down  anxiously  upon 
their  descendants  in  that  hour  of  trial. 
And  as  the  men,  standing  by  their 
guns,  heard  him,  their  swash-buckler 
souls  went  back  on  the  wings  of  his 
words  to  the  Spain  they  would  never 
see  again,  and  indeed  in  the  majority 
of  cases  had  no  particular  desire  to 
revisit.  Furthermore,  as  the  Com- 
mandant's voice  rang  out  it  seemed  to 
win  a  nobler  accent.  Now  that  the 
speaker's  face  was  hidden,  they  felt 
vaguely  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
brutal  tyrant  Don  Diego  who  spoke, 
but  a  Heaven-sent  leader  who  had 
crushed  rebellion  and  conquered  fear, 
and  held  aloft  in  the  sight  of  all  men 
the  rough  ideals  of  valour  and  of  duty. 

Captain  Calvados's  battery  was 
wrapped  in  the  great  white  pall,  but 
the  men  were  at  their  several  posts 
waiting.  While  standing  thus,  tense 
with  expectancy,  a  soft  hand  glided 
cautiously  over  the  powder-grimed 
one  the  Captain  rested  on  the  elevat- 
ing screw  of  a  gun  which  he  had  been 
sighting  when  the  bugle  bade  him 
pause ;  and  at  the  touch  the  man 
almost  shouted  aloud,  so  strained 
were  his  nerves. 

"  Mio  caro"  whispered  the  voice  of 
Juanita,  "  it  is  I  !  " 

"  You,"  muttered  Calvados,  "  what 
are  you  doing  here  1  The  shells  are 
bursting  all  around  still — listen  !  " 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  the 
woman  ;  "  am  I  not  with  you  1 " 


He  passed  his  arm  round  her. 

"  How  does  the  day  go  1 "  she 
whipered  after  a  pause.  "  The  Com- 
mandant will  win,  think  you  1 " 

"  Yes,  Juanita  ;  I  hope  so." 

"  You  hope  so  !  Shame  on  those 
guarded  words ;  I  hope  not,  a  thou- 
sand times !  I  would  make  the 
cowardly  tyrant  lose  if  I  could  ; 
behold,  my  right  arm  is  palsied 
from  making  signals  to  our  friends 
yonder.  Ah,  if  I  could  only  take 
you  away  with  me  from  all  this 
horror." 

"Hush,  woman;  that  is  treachery." 

"  What  do  I  care  if  you  are 
saved  1  Kiss  me.  You  are  not  hurt  1 
Sweet  saints,  how  those  shells  scream  ! 
Dios,  but  I  am  afraid  !  ". 

He  pressed  her  to  him  silently  as 
she  nestled  in  his  arms.  A  gray- 
haired  Peninsulare  cried  out  in  agony 
through  the  gloom  for  water,  and 
almost  at  their  feet  a  young  bugler, 
mangled  by  chain-shot,  babbled  of 
home  and  his  mother ;  further  off,  the 
sonorous  murmur  of  Latin  showed 
where  a  priest  had  groped  his  way 
amid  the  dying  men  to  give  their 
parting  souls  the  last  benediction. 

"  Mio  caro,  listen  to  me,"  whispered 
Juanita  again,  putting  her  foot  on  the 
gun-trail  so  that  her  mouth  might  be 
on  a  level  with  his  ear.  "  Why 
should  this  brute  yonder  win  1  The 
people  are  fighting  for  freedom ;  you 
call  them  insurgents,  I  call  them 
heroes.  Spain  sends  us  nothing  but 
tyrants  like  this  Don  Diego ;  if  he 
conquers  now  he  will  be  worse  than 
ever.  Men  such  as  he  never  change  ; 
their  souls  are  already  damned.  He 
hates  me  because  I  would  not  listen 
to  his  infamous  proposals."  This  was 
said  in  perfect  seriousness,  women 
having  no  sense  of  humour.  "  You 
recollect  how  he  insulted  me  yester- 
day,— that  mule, — affronting  me  be- 
fore those  Navarrese  mountebanks, 
me,  the  daughter  of  a  woman  of 
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Andalusia  ?  "  He  kissed  her  tenderly, 
muttering  soothing  words.  "  What 
will  you  gain  by  this  battle  1 "  she 
continued.  "  Nothing  ;  he  will  never 
promote  you.  You  do  not  think  open 
robbery  and  outrages  on  helpless 
women  things  to  jest  at  1  Why  not 
then  fire  wide  ?  The  Americanos  will 
quickly  understand — 

"  Would  you  have  me  turn  traitor  ?  " 

"  Bah  !  a  mere  name.  What  is  he 
but  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  the 
people  he  harries  day  and  night  with 
his  spies  and  proclamations  and  re- 
quisitions 1  Do  not  turn  away  ;  listen. 
Don  Lopez  is  on  board  the  Pearl ;  if 
he  once  can  effect  a  landing  the  people 
will  flock  to  him  in  thousands ;  the 
soldiers  will  go  over  in  regiments — 

"  Attention,  gentlemen,"  cried  the 
Commandant's  distant  voice.  "  The 
wind  freshens :  the  mist  will  rise 
presently ;  we  shall  then  finish  this 
affair  and  go  home  to  dinner." 

Captain  Calvados  knitted  his  brows. 
He  was  not  a  particularly  intelligent 
man,  nor  one  given  to  nice  calcula- 
tions which  did  not  concern  the  tra- 
jectories of  projectiles,  and  he  knew 
Juanita  spoke  the  truth  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  been  trained  to 
certain  habits  of  thought,  and  he 
sincerely  believed  himself  to  be  a 
gentleman.  In  the  code  of  honour  he 
recognised,  and  moreover  took  very 
seriously,  there  were  some  things  (not 
very  many,  but  therefore  the  more 
easily  remembered)  which  a  gentleman 
could  not  do,  and  what  Juanita  sug- 
gested was  one  of  them.  Nevertheless, 
loving  her  intensely  as  he  did,  he 
found  it  harder  to  resist  than  he 
would  have  expected.  No  doubt  he 
might  have  speedily  discovered  some 
method  of  compromise  had  he 
been  better  versed  in  those  arts  of 
self-deceit  which  are  the  peculiar 
prerogative  of  gentlemen  who  live  at 
home  in  ease ;  but  his  life  had  been 
active  and  his  profession  did  not  en- 


courage subtlety  of  thought  or  action. 
Soldier  of  Fortune  as  he  was,  without 
any  personal  devotion  to  his  chief  and 
without  any  very  pronounced  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, yet  the  instincts  of  military 
discipline  reasserted  themselves  at 
this  supreme  moment.  "  Stand  back, 
Juanita,"  he  whispered  hoarsely;  "you 
are  in  danger  ;  they  are  going  to 
begin  again."  Then  finding  she  clung 
mutely  to  him,  he  gently  put  her 
aside,  bidding  her  steal  off  quickly 
while  there  was  yet  time. 

He  had  scarcely  done  this  when 
the  bank  of  cloud  suddenly  grew  thin 
just  where  it  touched  the  ground ; 
and  soon  a  quick-widening  rift  per- 
mitted the  watching  soldiers  to  see 
the  sharp  outlines  of  the  cliff  for  more 
than  a  hundred  yards.  But  the  space 
between  them  and  the  sea  was  one 
vast  mass  of  rolling  vapour  which 
soon  grew  purple  and  then  gray  as  the 
offshore  wind  thinned  away  its 
voluminous  folds,  giving  the  Spaniards 
a  glimpse  of  the  two  ships  holding  off 
with  bellying  topsails,  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  having  evidently  suffered 
badly  from  the  red-hot  cannon  balls,  a 
fire  which  had  broken  out  forward 
not  being  yet  completely  extinguished. 
But  the  uproar  within  and  around 
Puerta  d' Inferno  continued  unabated, 
the  Peninsulares  having  again  effected 
an  entrance  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
ships  in  the  bay  and  the  batteries  on 
the  shore  paused  to  watch  the  fortune 
of  that  desperate  struggle.  The  fort 
had  caught  fire  now,  a  shot  from  the 
standard-battery  having  set  alight 
some  inflammable  supplies  stored  in 
an  absurd  wooden  tower  the  Com- 
mandant had  caused  to  be  erected  a 
month  before. 

The  fight  was  not  long  doubtful. 
Suddenly  a  huge,  quivering  tongue  of 
flame  shot  up  through  the  dissolving 
mists,  and  was  followed  by  a  thunderous 
detonation  that  echoed  from  cliff  to 
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cliff.  Then  a  black  column  of  smoke 
sprang  upward  into  the  quiet  air, 
swaying  slightly  aside  as  the  light 
breeze  touched  it,  and  gradually  ex- 
panding slowly  at  the  summit,  dark- 
ened the  declining  day,  brooding  over 
the  awe-struck  combatants  like  some 
malefic  spirit  restored  to  power  and 
liberty  by  the  agency  of  human 
passions.  Soon  came  a  splashing  in 
the  water,  and  a  pattering  along  the 
shore  as  the  wreck  of  the  ill-fated 
fort  rained  down  on  land  and  sea, 
spreading  afar  the  charred  fragments  of 
what  had  once  been  men.  A  silence 
succeeded,  perhaps  more  impressive 
than  the  explosion  itself ;  and  when 
the  sable  pall  floated  aside,  the  Com- 
mandant saw  where  Puerta  d'lnferno 
had  stood  only  a  crater-like  hollow 
whence  a  horrible  stench  issued. 

This  occurrence  brought  the  action 
to  an  end,  though  the  Pearl  of  the 
Antilles  sent  the  Spaniards  a  volley 
as  she  swung  round  to  cover  the  few 
boats  now  pulling  off  from  the  land 
with  the  survivors  of  the  attacking 
party  ;  but  Don  Diego  did  not  reply, 
his  ammunition  running  perilously 
low,  and  presently  the  vessels  drew 
gradually  away.  The  victory  re- 
mained with  him,  but  the  cost  had 
been  terrible. 

It  was  close  on  midnight.  The 
wearied  Spaniards  were  striving  to 
snatch  a  few  hours'  repose  around 
their  camp-fires ;  the  cavalry  were 
picketed  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
standard-battery,  and  some  half-dozen 
mounted  men,  nodding  in  their  saddles, 
made  a  pretence  of  patrolling  the 
roads  leading  from  the  town.  All 
was  activity  at  the  hacienda  where 
Don  Diego,  his  head  wrapped  in 
bandages,  was  busily  engaged  manu- 
facturing official  accounts  of  the 
engagement,  checking  the  lengthening 
list  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  con- 
tributing at  intervals  to  the  discussions 


which  the  drowsy  officers  around  him 
were  carrying  on  in  low  tones. 

Although  victorious,  his  position 
was  grave.  Deaths,  wounds,  and  de- 
sertions had  reduced  his  command  by 
nearly  two-thirds  ;  there  were  fierce 
murmurings  among  the  native  troops 
who  had  suffered  terribly  from  the 
enemy's  fire ;  the  Peninsulares  were 
utterly  worn  out,  and  he  knew  that 
in  any  sudden  emergency  he  could 
expect  but  little  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion even  from  his  officers,  who  had 
more  than  once  during  the  past  day 
showed  signs  of  incapacity,  the  direct 
result  of  his  own  previous  example. 
He  felt  faintly  that  he  was  responsible 
for  all  this,  and  he  now  strove  to 
restore  their  confidence  in  him  and 
themselves  by  a  display  of  energy 
while  every  nerve  was  crying  out  for 
rest. 

"  You  made  inquiries  about  that 
woman,  Juanita,  everywhere,  Sol  vino1?" 
lie  asked  more  courteously  than  his 
wont,  addressing  a  gray-headed  major 
at  his  side  as  he  thrust  another  dis- 
patch into  its  envelope. 

"  Yes,  Excellency,  everywhere  ex- 
cept in  the  town.  Her  husband 
denies  all  knowledge  of  her ;  he  says 
he  has  not  seen  her  since  last  night. 
I  did  not  care  to  enter  the  town  at 
this  late  hour  on  account  of  those 
cursed  deserters  who  are  vapouring 
there ;  one  or  two  guns  will  settle 
their  business  in  the  morning,  and 
then  we  shall  find  if  she  has  crept  into 
any  of  their  rabbit-burrows." 

"  So  !  that  is  better  ;  there  will  be 
more  time  in  the  morning  too.  Have 
you  caused  the  husband  to  be 
watched  1 " 

"  Yes,  Excellency." 

"  Good ;  I  do  not  suspect  him 
much ;  he  is  an  Aragonese  ;  but  she 
comes  from  this  very  place,  and  is 
probably  in  league  with  those  Creole 
dogs  yonder.  The  husband  may  know 
where  she  is  and  shields  her,  hoping 
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the  thing  will  be  forgotten  ;  but  by 
Heaven,  if  I  can  prove  that  she  is,  as 
I  suspect,  the  woman  who  signalled 
the  Americans,  I'll  hunt  her  down 
though  she  creep  into  the  centre  of 
the  earth  !  I'll  devise  such  tortures 
that  hell  will  be  happiness  by  con- 
trast. Captain  Calvados,  have  you 
seen  anything  of  the  jade  1  She  was 
said  to  have  been  hanging  about 
Punto  del  Caballo  all  day." 

"  No,  sen  or." 

There  was  an  almost  imperceptible 
•pause  before  the  question  was  an- 
swered, the  soldier  meeting  his  com- 
mander's eye  unflinchingly.  Don 
Diego  grinned  in  spite  of  himself. 
The  other  would  have  liked  to  dash 
his  fist  in  His  Excellenc}7's  face,  but 
by  a  great  effort  he  sat  still.  He  had 
never  dreamed  until  this  moment 
that  he  loved  Juanita  so  madly.  It 
was  a  time  of  dissolution,  of  revolt, 
of  dazzling  hopes ;  anything  might 
happen  on  the  little  stage  where  he 
played  his  part,  and  it  had  taken  all 
his  native  strength  of  character  to 
put  aside  the  vision  with  which 
Juanita  had  tempted  him,  for  he 
knew  her  statements  were  not  the 
figments  of  an  angry  woman's  imagin- 
ation. But  then  he  also  realised  the 
possibility  that,  however  brilliant  his 
career  might  be  as  the  liberator  of  an 
oppressed  people,  with  Juanita  as  a 
slightly  damaged  guardian  angel,  it 
all  might  end  quite  prosaically  in  a 
trial  by  court-martial  and  the  death 
of  a  traitor.  He  felt,  too,  that  the 
Commandant  suspected  his  secret, 
and  knowing  the  disposition  of  his 
chief,  held  his  breath  every  time  a 
footstep  crossed  the  courtyard,  lest  it 
should  be  an  escort  bringing  her  back 
a  prisoner. 

Suddenly  the  uncertain  patter  of 
horse-hoofs  sounded  through  the  buz- 
zing of  the  mosquitoes  and  the  low- 
pitched  voices  around  the  table. 
There  was  an  anxious  pause;  the 


Commandant  looked  up  from  a  chart 
he  had  unrolled.  A  shrill  challenge 
jarred  sharply  on  the  silence,  the 
answer  being  lost  in  the  clatter  of 
a  horse  pulled  up  violently.  Then 
followed  the  jingle  of  scabbard  and 
spurs  as  a  rider  leaped  down,  and 
almost  immediately  the  door  was 
thrown  open  to  admit  a  cavalry 
officer  who,  saluting  the  Commandant,, 
came  forward  hastily. 

"Well,  Captain  Mercedes?"  said 
Don  Diego,  steadying  his  voice 
gallantly  as  he  read  the  other's 
agitated  face. 

"  I  am  directed  to  inform  your 
Excellency,"  began  the  officer,  when 
he  paused,  the  dull  reports  of  distant 
musketry  crossing  his  words. 

"  Some  thieves  looting  in  the  town," 
remarked  the  Commandant  with  ela- 
borate indifference.  "  I  do  not  fancy 
they  will  find  much,  though,  for  by 
my  soul,  gentlemen,  they  have  come 
a  little  too  late  !  Ah  !— but  you  were 
saying  ?  " 

"  I  arn  ordered  to  report,  sefior, 
that  one  of  the  American  ships  has 
returned,  and  is  endeavouring  to  slip 
up  the  harbour  unobserved ;  she  was 
drawing  quickly  in  when  a  vedette 
sighted  her." 

There  was  a  slight  movement 
amongst  the  officers  and  an  expres-. 
sion  on  some  of  their  faces  which 
an  unsympathetic  Anglo-Saxon  ob- 
server would  have  described  inele- 
gantly as  funk.  They  certainly 
realised  their  own  position  vividly, 
and  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  enemy,  guessing  their  weakness 
and  knowing  the  uselessness  of  the 
fort,  had  merely  gone  off  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  was  now  returning  to 
annihilate  them. 

Major  Sol  vino,  an  old  soldier,  see- 
ing this  swore  grimly.  "  You  said 
a  vedette,  captain,"  he  observed ; 
"  were  there  not  sentries  posted  near 
the  fort  ? " 
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The  officer  tucked  his  sabre  under 
his  arm,  and  twisted  his  short  peaked 
beard.  "Assuredly,"  he  replied,  "a 
little  above  it,  near  the  battery  ;  but 
they  can  see  well  from  one  side  only, 
and  the  enemy  came  up  on  the  other, 
from  behind  the  great  wall  of  cliffs 
running  back  into  the  harbour.  The 
night,  too,  is  one  of  the  darkest  I 
have  ever  known." 

He  did  not  like  to  say  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  startled  faces  that  the 
man  on  duty  there  was  now  lying 
stark  and  cold  with  a  gash  across  his 
throat.  Possibly  Don  Diego  under- 
stood, for  he  asked  no  other  question, 
but  thrusting  aside  the  chart,  buckled 
on  his  sword-belt  with  a  decisive 
snap. 

"  The  fortune  of  war,  gentlemen," 
he  said  smiling.  "  There  is  no  more 
rest  for  the  soldier  on  active  service 
than  for  the  sinner ;  we  must  be 
always  doing.  Poor  handfuls  of  dust, 
here  to-day,  away  to-morrow,  we  are 
sure  of  only  one  thing,  the  noble 
death  of  a  soldier.  As  old  Cicero 
says,  die  we  must ;  but  to  us  men  of 
the  sword  it  at  least  is  given  to 
gloriously  seek  in  the  service  of  our 
country  that  uncertain  hour  of  certain 
death  !  "  The  gentlemen  of  Spain 
made  a  slight  stirring  with  their 
spurred  heels,  and  a  not  too  critical 
ear  might  have  construed  the  sound 
into  a  patriotic  commentary  on  the 
martial  words.  "  As  it  is,"  continued 
the  Commandant  tersely,  "  things 
could  not  have  happened  more  luckily ; 
we  will  give  those  rascal  Americanos 
a  lesson.  Captain  Mercedes,  go  at 
once  to  the  cavalry  lines  and  get  the 
men  into  their  saddles  as  quietly  as 
possible,  and  as  quickly  as  you  can  ; 
then  let  every  approach  from  the  town 
be  occupied, — you  understand  ?  " 

"Yes,  seiior." 

"  And  get  the  infantry  up ;  there 
must  be  quite  a  regiment  snoring  in 
the  plantation  outside  ;  but  quietly, 


quietly.      I  shall    see  to  the  battei'ies 
myself." 

The  officer  saluted  and  withdrew  ; 
the  men  at  the  table  involuntarily 
glanced  at  their  leader  who  had  by 
this  time  manfully  struggled  to  his 
feet.  The  noise  of  the  fusillade  from 
the  town  sounded  sharper.  "  That  is 
a  ruse,"  he  remarked,  nodding  in  the 
direction  ;  "  it  is  evidently  part  of  a 
concerted  plan.  We  are  to  be  drawn 
off  to  the  town  while  the  Americans 
land  at  the  fort.  Well,  there  is  first 
a  little  surprise  in  store  for  them  ;  we  • 
shall  see  how  our  mine  works.  If 
this  be  the  second  ship,  she  will  prob- 
ably sail  over  it  as  the  other  was 
about  to  do  to-day  until  she  saw  those 
signals  ;  you  remember  how  suddenly 
she  luffed  1 "  The  officers,  now  on 
their  feet  also  and  stretching  their 
cramped  limbs,  chorused  assent.  "  We 
have,  however,  provided  against  that 
this  time,"  the  Commandant  went  on. 
"  I  shall  give  the  firing  of  the  mine  to 
you,  Captain  Calvados  ;  you  can  easily 
slip  down  the  cliff  in  the  darkness, 
but  you  will  want  some  one  to  watch 
the  rope.  Where  is  the  sergeant  of 
the  guard  ? " 

A  dozen  voices  answered  the  ques- 
tion by  repeating  it  in  varying  tones 
of  impatience  outside,  and  presently  a 
man  entered.  Saluting  respectfully, 
he  stood  at  attention,  framed  against 
the  blackness  of  the  night.  It  was 
Sergeant  Miguel. 

The  scarred  face  of  the  Commandant 
broke  into  a  smile.  "  That  is  good," 
he  remarked  genially ;  "I  only  wish 
we  were  all  as  wide  awake  as  you, 
Sergeant.  You  will  accompany  Cap- 
tain Calvados  to  the  harbour  cliff  on 
this  side  the  standard-battery,  and 
steady  the  rope-ladder  while  he  de- 
scends to  fire  the  mine  should  it  prove 
necessary.  The  rope  is  here,  I  think  ; 
I  saw  it  this  morning, — yes,  there  it 
is  under  those  cloaks.  Your  signal, 
Captain,  will  be  the  firing  of  my  pistol. 
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I  need  scarcely  impress  upon  you  both 
that  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary. 
You  understand,  Sergeant  1  " 

"Yes,  seilor."  The  man  stood 
erect  again  at  attention  •  he  had 
swiftly  gathered  up  a  great  coil  of 
rope  lying  in  a  corner,  and  slung  it 
deftly  over  his  shoulder.  Calvados 
left  his  place  and  saluting  the  Com- 
mandant approached  the  door.  Miguel 
stood  aside,  saluting  also  ;  the  pre- 
occupied officer  glanced  at  him  care- 
lessly, lifting  his  hand  a  second  time 
mechanically  in  reply,  but  did  not 
note  the  evil  smile  which  hardened  on. 
his  subordinate's  face  as  he  stepped 
into  the  hall. 

The  night  was  indeed  dark,  and  its 
gloom  seemed  deeper  to  the  eyes  of 
Calvados  fresh  from  the  lighted  room. 
It  was  a  little  after  midnight,  and  a 
keen  shifting  wind  chilled  him  to  the 
marrow  as  he  stumbled  along  in  the 
patch  of  light  made  by  the  Sergeant's 
lantern.  Presently  they  emerged  from 
the  plantation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
hacienda,  and  hurrying  forward  fast 
as  the  roughness  of  the  way  permitted, 
soon  found  themselves  on  a  line  with 
the  irregular  earthworks  where  the 
Spanish  flag  tossed  its  torn  folds 
haughtily  in  the  breeze.  Here  they 
diverged  to  the  left,  picking  their  way 
slowly  among  the  mangled  bodies  of 
men  and  horses  scattered  about  in 
awful  confusion.  At  length  they 
reached  a  point  which  marked  the 
highest  elevation  of  the  cliff,  and 
after  a  hurried  search  found  the  stake 
indicating  the  spot  where  the  ladder 
should  be  lowered  over  the  sheer  wall 
of  descending  rock  to  the  little  plat- 
form on  which  had  been  fixed  the 
rude  machinery  for  exploding  the  sub- 
marine mine. 

"  Here  is  the  place,  sefior,"  whis- 
pered Miguel,  and  he  began  cautiously 
to  pay  out  the  rope,  having  first  slipped 
the  noosed  end  over  the  post.  Calva- 
dos stood  erect  and  looked  around. 


It  was  night,  night  everywhere,  en- 
veloping all  things  in  so  deep  a  pall 
that  the  misty  stars  could  scarce  shine 
through.  Far  below  he  heard  the 
measured  wash  of  the  sea  as  it  gently 
broke  against  the  rocks,  and  mingled 
with  it  other  sounds  now  faintly 
strident  like  the  abrupt  cries  of  dis- 
tant gulls,  now  murmurously  rustling 
like  the  near  fluttering  of  their  wings, 
but  which  he  guessed  to  be  the  creak- 
ing of  stealthily  worked  windlasses. 

Sergeant  Miguel  rose  from  his  knees. 
"  They  are  lowering  boats,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "I  hear  the  noise  of  the 
pulleys.  The  ship  must  be  quite 
close ;  hark  how  her  sails  crackle. 
The  line  is  ready,  seiior." 

Captain  Calvados  roused  himself, 
glanced  at  the  loop  round  the  post, 
and  then  putting  his  sword  softly 
upon  the  grass,  slipped  over  the  brow 
of  the  cliff.  For  a  moment  he  hung 
there,  besieged  by  a  host  of  thronging 
memories,  then  setting  his  face,  he 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  went 
slowly  down  into  the  darkness. 

He  had  barely  disappeared  when 
Sergeant  Miguel  crept  to  the  post, 
and  unsheathing  his  sword-bayonet, 
began  to  pick  at  the  knot,  but  sud- 
denly desisted  as  the  light  of  a  lantern 
flashed  for  a  moment  close  to  him. 
Looking  seaward,  he  observed  that 
the  signal  was  instantly  answered  for 
as  brief  a  space  of  time.  Drawing 
back,  he  awaited  developments,  his 
cropped  head  and  pointed  ears  giving 
him  the  aspect  of  some  fierce,  stealthy 
animal  watching  its  prey. 

Presently,  something  at  arm's  length 
took  shape  out  of  the  darkness  and 
became  a  woman's  face.  It  was  Ju- 
anita's ;  the  Sergeant  smiled.  Hus- 
band and  wife  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes  for  one  burning  second,  but  the 
woman  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Miguel,  my  little  Miguel,"  she 
whispered,  pressing  close  to  him  across 
the  line  which  was  vibrating  gently 
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as  Calvados  slowly  descended,  "  I  am 
so  glad  thou  art  safe.  Is  there  any 
danger  now  1  What  art  thou  doing 
there  1 " 

"  Holding  this  rope,  mia  cara  ;  there 
is  an  officer  going  down  to  fire  the 
mine." 

"  What  officer  ?  " 

"  Ah,  ah,  little  dove,  how  curious 
thou  art !  Nay,  give  me  a  kiss  and  I 
shall  tell  thee.  A  husband  should 
know  his  wife's  lips  like  a  paternoster, 
and  I  have  almost  forgotten  the  way 
to  thine.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be  ; 
come  !  " 

She  pushed  the  dripping  strands  of 
hair  from  her  face  and  mutely  offered 
him  her  scarlet  mouth.  "  Ah,  now 
tell  me  !  " 

"  It  is  the  Commandant." 

Slash, — the  knife,  which  had  been 
in  the  woman's  garter  a  moment 
before,  flashed  in  her  hand  now,  and 
one  shearing  blow  had  severed  the 
rope  close  to  the  post.  There  was  a 
cry  from  the  depths  below,  and  then 
a  faint  crash. 

"  Go  down  to  hell,"  shrieked 
Juanita,  "  and  take  my  curse  with 
thee,  thou  black-souled  would-be 
adulterer  !  "  The  last  epithet  was 
partly  for  the  benefit  of  Miguel,  and 
partly  an  unconscious  expression  of 
the  doctrine  which  Juanita  of  course 
held,  that  a  sin  intended  was  a  sin 
committed. 

The  Sergeant  laughed.  "Juanita, 
dearest,"  he  said,  rising  and  with- 
drawing her  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
whither  she  had  rushed  so  that  her 
voice  might  reach  the  thing  upon  the 
rocks  below,  ere  the  life  had  been  com- 
pletely battered  out  of  it ;  "  Juanita, 
sweet,  faithful  wife,  I  have  made  a 
mistake.  It  was  a  joke ; — it  is 
Captain  Calvados,  not  the  Command- 
ant." 

She  swung  round,  glaring  at  him 
like  a  wild  cat,  the  lurid  reflection 


from  a  flaming  belfry  in  the  town 
lighting  up  both  their  faces.  A  sharp 
order  rang  out,  there  was  the  sound 
of  running  feet,  the  clink  of  a  scab- 
bard, and  the  form  of  Don  Diego, 
pistol  in  hand,  sprang  from  the  dark- 
ness. 

The  woman  screamed.  "  Devil !  " 
she  hissed,  recoiling  before  her  hus- 
band. "  Devil  !  "  Then  she  sprang 
at  him  with  uplifted  knife,  but  at 
that  exact  moment  the  Commandant 
fired,  and,  with  the  bullet  in  her  heart, 
Juanita  fell  dead  at  Miguel's  feet. 

There  was  no  answering  explosion. 
Don  Diego  passed  rapidly  across  the 
illuminated  patch  of  ground  and  saw 
at  a  glance  the  cut  rope.  Lifting  his 
eyebrows  he  looked  round.  "  How 
did  this  happen  1  "  he  asked  quietly, 
but  received  no  reply. 

Sergeant  Miguel  had  sunk  down 
beside  his  wife  and  was  drawing  the 
still  twitching  arms  about  his  neck. 
At  the  same  instant  a  lance  of  light 
from  the  burning  tower  flung  the  ship 
on  the  bay  into  brilliant  relief,  and  the 
Spanish  guns  roared  a  terrible  welcome 
from  the  cliff. 

Don  Diego  turned  away,  having 
other  things  to  think  of.  The  Pearl 
was  answering  briskly.  The  action 
did  not,  however,  last  long.  Finding 
her  enemy  prepared,  the  American 
ship  recalled  the  boats  she  had 
lowered,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
off-shore  wind,  drifted  gradually  away, 
while  yells  of  panic  came  through  the 
flame-riven  night  from  the  town  where 
the  silent  troopers  were  hacking  the 
mutineers  by  the  light  of  blazing 
rafters,  and  ere  the  lovely  dawn  came 
flashing  from  the  east  all  was  over. 

When  morning  broke,  a  sentry 
found  near  the  standard-battery  a  man 
holding  a  dead  woman  in  his  arms  and 
babbling  insanely.  It  was  Sergeant 
Miguel. 

Don  Diego  received  a  new  Order. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BY  the  time  Hugh  returned  to  his 
own  room  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock, 
and  ideas  of  dinner  began  to  float 
through  his  mind.  But  now  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself.  His  cook 
was  laid  up,  and  he  had  heard  quite 
enough  from  John  Smith  of  the  deadly 
Tangena  poison  and  the  natives'  skill 
in  administering  it,  to  keep  him  from 
any  of  Rahatra's  concoctions,  even 
without  Neni  Be's  warnings.  The 
dilemma  was  sufficiently  awkward, 
though  it  had  its  ridiculous  side.  On 
the  ground  lay  the  two  ducks  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  with  his 
first  two  barrels,  before  discovering 
that  he  had  left  the  rest  of  his 
cartridges  behind  him.  He  hesitated 
in  fretful  perplexity  ;  he  could  not  eat 
the  birds  raw,  yet  his  ideas  of  cooking 
were  of  the  most  visionary  order.  At 
this  moment  one  of  the  slaves  came 
up  with  a  message  that  Neni  Be  would 
like  to  see  him. 

He  followed  the  messenger  to  the 
store-shed  where  in  a  dark  corner  the 
old  woman  had  her  lair.  She  lay  on 
her  chest  to  avoid  rubbing  her  wounds, 
which  one  of  the  slaves  had  carefully 
dressed  with  a  poultice  of  native  herbs. 
As  Hugh  came  up  she  showed  her 
two  remaining  teeth  in  a  feeble  grin 
of  welcome. 
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"  The  master  has  not  finished  me 
yet.  I  was  a  fool  to  lose  my  senses 
with  fear.  I  should  have  known  that 
the  Vazaha  would  have  saved  me." 

"  I'm  afraid,  Neni,  it  was  the  car- 
tridges I  forgot  that  saved  you  ;  other- 
wise I  should  not  have  known  what 
was  happening.  Are  you  much 
hurt  ? " 

"  No,  no,"  said  Neni  cheerfully ; 
"  to-morrow  I  shall  be  nearly  well 
But  what  will  the  Vazaha  do  for 
food  ?  " 

"Just  what  I  was  wondering,"  said 
Hugh. 

"  Did  you  shoot  anything  1 " 
"  Yes,  two  ducks." 
"  Bring  them  here,"  said  Ne*ni.      "  I. 
will  make  one  of  the  slaves  cook  them 
for   you,  and  you  must  eat  them  till 
to-morrow    when     I     can    serve    you 
again    myself.       Also   give     the  same 
slave    a    little    money,   and    she    will 
bring  you  a  share  of  her  rice." 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  am  in  any 
danger  of —  -"  began  Hugh. 

"  No  one  knows,"  said  Neni,  looking 
cautiously  round,  to  see  that  they  were 
alone.  "  Rahatra  loves  you  ;  that  I 
can  see,  being  myself  a  woman.  She 
knows  that  you  intend  soon  to  go  to 
your  country  again,  so  that  she  will 
never  see  you  any  more.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

He  nodded,  with   a  strong   inward 
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conviction  that  the  last  person  he 
would  ever  seek  to  meet  again  would 
be  Dumazel's  beautiful  mistress. 

"  Rahatra  would  rather  you  died 
than  went  away  without  loving  her," 
went  on  Neni  conclusively.  "  Perhaps 
she  has  not  yet  tried  to  give  you  of 
her  medicine,  but  if  she  has,  then  you 
have  already  escaped  death,  Vazaha, 
for  the  medicine  is  strong  and  gives 
wisdom.  It  teaches  many  things  ;  by 
it  you  may  learn  what  shall  come  to 
you  when  your  body  is  stiff  and  cold, 
and  your  eyes  are  sightless." 

"  But  she  would  not  dare —  '  he 
began.  "  If  anything  happened  to  me 
here,  my  friends  in  Tamatave,  and  in 
England  too,  would  soon  revenge  me. 
She  must  know  that." 

"  And  what  good  would  revenge 
be  to  you  when  you  are  dead  1 "  asked 
Neni  very  pertinently.  "  Women  do 
not  wait  to  think  of  those  things.  I 
know  my  own  people,  and  I  know  too 
the  signs  that  have  been  sent  you. 
The  snare  of  the  tresses,  and  the 
burial  earth,  and  the  death  stones, — 
all  these  you  have  had — they  are 
not  empty  things  !  " 

He  sat  down  perplexedly  upon  a 
sack  of  rice,  feeling  that,  if  once  he 
emerged  scatheless  from  his  present 
awkward  position,  his  taste  for  study- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  un- 
civilised people  would  be  amply  satis- 
fied for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life. 
And  the  image  of  Phoebe  rose  before 
him  more  clearly  than  before.  Must 
he  lose  her  again,  lose  her  for  ever  now 
that  he  had  just  found  her  again  1 
Must  he  die  alone  and  murdered  in 
this  remote  spot  1 

"  There  is  another  woman,"  said 
old  Ne"ni  suddenly,  and  he  looked  up 
to  find  her  intently  watching  him  ; 
"  one  the  Vazaha  loves  well  in  his  own 
country.  He  wishes  to  see  her  again. 
Is  it  not  so  1  Do  not  be  afraid, 
Vazaha  ;  your  stone  fell  clear  into  the 
Place  of  Luck.  You  shall  return  in 


safety,  for  so  the  power  has  decreed. 
Go  now,"  she  continued.  "  All  to- 
day here  in  the  quiet  I  will  think 
within  myself  what  may  be  done. 
Eat  nothing  but  what  I  send.  To- 
morrow I  shall  again  stand  on  my 
feet.  I  too  am  a  woman ;  I  have 
wits." 

Hugh  emerged  into  the  sunlight, 
feeling  as  if  he  were  leaving  a  sibyl's 
cave.  His  disposition  was  not  par- 
ticulai'ly  philosophical,  but  the  re- 
flection was  forced  upon  him  that 
after  all  Fortune,  though  considered  a 
fickle  and  perhaps  impulsive  and  irre- 
sponsible goddess,  does  occasionally 
equalise  the  lot  of  human  beings  in  a 
surprising  way.  Here  was  he,  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  well-born, 
gently  nurtured,  having  received  an 
ample  and  sufficient  education,  and 
yet  totally  dependent  for  everything 
upon  this  wrinkled,  untaught  old 
savage.  For  once  Strength  clung  to 
Weakness,  and  Wisdom  was  fain  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Ignorance,  that  she 
might  listen  and  be  wise  to  her  own 
salvation. 

Although  his  estimate  of  M.  Duma- 
zel's  character  had  not  risen  since  the 
events  just  recorded,  Hugh  had  no 
wish  to  manifest  any  malice,  and  he 
joined  the  planter  later  on  when,  in 
the  cool  of  the  afternoon,  he  was 
sauntering  among  his  coffee-bushes. 
The  application  of  brute  force  has  an 
exceedingly  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
genus  bully,  to  which  Dumazel  be- 
longed. He  accepted  the  situation, 
and  they  conversed  amicably  enough, 
while  Hugh  tried  not  to  see  how 
rainbow-coloured  was  one  side  of  his 
host's  face,  nor  how  the  loss  of  a  tooth 
added  to  the  unprepossessingness  of 
his  appearance. 

At  noon  next  day  Neni  Be  brought 
him  some  food.  She  limped  very 
slightly,  and  her  back  was  a  trifle 
more  bowed  than  before,  but  other- 
wise she  seemed  to  have  recovered. 
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"  To-morrow  at  dawn  we  start,"  she 
said  in  a  whisper.  "  One  of  the  slave 
girls  saw  Rahatra  seeking  Tangena 
this  morning ;  now  the  thing  is 
sure." 

"  But  how  can  I  start  ?  "  said  Hugh. 
"Rainkettaka  has  not  returned 
and— 

"  I  know  the  village  where  he  was 
to  meet  your  men,"  said  Neni  Be  ; 
"  and  I  know  the  way  to  it.  We 
must  leave  as  soon  as  it  is  light  to- 
morrow, and  by  sundown,  if  he  has 
not  already  started,  we  shall  meet 
him.  If  he  has  gone,  I  will  think  of 
something  else,  but  you  must  go. 
The  slave  who  cooked  for  you  hates 
Rahatra,  and  fears  her ;  it  was  she 
who  told  me  of  the  Tangena.  Rain- 
kettaka can  come  back  here  for  your 
things." 

Even  long  afterwards,  when  Hugh 
was  able  to  look  back  upon  this 
escape,  he  could  never  divest  it  of  its 
dream-like  qualities ;  memory  only 
seemed  to  add  to  them.  That  night 
he  locked  away  sundry  papers  in  his 
strong  leather- cove  red  writing-case, 
and  sealed  it  carefully.  Next,  having 
made  up  a  small  bundle  of  necessaries 
for  his  march,  he  loaded  his  gun  and 
filled  his  cartridge-belt ;  and  then, 
having  put  a  week's  board-money  into 
an  envelope  directed  to  Dumazel,  he 
left  it  on  the  table  in  lieu  of  notice 
or  leave-taking.  Finally  he  said  his 
prayers  and,  in  spite  of  his  excitement, 
fell  asleep  directly  he  lay  down. 

He  started  upright  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
to  find  Neni  Be  standing  beside  him, 
her  finger  on  her  lip.  In  a  very  few 
moments  he  was  ready,  and  set  forth 
carrying  his  gun  while  Neni  took 
possession  of  his  bundle.  Outside  a 
tumult  of  light  was  in  the  heavens, 
the  languid  waning  moon  growing 
gradually  more  colourless  as  the 
eastern  glow  increased.  The  air  held 
a  fresh  sweet  purity,  a  newness  of  in- 


vigoration,  as  they  passed  silently 
down  the  path  between  the  dew-laden 
coffee-bushes,  and  stole  away  towards 
the  deserted  village. 

Neni  Be  shivered  a  little  as  they 
passed  the  burial  place  of  those  for- 
gotten dead  who  had  once  dwelt  there, 
but  Hugh  paused  for  a  moment  to 
survey  the  large  tomb,  while  there 
flashed  once  more  before  him  a  vision 
of  the  loneliness  and  hopelessness  he 
had  witnessed  there.  Then  he  went 
quickly  on  to  rejoin  the  old  woman 
who  had  slackened  her  pace  to  wait  for 
him. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  trials 
and  fatigues  of  that  day,  when  Hugh 
supported  life  upon  rice  and  manioc 
cooked  together  and  squeezed  into  a 
tough  unappetising  mass  which  nothing 
but  real  hunger  could  have  induced 
him  to  touch.  It  was  fortunate,  how- 
ever, that  Neni  Be  had  had  the  fore- 
thought to  tie  up  a  few  of  these  cakes 
in  a  corner  of  her  lamba,  or  they 
would  have  had  nothing  to  eat  at  all. 
His  guide  went  by  a  short  track 
known  only  to  the  natives,  which 
followed  unfrequented  ways.  Fortu- 
nately they  passed  a  herdsman's  hut 
about  mid-day,  where  the  man  gave 
them  some  bananas  and  rice  and 
showed  them  a  good  spring  of  water. 
He  had  been  at  the  village  they  were 
bound  for  only  a  couple  of  days  ago, 
and  was  able  to  assure  them  that  they 
would  there  find  Rainkettaka  and  all 
the  men.  Their  departure  for  Fara- 
vohitra  had  been  delayed  by  a 
wedding-feast  which  they  resolved  to 
share,  and  he,  the  herdsman,  had 
driven  down  four  beasts  to  be 
slaughtered  for  the  merry-making. 
To-day  every  one  was  resting  after 
the  orgie  ;  to-morrow  at  sunrise  they 
would  all  start  to  fetch  the  Vazaha  ; 
he  had  heard  them  speak  of  it. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  Rain- 
kettaka, flirting  with  a  plump  damsel 
behind  a  bush  just  outside  the  village, 
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abruptly  relinquished  his  amusement 
as  he  beheld  a  most  unusual  spectacle, 
at  the  sight  of  which  the  said  damsel 
fled  in  confusion.  Hugh,  limping  with 
fatigue,  his  face  burned  and  blistered 
by  the  sun,  his  clothes  slit  in  many 
places  by  thorns,  stood  before  him. 
Close  by  was  Neni  Be,  apparently  little 
the  worse  for  her  exertions. 

"  Dre  !  "  cried  Rainkettaka,  throw- 
ing up  his  hands,  and  rushing  towards 
his  master  to  take  his  gun  and  belt. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?  In  two  days 
I  should  have  brought  back  the 
bearers  and  porters  to  fetch  the 
Vazaha  !  " 

But  Hugh  was  too  much  exhausted 
by  his  long  day  under  the  tropical 
sun  to  enter  into  any  explanations  ; 
and  as  Neni  instantly  began  a  voluble 
account  of  all  the  events  of  the  past 
few  days  in  her  native  tongue,  Rain- 
kettaka's  curiosity  was  soon  amply 
satisfied.  Twenty  times  he  blamed 
himself  in  the  most  energetic  language 
for  having  left  the  stranger  whom  the 
great  Vazaha  Smeeto  had  confided  to 
his  care ;  and  yet,  as  he  wound  up,  it 
was  hardly  his  fault ;  he  had  merely 
done  as  he  was  told  ;  he  trusted  that 
his  master  would,  so  far  as  possible, 
ignore  his  own  absence  during  the 
dangers  with  which  he  had  been 
threatened,  when  he  related  his  ad- 
ventures to  the  great  Vazaha  Snieeto  ; 
he  also  trusted,  &c.,  etc. 

To  this  effusion,  pronounced  in  the 
vilest  Creole  French  and  with  all  the 
interminable  loquacity  of  a  native, 
Hugh  replied  very  shortly  indeed, 
being  hungry  and  tired.  "  Things 
will  be  all  right,  Rainkettaka,  if  you 
find  me  a  hut  and  a  Led  and  some 
food  at  once  ;  but  if  you  chatter  there 
much  longer,  I  shall  send  you  back  to 
Tamatave  alone,  and  get  Neni  Be  to 
wait  on  me." 

This  threat  had  the  desired  effect. 
Within  a  very  short  time  Hugh  found 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  tolerably 


comfortable  hut,  in  one  corner  of 
which  some  bundles  of  rice  straw, 
covered  with  clean  mats,  formed  a 
bed  which  no  tired  traveller  would  be 
inclined  to  quarrel  with.  It  was 
arranged  that  Rainkettaka  with  the 
baggage-carriers  should  go  next  day 
to  Faravohitra,  -while  Hugh,  after  a 
couple  of  days'  rest  in  the  village, 
would  proceed  down  country  by  slow 
stages,  so  that  his  luggage  might  over- 
take him.  As  for  Neni  Be,  it  was 
arranged  between  Rainkettaka  and 
herself  that  the  former,  if  questioned, 
would  not  have  seen  her,  a  fabrication 
which  would  give  colour  to  a  tale  she 
had  told  one  of  her  fellow-slaves,  to 
the  effect  that  she  intended  to  run 
away  to  some  of  her  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island. 

Next  morning  Hugh  consulted  in 
his  pocket-book  the  dates  of  the 
departures  of  the  mail-steamers  from 
Tamatave,  and  found  to  his  disappoint- 
ment that  he  could  not  possibly  catch 
the  Cape  mail  by  which  his  letter  had 
gone.  What  was  worse  was  the 
lack  of  any  regular  connection  with 
the  French  vessel  sailing  for  Mar- 
seilles from  Saint  Denis  in  Reunion 
a  fortnight  later,  by  which  he  might 
have  reached  England  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Cape  mail  following  a 
longer  route. 

Accordingly  he  resigned  himself  as 
best  he  could  to  the  delay ;  but  now 
that  he  felt  freed  from  the  atmosphere 
of  intrigue,  suspicion,  and  excitement 
in  which  he  had  spent  the  past  few 
days,  this  enforced  inaction  was  very 
trying.  His  mind,  now  grown  calm 
and  able  to  contemplate  the  near  future 
without  apprehension,  was  for  ever  full 
of  the  thought  of  the  woman  whose 
charm  was  daily  strengthened  by 
memory.  Gradually  and  without 
effort  little  'details  floated  into  his 
mind,  shreds  of  occurrence  belonging 
to  the  time  about  which  his  memory 
had  been  so  strangely  oblivious.  He 
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knew  now  where  he  had  first  seen  the 
weed- grown  ditch  surrounding  the 
fortified  village  where  they  did  not 
kill  the  crocodile.  It  was  in  a  certain 
shady  English  lane,  from  which  a  little 
rough  wooden  wicket  on  its  further 
side  led  straight  into  Paradise.  A 
vision  rose  before  him  of  an  old 
wooden  bench  and  a  girlish  figure  that 
sat  thereon  with  him.  He  could  see 
the  gleam  of  the  sunlight  on  her 
shining  hair,  the  tinge  of  colour  on 
her  cheek,  the  long  lashes  that  shaded 
her  downcast  eyes.  And  so  his  thoughts 
would  wander  on  in  a  series  of  retro- 
spects that  seemed  to  him  so  like  the 
fabled  Fata  Morgana  transferred  to 
mental  regions,  that  he  sometimes 
dreaded  lest  he  might  one  day  dis- 
cover his  fancied  happiness  to  be  an 
illusion  after  all. 

The  longest  journey,  however,  must 
come  to  an  end  at  some  time,  and  one 
evening  at  sunset,  Hugh  was  ferried 
across  the  Ivondru  river,  to  find  wait- 
ing for  him  on  the  opposite  shore  the 
Yazaha  Smeeto  himself. 

"  Your  runner  got  in  yesterday 
night,"  said  the  merchant,  "  so  I  was 
well  warned  and  able  to  meet  you. 
How  have  you  enjoyed  your  expedi- 
tion 1  Killed  anything  worth  carry- 
ing home  1  You're  looking  stronger 
and  better  than  when  you  started. 
How  do  you  feel  1 " 

"  Thanks,  I  feel  particularly  well," 
rejoined  Hugh  as  soon  as  he  had 
released  his  hand  from  the  other's 
cordial  grip.  "  When  does  the  next 
mail-steamer  for  Europe  start  1  I 
must  get  home  as  soon  as  possible." 

Mr.  Smith  was  not  without  his 
experiences  of  humanity  of  both 
sexes.  "  Running  away  from  a  petti- 
coat 1 "  he  asked,  a  half-smile  curving 
the  corners  of  his  shrewd  mouth. 

"N — no — that  is,  *not  exactly," 
answered  Hugh  with  some  confusion. 

"  Running  home  to  one  perhaps  1 " 
hazarded  his  companion. 


"  Well,  perhaps,"  answered  the 
younger  man. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Smith. 
"  I've  no  business  to  be  catechising 
you  in  this  way  about  your  private 
concerns.  But  human  nature  is  very 
interesting, — at  least  I  have  always 
found  it  so." 

That  evening  under  the  shade  of 
his  friend's  hospitable  verandah,  Hugh 
gave  him  a  succinct  account  of  his 
various  adventures.  They  interested 
Smith  so  much  that  he  several  times 
let  his  pipe  go  out  for  want  of 
attention.  "  So  you  expect  to  find 
Mistress  Phoebe  as  you  left  her,  eh  1 " 
he  said  after  an  interval  of  silence. 

"  Well,  I  hope  so,"  answered  Hugh. 
"  I  feel  the  same  to  her  ;  I  don't  see 
why  she  should  have  changed." 

"  The  fire  of  love  takes  a  deal  of 
fanning,"  observed  Smith  reflectively, 
"  to  keep  it  up  well,  that  is.  Don't 
you  think  you've  rather  neglected  that 
process  just  lately  ?  " 

"  But  how  could  I  help  it  ?  "  said 
Hugh.  "  That  confounded  knock  on 
the  head  did  for  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Smith;  "still  you'd 
better  not  be  too  cocksure.  The 
lady's  memory  may  have  lapsed  as 
well,  you  know,"  he  added  drily. 

"  No  !  "  answered  the  lover  impetu- 
ously. "  She  would  be  faithful  to  me, 
I  know." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Smith  rising  and 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
with  something  like  a  sigh,  "  let  us 
hope  that  it  will  be  so.  I've  no  busi- 
ness to  be  sowing  doubt  in  your  mind  ; 
it's  thankless  work.  If  my  caution 
isn't  needed,  you'll  think  of  me  as  an 
ignorant  fool  ;  if  it  is,  you'll  curse  me 
for  a  bird  of  ill  omen.  Only  remem- 
ber this,  my  lad.  If  the  girl's  true 
and  has  stood  by  you,  you'll  have  an 
uncommonly  rare  blessing  to  thank  the 
Almighty  for ;  one  that  has  never 
come  my  way,"  he  added  almost  sadly, 
as  he  lit  his  candle  and  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

ALTHOUGH  he  felt  that  another 
interview  with  Phoebe  would  be  most 
painful  to  him,  and  although  he  was 
by  no  means  anxious  to  meet  either 
Mason  Sawbridge  or  Anthony  Holson, 
still  on  the  principle  of  the  moth  and 
the  candle,  Bryant,  within  a  week,  felt 
compelled  to  take  another  constitu- 
tional along  the  Worthing  road  past 
the  lonely  little  house  they  had  hired. 
When  he  saw,  swinging  upon  its  gate, 
a  board  announcing  that  it  was  To  Let, 
he  could  hardly  tell  whether  dismay  or 
relief  was  his  most  paramount  sensa- 
tion. All  the  time  he  plodded  steadily 
on  to  fulfil  his  self-imposed  exercise 
(only  undertaken  from  a  strong  sense 
of  duty),  lie  was  mentally  considering 
Phcebe's  position.  After  all,  why 
would  his  persistent  feeling  of  regret 
for  her  intrude  itself  1  It  was  illogical, 
foolish,  sentimental.  He  called  him- 
self very  hard  names  for  entertaining 
such  sensations.  The  woman  was  old 
enough  to  judge  for  herself;  and  if 
weak  enough,  as  it  appeared,  to  allow 
an  unwelcome  suitor  to  successfully 
press  himself,  clearly  she  would  be 
better  off  with  a  husband  to  look  after 
her.  The  chance  of  Holson  being 
innocent  of  the  suspected  murder  was 
quite  as  strong  as  that  of  his  guilt. 
Phoebe  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
In  time  she  would  no  doubt  become 
reconciled  to  her  lot  in  life,  and  would 
settle  down  to  enjoy  it  as  best  she 
could.  He  knew  she  had  been  fond 
of  Hugh  Strong,  but  according  to 
Bryant's  theory  (which  perhaps,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  the  correct  one), 
women's  affections  were  a  facile  and 
interchangeable  kind  of  material, 
which  they  dealt  out  by  the  yard 
for  the  clothing  of  such  male  objects 
as  presented  themselves  with  a  plea 
for  the  amorous  garb. 

If  Hugh  had  remembered  her,  if  he 


had  ever  by  word  or  sign  given  a 
hint  of  returning  recollection,  Bryant 
would  not  have  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
even  with  Phoebe's  affairs  in  their  pre- 
sent condition,  to  let  her  know  of  it. 
As  it  was,  that  year  of  his  life  which 
held  all  his  friend's  connection  with  her, 
had  been  apparently  dropped  out  of 
his  existence  for  ever.  In  some  ways 
this  cautious  bachelor  was  conscious 
of  a  certain  guilty  satisfaction  at  the 
strong  hand  which  Fate  had  extended 
in  this  matter.  He  did  not  altogether 
consider  the  alliance  a  desirable  one. 
Phoebe  was  a  very  lovely  young 
woman,  harmless  too,  and  affectionate, 
and  unfortunate, — here  he  choked 
down  his  rising  pity — but  he  hoped 
that  Hugh  would  some  day  choose  a 
bride  from  a  less  remarkable  family. 

As  he  crossed  the  hall  that  evening 
on  his  way  to  the  dining-room,  the 
porter  handed  him  a  letter.  It  was 
merely  an  envelope  containing  Hugh's 
missive  from  Faravohitra,  which  he 
noticed  had  lain  for  two  days  at  his 
private  address  in  Jermyn  Street, 
before  being  taken  on  to  his  club  to 
be  forwarded.  With  a  mental  deter- 
mination to  visit  this  neglect  upon  his 
landlord  on  the  first  possible  oppor- 
tunity, he  broke  the  seal.  The 
contents,  for  obvious  reasons,  were 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  with  truly 
masculine  instinct  he  proceeded  to 
avenge  his  outraged  feelings  upon  the 
nearest  available  objects. 

He  declared  the  wine  to  be  corked  ; 
the  soup  (owing  to  his  delay  while 
reading  the  letter)  certainly  was  cold  ; 
he  called  the  meat  raw  ;  he  quarrelled 
with  the  entree ;  he  neglected  the 
sweets ;  and  finally,  to  the  waiter's 
consternation,  he  declined  the  cheese 
altogether,  In  this  unamiable  frame 
of  mind  he  retired  to  his  room,  which 
with  its  brisk  fire  and  close-drawn 
curtains  looked  comfortable  enough. 
Then  he  rang  for  some  whiskey  and 
water,  changed  his  coat,  threw  himself 
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into  a  low  chair  by  the  hearth,  and 
lit  his  pipe.  Putting  his  heels  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  thrusting  his  hands 
deep  into  his  trouser-pockets,  he  tilted 
himself  back  and  prepared  for  solid 
meditation.  Why  on  earth  had  the 
fellow  chosen  to  begin  remembering 
that  lost  period  just  at  this  most 
awkward  juncture  1  Probably  as  the 
doctor  had  foretold,  he  would  gradu- 
ally follow  his  own  clue  and  remember 
everything.  "  And  then,"  as  Bryant 
ruefully  reflected,  "  he  will  come 
hurrying  home  from  Madagascar  to 
see  how  she  is,  and  so  forth.  A  pretty 
mess  I  shall  be  in  if  I  haven't  con- 
trived to  let  the  girl  hear  of  him 
before  he  arrives.  And  now,  I  sup- 
pose, I  must  go  tearing  down  to  that 
beastly  country  inn  in  November,  and 
call  on  her,  and  have  to  force  my  way 
past  a  rabid  uncle  and  a  bloodthirsty 
cousin  to  get  to  her  at  all.  If  I  come 
back  with  a  whole  skin  I  shall  be 
thankful.  It's  just  like  my  luck,  this 
sort  of  thing  !  " 

As  the  last  thought  passed  through 
his  mind  he  was  aware  of  the  lift, 
which  rose  near  his  door,  coming  up 
with  an  arrival.  It  stopped  at  his 
landing  on  the  third  floor.  He  heard 
the  thud  of  a  portmanteau  set  down ; 
he  heard  also  a  familiar  step  and  a 
familiar  voice.  He  sat  upright  in  his 
chair,  wondering  if  he  had  gone  sud- 
denly crazy  ;  his  jaw  fell,  his  pipe 
(meerschaum  and  an  old  favourite) 
dropped  unheeded  on  to  the  fender  and 
broke ;  he  held  tightly  to  the  arms  of 
the  chair ;  there  was  a  fumble  at  the 
lock. 

"  This  door  did  you  say,  or  the  next  1 
Ah,  here  !  "  and  then  Hugh,  very  sun- 
burned and  wrapped  up  to  the  ears  in 
a  great  ulster,  burst  in  upon  him. 
"  Here  you  are,  my  dear  old  fellow  ! 
How  jolly  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again, 
and  my  native  country,  too  ;  but  by 
Jove,  it  is  cold  after  the  tropics ! 
Why,  what's  the  matter  ? "  he  broke 


off,  observing  for  the  first  time  his 
friend's  rather  lack-lustre  expression. 

"  N— no — nothing,"  answered  Bry- 
ant ;  "  only  you  see  I  was  a  little 
startled,  not  expecting  you.  I've 
only  just  received  this,"  pointing  to 
the  letter. 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see.  The  Cape  mail, 
you  know,  takes  about  six  weeks,  and 
Messageries  not  much  more  than  three. 
We  made  a  quick  passage,  too,  from 
Reunion,  only  nineteen  days  and  a 
half.  I  found  out  at  your  club  that 
you  were  down  here,  so  I  came  on  at 
once.  You  can  guess  what  has  brought 
me  home  1 " 

"  Yes,  yes,  oh  dear,  yes,"  said 
Bryant  readily,  wondering  whether  he 
should  survive  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Here  Hugh,  who  had  tossed  off  his 
coat,  dragged  another  chair  to  the 
fire  and  sat  down.  "  And, — and, — 
how,  er — how  is  she,  in  fact  1 "  he 
asked  in  eager  confusion.  "  Con- 
founded nuisance  my  forgetting  it  all 
in  that  way  !  I  wonder  if  she'll  for- 
give me.  How  is  she,  my  dear  old 
chap  1  Have  you  seen  or  heard  any- 
thing of  her  lately  1 " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Speak  out ! "  said  Hugh,  im- 
patiently. "  I'm  not  an  invalid  now, 
you  understand.  What's  wrong  ?  She's 
not  dead  1 "  and  his  ruddy  cheeks 
paled  a  little. 

"  No,  no,  oh  no,  certainly  not,"  said 
Bryant,  to  whom  the  sense  of  being 
able  to  give  at  any  rate  one  satisfac- 
tory answer  imparted  some  invigora- 
tion.  "  I  saw  her  not  long  since." 

"  Ah  !  where  ? " 

"  Here." 

"  What !  here,  in  the  hotel  ?  Is  she 
here  now  1  Which  room  1 "  demanded 
Hugh,  flying  to  the  bell. 

"  No,  she's  left  Brighton.  I  don't 
know  when,  but  I  saw  her  rather 
more  than  a  week  ago." 

"  How   was    she  looking  1     Is    she 
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changed  1  Did  she  ask  after  me  1 " 
demanded  the  lover. 

"  She  was  not  looking  very  well,  I 
thought ;  and  I  do  not  think  she  was 
particularly  happy.  She  thought  you 
were  dead." 

"  Ah  !  But  you  told  her  about 
me?" 

"  Of  course  I  did  ;  and  of  course 
also  I  had  to  tell  her  about  the  effect 
of  your  accident." 

"  Do  you  think  she  cares  for  me 
still  1 "  asked  Hugh  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  answered  Bryant. 

"  And  she  looked  unhappy,  you 
say.  Perhaps  it  was  about  me.  But 
I'll  soon  mend  all  that ;  of  course  I 
shall  go  down  to  Coltham  as  soon  as 
ever  I  can  to-morrow." 

The  bright  happiness  of  this  young 
fellow,  his  simple  faith  in  the  girl, 
his  whole-heartedness,  touched  the 
older  man  deeply.  And  his  was 
the  hand  that  must  threaten  this 
temple  of  joy  with  ruin  !  "  My  dear 
boy,"  he  said,  leaning  towards  Hugh, 
and  speaking  in  a  voice  so  gentle,  so 
pregnant  with  feeling  that  few  of  his 
acquaintances  would  have  recognised 
it,  "  you  must  pull  yourself  together  a 
bit,  and  hear  something.  Ill  news  is 
never  the  sweeter  for  keeping." 

Hugh's  lips  tightened.  He  nodded 
to  the  other  to  go  on.  Since  Phoebe 
was  alive  and  still  cared  for  him,  there 
could  only  be  one  reason  for  bad  news 
of  her. 

"  It  is  more  than  possible,  it  is 
probable,  very  probable,"  insisted 
Bryant  with  cruel  kindness,  "  that  if 
you  go  to  Coltham  to-morrow  you  may 
find  Phoebe  Thayue  married." 

"  And  to  whom  1 " 

"  To  her  cousin,  Anthony  Holson." 

Hugh  sprang  up  with  an  oath.  "  To 
him,  a  murderer?  She  to  marry  a 
man  like  that  after  caring  for  me, — 
still  caring  for  me,  you  say  !  It  is 
impossible,  impossible,  the  thing's  too 
preposterous  !  " 


"  We  cannot  be  sure,  you  know, 
that  he  was  guilty  of  that  murder ; 
and  even  if  he  were,  that  could  not 
unmarry  them  again,"  said  Bryant. 

"  But  I  know  he  murdered  that 
Creole  girl  we  found  at  Saint  Florel. 
I  can  produce  the  man  who  saw  him 
do  it !  " 

Bryant  stared  at  him  for  a  moment. 
"  You're  a  bit  excited,  Strong,  and 
tired  too,  done  up  with  knocking 
about.  I'll  go  down  with  you  to  get 
something  to  eat,  and  afterwards  we 
can  talk  more  comfortably." 

"I  see,"  said  Hugh  a  little  bitterly; 
"  you  think  I'm  still  off  my  head  ;  but 
I'm  not.  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
afterwards.  I  felt  as  fit  as  anything 
till  a  minute  ago,  and  now  I'm  dead 
beat.  I'll  eat  something ;  I  shall 
need  my  strength.  Married  or  un- 
married, I  swear  I'll  thrash  Holson 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  to-morrow." 

Bryant  wagged  his  head  from  side 
to  side  in  slow  disapproval.  "Violence 
can  serve  no  good  purpose,"  he  said. 

"I  suppose  he  forced  her  or  coerced 
her  or  something,  eh  1 "  demanded 
Hugh,  who  seemed  far  more  angered 
by  Holson's  presumption  than  by 
Phoebe's  weakness,  for  which  his 
chivalry  had  nothing  but  pity. 

"  Of  course  she  was  weak,"  said 
Bryant.  "  Most  women  are  ;  at  least 
the  pleasant  ones  often  are  [he 
hastened  to  correct  himself  with  pru- 
dence]. I  don't  think  you  need  be 
hard  on  her,  even  if  she  has  married 
Holson ;  she  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  repent  it.  And  really,  my 
dear  Strong,  when  I  come  to  think  of 
it,  it  would  be  far  better  for  me  to  go 
down  to  Coltham  to-morrow  to  see- 
how  things  are.  Now,  don't  interrupt. 
If  the  marriage  has  not  taken  place, — 
though,  mind  you,  I  think  that  very 
unlikely — I  will  stop  it  somehow,  till 
you  can  see  Miss  Thayne  for  yourself. 
If  ib  has  taken  place,  I  don't  see  the 
slightest  good  in  your  going  near  her 
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at  all.  In  fact,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  much  kinder  not 
to  let  her  know  that  you  have  remem- 
bered her." 

"  I  dare  say  your  ideas  are  very 
resonable  and  prudent  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,"  said  Hugh  doggedly,  "  but 
I  must  go  to  Coltham  myself.  You 
may  come  too  if  you  like,"  he  added  ; 
"  indeed  I  was  counting  on  you.  What 
time  is  the  first  train  to-morrow  1  It's 
sure  to  take  hours  to  go ;  these  cross- 
country trains  are  so  infernally  slow." 
He  consulted  a  time-table  from  the 
pocket  of  his  ulster,  while  Bryant 
waited  rather  apprehensively  for  the 
result.  "  There's  nothing  that  leaves 
before  nine,"  he  announced  mourn- 
fully. "  That  reaches  Redford  at 
half-past  twelve  ;  we  ought  to  be  at 
Coltham  about  half-past  one." 

This  matter  settled,  they  went  down 
to  the  dining-room,  and  afterwards 
over  the  bedroom  fire  Bryant  heard 
all  the  story  of  his  friend's  travels. 
It  was  two  in  the  morning  when  they 
separated,  and  Bryant  had  just  com- 
posed himself  to  sleep  when  he  was 
roused  again  by  the  entrance  of  Hugh, 
his  long-robed  figure  looking  positively 
gigantic  in  the  dying  light  of  the 
embers. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  old  chap,  for 
disturbing  you  like  this.  Don't  mind 
me,  I'm  just  going  to  finish  the  night 
in  your  armchair.  The  fact  is  I  can't 
sleep." 

He  then  proceeded  to  mend  the 
fire  with  considerable  vigour,  and  his 
sojourn  in  the  armchair  for  the  re- 
mainder of  those  perturbing  hours  was 
so  restless  that  Bryant's  own  slumbers 
were  merely  a  series  of  uneasy  naps. 

While  Hugh  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  was  fidgeting  in  his  patient 
friend's  armchair,  and  reflecting  with 
a  savage  pleasure  that,  even  if  he  could 
not  marry  Phoebe  himself,  he  could  at 
any  rate  interfere  with  the  peaceful 


matrimonial  progress  of  Anthony 
Holson,  the  instrument  upon  which 
he  was  reckoning  for  his  revenge  was 
unfitting  himself  for  that  purpose  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Seven  thousand 
miles  away  the  morning  sun  was 
pouring  down  upon  the  belt  of  forest 
in  Madagascar  where  the  estate  of 
Faravohitra  was  situated.  After 
Hugh's  sudden  departure  Dumazel's 
life  became  far  from  enjoyable.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  trace  Neni  Be, 
whose  valuable  services  as  hair- 
dresser were  little  missed  by  a  woman 
who  daily  neglected  herself  more,  and 
who  was  apparently  a  prey  to  only 
two  emotions,  regret  for  the  absent 
and  hatred  for  the  present.  What- 
ever the  future  might  have  in  store 
for  him  outside  Faravohitra,  he  felt  it 
would  be  wiser  to  risk  its  possible 
chances  than  to  remain  a  perpetual 
temptation  for  Rahatra's  skill  in 
poisons.  As  for  his  promise  to  Hugh 
to  appear  as  a  witness  against  Hol- 
son if  needed,  his  conscience  flung 
that  obligation  off  without  any  mis- 
givings. Indeed  much  reflection  had 
convinced  him  that  if  Philippe 
Dumazel  were  called  as  a  witness, 
certain  unpleasant  questions  might  be 
asked  about  the  antecedents  of  a 
certain  notorious  Louis  Lozier  who 
had  prudently  altered  his  name. 
Accordingly,  on  the  very  morning 
that  Hugh  in  the  chilly  hours  of  dawn 
was  mentally  invoking  his  assistance, 
Monsieur  Louis  Lozier  (alias  Philippe 
Dumazel)  with  certain  gold  coins  sewn 
up  in  his  belt,  was  traversing  a  forest 
path  which  led  to  a  ferry  over  one  of 
the  larger  streams  intersecting  the 
track  to  the  western  portion  of  Mada- 
gascar. He  walked  slowly,  for  he 
hated  exercise,  and  he  cursed  softly 
to  himself  as  he  toiled  along,  for  the 
same  reason.  It  seemed  a  pity  to 
have  forsaken  a  growing  concern  like 
the  Faravohitra  plantation ;  but  Loz- 
ier's  errant  life  had  accustomed  him 
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to  violent  changes  of  fortune,  and 
anything,  as  he  reflected,  was  better 
than  dying  (as  he  stood  a  good  chance 
of  doing)  poisoned  by  a  revengeful  and 
unscrupulous  woman. 

It  was  mid-day  when  he  reached  the 
tiny  cluster  of  huts  on  the  river's 
bank,  whose  owners  plied  a  couple  of 
canoes  for  the  benefit  of  travellers. 
He  halted  for  an  hour  or  two  here, 
and  ate  a  good  meal  before  going 
further.  Then  choosing  the  stronger 
looking  of  two  rather  frail  canoes,  he 
stepped  in  and  bade  the  native  pull 
over.  There  was  a  mud  bank  in  the 
stream  two-thirds  of  the  way  across, 
and  between  this  and  the  further 
shore,  which  was  muddy  and  thick 
with  rushes  and  papyrus,  the  water, 
as  the  canoe  rocked  its  way  onward, 
grew  suddenly  thick  as  though  there 
was  a  movement  in  its  murky  depths. 
In  another  instant  the  flat  head  and 
cruel  sunken  eye  of  a  huge  crocodile 
rose  silently  alongside  ;  the  great  jaws 
opened,  and  closed  with  a  horrid  snap 
upon  the  side  of  the  canoe,  which 
immediately  capsized.  The  terrified 
native  threw  himself  into  the  stream 
and  half  swam,  half  scrambled  to  the 
shore,  his  haste  being  further  ac- 
celerated by  the  shriek  of  a  tortured 
man  that  rang  in  his  ears  as  he  struggled 
to  land,  and  turned  to  see  a  crimson 
stain  on  the  muddy  water. 

And  while  Hugh  at  last  dropped 
through  utter  weariness  into  a 
transient  sleep,  Phoebe,  not  many 
miles  off,  was  pacing  her  room  in  an 
agony  of  feverish  anticipation.  How- 
ever carefully  we  may  consider  the 
inevitable  from  a  safe  and  pleasant 
distance  of  time,  its  advent  is  none 
the  more  welcome  when  it  has  all  but 
arrived.  Weary  as  she  was  of  Holson's 
importunity,  Phoebe  had  often  felt 
that,  once  she  had  promised  to  marry 
him,  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better. 
Yet  from  some  strange  spirit  of  con- 


tradiction she  had  declined  to  be 
coerced  into  an  earlier  marriage, 
hoping  against  hope  that  some  strange 
and  unexpected  circumstance  might 
intervene  between  her  and  fate. 

The  interview  with  Bryant  at 
Brighton  had  convinced  her  of  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  thing,  and  her 
feelings  were  reflected  in  her  attitude 
towards  her  future  husband,  which 
exhibited  now  a  mere  passiveness, 
instead  of  the  fretful  remonstrances 
against  which  he  had  had  to  strive  for 
so  long.  This  was  to  be  her  wedding- 
day,  and  she  paced  to  and  fro,  counting 
the  hours  of  freedom  that  still  re- 
mained. Nine, — no,  not  even  nine 
hours  were  left  now,  for  before  one 
o'clock  she  would  be  married.  For  a 
time  all  her  heart  seemed  torn  with 
pity  for  her  own  fate,  with  scorn  for 
her  own  weakness  ;  and  then,  being  a 
good  woman,  she  tried  to  calm  herself 
with  notions  of  grave  duties  and 
responsibilities  in  the  near  future. 
Happy  she  might  never  be ;  but 
upright,  uncomplaining,  dutiful,  she 
might  and  would  be.  And  as  there 
floated  through  her  mind  a  text  often 
heard,  yet  never  before  realised,  the 
healing  tears  came  quickly,  for  the 
sense  that  there  was  One  in  whose 
eyes  a  broken  heart  was  not  despised, 
brought  with  it  enough  of  comfort  and 
peace  to  still  her  passion  for  a  while. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

"  I  REALLY  believe  I  could  walk  as 
fast  as  this  infernal  train  goes,"  said 
Hugh  for  about  the  twentieth  time 
during  their  three  hours'  journey. 

"  Every  one  isn't  in  such  a  hurry 
as  you  are,  you  see,"  observed  Bryant 
from  his  corner.  He  was  good- 
natured  and  sincerely  attached  to  his 
companion,  but  he  viewed  Hugh's 
mental  condition  with  something  very 
like  dismay. 

"We    shall    be    late    to   a    dead 
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certainty,"  said  Strong,  looking  at  his 
watch. 

"  Well,  we  could  not  in  any  case 
get  to  Coltham  by  twelve  o'clock," 
answered  the  other.  "  So,  unless  the 
marriage  has  already  taken  place,  you 
will  have  plenty  of  time  to  stop  it 
before  to-morrow.  No  one  can  be 
married  after  twelve  o'clock,  you 
know,  though  they  say  the  law  is 
going  to  be  altered." 

"  Yes,  that's  true,"  assented  Hugh, 
and  this  happy  argument  soothed  him 
for  quite  five  minutes. 

But  the  longest  journey  comes  to 
an  end,  and  the  train  did  at  last  roll 
into  Bedford  station  punctual  to  its 
appointed  moment.  It  was  a  thing 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  that 
line,  but  possibly  the  sovereign  which 
Hugh  Strong  had  presented  to  the 
engine-driver,  with  a  forcible  adjura- 
tion to  risk  the  lives  of  the  passengers 
by  putting  on  double  speed,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

As  their  dog-cart  rolled  swiftly 
through  the  wintry  lanes  Hugh 
became  curiously  silent,  and  when  it 
drew  up  before  the  door  of  the  Red 
Lion  his  face  had  assumed  a  hard 
fixed  look.  When  they  walked  in  to 
the  sanded  bar,  Hugh  of  his  own 
accord  passed  through  the  swing-door 
into  the  low,  brown-beamed  little 
dining-room  and  left  Bryant  to  do 
the  talking. 

"  Glad  to  see  you  again,  sir,"  said 
the  landlord  civilly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bryant  glibly,  "  you 
made  us  so  comfortable  last  time  that 
we  have  returned,  you  see.  How  are 
things  going  on  in  Coltham  1 " 

"  There  bain't  much  change,  sir,  as 
I  knows  on.  Two  or  three  have  been 
born,  and  old  Stoney  Weekes  that  sold 
cresses  is  dead." 

"  No  one  married,  eh  1 "  asked 
Bryant,  with  a  jocularity  he  was  far 
from  feeling.  "  Do  you  only  go  in 
for  births  and  deaths  here  1  " 

"  Let  me  see,"  began  the  landlord, 


stroking  his  stubbly  chin.  "  Yes,  Jess 
Golding  the  blacksmith's  daughter 
has  wed  a  wheelwright  from  Bedford  ; 
and  then  George  Standish,  Mr.  Dene's 
keeper,  he  married  Nancy  Weekes 
just  after  her  father  died,  and  then 
there  was  the  wedding  this  morning." 

"  What  wedding  was  that  1  "  asked 
Bryant,  feeling  his  excitement  con- 
siderably increased. 

"  Why,  Miss  Phoebe's,  to  be  sure,  up 
at  Denehurst.  Not  much  of  a  wedding 
neither  for  quality  folks  ;  and  I  don't 
think  so  well  of  her  choice  myself, 
though  there's  maybe  no  harm  in  him, 
— only  their  five  selves  too  in  the 
church,  and  not  a  soul  that  knew  what 
was  goin'  on.  Not  even  a  shilling  o' 
beer  for  ringers,  nor  the  price  of  a 
drop  for  the  clerk,  nor — 

"  Who  did  Miss  Thayne  marry  1  " 
asked  Bryant,  desperately  checking  the 
landlord's  flow  of  eloquence. 

"  Why,  her  cousin,  to  be  sure,  Mr. 
Holson — him  that  they  thought  was 
dead  in  furrin  parts — 

The  door  from  the  dining-room  into 
the  garden  opened  and  shut,  and 
Bryant  saw  Hugh  quickly  walking 
past  the  corner  window  of  the  bar. 
He  hurried  out  and  caught  him  up  a 
dozen  yards  further  on. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ? "  he  asked, 
laying  a  hand  on  the  other's  arm. 

"  Up  to  Denehurst,  of  course," 
answered  Hugh,  impatiently  shaking 
off  his  friend's  restraining  grasp. 

"  What  is  the  use,  my  dear  fellow  ? " 
began  Bryant  sympathetically.  "  You 
can  do  no  good.  Wait  just  a  moment 
and  think.  You  will  only  make  the 
poor  girl  more  wretched  and  yourself 
too." 

"  No,"  said  Hugh,  smiling  a  little, 
but  it  was  not  a  pleasant  smile.  "  I 
don't  think  I  could  do  that." 

"  Well,  wait  a  while  at  all  events," 
urged  Bryant ;  "  there's  no  hurry. 
What  are  you  going  to  say  or  do 
when  you  get  to  Denehurst  ?  Con- 
sider— • — " 
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"Look  here,  old  fellow,"  said  Strong, 
suddenly  stopping  short  in  his  rapid 
walk.  "  I'm  going  up  to  Denehurst, 
as  I  told  you  ;  you  can  do  exactly  as 
you  please." 

Bryant  relapsed  into  silence,  for  he 
saw  that  words  were  fruitless,  and 
resigning  himself  to  the  inevitable 
followed  his  friend  up  the  lane  and 
over  the  plank  bridge  across  the  wide 
ditch  whose  water-weeds  were  sealed 
under  the  ice,  through  the  wicket  last 
opened  by  Phoebe  Holson,  and  along 
the  well-remembered  path  that  led  on 
to  the  lawn. 

The  old  church  at  Coltham  had 
witnessed  the  christenings  and  wed- 
dings and  funerals  of  many  genera- 
tions, that  now  lay  as  dust  in  the 
churchyard  that  surrounded  it  with  a 
hallowed  ring.  Rich  or  poor,  idle  or 
busy,  frugal  or  thriftless,  sad  or 
merry,  all  were  alike  now ;  their  span 
was  over  and  they  slept  their  sleep. 
It  was  some  such  thought  as  this 
that  calmed  Phoebe  Thayne's  mind 
as  she  walked  up  the  path  to  the 
church  door  with  Mrs.  Crumb  on  her 
wedding-day.  The  weather  was  not 
propitious  ;  the  landscape  looked  bleak 
and  bai-ren,  and  the  leafless  twigs  of 
the  trees  rattled  with  an  empty  sound 
as  the  keen  wind  shook  them  every 
now  and  then  or  tossed  their  bare 
tracery  against  the  sky.  But  for 
Phoebe  winter  had  disappeared ;  the 
bees  hummed  above  the  clover,  a 
stray  swallow  chirped  among  the 
brown  rafters  of  the  chilly  interior, 
and  in  the  empty  pew  in  the  chancel 
she  seemed  to  see  Hugh  Strong  stand- 
ing once  more  as  she  had  seen  him 
first  on  a  sunny  Sunday  morning  two 
years  ago. 

Her  thoughts  were  indeed  so  com- 
pletely in  the  past  that  only  the 
clergyman's  voice  beginning  the  service 
recalled  her  to  the  present.  Her  own 
responses  were  mechanical  and 
Anthony's  seemed  to  come  from  a 
distance ;  the  hand  she  gave  her 


bridegroom  was  a  very  cold  and 
passive  one,  and  she  was  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  moment  when  the 
ring  slid  on  to  her  finger  and  she  was 
indeed  married. 

Outside  the  church  door  the  little 
party  of  four  separated.  Mason  and 
Mrs.  Crumb  going  home  through  the 
village,  while  Anthony  and  his  wife 
returned  by  way  of  the  plantation, 
and  through  the  little  wicket  that 
Hugh  knew  so  well.  She  did  not  say 
a  word  as  they  went  along,  and 
Holson  saw  that  she  looked  pale,  and 
that  her  eyes  had  a  dreaming,  vacant 
expression. 

"  Are  you  not  well,  dear  1 "  he  asked 
very  tenderly.  "  Are  you  tired  1 
Shall  I  go  on  and  bring  the  pony  down 
to  fetch  you  1 " 

"  I  am  quite  well,"  she  answered 
with  a  little  start  as  she  came  back  to 
present  things. 

"  Haven't  you  got  a  word  for 
me,  Phoebe,"  he  asked  reproachfully, 
"nothing  kindly  to  sayT' 

"  You  have  had  your  wish,"  she 
said  with  a  little  smile.  "  You  have 
married  me.  That  must  be  enough, 
Anthony." 

He  kept  silence  with  an  effort  and 
walked  on  beside  her.  He  would  take 
her  away  from  this  place  with  its 
loneliness  and  melancholy  associations. 
In  some  warm  bright  spot  in  the 
South,  where  the  skies  were  blue  and 
the  violets  sweet,  she  would  learn  to 
love  him,  to  cast  away  her  old 
memories,  and  to  begin  life  afresh. 
They  were  to  leave  for  their  wedding- 
tour  by  a  night  train  which  they 
would  drive  to  meet  at  Redford,  after 
old  Dennis  Dene  had  gone  to  his 
room,  for  Phcebe  had  insisted  that  no 
word  of  her  marriage  should  be  spoken 
to  him.  She  knew  that  the  idea 
would  disturb  and  unsettle  his  childish 
brain,  and  as  Mrs.  Crumb  had  pro- 
mised to  invent  some  harmless  fiction 
to  account  for  her  absence,  Phoebe 
fancied  he  would  remain  content 
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during  the    three    or    four   weeks    it 
was  to  last. 

Mason  met  them  on  the  threshold. 
"  Welcome  home,  my  dear  Phcebe  !  " 
he  said  effusively,  kissing  her.  "Happy 
is  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on,"  and 
he  pointed  to  where,  beyond  the  oaks 
of  the  park,  a  faint  yellow  ray  of 
light  pierced  the  lowering  sky. 

The  hunchback  was  in  high  spirits. 
One  of  his  dearest  wishes  was  accom- 
plished ;  Phoebe's  fortune  would  remain 
in  the  family,  and  another  desire,  none 
the  less  strong,  though  only  avowed 
to  himself,  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to 
come  about.  He  fancied  that  Phoebe 
Holson  would  soon  regret  that  she  had 
not  become  Phoebe  Sawbridge.  Alto- 
gether he  was  well  content,  and  in 
such  a  genial  mood  that  he  even 
smiled  indulgently  upon  his  uncle 
when,  on  returning  from  church,  he  met 
him  hurrying  out  of  the  forbidden 
ground  of  the  library. 

They  all  lunched  together,  but  the 
meal  was  not  a  very  cheerful  one,  and 
four  at  any  rate  out  of  the  company 
were  conscious  of  a  sense  of  relief 
arising  from  a  necessary  restraint  of 
conversation  on  account  of  the  fifth. 
Old  Dennis  Dene,  however,  behaved 
with  such  humble  and  quiet  discretion, 
that  his  two  nephews  felt  unusually 
well  disposed  towards  him.  Just  as 
the  meal  was  concluded,  Mason  was 
summoned  to  a  conference  with  the 
bailiff,  which  ended  in  his  presently 
being  seen  to  cross  the  lawn  with  that 
worthy  and  disappear  down  the  path 
to  the  wood. 

"  Perhaps,  Phoebe,"  said  her  uncle 
rather  wistfully,  "  you  would  dance 
for  me  a  little  this  afternoon.  It  is  a 
long  time,  my  dear,  since  you  gave  me 
that  pleasure.  I  have  felt  rather  dull 
lately ;  I  am  getting  old,  you  know. 
If  I  might  come  into  the  library,  we 
might  dance  there,  while  the  servants 
are  clearing  the  table." 

Phcebe  looked  across  at  her  husband, 
and  her  mute  appeal  for  his  permission 


gave  him  an  odd  and  pleasant  thrill. 
Neither  saw  the  peculiar  look  that 
came  over  the  old  man's  face  as  he 
noted  the  movement. 

"  Of  course,  Phoebe,"  said  Anthony, 
"  if  my  uncle  wishes  it.  I  will  come 
too ;  we  will  all  three  go  into  the 
library  together." 

When  Dennis  Dene  entered  the 
other  room  five  minutes  later,  Phcebe 
and  Anthony  were  standing  together 
in  the  window  looking  out  across  the 
garden,  their  backs  were  towards  him 
and  neither  noticed  that  he  carefully 
drew  the  inside  bolt  of  the  heavy  door 
as  he  came  in  carrying  his  violin.  He 
moved  a  chair  or  two  to  leave  more 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
then  sat  down,  violin  in  hand,  at  a 
small  table  near  the  door  and  standing 
opposite  to  it.  He  drew  his  bow 
across  the  strings  and  broke  into  one 
of  his  strange,  half  discordant  melo- 
dies ;  at  the  sound  Phoebe  turned  and, 
taking  up  her  dress  on  each  side  as 
children  do,  began  gravely  to  move 
forward  with  a  graceful,  rhythmical 
step.  Anthony  sat  down  in  the  big 
leather  arm-chair,  and  watched  his 
wife  with  an  admiration  to  which 
even  she  could  not  pretend  herself 
blind.  Up  and  down  the  room  she 
moved,  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
central  space,  with  a  delicate  grace 
that  became  her  well.  Her  uncle 
looked  on  affectionately,  nodding  his 
head  with  an  emphatic  brava,  when 
some  stately  glissade  or  courtly  sweep 
of  her  dress  especially  pleased  him. 
At  length,  as  she  passed  near  the 
arm-chair,  Phoebe  chanced  to  look  at 
her  husband  and  surprised  a  wistful, 
almost  sad  expression  on  his  face  as 
he  watched  her.  The  sight  went 
straight  to  her  woman's  pity,  and 
broke  down  for  a  moment  the  barrier 
of  impassiveness  she  had  set  between 
herself  and  him.  Half  involuntarily 
she  stretched  out  her  hand  towards 
him,  and  he  rising,  took  it  and  began 
to  move  hand  in  hand  with  her,  albeit 
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with  some  shamefaced  ness  at  his  own 
weakness. 

"  Bravo,  bravo  ! "  cried  Dennis 
Dene,  and  the  notes  fell  yet  faster 
from  his  strings  in  more  jarring 
discord  as  his  excitement  increased. 
"  Bravo  !  That  is  good  of  you,  very 
kind  of  you,  Anthony.  I  don't  know 
when  you  have  given  me  so  much 
pleasure.  Dance,  I  like  to  see  you." 

It  did  not  take  many  minutes' 
exercise  to  convince  Anthony  that 
dancing  was  not  his  forte,  and  more- 
over that  he  was  making  rather  a  fool 
of  himself,  though  it  might  be  for 
Phoebe's  sake.  He  stopped  short. 
"  Come,  Phoebe,  we  must  rest  now,  or 
you  will  be  quite  worn  out.  I've  had 
enough  of  it  already." 

He  was  standing  near  the  window 
as  he  spoke  with  his  back  to  his  uncle, 
and  all  the  length  of  the  room  between 
them.  A  sudden  horrible  jarring  of 
the  violin  made  him  look  round.  His 
uncle  was  now  standing  behind  the 
table,  on  which  lay  the  violin  ;  with 
one  hand  he  scraped  and  dragged  the 
prostrate  instrument  with  his  bow,  the 
other  held  up  Mason's  ivory-handled 
pistol.  Anthony  stared  death  in  the 
face  at  four  yards'  distance. 

"  Dance,  you  scoundrel,  dance  !  " 
cried  Dennis  Dene  savagely.  "  I've  got 
you  now  like  a  monkey  in  a  string. 
Dance,  or  by  God  I'll  make  you  ! " 

Holson  was  no  coward.  He  took 
in  the  situation  at  once.  One  must 
temporize  with  homicidal  lunatics, 
when  the  odds  are  in  their  favour. 
"  Very  well,  uncle,"  he  answered ; 
"  but  it  would  be  better  for  you  to 
put  that  pistol  down.  You  can't  play 
the  violin  with  one  hand." 

"  Dance  !  "  was  the  only  answer  ; 
and  amid  the  shrieks  of  the  tortured 
violin  this  grim  farce  went  on. 

"  Keep  well  clear  of  me,"  whispered 
Anthony  to  his  wife,  who  pale  and 
trembling  strove  to  do  her  part.  "  It's 
me  he's  after.  Keep  well  clear  ;  we 
needn't  both  be  shot." 


"  Can't  you  get  the  thing  away  1 " 
she  whispered  as  they  passed  and  re- 
passed  each  other,  while  old  Dennis 
Dene  stared  at  them  vacantly,  the 
pistol  still  ready. 

"  Presently,"  he  answered  cautious- 
ly. "  You  keep  a  look  out  from  the 
window,  and  try  to  signal  in  case  any 
one  comes  across  the  lawn." 

"  Keep  back  !  "  cried  the  madman 
angrily,  as  Holson  tried  to  dance  a 
little  nearer  to  the  table.  "  Keep 
back  !  You  thought  I  was  such  a 
fool  that  you  could  take  Phoebe  away 
without  my  knowing  it,  but  I  have 
caught  you  now.  Dance,  dance,  I 
say  !  "  and  the  bow  grated  heavily 
across  the  screaming  strings,  while 
his  wrinkled  bloodless  fingers  grasped 
the  pistol  so  firmly  that  they  looked 
like  old  ivory  in  their  stiffness. 

Holson  retreated  backwards  as 
warily  as  possible,  and  as  he  did  so, 
heard  some  one  from  outside  try  the 
handle  of  the  door,  which  did  not 
open.  It  was  only  then  that  the  full 
horror  of  the  situation  flashed  across 
him  ;  Dennis  Dene  had  bolted  himself 
in  with  them  ;  all  hope  of  surprising 
him  from  behind  was  over.  Anthony 
only  hoped  that  the  servant,  who  had 
tried  the  door  after  hearing  the  strange 
sounds  of  the  violin,  would  quickly 
give  the  alarm. 

"  He  has  fastened  the  door," 
whispered  Phoebe  the  next  time  she 
got  near  her  husband  in  their  grisly 
dance.  She  was  white  to  the  lips 
and  trembling  with  fear,  for  her  quick 
ear  had  caught  the  sound  of  the  in- 
effectually turned  handle. 

"  Be  brave,  dear,"  he  whispered 
back ;  "  keep  up  for  a  few  minutes 
longer.  Help  must  soon  come  now. 
Look  out  across  the  garden  in  case 
any  one  passes." 

He  could  scarcely  speak  with  any 
calmness.  Rage  and  fear  and  baffled 
strength  strove  together  in  his  mind. 
A  chance  movement,  or  a  trivial 
whim  of  that  irresponsible  lunatic, 
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and  every  chance  of  his  future  happi- 
ness, or  indeed  of  any  earthly  future  at 
all,  might  be  gone  for  ever.  A  single 
imprudent  gesture  on  his  own  part 
might  summon  a  swift  and  sudden 
death.  Yet  every  moment  was 
precious,  for  Phoebe  could  not  now 
endure  much  longer ;  already  her 
movements  were  nagging,  and  he 
feared  she  would  faint.  Yet  he 
hardly  dared  go  near  her  for  fear  of 
exposing  her  also  to  the  risk  which 
threatened  himself. 

He  began  nerving  himself  for  the 
supreme  effort  which  he  felt  must  be 
made,  and,  as  one  who  ventures  a 
desperate  leap  gives  himself  starting- 
space,  so  Holson  began  to  calculate  a 
fixed  moment  to  throw  himself  upon 
his  uncle  to  disarm  him.  He  was  all 
this  time  lilting  up  and  down  across 
the  room,  mechanically,  yet  with 
furious  impotence.  Was  his  cup  of 
happiness  to  be  dashed  from  his  very 
lips  that  had  almost  been  wet  with 
its  draught  ?  Must  he  only  feel  his 
long-sought  prize  his  own,  in  order  to 
lose  it  for  ever  1 

He  noticed  a  particular  red  flower 
in  the  carpet,  and  resolved  that  when 
his  gyrations  and  pirouettings  had 
led  him  twice  over  that  flower,  he 
would  suddenly  turn  and  try  to  over- 
power his  uncle. 

Just  as  he  had  come  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  what  between  suspense  and 
excitement  was  beginning  to  feel  al- 
most overwhelmed,  a  strange  inarticu- 
late sound  from  Phoebe  made  him 
suddenly  turn  towards  her.  Love's 
ears  are  quick,  and  this  man  loved 
his  wife  with  all  his  unruly  heart  and 
soul.  She  had  spoken  no  word,  the 
sound  that  had  escaped  her  would 
have  been  a  mere  half-stifled  little 
cry  to  ordinary  hearing,  but  Love's 
senses  are  unerring.  Anthony  heard 
love,  relief,  rapture,  and  as  he  glanced, 
a  strange  look  passed  over  Phoebe's 
face  and  a  new  light  dawned  in  her 
eyes,  transfiguring  her  as  a  sudden 


ray  of  sunshine  will  enchant  a  dreary 
landscape.  His  own  eyes  swiftly 
followed  hers  as  she  gazed  across  the 
lawn  over  which  two  men  were  hurry- 
ing towards  the  house.  He  knew 
them  at  once  ;  he  had  last  seen  them 
under  his  own  roof  in  Reunion. 

In  an  instant  the  flame  of  jealousy 
leaped  up  within  him,  overpowering 
every  sense,  every  thought,  with 
a  force  that  was  almost  physical. 
Turning  he  ran  blindly  forward 
towards  Dennis  Dene,  who,  pistol  in 
hand,  still  feebly  scraped  his  muttering 
strings.  There  was  a  flash,  a  sharp 
report,  and  the  madman  dropped  the 
smoking  pistol  and  snatching  up  his 
violin  ran  to  hide  in  a  corner,  as 
Anthony,  staggering  forward,  threw 
up  his  arms,  swerving  heavily  against 
the  table  before  he  fell  face  down- 
wards to  the  ground  and  lay  still. 
For  a  few  moments  there  was  no 
sound  in  the  room  save  the  ape-like 
gibberings  of  the  old  man,  hugging 
his  violin  to  his  breast  as  if  it  had 
been  a  child,  while  he  cowered  in  his 
corner  for  terror  of  the  lifeless  heap 
upon  the  floor.  Then  came  the  noise 
of  heavy  blows  upon  the  oaken  door, 
which  presently  yielded,  and  two  men 
burst  into  the  room. 

A  year  and  more  had  passed.  The 
April  sunshine  lay  warm  and  gracious 
over  the  woods  of  Quarr,  whence  you 
may  behold  the  stretching  blue  sea 
off"  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  even  guess 
at  the  existence  of  Ryde  lying  below. 
The  primroses  grew  like  stars  of  earth 
with  a  verdant  halo,  and  the  frail 
white  wood-anemones  trembled  even 
before  the  soft  caress  of  the  mild 
spring  wind. 

Phoebe  Holson  sat  among  the 
flowers  with  her  back  against  a  mossy 
trunk,  and  her  whole  attention 
seemingly  centred  on  breaking  a  dead 
twig  into  as  many  fragments  as  possi- 
ble. At  a  little  distance  sat  Mrs. 
Crumb,  who  had  been  decoyed  thither 
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with  much  cunning  argument.  The 
chaperon  did  not  like  woods ;  she 
considered  that  they  harboured  damp 
and  insects,  and  were  accordingly 
places  to  be  avoided.  However,  with 
a  strong  camp-stool  to  sit  upon,  a  rug 
beneath  her  feet,  and  a  camphor-bag 
to  defy  the  insects,  Mrs.  Crumb  was 
fairly  at  ease. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  about  time 
we  went  home  now  ? "  inquired 
Phoebe. 

"  My  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Crumb 
in  a  resigned  tone  suggestive  of  long 
patience,  "  this  is  the  sixth  time  you 
have  asked  me  that  question  within  the 
past  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Even 
if  Mr.  Strong  had  managed  to  catch 
that  train  from  London,  I  do  not  see 
how  he  could  possibly  have  contrived 
to  be  in  time  for  the  boat  from  Ports- 
mouth, what  with  his  luggage  to  see 
after,  and  so  on.  We  can  remain 
here  quite  safely  for  another  hour,  I 
am  sure." 

We  almost  invariably  judge  of 
other  people's  actions  by  our  own  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  there 
existed  no  doubt  at  all  in  Mrs. 
Crumb's  mind  that  she  would  have 
missed  the  boat  in  question.  Having 
forgotten,  however,  that  she  was  not 
a  lover  hastening  to  his  mistress,  she 
was  proportionately  surprised  to  hear 
a  quick  firm  step  coming  towards 
them,  and  to  see  Phoebe  start  forward 
with  a  joyful  little  cry  as  Hugh 
Strong  pushed  his  way  through  the 
bushes.  Mrs.  Crumb  had  her  full 
share  of  human  curiosity,  and  she 
would  have  dearly  liked  to  see  the 
meeting,  but  she  was  very  kindty, 
and  moreover  not  without  a  certain 
unsuspected  vein  of  romance ;  there- 
fore she  discreetly  averted  her  head, 
and  quite  a  respectable  addition  to 
her  scrap  of  knitting  had  been  made 
before  she  again  permitted  her  looks 
to  wander  towards  the  couple  who 
were  now  advancing  towards  her. 
She  was  not,  however,  gratified  with 


any  length  of  conversation,  for  the 
lovers  soon  wandered  off  together 
again. 

"  I  have  got  it  in  my  pocket,"  said 
Hugh  as  they  turned  away. 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Phoebe,  for  he  had 
laid  much  emphasis  upon  the  pronoun. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  1  "  he  asked 
reproachfully,  as  he  drew  a  little  box 
from  his  pocket,  and  showed  her  a 
plain  gold  ring,  at  the  sight  of  which 
the  colour  flushed  in  her  face,  and 
mounted  almost  to  the  tips  of  her 
little  ears. 

"  You  are  looking  quite  well  again 
now,  Phoebe,  and  very  pretty,"  ob- 
served Hugh  with  critical  appreciation. 
"  Except  that  your  hair  is  short,  you 
look  almost  the  same  as  when  I  first 
saw  you." 

She  turned  her  face  towards  him. 
"Do  I?"  she  asked.  "Doesn't  it 
seem  strange  though,  Hugh,  that  such 
terrible  things  should  happen  to  one, 
— I  mean  that  one  should  live  through 
so  much  trouble — and  still  look  just 
the  same,  as  if  one  were  a  bit  of 
wood  or  stone  1  Anthony  dead  in 
such  an  awful  way,  and  poor  Uncle 
Dennis  ;  and  then  all  my  trouble — 
she  broke  off  with  a  little  quiver  in 
her  voice,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

"  Don't  think  of  those  things  now, 
dear,"  urged  Hugh  anxiously ;  "  for- 
get them  like  some  bad  dream.  The 
past  is  over,  and  done  with  ;  think  of 
the  future,  Phoebe — the  future,  when 
you  and  I  will  be  always  together  ! " 

"  I  do  think  of  it,"  she  answered, 
laying  her  hand  in  his  ;  "  I  do  think  of 
it  very  often,  Hugh,  but  sometimes  I 
get  almost  frightened  lest  it  should  be 
that  which  is  the  dream ;  lest  I 
should  wake  and  find  the  past  reality, 
as  in  my  illness  when  I  seemed  to  see 
you  going  always  across  the  Denehurst 
lawn  with  Mr.  Bryant,  and  always 
passing  out  of  sight." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  a  dream  at  any 
rate,"  replied  Hugh,  who  was  a  very 
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practical  young  man ;  "  I'm  solid 
enough,  and  I  haven't  the  least  fear 
myself  that  the  future  will  be  unreal 
either.  I  expect  to  find  it  uncom- 
monly pleasant  after  the  past ;  for 
really  when  one  remembers — 

"  You  have  only  just  been  ordering 
me  to  forget,"  she  said  with  a  smile ; 
"  and  here  you  are  recalling  all  sorts 
of  things  yourself  !  At  any  rate  the 
past  will  serve  to  make  us  more 
thankful  for  each  other  now." 

"I  couldn't  possibly  be  more 
thankful,  past  or  no  past,"  said  Hugh 
decidedly.  "  But  talking  of  the  pre- 
sent, I  had  a  letter  from  Mason 
Sawbridge  this  morning  which  rather 
concerns  you." 

"  What  is  it  about  1 "  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Nothing  to  worry  you.  Merely  a 
question  for  your  own  decision.  He 
wants  to  know  where  we  propose 
living." 

"  Where  do  you  propose  living  1  " 
she  inquired.  "Have  you  ever  thought 
about  it  1  " 

"I'm  afraid  I  haven't  troubled  about 
anything  beyond  the  honeymoon," 
he  answered  a  little  shamefacedly. 
"  I  have  planned  all  that ;  the 
Italian  lakes,  and  Milan,  and  Venice 
of  course,  and  Naples  and  Rome 
and — 

"  But  what  does  Mason  wish  me  to 
decide  1 "  she  asked,  laughing  at  his 
eagerness. 

"  Oh,  he  wants  to  travel  himself  for 
a  year  or  two,  says  his  health  has 
suffered  of  late  and  so  forth,  and  that 
he  has  been  ordered  change.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Phoebe,  you  and  I  are 
not  the  only  people  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  past,  I  fancy.  He 
wants  to  know  if  you  would  like 
Denehurst  shut  up,  or  if  you  are  going 
to  live  there." 


"  Why  doesn't  he  do  as  he  pleases  ? ' 
inquired  Phoebe. 

"  You  see,  dear,"  answered  Hugh, 
"  your  cousin  Anthony  left  you  sole 
legatee  of  everything  he  died  possessed 
of,  except  an  outlying  farm  which  I 
believe  went  to  Sawbridge  ;  so  your 
late  cousin's  share  of  Denehurst  be- 
longs to  you,  and  you  have  an  equal 
voice  with  Sawbridge  in  the  matter." 

"  What  would  you  like  to  do  1 "  she 
asked  a  little  anxiously. 

"  I  should  like  to  please  you,"  he 
answered  promptly  ;  "  so  long  as  you 
are  with  me,  I  don't  mind  where  we 
live." 

She  pondered  for  a  little.  "  I  was 
very  unhappy  there,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  but  very  happy  too  ;  yes,  if  the  place 
has  sad  memories  about  it,  there  are 
bright  ones  as  well.  Let  us  go  and 
live  there,  Hugh,  at  any  rate  for  a 
time." 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled. 
After  a  very  quiet  wedding,  in  a  little 
country  church  in  the  island,  Hugh 
and  Phoebe  went  abroad,  and  when 
autumn  came  again,  it  found  Dene- 
hurst once  more  inhabited.  Youth  is 
supple  and  can  throw  off  a  clogging 
memory  with  an  elasticity  which  is  the 
greatest  envy  of  maturer  years.  To 
Phoebe  and  her  husband  the  storms  of 
the  past  served  only  to  make  the  later 
sunshine  more  radiant. 

Joy,  pure  and  perfect,  untouched 
by  a  suspicion  of  regret,  untinged  by 
the  memory  of  a  reverse,  is  a  thing 
most  rarely  vouchsafed  in  this  ancient 
world ;  but  from  the  joy  that  has 
passed  through  sorrow,  there  is  born  a 
more  perfect  fulness  and  a  clearer 
vision  and  in  such  as  this  did  Hugh 
and  his  wife  rejoice. 

Between  them  lay  no  shadow  and  no 
secret,  save  one, — for  Hugh  faithfully 
kept  the  secret  of  Saint  Florel. 


THE    END. 
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IN  the  early  part  of  last  year  there 
was  issued  from  the  office  of  THE  STRAITS 
TIMES  a  volume  of   articles  which  had 
from  time   to  time   appeared  in   that 
journal.      The  author,  Mr.  Clifford,  is 
a  Government  official  of  several  years' 
standing  in  the  Native  States   Civil 
Service,     whose     principal     title     to 
literary  fame  has  hitherto  rested  upon 
his    share    in     the    publication    of     a 
commentary  upon  the  Malay  language. 
This    latter    work   has   had    the    mis- 
fortune to  excite  a  good  deal  of  hostile 
criticism  in  the  Straits  ;  and  no  doubt 
it  is  open   to  objection  on  more  than 
one  side.     That  an  official,  upon  whom 
devolves    the    chief    responsibility   of 
government  in  a  half-civilised  State, 
may    find   it    difficult  to    devote    the 
time  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
really  perfect   dictionary  may  readily 
be  conceded  ;  it  may  also  be  admitted 
that  the  compilers  display  a  far  from 
exhaustive     acquaintance      with     the 
Dutch    language,    as     also    with     the 
Arabic    and    other    Eastern    tongues. 
It   is,  however,  a   fact,  which  no  one 
having  any  pretensions   to   acquaint- 
ance with  that  part  of  the  world  can 
truthfully     deny,      that      the     work, 
whether    it    should    be    classed    as    a 
dictionary  of   the  Malay  language   or 
as   a  commentary  upon  it,  has  a  very 
real  value  and  displays  almost  an  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  the  vocabu- 
lary   of    the  natives.      In    these    cir- 
cumstances  it  is    possible  that   some 
observations     on     this     collection     of 
sketches    by    an     Englishman    whose 
personal    acquaintance      with     Malay 
habits  and   speech  is  beyond   dispute 

1  EAST  COAST  ETCHINGS  ;  by  Hugh  Clifford. 
Singapore,  1896. 


might  be  found  interesting  in  this 
country.  The  book  is  practically 
unknown  here,  and  is  likely,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  to  remain  so  ; 
we  propose,  therefore,  to  make  ex- 
tracts from  those  portions  of  it  which 
exhibit  in  a  concentrated  form  some 
of  the  more  salient  points  of  Malay 
life  and  character,  and  to  attempt 
such  comment  upon  the  author's  views 
as  may  seem  either  desirable  or 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
reader. 

The  work  is  professedly  concerned 
mainly  with  the  people  and  the 
countries  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  but  the  general 
remarks  upon  the  condition  of  affairs 
antecedent  to  British  interference  in 
States  now  ruled  by  British  officials 
are  not  the  least  interesting  part  of 
it.  Until  1875  the  condition  of  the 
natives  in  the  Malay  Peninsula 
presented  a  curiously  close  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Western  nations  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  both  as  regards  the 
tenure  of  the  land  by  which  they 
lived,  and  also  in  respect  of  the 
absolute  power  of  the  monarch.  The 
whole  Peninsula  was  divided  into 
many  small  States,  each  ruled  by  its 
own  Sultan  under  a  feudal  system, 
the  details  of  which  nearly  resembled 
that  which  prevailed  in  medieval 
Europe.  The  Rajah  was  paramount, 
and  all  those  who  dwelt  within  his 
territory  were  his  absolute  slaves. 
He  could  claim  their  lives,  their 
children,  their  women,  and  dispose  of 
any  or  all  of  them  as  he  chose.  The 
whole  country  was  technically  his 
property,  and  for  convenience  of 
government  was  divided  into  districts 
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which  were  granted  in  fief  to  indi- 
viduals who  were  either  favourites  of 
the  King  or  sprung  from  the  royal 
blood.  These  were  known  in  the 
vernacular  as  the  Orang  Besar,  or 
Great  Chiefs ;  and  they  held  their 
fiefs  on  a  tenure  almost  identical  with 
that  which  used  to  prevail  in  Britain, 
the  chief  duties  being  those  of  homage 
and  military  service.  Each  district 
was  subdivided  into  smaller  baronies, 
and  the  baronies  again  into  village 
communes,  each  barony  and  commune 
being  held  respectively  on  a  similar 
tenure  by  its  own  chief.  Under  this 
system  the  principal  sufferer  was  of 
course  the  ryot,  or  peasant,  who  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
possessed  no  rights  either  of  person 
or  property,  and  was  forced  to  labour 
unremittingly  for  others  to  reap  the 
reward. 

Such  a  condition  of  society,  with 
all  its  faults,  undoubtedly  also  tended 
to  produce  the  growth  of  the  primitive 
virtues  of  industry,  endurance,  and 
personal  courage ;  and  when  it  was 
rudely  swept  away  by  the  advent  of 
British  authority  and  British  methods 
of  administration,  that  disastrous  re- 
sult ensued  which  has  elsewhere  fol- 
lowed upon  the  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered emancipation  of  the  slave. 
Thus  the  Malay  on  the  West  Coast, 
where  British  protection  has  existed 
for  twenty  years,  has  become  sadly 
dull  and  enervated.  The  gossip  of 
the  court,  Mr.  Clifford  says,  and  the 
tales  of  evil  daring  which  delighted 
his  fathers,  can  scarcely  now 
quicken  his  slackened  pulses.  His 
wooings  have  lost  their  spice  of  danger, 
and  with  it  more  than  half  their 
romance.  He  is  as  frankly  profligate 
as  his  thin  blood  permits ;  but  the 
dissipation  in  which  he  indulges  only 
makes  him  a  disreputable  member  of 
society,  and  calls  for  none  of  the 
manly  virtues  which  make  the  Malay 
attractive  to  those  who  know  him  in 


his  truculent  untamed  state.      These, 
be  it   remembered,  are  Mr.  Clifford's 
words,     and    we    therefore    naturally 
turn  to  that   one  of  his  tales   which 
serves  to  illustrate  the  state  of  things 
on   the  West   Coast    before  the  boot 
of  the  ubiquitous  white  man,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  had  left  its  destroying- 
mark  upon  Perak  and  Selangor.      We 
find  it  in  the  EXPERIENCES  OF  RAJAH 
HAJI     HAMID,    where     that     worthy 
speaks   lovingly   of    the    old  days   in 
Selangor    before    the    era  of    British 
protection.      The   Rajah   is  a    typical 
Malay  of    the  upper  class,   the  class 
which  has  had  everything  to  lose  and 
little  or  nothing  to  gain  by  the  inroad 
of  the  British.      The  reader,  should  he 
chance   to  be  either  a  henpecked  hus- 
band, or  one  of   those  who  know,  but 
love   not,    the  New  Woman  and  her 
ways,    will   have  felt  amusement,   and 
perchance  even  envy,  at  the  manner 
in     which     this     Malay     gentleman 
silenced   his   wife   when  she  dared  to 
upbraid  him  for  personal  extravagance. 
"  I   slapped   her  on  the    mouth,"    he 
tells  us,  "  and  said  '  Be  still ! ' — for  it 
is   not    well  for    a    man    to    suffer    a 
woman  to  question  the  doings  of  men." 
This  man  was  none  of  those  who  stick 
at   trifles,  but  a  man  of   decision  and 
of  action,  scarcely  perhaps  what  Car- 
lyle  would   have  dubbed   a  hero,  but 
yet  possessing  some  of  the  attributes 
of  one.      He  shall  tell  his  own  tale. 

I  remember  once,  when  I  was  for  the 
moment  rich  with  the  spoils  of  war,  I 
gambled  all  the  evening  in  Klang  and  lost 
four  thousand  dollars.  It  mattered  not  at 
all  on  which  quarter  of  the  mat  I  staked, 
nor  whether  I  staked  Ko-o,  li-am,  or  tang ; 
I  pursued  the  red  half  of  the  dice  as  one 
chases  a  dog,  but  never  once  did  I  fetch  it. 
At  last,  when  my  four  thousand  dollars 
were  finished,  I  arose  and  departed,  and 
my  liver  was  hot  in  my  chest.  [Thus  is  it 
printed  ;  whether  the  author  or  the  Haji 
is  responsible  for  this  curious  statement  in 
anatomy  does  not  appear.]  As  I  came  out 
of  the  Farm,  a  Chinaman  whom  I  knew, 
and  who  loved  me,  followed  after  me  and 
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said,  "  Hai-yah,  Ungku,  you  have  lost 
much  to-night.  That  man  with  whom 
you  gambled  was  cheating  you,  for  he  has 
a  trick  whereby  he  can  make  the  red  part 
of  the  dice  turn  to  whichever  side  of  the 
mat  he  wills."  "  Is  this  true  ? "  I  asked  ; 
and  he  said,  "  It  is  indeed  true." 

Then  I  loosened  mykris  in  its  scabbard, 
and  turned  back  into  the  Farm.  First  I 
seized  the  Chinaman  by  the  pig-tail,  and 
my  followers  gathered  up  all  the  money  in 
the  bank,  near  seven  thousand  dollars,  so 
that  it  needed  six  men  to  carry  it,  and  I 
then  departed  to  my  house,  none  daring  to 
bar  my  passage. 

When  we  had  entered  the  house  I  bade 
the  Chinaman  be  seated,  and  told  him  that 
I  would  kill  him  then  and  there  if  he  did  not 
show  me  the  trick  whereby  he  had  cheated 
me.  This  he  presently  did,  and  for  near 
two  hours  I  sat  watching  him  and  practis- 
ing, for  I  had  a  mind  to  learn  the  manner 
of  this  art,  thinking  that  hereafter  I  might 
profit  by  it.  Then,  when  the  dawn  was 
breaking,  I  led  the  Chinaman  down  to  the 
river  by  the  hand,  for  I  was  loth  to  make 
a  mess  within  my  house,  and  when  I  had 
cut  his  throat,  and  sent  his  body  floating 
down  stream,  I  washed  myself,  performed 
my  ablutions  before  prayer,  prayed,  and 
went  to  my  bed,  for  my  eyes  were  heavy 
with  sleep. 

" Kuslh-an  China  /"  I  said,  "  I  am  sorry 
for  the  Chinaman." 

"  Why  are  you  sorry  for  him  1 "  asked 
Rajah  Haji.  "  He  had  cheated  me,  and  it 
was  not  fitting  that  he  should  live  ;  be- 
sides, he  was  a  Chinaman,  and  we  counted 
not  their  lives  as  being  of  any  worth.  In 
Kinta,  before  Mr.  Birch  went  to  Perak, 
they  had  a  game  called  Main  China,  each 
man  betting  on  the  number  of  the  coins 
which  a  passing  Chinaman  carried  in  his 
pouch,  and  whether  they  were  odd  or  even. 
Thereafter,  when  the  bets  had  been  made, 
they  would  kill  the  Chinaman  and  count 
the  coins." 

"They  might  have  done  that  without 
killing  the  Chinaman,"  I  said. 

"  It  is  true,"  rejoined  Rajah  Haji  ;  "but 
it  was  a  more  certain  way,  and,  moreover, 
it  increased  their  pleasure." 

So  much  for  the  Malay  of  the 
West  Coast  in  the  golden  days  of  his 
natural  and  manly  virtues  which  Mr. 
Clifford  paints  in  such  alluring  colours 
in  some  parts  of  his  book,  and  the 
decadence  of  which  he  so  much  de- 
plores. Alas  for  the  change  that  has 


been  wrought,  which  has  aaolished 
among  other  charms  the  mild  and 
pleasing  game  known  as  Main  China  ! 
On  the  East  Coast,  however,  we  learn 
that  the  Malay  States  are  still  what 
they  profess  to  be,  States  in  which 
the  native  element  predominates, 
where  the  people  still  think  boldly 
from  right  to  left,  and  lead  much  the 
same  lives  as  those  which  their  fore- 
bears led  before  them. 

It  is  with  the  condition  of  the 
people  as  it  was  until  recently  in  the 
State  of  Pahang,  and  as  it  still  is  at 
this  day  under  native  rulers  in  Treng- 
ganu,  Kelantan,  and  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  that 
most  of  these  sketches  are  concerned. 
In  these  countries  each  man's  life  is 
of  concern  to  himself  alone,  and  that 
which  animates  the  bodies  of  other 
people  is  a  trivial  thing  in  his  eyes. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  some 
eight  or  nine  years  ago  murder  was 
frequently  done  upon  the  slightest 
provocation.  Young  Chiefs  were 
wont  to  take  a  life  or  two  from  pure 
light-heartedness,  merely  to  show  that 
they  were  beginning  to  feel  their  feet, 
and  were  growing  up  after  a  fashion 
that  would  not  disgrace  their  an- 
cestors. Nor  did  their  parents  re- 
prove such  actions  very  severely  ;  for, 
in  a  rude  state  of  society  a  Chief's 
power  and  length  of  life  are  dependent 
upon  the  awe  with  which  he  can 
inspire  his  followers.  It  is  even  said 
that  some  of  the  older  men  encouraged 
their  sons  to  take  a  life,  as  a  sort  of 
finishing  touch  to  their  education. 
Thus  inured  to  cruelty  from  early 
youth,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Malay 
character  is  hard  and  unfeeling. 
They  have  little  sympathy  with 
physical  pain,  even  if  endured  by 
human  beings,  and  cannot  readily 
be  made  to  understand  that  men  owe 
any  duties  to  the  lower  animals. 
Thus  we  have  seen  Malays  deliberately 
skinning  a  crocodile  alive,  not  from 
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any  special  inclination  to  wanton 
cruelty,  but  merely  because  killing 
the  creature  would  have  meant  stain- 
ing part  of  the  skin  with  blood,  which 
was  undesirable.  For  dogs,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  the  Malay 
has  scarcely  even  tolerance,  and 
affection,  such  as  our  people  display 
towards  the  friend  of  man,  is  practi- 
cally unknown.  Merely  to  come  in 
contact  with  a  dog,  especially  if  his 
coat  be  wet,  is  a  violation  of  the 
Mahomedau  religious  law,  and  we 
have  often  experienced  no  small 
amusement  at  seeing  some  grave 
Malay  shrink  back  and  gather  his 
scanty  garments  round  him,  when 
some  canine  member  of  our  household 
has  essayed  a  friendly  greeting.  The 
cat,  however,  is  an  almost  universal 
pet,  and  in  some  native  establishments 
there  are  almost  as  many  cats  as 
people.  Moreover,  cats  are  protected 
by  the  superstition  Mr.  Clifford  men- 
tions as  being  common  among  Malays, 
that,  if  one  be  killed,  he  who  takes 
its  life  will  in  the  next  world  be  called 
upon  to  carry  and  pile  logs  of  wood, 
as  big  as  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  the 
number  of  the  hairs  on  the  beast's 
body.  Therefore  cats  are  not  killed  ; 
but  if  they  become  for  any  reason 
annoying  to  their  owners,  they 
are  tied  to  a  raft  and  sent  floating 
down  stream,  to  perish  miserably  of 
hunger.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
the  Malays  are  not  as  a  race  cruel  in 
the  sports  wherein  animals  take  a 
part,  and  on  the  East  Coast  especially 
little  objection  can  be  raised  to  the 
manner  in  which  either  cock  or  bull- 
fights are  conducted.  Cock-fighting 
especially  may  be  said  to  be  universal ; 
but,  unlike  both  our  own  people  not 
so  very  many  years  ago  in  England 
and  the  natives  of  the  West  Coast, 
to  arm  the  birds  with  artificial  spurs  is 
regarded  among  Pahang  Malays  as 
both  stupid  and  unsportsmanlike. 
Mr.  Clifford  gives  a  spirited  descrip- 


tion of  a  cock-fight,  and  his  anecdote 
of  a  Malay  Rajah  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate in  part  what  has  been  written 
above. 

A  cock-fight  between  two  well-known 
birds  is  a  serious  affair  in  Pahang.  The  rival 
qualities  of  the  combatants  have  furnished 
food  for  endless  discussion  for  weeks  or 
even  months  before,  and  every  one  of  stand- 
ing has  visited  and  examined  the  cocks,  and 
has  made  a  book  upon  the  event.  On  the 
day  fixed  for  the  fight  a  crowd  collects 
before  the  palace,  and  some  of  the  King's 
youths  set  up  the  cock -pit,  which  is  a  ring 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  enclosed  by 
canvas  walls  supported  on  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground.  Presently  the  Judra,  or 
cock-fighters,  appear,  each  carrying  his 
bird  under  his  left  arm.  They  enter  the 
cock-pit,  squat  down,  and  begin  pulling  at 
and  shampooing  the  legs  and  wings  of  their 
birds,  in  the  manner  which  Malays  believe 
loosens  the  muscles,  and  gets  the  reefs  out 
of  the  cocks'  limbs.  Then  the  word  is 
given  to  start  the  fight,  and  the  birds, 
released,  fly  straight  at  one  another,  strik- 
ing with  their  spurs  and  sending  feathers 
flying  in  all  directions.  This  lasts  for 
perhaps  three  minutes ,  when  the  cocks 
begin  to  lose  their  wind,  and  the  fight  is 
carried  on  as  much  with  their  beaks  as 
with  their  spurs.  Each  bird  tries  to  get 
its  head  under  its  opponent's  wing,  running 
forward  to  strike  at  the  back  of  its  an- 
tagonist's head  as  soon  as  its  own  emerges 
from  under  its  temporary  shelter.  This  is 
varied  by  an  occasional  blow  with  the 
spurs,  and  the  Malays  herald  each  stroke 
with  loud  cries  of  approval.  "  Bdsah, 
bdsah  /  Thou  hast  wetted  him  !  Thou 
hast  drawn  blood  !  Ah  itu  dia .'  That  is 
it  !  That  is  a  good  one  !  Ah  sdldt-lah 
itu  I  Ah  !  that  was  a  nasty  one  ! "  And 
the  birds  are  exhorted  to  make  fresh  efforts 
amid  occasional  bursts  of  the  shrill  chorus 
of  yells,  called  sorak,  their  backers  cheer- 
ing them  on  and  crying  to  them  by  name. 
Presently  time  is  called,  the  watch  being  a 
small  section  of  coco-nut  in  which  a  hole 
has  been  bored,  which  is  set  floating  on 
the  surface  of  a  jar  of  water,  until  it 
gradually  becomes  filled  and  sinks.  At 
the  word,  each  cock-fighter  seizes  his  bird, 
drenches  it  with  water,  cleans  out  with  a 
feather  the  phlegm  which  has  collected  in 
its  throat,  and  shampoos  its  legs  and  body. 
Then,  at  the  given  word,  the  birds  are 
again  released,  and  they  fly  at  one  another 
with  renewed  energy.  The  beauty  of  the 
sport  is  that  either  bird  can  stop  fighting 
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at  any  moment.  They  are  never  forced 
to  continue  the  conflict  if  once  they  have 
acknowledged  defeat  by  raising  the  back- 
feathers  in  the  peculiar  manner  by  which 
cocks  declare  themselves  vanquished.  The 
Malays  regard  these  birds  with  immense 
respect,  and  value  their  fighting-cocks  next 
to  their  children.  A  few  years  ago,  a  boy, 
who  was  in  charge  of  a  cock  which 
belonged  to  a  Rajah  of  my  acquaintance, 
accidentally  pulled  some  feathers  from  the 
bird's  tail.  "  What  did  you  do  that  for, 
devil?"  cried  the  Rajah.  "It  was  not 
done  on  purpose,  Ungku,"  said  the  boy. 
"  Thou  art  marvellous  clever  at  repartee," 
quoth  the  Prince  ;  and,  so  saying,  he  lifted 
a  billet  of  wood,  which  chanced  to  be 
lying  near  at  hand,  and  smote  the  boy  on 
the  head  so  that  he  died.  "That  will 
teach  my  people  to  have  a  care  how  they 
use  my  fighting-cocks  ! "  said  the  Rajah  ; 
and  that  was  his  servant's  epitaph.  "  It  is 
a  mere  boyish  prank,"  said  the  father  of 
the  young  Rajah,  when  the  matter  was 
reported  to  him  ;  "and  moreover  it  is  well 
that  he  should  slay  one  or  two  witii  his 
own  hand,  else  how  should  men  learn  to 
fear  him  1 " 

Yery  graphic  also  is  the  description 
of  a  buffalo-fight,  and  we  can  only 
regret  to  be  unable  to  find  room  for 
it  here.  These  fights  are  unique  in 
their  way,  and  in  time  to  come  it  may 
be  expected  that  they  will  be  made 
illegal  in  the  Peninsula  as  has  been 
the  case  elsewhere  with  similar  insti- 
tutions. To  pass  a  prohibitory  regu- 
lation, however,  without  the  full  con- 
sent of  the  chiefs  and  people  of 
Pahang,  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
understanding  on  which  British  pro- 
tection was  accepted  by  them.  The 
Government  is  pledged  not  to  inter- 
fere with  native  customs,  and  the 
sports  in  which  animals  are  engaged 
are  among  the  most  cherished  institu- 
tions of  the  people. 

Close  as  is  the  proximity  of  the 
States  on  the  East  Coast,  yet  the 
people  who  inhabit  Trengganu  and 
Kelantan  differ  in  several  important 
particulars,  not  only  of  appearance 
and  costume,  but  also  of  dialect  and 
character,  from  the  Pahang  Malay. 
The  latter,  in  his  unregenerate  state, 


thinks  chiefly  of  war,  intrigue,  and 
the  sports  which  his  religion  holds  to 
be  sinful.  The  teaching  of  Islam 
holds  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  set 
one  animal  to  fight  with  another  ;  but 
as  many  Christians  at  home  love  to 
indulge  in  the  strong  drink  which 
causes  them  to  disobey  the  tenets  of 
their  religion,  so  also  the  Malay, 
follower  of  Mahomet  though  he  pro- 
fesses to  be,  loves  sport  of  any  kind. 
No  one  knows  the  Pahang  Malay 
better  than  Mr.  Clifford,  and  the 
character  he  gives  him  of  a  gambler 
and  a  brawler  will  be  acknowledged 
by  most  Europeans  who  have  visited 
the  country.  That  he  is  arrogant  to 
excess  is  a  fact  so  well  known  that, 
even  among  Malays,  he  of  Pahang 
has  become  a  byword  for  this  quality, 
just  as  is  the  Kelantan  Malay  for 
dishonesty,  or  the  native  of  Menang- 
kabau  for  boastfulness.  Nor  is  he  by 
any  means  ashamed  of  his  reputation, 
being  overweeningly  proud  of  himself, 
his  country,  and  his  people.  Ignorant, 
unintellectual,  and  irreligious,  Mr. 
Clifford  admits  him  to  be.  Indeed 
his  attendance  at  the  mosque  has  to 
be  enforced  by  the  infliction  of  fines 
for  any  absence  which  cannot  be 
justified  to  the  Headman  of  his 
village.  Nevertheless  he  has  many 
good  qualities,  being  bold  and  reckless, 
sensitive  on  points  which  concern  his 
private  honour,  and  a  kind,  and  often 
too  indulgent,  father.  He  is  generally 
loyal  to  his  chief,  though  too  prone  to 
take  offence,  and  where  he  really 
trusts  is  a  true  and  faithful  friend. 
His  religion  has  taught  him  to  be 
clean  in  his  habits,  and  he  is  most 
particular  with  regard  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  his  simple  food,  while  he  is 
a  cheerful  companion  and  fond  of  a 
jest  if  not  made  at  his  own  expense. 
Work  he  hates,  but  yet,  as  Mr. 
Clifford  says,  if  when  promises  and 
persuasion  have  failed,  the  magic 
word  krah  is  whispered  in  his  ears, 
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he  will  come  without  a  murmur, 
and  work  really  hard  for  no  pay, 
bringing  with  him  his  own  supply 
of  food.  Krah,  it  may  be  said,  is  the 
system  of  forced  labour  which  is  a 
State  perquisite  in  Malay  countries, 
although  it  is  seldom  exercised  in 
States  protected  by  the  British 
Government.  When,  however,  some 
public  work  is  urgent,  the  British 
magistrates  do  not  hesitate  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  most  useful  and 
economical  custom.  Nor  does  the 
Malay  resent  it,  as  our  own  people 
would  undoubtedly  do.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  ancestral  instinct  seems  to 
prompt  him  to  a  cheerful  compliance, 
when  on  no  other  terms  whatever 
would  he  permit  himself  to  do  a 
stroke  of  work. 

The  natives  of  Trengganu  are  of 
a  very  different  type  from  the  men 
of  Pahang,  and  are  above  all  things 
men  of  peace.  So  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  make  money,  to  study, 
and  to  earn  a  livelihood  unmolested, 
they  are  content,  nor  are  they 
ever  disturbed  by  that  excessive 
loyalty  which  is  a  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  people  of  Pahang. 
From  earliest  infancy  the  Trengganu 
Malay  grows  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  books,  money,  and  trade,  and 
learns  to  bargain  and  haggle  for 
the  goods  in  which  he  deals.  As 
the  man  of  Kelantan  bears  among 
Malays  the  reputation  of  being  a  thief, 
so  he  of  Trengganu  is  known  for  an 
unscrupulous  liar,  where  the  exigencies 
of  barter  make  lying  desirable.  The 
inhabitants  of  Trengganu  love  religious 
and  learned  discussions  of  all  kinds, 
while  such  sinful  sports  as  cock- 
fights, bull-fights,  gambling,  and  the 
like,  are  forbidden  by  law.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  they  do 
not  really  lead  lives  in  any  degree 
more  clean  than  is  customary  among 
other  Malays. 

The  native  of  Kelantan,    again,  is 


coarser  grained  than  any  other  Malay. 
He  is  neither  so  self-respecting  nor 
so  sensitive  as  are  other  natives 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  is  excessively 
good-natured,  and  stolid.  He  is 
usually  plain  of  face,  and  ungainly 
of  body,  and  has  been  not  inaptly 
compared  to  his  own  native  buffalo, 
if  the  sole  quality  of  good  temper,  for 
which  that  animal  is  by  no  means  dis- 
tinguished, be  excepted.  His  physical 
strength  is  often  remarkable,  and  he 
will  pole  or  paddle  a  boat  for  many 
hours  at  a  stretch  without  those  con- 
stant excuses  for  stopping  which 
generally  render  a  river-journey  in 
the  Peninsula  so  insufferably  tedious. 
But  perhaps  his  stupidity  is  that 
feature  of  his  character  which  most 
strongly  impresses  itself  upon  the 
European  observer.  Even  the  blank 
stare  of  the  English  yokel  when  asked 
an  unexpected  question  fades  into 
nothingness  as  compared  with  the 
look  of  appalling  vacancy  which  over- 
spreads the  visage  of  a  true  Kelantan 
when  addressed  by  the  Orang  Ptitch, 
or  white  man.  This  no  doubt  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  difference  in 
dialect,  but  only  in  part,  for  it  is  notice- 
able that  the  children  are  far  readier 
of  intelligence.  His  neighbours, 
according  to  Mr.  Clifiord,  distinguish 
him  for  a  different  quality. 

To  his  neighbours,  however,  all  the 
other  remarkable  characteristics  of  the 
Kelantan  Malay  are  completely  over- 
shadowed by  his  reputation  as  a  thief 
among  thieves.  In  vain  have  successive 
generations  of  Kelantan  Rajahs  cut  off  the 
hands,  feet,  and  heads  of  detected  or 
suspected  burglars  and  robbers  :  in  vain 
have  all  sorts  of  stratagems  been  adopted 
by  travellers  as  precautions  against  thieves  : 
and  in  vain  have  the  families  of  a  con- 
victed man  been  punished  for  the  deeds 
of  their  relation.  Men  with  flocks  and 
herds,  and  paddy  swamps,  and  fruit- 
orchards,  steal  if  they  get  the  chance  just 
as  much  as  does  the  indigent  peasant  who 
has  sold  his  last  child  into  slavery  for 
three  dollars  in  cash. 
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In  the  sketch  entitled  A  TALE  OF 
A  THEFT,  Mr.  Clifford  gives  a  striking 
and  powerful  picture  of  the  penalty 
which  a  Malay  thief,  real  or  suspected, 
may  have  to  pay  for  his  detection. 
The  horrors  of  the  Bastille  or  the  In- 
quisition are  not  without  a  parallel  in 
the  Peninsula.  Indeed  the  former  may 
almost  be  said  to  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  the  terrors  of  a  Malay 
prison.  We  cannot  quote  the 
hideous  details  here.  That  such 
things  exist  we  may  not  doubt  :  that 
they  should  be  known  to  those  who 
may,  now  or  hereafter,  have  the 
power  to  abolish  them  is  desirable ; 
but  nothing  is  gained  by  shocking 
and  disgusting  the  average  reader. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  it  was  with 
bitter  disappointment  that  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  sketch  and  learned  from 
Mr.  Clifford's  closing  sentences  that 
he  had  himself  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  misery  of  the  wretch  whose  tale 
he  tells,  but  yet  had  left  him  there 
unaided  and  unfreed. 

Trengganu  and  Kelantan,  as  well 
as  the  other  Northern  States,  are 
generally  held  to  be  subject  to  the 
overlordship  of  Siam.  They  still 
claim  to  be  independent,  however, 
though  they  send  the  bfinga  amas,  or 
golden  flower,  to  Bangkok  once  in 
three  years.  This  tribute  consists  of 
two  ornamental  plants  with  leaves 
and  flowers,  fashioned  from  gold  and 
silver,  and  their  value  is  estimated  at 
about  five  thousand  dollars,  which  at 
the  present  rate  would  be  equal  to 
about  £500  of  English  money.  The 
sum  necessary  to  defray  the  cost  of 
these  gifts  is  raised  by  means  of  a  poll- 
tax,  to  which  every  adult  male  con 
tributes ;  and  the  presents  sent  in 
return  from  Bangkok  are  of  precisely 
the  same  value,  and  of  course  become 
the  property  of  the  Rajah.  While, 
however,  the  Siamese  maintain  that 
the  golden  flower  is  a  direct  admission 
of  suzerainty  on  the  part  of  the  Rajah 


who  sends  it,  the  Malay  Chiefs 
entirely  deny  this,  and  hold  that  it  is 
merely  a  token  of  friendship  and 
alliance. 

Of  the  thirteen  sketches  of  which 
the  book  consists,  the  palm  must,  we 
think,  be  awarded  to  His  HEART'S 
DESIRE  and  THE  STORY  OF  BAYAN 
THE  PAROQUET.  These  are  in  a 
peculiar  way  typical  of  the  country 
and  the  people,  and  on  their  literary 
side  they  are  certainly  the  pick  of 
the  collection.  The  former  is  the  tale 
of  an  intrigue  between  one  of  the 
Sultan's  followers  and  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Sultan's  daughter 
herself.  The  horrible  fate  which 
befell  the  luckless  Awang  Itam,  and 
how  he  and  his  master  were  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  a  woman's  un- 
governable vanity,  are  admirably 
related.  The  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  a  Malay  Court  is  well 
indicated  in  the  following  passage  : 

Tuan  Bangau's  position  was  a^  curious 
one.  He  did  not  desire  Tfingku  Uteh  for 
herself  ;  she  was  his  King's  daughter,  and 
the  wife  of  a  royal  husband  ;  and  his  duty 
and  his  interest  forbade  him  to  accept  her 
advances.  If  his  intrigue  with  her  was 
discovered,  he  was  a  ruined,  if  not  a  dead 
man,  and  moreover,  he  was  at  this  time 
devoted  to  another  girl  whom  he  had 
recently  married.  The  challenge  which 
had  been  conveyed  to  him,  however,  was 
one  which  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  his 
code  of  honour  made  it  impossible  for  him 
to  refuse.  The  extreme  danger  which  lay 
in  such  an  intrigue  gave  him  no  choice  but 
to  accept  it.  That  was  his  point  of  view. 
"His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood," 
and  no  self-respecting  Malay,  brought  up 
in  the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  an  inde- 
pendent Malay  State,  could  admit  of  any 
other  opinion. 

From  the  other  story  we  will  quote 
a  passage  which  serves  to  render  yet 
closer  the  comparison  our  author  loves 
to  draw  between  the  condition  of 
things  as  it  was  until  recently  among 
the  Malays  and  that  which  existed  in 
Europe  in  the  days  of  chivalry. 
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Bayan  the  Paroquet  was  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  &P&ng-lipor  Lara,  or  Soother 
of  Cares,  a  class  of  men  which  is  fast  dying 
out  in  the  Peninsula,  as  other  medieval 
landmarks  become  effaced.  These  people 
are  simply-  the  wandering  bards  and 
minstrels,  who  find  their  place  in  an  In- 
dependent Malay  State  as  naturally  as  did 
their  prototypes  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  They  learn  by 
rote  some  old-world  tale,  which  has  been 
transmitted  by  word  of  mouth  through 
countless  generations,  and  they  wander 
from  village  to  village  singing  it  for  pay 
to  the  unlettered  people,  to  whom  these 
songs  and  stories  represent  the  only 
literature  which  comes  within  their  ex- 
perience. Such  minstrels  are  greatly  loved 
by  the  villagers,  who  hold  them  in  high 
honour,  giving  them  hearty  welcome,  and 
the  name  by  which  they  are  known  in  the 
vernacular  bears  witness  to  the  joy  which 
they  bring  with  them  whithersoever  they 
go.  Bayan's  real  name  was  Mat  Saman, 
but  we  always  called  him  Bayan,  which 
means  the  Paroquet,  because  the  tale 
which  he  sang  told  of  the  wonderful  doings 
of  a  prince  who  was  transformed  into  a 
fabulous  bird  called  the  Biirong  Agot,  and 
whose  attendants  were  the  Paroquet  and 
the  Pied-robin  (Murai). 

The  rest  of  the  tale  relates  how 
Bayan  was  brutally  murdered  in  cold 
blood  by  the  Rajah's  son  whose 
jealousy  he  had  provoked,  a  boy  de- 
scribed as  a  "  nice-looking  youngster, 
with  a  slight  lisp,  a  manner  as  soft 
as  floss-silk,  and  always  smartly  dressed 
in  pretty  Malay  garments." 

Leaving  now  these  anecdotes  of  the 
evil  ways  of  the  nobility,  let  us  take 
a  peep  at  the  description  of  an  ordinary 
wedding  among  the  people  which  is 
given  in  the  tale  entitled  ONE  MORE 
UNFORTUNATE.  The  exigencies  of 
space,  we  should  say,  have  com- 
pelled us  slightly  to  abridge  Mr. 
Clifford's  spirited  narrative. 

One  day  in  July,  1893,  a  feast  in  honour 
of  a  wedding  was  being  held,  and  the 
scene  was  a  lively  one.  The  head  and 
skin  of  a  buffalo,  and  the  pools  of  blood 
which  showed  where  its  carcase  had  been 
dismembered,  were  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  foreground.  In  one  part  of  the  village 
two  men  were  posturing  in  one  of  the 


inane  sword-dances  which  are  so  dear  to 
all  Malays,  each  performance  being  a  sub- 
ject of  keen  criticism  or  hearty  admiration 
to  the  spectators.  The  drums  and  gongs 
meanwhile  beat  a  rhythmical  time,  which 
makes  the  heaviest  heels  long  to  move 
more  quickly,  and  the  onlookers  whooped 
and  yelled  from  time  to  time  in  shrill  far- 
sounding  chorus All  the  men  pre- 
sent were  dressed  in  many-coloured  silks 
and  tartans,  and  were  armed  with  daggers. 
....  In  a  Baku  specially  erected  for 
the  purposes  of  the  feast,  a  number  of 
priests,  and  pilgrims,  and  Ichai,  that  class 
of  fictitious  religious  mendicants  whose 
members  are  usually  some  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  villages  they  inhabit,  were 
seated  gravely  intoning  the  Koran  but 
stopping  to  chew  betel-nut,  and  to  gossip 

scandalously,  at  frequent  intervals 

The  bride  of  course  having  been  dressed  in 
her  best,  and  loaded  with  gold  ornaments, 
borrowed  from  many  miles  around,  which 
had  served  to  deck  every  bride  in  the  dis- 
trict ever  since  any  one  could  remember, 
was  left  seated  on  the  geta,  or  raised  sleep- 
ing platform,  in  the  dimly-lighted  inner 
apartments,  there  to  await  the  ordeal 
known  to  Malay  cruelty  as  sanding.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom, — who  are  officially 
supposed  never  to  have  seen  one  another 
before,  though  no  Malay  who  respects 
himself  ever  allows  \\isfianceeio  be  finally 
selected  until  he  has  crept  under  her  house 
in  the  night  time  and  watched  her  through 
the  bamboo  flooring,  or  through  the  chinks 
in  the  wattled  walls — are  then  brought 
together  for  the  first  time.  They  are  led 
forth  by  their  respective  relations,  and 
placed  side  by  side  upon  a  dais  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  where  they  remain  seated 
for  hours,  while  the  guests  eat  a  feast  in 
their  presence,  and  thereafter  chant  verses 
from  the  Koran.  During  this  ordeal  they 
must  sit  motionless,  no  matter  how  their 
cramped  legs  may  ache  and  throb,  and  their 
eyes  must  remain  downcast  and  fixed  upon 
their  hands,  which,  scarlet  with  henna,  lie 

motionless  one  on  each  knee It  is  a 

point  of  honour  for  the  man  to  try  to  catch 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  his  fiancee  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eyes,  without  turning  his 
head  a  hair's  breadth,  and  without  appear- 
ing to  move  an  eyelash.  The  bridegroom 
is  conducted  to  the  house  of  his  bride, 
there  to  sit  in  state,  by  a  band  of  his  rela- 
tions and  friends,  some  of  whom  sing  shrill 
verses  from  the  Koran,  while  others  rush 
madly  ahead,  charging,  retreating,  capering, 
dancing,  yelling,  and  hooting,  brandishing 
naked  weapons,  and  engaging  in  a  most 
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realistic  sham  figh  t  with  the  bride's  rela- 
tions and  friends,  who  rush  out  of  her 
compound  to  meet  them,  and  do  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  routed  until  they  have 
made  a  fine  show  of  resistance.  This  cus- 
tom doubtless,  has  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that,  in  primitive  states  of  society,  a  man 
must  seek  a  Avife  at  his  risk  and  peril,  for 
among  the  Sakai  in  some  of  the  wilder 
parts  of  the  country,  the  girl  is  still  placed 
upon  an  ant  hill  and  ringed  about  by  her 
relations,  who  do  not  suffer  her  fiance  to 
win  her  until  his  head  has  been  broken  in 
several  places. 

It  is  time  now  to  bring  this  paper 
to  a  close.  What  we  have  written 
may  serve  to  show  our  readers  where 
they  may  find  for  themselves  much 
attractive  and  unhackneyed  detail  of 
a  wild  country,  as  yet  removed  from 
the  beaten  track,  and  enough  should 
have  been  said  to  prove  that  these 
sketches  are  interesting  even  exceed- 
ingly, and  that  they  indicate  the 
possession  by  the  author  of  both 
ability  and  wide  experience. 

Yet  they  leave  out  much  that 
would  delight  the  reader  who  seeks 
enlightenment  upon  the  customs  and 
the  character  of  a  people  rather  in 
the  incidents  of  their  domestic  life 
than  in  tales  of  extraordinary  horror, 


though  told  by  the  most  graphic 
pen.  Most  of  them  are  frankly 
brutal,  and  amid  much  that  charms 
we  cannot  help  regretting  that  the 
author  should  have  devoted  his  gifts 
and  knowledge  rather  to  compiling  a 
sort  of  Malay  Newgate  Calendar,  than 
to  the  delineation  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  pleasing  and  elevating 
nature  with  which  his  memory  ought, 
by  his  own  account,  to  teem.  Mr. 
Clifford  speaks  in  the  strongest  terms 
of  his  deep  personal  affection  for 
the  Malay,  and  almost  moves  his 
reader  to  tears  by  the  pathos  with 
which  he  writes  of  the  pains  of 
separation  from  the  people  of  his 
adoption.  Yet  the  tales  he  tells  are 
tales  not  of  high  emprise,  not  of  great 
nobility  of  character,  nor  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  personal  devotion,  but 
stories  of  rap.ne,  blood,  and  lust. 
Let  us  hope  that  on  some  future  day 
he  will  entertain  us  with  other  etchings 
showing  the  face  rather  than  the 
reverse  of  the  medal,  and  illustrating 
that  lighter  and  brighter  side  of  the 
Malay  character  for  which,  and  doubt- 
less with  good  reason,  he  professes  so 
much  admiration. 
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MR.  RUSKIN  has  said  that  not  to 
be  able  to  sing  should  be  accounted 
more  disgraceful  than  not  to  be  able 
to  read  or  write.  If  he  had  said  that 
every  author  who  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  deal  with  music  and  musical 
subjects  should  take  some  means  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
technical  details  of  the  art,  he  would 
have  said  something  more  reasonable. 
One  of  our  leading  novelists  has 
lately  declared  that  he  does  not  know 
one  note  from  another,  and  what  is 
more,  that  he  cannot  be  taught.  The 
frankness  of  the  confession  is  com- 
mendable ;  and  one  can  only  regret 
that  an  equally  modest  avowal  of 
ignorance,  where  ignorance  exists, 
does  not  show  itself  more  generally 
in  a  practical  way.  It  used  to  be  a 
crying  complaint  with  Wagner  that 
by  nobody  was  he  so  completely  mis- 
understood as  by  his  literary  admirers 
who  wrote  rhapsodies  about  his  music. 
A  glance  through  the  fiction  and  general 
literature  of  the  day  would  show  that 
music,  speaking  broadly,  fares  as  badly 
at  the  hands  of  our  English  writers 
as  ever  Wagner  fared  at  the  hands  of 
his  eulogists. 

Nobody  is  to  blame  for  being 
ignorant  of  the  technicalities  of  an 
art  which  he  has  not  learned ;  but 
everybody  is  to  blame  who  wilfully 
writes  about  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand. Law  is  recognised  as  a 
universal  snare  for  the  novelist,  but 
music  seems  almost  as  dangerous  as 
law.  In  their  allusions  to  the  musical 
art  our  novelists  commit  the  most 
amazing  blunders  with  the  most 
serene  conscience,  blunders  of  which 
any  schoolgirl  would  be  ashamed,  and 
from  which  no  more  trouble  than  is 


necessary  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a 
dictionary  of  music  might  have  saved 
them.  One  novelist,  for  example, 
makes  his  hero  a  soprano  ;  another 
pictures  a  Scottish  Highlander  sitting 
on  the  roadside  singing  a  Jacobite 
song  and  accompanying  himself  on 
the  bagpipe.  Mr.  Marion  Crawford 
has  ascribed  LA  FAVORITA  to  Verdi, 
a  feat  paralleled  by  Mr.  Black  in 
setting  a  lady  down  to  a  piano 
to  play  Beethoven's  FAREWELL,  a 
composition  unknown  to  that  mu- 
sician's many  admirers.  Mr.  Black 
has  again  distinguished  himself  by  de- 
scribing one  of  his  heroines  as  playing 
an  unheard  of  and  impossible  sonata  of 
Mozart's  in  A  sharp  major.  One  of 
the  early  Popes  stigmatised  the  inno- 
cent scale  of  C  major  as  lascivious,  and 
banished  it  from  the  music  of  the  Church. 
One  can  understand  Mr.  Black's  key 
of  A  sharp  major  being  placed  on 
the  index  exjmrgatorius  of  the  mu- 
sician, for  the  ten  sharps  which  would 
be  required  to  make  up  its  signature 
would  frighten  a  Diabolus  among 
piano  players.  Even  Charles  Reade, 
who  really  did  know  something  about 
music,  at  any  rate  about  old  violins, 
was  on  dangerous  ground  when  he 
ventured  on  details  of  musical  tech- 
nique. In  PEG  WOFFINGTON,  for 
example,  he  makes  the  famous  actress 
whistle  a  quick  movement  upon  a 
huge  paste  ring,  and  then  tells  how 
Mr.  Gibber  was  confounded  by  "  this 
sparkling  adagio."  No  wonder  Mr. 
Gibber  was  confounded ;  a  quick 
movement  which  is  at  the  same  time 
an  adagio  is  enough  to  confound  any- 
body. Nor  are  Englishmen  the  only 
offenders.  Victor  Hugo  in  LES 
MISE"RABLES,  has  three  violins  and  a 
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flute  playing  some  of  Haydn's  quartets 
at  a  wedding.  The  combination  is 
curious  enough  in  all  conscience,  and 
certainly  Haydn  never  wrote  for  any 
such  quartet  of  instruments.  Aristotle 
held  that  the  moral  effect  of  a  flute 
is  bad  and  exciting ;  what  it  might  be 
when  combined  with  three  violins  we 
can  only  guess. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied 
a  hundredfold,  but  they  are  not  the 
proper  business  of  this  paper,  which  is 
really  to  consider  the  attitude  of  some 
of  our  leading  authors  towards  music, 
their  knowledge  of  it,  their  tastes, 
whims,  antipathies.  Alphonse  Daudet 
has  told  us  that,  generally  speaking, 
literary  people  have  a  horror  of  music. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
they  should,  unless  the  music  comes 
from  the  street  or  from  their  next  door 
neighbour,  in  which  case  they  may  be 
excused  for  sharing  the  opinion  of 
Gautier  that  music  makes  the  most 
disagreeable  of  noises.  It  is  true  that 
in  certain  circumstances  there  may  be 
grounds  for  some  variance  between 
music  and  letters,  between  Hortensio 
the  musician  and  Lucentio  the  philo- 
sopher. Hortensio  wanted  to  put  his 
fiddle  first  and  the  lecture  afterwards  ; 
Lucentio  desired  to  have  the  harmony 
only  between  the  pauses  of  his  read- 
ing. If  one  could  have  the  music 
always  at  the  pauses  there  might  be 
less  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of 
literary  workers ;  but  unhappily  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  seldom 
permit  of  such  a  nice  arrangement, 
and  too  often  divine  Cecilia  comes, 
not  to  soothe  the  savage  breast,  but  to 
incite  it  to  further  deeds  of  savagery. 
However,  that  again  is  not  our  story 
now. 

Probably  no  celebrated  writer  has 
shown  a  more  intelligent  interest 
in  music  than  De  Quincey,  notwith- 
standing that  he  has  made  several 
curious  slips  in  the  course  of  his 
various  incursions  on  the  subject.  In 


his  childhood  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  old  English  glees  and  madri- 
gals,   with  the    concertos   of    Corelli, 
and  with  a  few  selections  from  Jomelli 
and    Cimarosa    which    far    more   pro- 
foundly affected    him.       In   his  auto- 
biography he  tells  us  that  he  had  long 
been   familiar   with   Handel    through 
the  famous  chorus-singers   of  Lanca- 
shire,   who    continually    brought    for- 
ward at  the  churches  the  most  effective 
parts  from  his  chief  oratorios.    Mozart 
was  yet  to  come,  for,  except  perhaps 
at  the   Opera    in  London,   his    music 
even  at  this  time  was  most  imperfectly 
known  in  England.    But  De  Quincey's 
favourite  seems  to  have  beenCherubini, 
that   dreary  old  pedant    who    for   so 
many  years  ruled  the  destinies  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.      Guardian  B.,  it 
will  be  remembered,  had  a  horse  which 
the  music  of  the  French  master  irri- 
tated to  madness,  and   which,  if  any- 
body then  mounted   him,  would  seek 
relief  to  his  wounded  feelings  in  kick- 
ing violently  for  an  hour.      The  effect 
on   De   Quincey  was   totally  different 
when,    at    the    house    of     this    same 
guardian,   he   heard  a  long  canon  of 
Cherubini's.      "  It  was   sung   by  four 
male  voices,  and  rose  into  a  region  of 
thrilling  passion,  such  as  my  heart  had 
always    dimly    craved    and    hungered 
after,  but  which  now  first  interpreted 
itself  as  a  physical  possibility  to  my 
ear."     And  yet  who  thinks  of  listen- 
ing    to     Cherubini     in     these     days'? 
De   Quincey  would   have    had    scant 
respect  for  the  musical  sympathies  of 
Scott  and  Burns  in  their  circumscribed 
liking  for   the   national  airs  of  their 
country.     A  song,    an   air,  a  tune, — 
how,    he    exclaims,     could     that     by 
possibility    offer    a    field    of    compass 
sufficient  for  the  development  of  great 
musical  effects'?     A  hunting-box  and 
a  park-lodge  may  have  a  forest  grace 
and  the   beauty    of    appropriateness ; 
but  what  if  a  man  should  match  such 
a    bauble    against    the    Pantheon,   or 
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against  the  minsters  of  York  and 
Strasburg  ?  In  short,  the  conclusion 
of  De  Quincey  is  this,  that  the  man 
who  finds  the  maximum  of  his  musical 
gratification  in  a  song  may  be  assured, 
by  this  one  fact,  that  his  sensibility  is 
rude  and  undeveloped.  Yet  exactly 
upon  this  level  was  the  ordinary  state 
of  musical  feeling  throughout  England 
at  that  time. 

De  Quincey's  own  tastes  in  music 
were  at  any  rate  sufficiently  catholic. 
In  THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  OPIUM 
EATER  he  tells  of  his  going  to  the 
Italian  Opera  to  hear  Grassini  when 
choke-full  of  laudanum ;  and  he  used 
to  say,  during  his  last  years  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  if  ever  again  he  visited  the 
metropolis  he  hoped  to  renew  a  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  Opera. 
The  "  clamorous  instruments  and  the 
tyranny  of  the  violins "  in  most 
orchestras  he  did  not  like,  but  the 
orchestra  at  the  Opera  was  distin- 
guished "  by  its  sweet  and  melodious 
grandeur  "  from  all  English  orchestras. 
In  these  days  most  people  would  not 
mind  the  tyranny  of  the  violins  if 
only  the  clamorous  instruments  could 
be  silenced.  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing account  of  De  Quincey's  musical 
leanings  from  the  pen  of  the  Reverend 
Francis  Jacox  in  Dr.  Japp's  Life. 
"  Fond  as  he  was  of  music,"  says  Mr. 
Jacox,  speaking  of  the  time  at  Lass- 
wade,  "he  was  not  often  in  the  room 
while  the  two  younger  of  his  daughters 
sang  or  played  during  my  stay,  but  he 
was  a  good  listener  for  all  that  in  his 
den  down  stairs,  and  would  comment 
upon  his  favourites  among  their  pieces 
when  he  joined  us.  Devout  was  his 
reverence  for  Beethoven.  Mendels- 
sohn he  had  not  as  yet  come  really  to 
admire  ;  not  even  the  SONGS  WITHOUT 
WORDS  seemed  to  come  home  to  his 
heart.  Bellini  was  so  far  a  favourite 
with  him  that  he  often  asked  his 
daughters,  Florence  and  Emily,  to 
give  him  the  well-worn  Deh  Conte, 


nor  would  he  tire  of  gems  from  DON 
GIOVANNI,  or  of  Questo  simplice,  or  of 
such  time-tried  strains  as  Time  hath 
not  turned,  Oh  lovely  peace,  By  limpid 
streams,"  &c. 

That  De  Quincey  had  not  come  to 
admire  Mendelssohn  we  may  readily 
believe,  not  only  from  the  unsym- 
pathetic way  in  which  he  has  dealt  with 
that  composer's  music,  but  from  the 
various  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen 
regarding  both  it  and  the  master  him- 
self. It  was  perhaps  a  small  matter 
that  he  should  attribute  the  oratorio 
of  SAINT  PAUL  to  Spohr  ;  but  how  are 
we  to  excuse  him  for  making  Men- 
delssohn a  worshipper  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  mistaking  his  grandfather, 
the  famous  philosopher,  for  his  father  ? 
After  this,  the  admirers  of  Mendels- 
sohn are  not  likely  to  be  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  De  Quincey's  assertion  that 
the  music  to  ANTIGONE  was  horribly 
bad,  and  that  in  any  revival  of  the 
play  the  chorus  had  better  sing  the 
hundredth  psalm.  Nor  are  these  his 
only  blunders.  We  have  seen  how 
he  admired  Beethoven ;  what  does  he 
mean  by  this  ?  "  Let,"  he  says,  "  any 
person  of  musical  sensibility  listen 
to  the  exquisite  music  composed  by 
Beethoven  as  an  opening  for  Biirger's 
LEONORE,  the  running  idea  of  which 
is  the  triumphal  return  of  a  crusading 
host,  decorated  with  laurels  and  with 
palms,  within  the  gates  of  their  native 
city,  and  say  whether  the  presiding 
feeling  in  the  midst  of  this  tumultuous 
festivity  be  not,  by  infinite  degrees, 
transcendent  to  anything  so  vulgar  as 
hilarity."  De  Quincey  was  an  adept 
at  reading  pictures  into  music, — wit- 
ness his  fine  description  of  the  opening 
of  Handel's  Coronation  Anthem  in 
THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  OPIUM  EATER 
— and  it  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that  one  cannot  make  out  to  what 
work  of  Beethoven's  he  refers  in  this 
quotation.  The  only  LEONORE  by 
Beethoven,  except  the  music  to  Fi- 
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DELIO  with  the  LEONOEB  overtures,  is 
the  music  to  Dunker's  drama,  LEENORE 
PROHASKA,  for  which  no  overture 
seems  to  have  been  written,  and  which, 
in  any  case,  was  not  published  in  De 
Quincey's  time.  Beethoven  certainly 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Burger's 
LEONORE.  '  It  is  evidently  another 
instance  of  De  Quincey's  inaccuracy 
in  details ;  but  he  must  have  had 
some  work  of  Beethoven's  in  his  mind, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  it  was. 

Dr.  Johnson's  views  on  music  are 
tolerably  well  known.  Of  musicians 
as  a  class  he  seems  to  have  thought 
as  little  as  he  thought  of  actors, 
though  he  never  went  so  far  as  Car- 
lyle  in  describing  them  as  "  a  sort  of 
windbaggy  people."  The  pursuit  of 
music,  according  to  his  idea,  was  "  a 
method  of  employing  the  mind  with- 
out the  labour  of  thinking  at  all,  and 
with  some  applause  from  a  man's 
self."  Yet  he  was  willing  to  admit 
that  the  practice  of  music  in  certain 
of  its  departments  involved  something 
quite  as  arduous  in  its  way  as  the 
labour  of  thinking.  The  playing  of 
the  fiddle,  for  example,  he  held  to  be 
an  exceptionally  meritorious  perform- 
ance. In  all  other  things  we  can  do 
something  at  first.  Any  man  will 
forge  a  bar  of  iron  if  you  give  him  a 
hammer,  not  so  well  as  a  smith  cer- 
tainly, but  still  tolerably.  A  man 
will  saw  a  piece  of  wood  and  make  a 
box,  though  a  clumsy  one ;  but  give 
him  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddle-stick,  and  he 
can  do  nothing.  Whether  Johnson 
himself  had  ever  tried  the  fiddle,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  He  admitted  to 
Boswell  that  he  once  bought  a  flageo- 
let, but  never  made  out  a  tune,  which 
was  perhaps  just  as  well,  in  view  of 
his  statement  that,  "  if  he  had  learned 
music  he  should  have  been  afraid  he 
would  have  done  nothing  else  but 
play."  As  a  matter  of  fact  Johnson 
had  no  musical  sense  whatever ;  and 


as  for  his  knowledge  of  the  art,  we 
have  the  assurance  of  Boswell  that  this 
extended  no  further  than  being  able 
to  tell  a  drum  from  a  trumpet  and  a 
bagpipe  frorn  a  guitar.  It  is  true  we 
have  the  statement  of  Burney,  the 
historian  of  music,  that  Johnson,  not 
six  months  before  his  death,  had  asked 
to  be  taught  "  at  least  the  alphabet 
of  your  language."  But  neither  Bur- 
ney nor  any  one  else  could  have  made 
anything  of  the  man  who  had  de- 
clared that  music  excited  in  his  mind 
no  ideas,  and  hindered  him  from  con- 
templating his  own.  Even  the  one 
partiality  of  Johnson  is  almost  an 
argument  against  his  musical  taste  ; 
for  the  man  who  proclaims  his  fond- 
ness for  the  bagpipe  and  makes  a 
habit  of  standing  with  his  ear  close 
to  the  great  drone  must  be  hopeless 
in  a  musical  sense.  Sydney  Smith 
thought  one  might  as  well  speak  of 
playing  on  an  iron  foundry  as  of  play- 
ing on  the  bagpipe,  and  Leigh  Hunt's 
idea  of  martyrdom  was  to  be  tied  to 
a  stake  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a 
stout-lunged  piper.  Yet  Johnson  could 
take  the  warlike  instrument  close  to 
his  ear  without  wincing.  "  I  told 
him,"  said  Boswell  on  one  occasion, 
"  that  it  [music]  affected  me  to  such  a 
degree  as  often  to  agitate  my  nerves 
painfully,  producing  in  my  mind  alter- 
nate sensations  of  pathetic  dejection, 
so  that  I  was  ready  to  shed  tears,  and 
of  daring  resolution,  so  that  I  was 
inclined  to  rush  into  the  thickest  part 
of  the  battle."  "  Sir,"  was  the  answer, 
"  I  should  never  hear  it  if  it  made  me 
such  a  fool." 

Goethe  seems  to  have  been  as  little 
qualified  for  music  as  Johnson,  but  he, 
too,  had  some  desire  to  acquire  the 
new  sense.  Every  morning  in  the 
autumn  of  1830  he  had  a  music  lesson 
of  an  advanced  kind  from  Mendelssohn. 
The  composer  would  play  to  him  for 
an  hour  pieces  by  all  the  great  masters 
in  chronological  order,  and  then  ex- 
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plain  what  each  master  had  done  to 
further  the  art.  All  the  time,  as  we 
read,  he  would  sit  in  a  dark  corner, 
like  a  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  his  old  eyes 
flushing  fire.  At  first  he  would  not 
venture  on  Beethoven  at  all.  But 
when  Mendelssohn  declared  he  could 
not  help  it,  and  played  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  he 
remarked  :  "  That  causes  no  emotion  ; 
it  is  only  astonishing  and  grandiose  ;  " 
and  then,  again,  after  muttering  away 
to  himself,  he  observed :  "  That  is 
very  grand,  quite  wild,  enough  to 
bring  the  house  about  one's  ears  ;  and 
what  must  it  be  when  all  the  people 
[that  is,  the  full  orchestra]  are  playing 
it  at  once."  Here  was  quite  a  new 
style  of  criticism,  In  truth  Goethe 
ought  to  have  been  more  musical  than 
he  was,  for  his  intimate  relations  with 
Zelter,  a  professional  musician  of 
some  note,  brought  him  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  art.  At  the  most, 
however,  he  was  interested  only  in 
the  scientific  and  philosophical  side  of 
music,  and  had  nothing  of  that  passion 
for  it  which  he  had  for  painting  and 
plastic  art.  In  his  old  age  he  seems 
to  have  lost  any  regard  for  it  which 
he  may  at  one  time  have  had  ; 
"  Music,"  he  wrote  to  Zelter,  "  which 
is  your  life,  is  almost  completely 
vanishing  from  my  unpractical  sense." 
The  position  of  Goethe's  great  dis- 
ciple, Carlyle,  was  pretty  much  the 
same.  One  can  hardly  imagine  Car- 
lyle sitting  out  a  concert  with  patience, 
and  we  know  how  he  used  to  deal 
with  the  organ-grinders.  Yet  he  has 
written  about  music  sympathetically 
enough  in  one  or  two  places.  In  his 
HEROES  AND  HERO-WORSHIP,  for 
example,  he  says  :  "  The  meaning  of 
song  goes  deep.  Who  is  there  that 
in  logical  words  can  express  the  effect 
music  has  on  us  1  A  kind  of  in- 
articulate unfathomable  speech,  which 
leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the  infinite 
and  lets  us  for  a  moment  gaze  into 


that."  Perhaps  nothing  finer  than 
this  was  ever  said  about  music,  but 
we  are  not  necessarily  to  take  it  as 
Carlyle's  own  personal  feeling.  He, 
at  any  rate,  had  nothing  of  the  en- 
thusiasm for  music  which  was  enter- 
tained by  that  other  master  of  his, 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  who,  indeed,  wrote 
about  it  as  but  few  other  men  have 
written.  After  he  became  blind  it 
was  his  greatest  source  of  comfort. 
Schumann  revered  him  and  averred 
that  he  learned  more  from  him  than 
from  his  music-master.  It  is  said 
that  before  he  met  Clara  Wieck,  the 
composer  was  engaged  to  a  lady  whom 
he  discarded  because  her  enthusiasm 
for  Jean  Paul  was  not  red-hot  like  his 
own ;  but  that  story  is  at  least 
doubtful. 

Scott's  musical  qualifications,  or 
rather  his  lack  of  them,  are  set  forth 
in  no  uncertain  manner  in  his  frag- 
ment of  autobiography.  His  mother 
was  anxious  that  all  her  children 
should  at  least  learn  psalmody,  but 
the  incurable  defects  of  young  Walter's 
voice  and  ear  soon  drove  the  teacher 
to  despair.  The  good  man  would 
never  allow  that  his  pupil  was  in  the 
same  position  as  Elia  with  regard  to 
a  musical  ear,  but  contended  that  if 
Scott  did  not  understand  music  it  was 
because  he  did  not  choose  to  learn  it. 
This  view  of  the  question  is,  however, 
rather  shaken  by  the  story  told  of 
Lady  Gumming,  one  of  Mr.  Scott's 
neighbours  in  George's  Square.  When 
the  music-master  was  attending  his 
pupils,  Lady  Gumming  sent  to  beg 
that  the  boys  might  not  all  be  flogged 
precisely  at  the  same  hour,  as,  though 
she  had  no  doubt  the  punishment 
was  deserved,  the  noise  of  the  concord 
was  really  dreadful.  If  Landor  had 
only  known  this  it  might  have  saved 
him  from  making  the  foolish  assertion, 
afterwards  ridiculed  by  Lockhart, 
that  Scott  had  composed  and  sung  a 
certain  triumphal  song.  Scott  never 
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sang  a  song  in  his  life,  says  Lockhart, 
and  nobody  has  ever  wished  to  gain- 
say him. 

But  although  Scott  was  thus  totally 
deficient  in  the  matter  of  voice  and 
ear,  he  was  not  without  some  taste  in 
music.  Like  Mackenzie's  Montauban 
he  had '  a  keen  relish  for  the  songs  of 
his  native  land,  because  in  them  there 
was  a  simplicity  and  an  expression 
which  he  could  understand.  Few 
things,  he  has  himself  said,  delighted 
him  more  than  a  simple  tune  sung 
with  feeling,  notwithstanding  that 
even  this  pitch  of  musical  taste  had 
only  been  gained  by  attention  and 
habit,  and,  as  it  were,  by  his  feeling 
of  the  words  being  associated  with 
the  tune.  "  I  cannot  bear,"  he  wrote, 
"  to  hear  a  young  person  sing  without 
feeling  and  expression  suited  to  the 
song.  I  cannot  bear  a  voice  that  has 
no  more  life  in  it  than  a  pianoforte 
or  a  bugle-horn."  He  liked  to  hear 
his  daughters  sing  an  old  song,  or  one 
of  his  own  lyrics ;  but,  as  Lockhart 
tells  us,  if  the  singer  appeared  to  feel 
the  spirit  of  her  ballad,  he  was  not 
at  all  critical  of  the  technical  execu- 
tion. He  followed  the  ancient 
melodies  which  Mrs.  Lockhart  sang 
to  her  harp,  almost,  in  Mr.  Adolphus's 
words,  as  if  joining  in  an  act  of  religion. 
To  other  musical  performers  he  was  a 
dutiful  and  sometimes  a  pleased 
listener.  He  speaks  in  his  diary  of 
having  enjoyed  the  splendid  treat  of 
hearing  Mrs.  Arkwright  sing  her  own 
music  :  "  No  forced  vagaries  of  the 
voice,  no  caprices  of  tone,  but  all 
telling  upon  and  increasing  the  feeling 
the  words  require.  This  is  '  marrying 
music  to  immortal  verse.'  Most 
people  place  them  on  separate  main- 
tenance." Classical  and  mere  abstract 
music  always  failed  to  appeal  to  him. 
When  some  young  ladies  give  him 
pretty  music  of  this  kind  he  has 
nothing  to  say  for  it,  except  to  de- 
clare again  that  he  does  not  know  and 


cannot  utter  a  note,  and  that  compli- 
cated harmonies  are  to  him  but  a 
battle  of  confused  though  pleasing 
sounds.  He  repeats,  with  evident 
glee,  the  story  of  Mozart  dissuading 
Michael  Kelly  from  devoting  himself 
to  the  dry  and  abstract  study  of 
counterpoint  to  the  neglect  of  melody. 
For  his  own  part,  as  he  admits  in 
THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  whenever 
detected,  in  spite  of  his  snuff-box, 
with  closed  eyes  during  some  piece  of 
abstruse  harmony  he  renounced  his 
former  apologies,  and  boldly  avowed, 
with  Congreve's  Jeremy,  that  although 
he  had  a  reasonable  ear  for  a  jig, 
your  cantatas  gave  him  the  spleen. 
The  psalmody  which  he  could  not 
perform  himself,  he  liked  to  hear 
others  perform  •  only,  if  it  was  Scotch 
psalmody  he  thought  it  best  to  have 
it,  as  one  should  have  the  bagpipe,  at 
a  distance :  "  The  grunt  and  the 
snivel  and  the  whine  and  the  scream 
should  all  be  blended  in  that  deep 
and  distant  sound,  which,  rising  and 
falling  like  the  ^Eolian  harp,  may 
have  some  title  to  be  called  the  praise 
of  our  Maker." 

There  is  a  curious  story,  told  by 
Scott  himself,  which  shows  that  if,  like 
Johnson,  he  could  make  nothing  of 
the  violin  practically,  he  was  not 
altogether  unsuccessful  theoretically. 
Being  engaged  in  a  legal  case  where 
the  purchaser  of  a  fiddle  had  been 
imposed  upon  as  to  its  value,  Scott 
found  it  necessary  to  prepare  himself 
by  reading  everything  about  fiddles 
that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on ;  and 
having  got  the  name  of  Stradivarius, 
Amati,  and  other  noted  makers  glibly 
on  his  tongue,  he  went  swimmingly 
through  his  case.  Not  long  after 
this  he  was  dining  with  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  had  only  two  subjects 
upon  which  he  could  talk,  hunting 
and  music.  Having  exhausted  hunting 
Scott  somewhat  rashly  brought  forward 
his  lately  acquired  learning  in  fiddles. 
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The  Duke  grew  quite  animated,  and 
presently  a  whisper  to  the  butler 
ushered  in  half  a  dozen  tall  footmen, 
each  bearing  a  fiddle  case.  Scott 
found  his  .knowledge  brought  to  no 
less  trying  a  test  than  that  of  telling 
by  the  tone  of  each  fiddle,  as  the  Duke 
played  it,  by  what  artist  it  was  made. 
"  By  guessing  and  management,"  says 
he,  "  I  got  on  pretty  well  till  we  were, 
to  my  great  relief,  summoned  to 
coffee."  The  expert  in  violins  has 
often  been  set  down  as  an  impostor, 
but  probably  few  of  Scott's  readers 
have  thought  of  him  as  figuring  in 
that  character  ! 

Burns's  tastes  in  music  were  pretty 
much  those  of  Scott.  Moore's  dogmatic 
assertion  that  he  was  wholly  unskilled 
in  music  is  not  true.  He  certainly 
had  an  ear  for  music ;  and  if  we  are 
to  believe  his  sister,  Mrs.  Begg,  he 
could  read  quite  readily  from  notation. 
It  is  true  we  have  his  own  declaration 
to  George  Thomson  that  his  preten- 
sions to  musical  taste  were  "merely  a 
few  of  nature's  instincts,  untaught  and 
untutored  by  art."  Many  musical 
compositions,  "  particularly  where 
much  of  the  merit  lies  in  counter- 
point," affected  his  ear  no  otherwise 
than  such  things  affected  the  ear  of 
John  Stirling ;  they  were  merely 
"  melodious  din."  But  then  he 
made  amends,  in  the  way  that  Scott 
did,  by  admiring  what  the  connois- 
seurs decried ;  in  other  words,  by 
finding  his  delight  in  the  "  little 
melodies  which  the  learned  musician 
despises  as  silly  and  insipid."  And 
these  little  melodies  he  turned  to  his 
own  use  in  a  method  by  which  the 
whole  body  of  national  song  was 
improved  and  extended.  He  has 
explicitly  told  us  that  he  laid  it  down 
as  a  rule  from  his  earliest  efforts  at 
song-writing  to  hum  some  old  melody 
over  and  over  again  till  he  caught 
the  inspiration,  so  that  the  words 
came  spontaneously.  He  never  sat 
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down  to  the  composition  of  a  lyric 
without  first  crooning  the  air  to  him- 
self in  order  to  kindle  his  emotion 
and  regulate  the  rhythm  of  his  verse ; 
and  when  now  and  again  the  words 
are  faulty,  we  may  be  pretty  safe  in 
concluding  that  he  had  not  quite 
mastered  the  tune.  Very  often,  as  we 
know,  he  sought  extraneous  aid  to 
help  him  in  this  way.  Sometimes  he 
would  get  an  old  woman  to  sing  over 
the  melody  to  him :  sometimes  his 
own  wife  would  sing  it ;  and  some- 
times, like  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  he 
would  scrape  it  on  a  fiddle  for  him- 
self. 

That  Burns  played  the  violin  is  a 
fact  which  is  not  generally  known. 
He  avows  it  in  a  letter  to  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe  of  Hoddam,  where  he  calls 
himself  "  a  fiddler  and  a  poet ;  "  and 
Mrs.  Begg  assures  us  that  he  played 
a  good  deal,  although  he  was,  she 
adds,  no  great  proficient.  He  seems 
to  have  taken  up  the  instrument  first 
in  the  summer  of  1781,  and  to  have 
continued  its  practice  more  or  less 
systematically  for  a  twelvemonth. 
Mrs.  Begg's  statement  is  that  he 
"  used  to  play  in  the  summer  when 
they  took  shelter  from  the  rain,  and 
in  winter  he  used  to  rise  early  in  the 
mornings  and  play  away  for  the 
amusement  of  those  in  bed."  There 
is  some  reason  to  suspect  that  those 
in  bed  were  not  altogether  apprecia- 
tive, for  Mrs.  Begg  adds :  "  So  that 
could  not  be  borne  for  ever,  and 
speedily  came  to  an  end."  Generally 
speaking  Burns  played  by  ear,  but 
sometimes  he  had  the  music  before 
him.  He  showed  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  slow  and  pathetic  airs,  but 
he  was  also  fond  of  lively  Strathspey 
tunes,  as  of  course  the  author  of  TAM  o' 
SHANTER  could  hardly  fail  to  be. 
Once  indeed  Burns  even  tried  his 
hand  at  musical  composition.  In  his 
first  Common-Place  Book,  referring  to 
two  fragments  written  when  he  was 
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twenty-four,  he  records  that  he  "  set 
about  composing  an  air  in  the  old 
Scotch  style."  "  Unfortunately,"  he 
continues,  "  I  am  not  scholar  enough 
to  prick  down  my  tune  properly,  so  it 
can  never  see  the  light,  but  these 
were  the  verses  I  composed  to  suit 
it."  He  then  quotes  the  three  stanzas 
beginning,  0  raging  fortune's  wither- 
ing blasts !  and  adds  :  "  The  tune 
consisted  of  three  parts,  so  that  the 
above  verses  just  went  through  the 
whole  air."  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
Burns  was  not  scholar  enough  to 
prick  down  his  tune  ! 

About  the  musical  capacities  of 
Charles  Lamb,  all  the  world  has 
heard  from  the  famous  CHAPTER  ON 
EARS,  surely  one  of  his  masterpieces. 
Poor  Elia's  knowledge  of  the  art  was 
much  like  that  of  the  man  who  de- 
clared that  he  knew  only  two  tunes  ; 
one  was  God  save  the  Queen,  and  the 
other  was  not.  Coleridge  was  in  the 
same  unfortunate  position  so  far  as 
regards  the  possession  of  an  ear.  But 
an  ear  for  music,  as  indeed  he  himself 
has  remarked,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  a  taste  for  music.  Cole- 
ridge lacked  the  one,  but  he  possessed 
the  other.  "  I  have,"  he  says,  "  no 
ear  whatever.  I  could  not  sing  an 
air  to  save  my  life ;  but  I  have  the 
intensest  delight  in  music  and  can 
detect  good  from  bad."  He  goes  on 
to  tell  how  Naldi,  a  "  good  fellow," 
remarked  to  him  at  a  concert  that  he 
did  not  seem  much  interested  in  a 
piece  of  Rossini's  which  had  just 
been  performed.  "  I  said  it 
sounded  to  me  like  nonsense  verses. 
But  I  could  scarcely  contain  myself 
when  a  thing  of  Beethoven's  followed." 
Coleridge  seems  to  have  been  a  greau 
admirer  of  Beethoven.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  once  taken  to  hear  the 
Eroica  Symphony  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concerts  and  to  have  remarked  to 


his  friend  that  it  was  like  a  funeral 
procession  in  deep  purple, — not  at  all 
an  inadequate  description,  at  any  rate 
of  the  first  portion.  Hayward  tells 
us  that  the  year  before  his  death  the 
poet  expressed  a  wish  to  see  an 
Italian  opera.  His  nephew  (Henry 
Nelson)  and  Hayward  engaged  a  box 
and  accompanied  him.  He  watched 
the  action  with  interest,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  general  effect,  but 
confessed  that  the  music  gave  him  no 
pleasure.  We  should  have  been  told 
the  name  of  the  composer,  in  order  to 
have  further  established  the  claim  of 
Coleridge  to  distinguish  between  the 
good  and  the  bad.  At  any  rate  he 
behaved  better  than  James  Hogg  in 
similar  circumstances.  Hogg  could 
hardly  be  kept  awake  at  the  Opera' 
and  when  he  did  give  his  attention 
to  any  part  of  the  performance,  his 
eyes  were  observed  to  be  fixed  on 
Costa,  the  conductor.  Indeed,  his 
curiosity  was  entirely  centred  on  the 
man  with  the  baton,  and  at  length  he 
exclaimed :  "  Wha,  and  what  the 
deil's  that  fellow  that  keeps  waggin' 
the  stick  1 "  The  simple  Shepherd 
had  no  idea  of  marking  time  in  that 
way.  Hogg  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  much  of  Carlyle's  mind,  who  in 
his  praise  of  music  did  not  include  the 
Opera.  That  he  thought  "  an  open 
Bedlamite,"  divorced  from  sense  and 
the  reality  of  things.  "  Behind  its 
Glitter,"  he  wrote  in  a  tremendous 
burst  of  capital  letters,  "  stalks  the 
shadow  of  Eternal  Death  ;  through  it 
too,  I  look  not  '  up  into  the  divine  eye/ 
as  Richter  has  it,  '  but  down  into  the 
bottomless  eye-socket ' — not  up  to- 
wards God,  Heaven,  and  the  Throne 
of  Truth,  but  too  truly  down  towards 
Falsity,  Vacuity,  and  the  dwelling- 
pla  '.e  of  Everlasting  Despair."  After 
this  one  feels  that  there  is  really 
nothii  g  more  to  be  said. 
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A  PRESIDENTIAL  Election  in  the 
United  States  is  from  many  points  of 
view  an  interesting  feature,  and  cer- 
tainly not  least  so  when  regarded 
from  that  of  the  philosophy  of  Parties. 
For  just  as  in  the  history  of  religion  it 
has  been  found  that  spirituality  tends 
to  harden  into  dogma,  so  in  the  history 
of  politics  Parties  tend  to  become  less 
real  and  more  artificial  and  factitious. 
And  in  proportion  as  this  development 
progresses,  the  more  elaborate  becomes 
the  machinery  of  Party ;  the  more 
nature,  the  less  art.  Nowhere  has 
this  been  more  exemplified  than  in 
America,  where  the  state  of  things  re- 
calls Burke's  famous  description  of  an 
imitation  of  Dr.  Johnson's  style ;  it 
had,  he  said,  all  his  pomp  without 
his  force,  the  nodosities  of  the  oak 
without  its  strength,  the  contortions 
of  the  Sibyl  without  the  inspiration. 
In  the  United  States  Parties  have, 
so  to  speak,  the  pomp  and  the  con- 
tortions, while  they  lack  the  force  and 
inspiration  produced  by  profound  and 
heartfelt  differences  of  thought  and 
sentiment. 

The  two  great  political  Parties  of 
America,  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, though  not  always  known  by 
those  names,  have  existed  from  the 
very  beginning  of  their  country  as  an 
independent  nation.  Others  there 
have  been,  distinguished  by  those 
uncouth  and  fantastic  titles  which 
sometimes  make  it  difficult  for  for- 
eigners to  take  American  politics  so 
seriously  as  Americans  would  wish  ; 
but  they  have  never  been  more  than 
the  growth  of  the  hour,  and  have  passed 
with  it.  It  has  been  different,  how- 
ever, with  the  Republicans  and 


Democrats.  They  were  originally 
divided  on  important  points  of  prin- 
ciple, and  though  it  would  be  in- 
accurate to  say  that  all  such  differ- 
ences have  disappeared,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  lost  sight  of,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  the  machinery  of  Party 
has  been  elaborated  to  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  world. 
And  though  the  two  Parties  are  now 
very  different  from  what  they  origin- 
ally were,  there  is  a  thread  of  con- 
tinuity which  runs  from  end  to  end  ; 
there  is  a  pedigree  of  Party  which 
may  be  clearly  traced  from  President 
Washington  to  President  McKinley. 
An  attempt  will  here  be  made  to  put 
the  present  political  situation  in 
America  into  historic  relation  with 
the  past. 

It  was  long  ago  prophesied  by  De 
Tocqueville  that  the  United  States 
would  some  day  be  broken  up,  and 
though  that  prophecy  has  not  yet 
been  fulfilled,  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
suggests  to  some  extent  what  were 
the  original  differences  of  American 
Parties.  From  the  very  first  there 
was  a  quarrel  over  the  respective 
spheres  of  State  and  Federal  rights. 
The  controversy  took  varying  forms 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  essence 
remained  the  same. 

The  election  of  Washington,  even 
for  his  second  term  of  office,  was 
practically  unanimous,  for  Parties 
then  were  only  in  the  making.  But 
in  his  time  were  planted  the  germs 
which  were  destined  to  develope  into 
such  tremendous  growths.  Even  then 
there  were  those  who  bitterly  reviled 
him  as  the  Stepfather  of  his  Country. 

T  2 
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Already  two  distinct  tendencies  of 
opinion  might  be  traced,  on  the  one 
hand  favouring  the  creation  of  a 
strong  Federal  authority,  and  on  the 
other  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  States,  lest  the  tender 
shoots  of  liberty  should  be  crushed  in 
their  growth.  It  was  on  the  latter 
side  that  the  Democrats  ranged  them- 
selves. The  Union,  indeed,  was  only 
reluctantly  created,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion was  a  compromise  which  left 
many  questions  open.  It  might  be 
variously  interpreted,  and,  indeed, 
was  so :  for  while  one  President 
would  construe  a  doubtful  clause  in 
favour  of  State  rights,  another  would 
construe  it  in  a  contradictory  sense. 
The  whole  question  was  one  about  the 
distribution  of  power  between  the 
Federal  authority  and  the  States ; 
and  here,  in  a  nutshell,  lies  the  origin 
of  Parties  in  America. 

During  the  eight  years,  from  1789 
to  1797,  that  Washington  was  in 
office,  the  Federalists,  who  favoured 
the  creation  of  a  strong  central 
authority,  and  who  were  the  lineal 
ancestors  of  the  present  Republican 
party,  were  the  stronger.  At  this  time 
the  brilliant  and  romantic  Hamilton 
was  the  inspiring  soul  and  guiding 
hand  of  the  administrations  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  was  a  believer 
in  republics  and  democracies  as  ideal 
forms  of  government,  but  he  entirely 
disbelieved  in  the  capacity  of  the 
colonists  to  put  those  ideals  into 
practice.  "  For  that  mind,"  he  said, 
"  must  be  really  depraved  which  would 
not  prefer  the  equality  of  political 
rights  which  is  the  foundation  of  pure 
republicanism,  if  it  can  be-  obtained 
consistently  with  order."  But  that 
it  could  be  obtained  consistently  with 
order  in  the  United  States  he  had  but 
the  faintest  hope.  He  called  the 
Constitution  "  a  frail  and  worthless 
fabric ;  "  and  he  believed  it  was  his 
mission  to  give  it  coherence  and 


vitality  by  putting  on  it  a  construction 
which  favoured  his  own  views.  It 
was,  indeed,  his  wish  to  give  the 
Republic  a  fair  trial,  but  he  honestly 
believed  that  the  best  means  to  that  end 
was  so  far  as  possible  to  strengthen  the 
Federal  authority,  and  to  clip  and  cir- 
cumscribe the  rights  of  the  individual 
States.  This,  in  substance,  was  his 
policy,  and  he  unswervingly  pursued 
it.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  ardently 
admired  the  British  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  not  careful  to 
conceal  that  he  wished  to  take  it  as 
his  model.  "  As  it  stands  at  present," 
he  said,  "  with  all  its  supposed  defects 
it  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment which  ever  existed."  More 
unstinted  praise  than  this  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  give,  nor  can 
it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  his 
political  opponents  suspected  him, 
though  quite  unjustly,  of  monarchical 
ideas.  He  copied  British  institutions, 
such  as  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
British  funding  system,  so  far  as  he 
was  able.  He  made  the  Federal 
Government  take  over  the  various 
obligations  of  the  States,  and  created 
a  Federal  Banking  Institution. 
Amply  justified  as  this  policy  has 
been,  it  was  effected  only  in  the  face 
of  the  bitterest  opposition.  In  Daniel 
Webster's  bombastic  phrase,  "  He 
smote  the  rock  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, and  abundant  streams  of 
revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched 
the  dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit, 
and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet." 

During  the  time  of  John  Adams,  who 
was  Washington's  successor,  the  ascend- 
ency of  Federalist  opinions  continued 
unimpaired.  He  was  a  follower  of 
Hamilton,  and  was  guided  in  his  Presi- 
dency by  much  the  same  ideas.  No 
man  had  fought  more  strenuously  than 
Adams  for  American  independence, 
but,  like  Hamilton,  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  admiration  for  the  British 
Constitution.  "  Purge  that  constitu- 
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tion,"  he  said,  "  and  give  to  its  popu- 
lar branch  equality  of  representation, 
and  it  would  be  the  most  perfect 
constitution  ever  devised  by  the  wit 
of  man."  But  when  Adams  failed  to 
secure  his  re-election,  his  party  re- 
ceived a  blow  which  for  a  time  almost 
crushed  it  out  of  existence,  and  des- 
tined it  at  least  for  many  years  to 
wander  in  the  cold  shades  of  disap- 
pointment and  defeat.  For  by  this 
time  the  Democrats  had  become  seri- 
ously alarmed.  It  was  not  only  that 
they  feared  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  the  States ;  they  dreaded  also 
the  growth  of  a  monarchical  spirit  in 
the  Presidency.  There  was  indeed  some 
ground  for  the  suspicion.  Washington 
himself  maintained  a  degree  of  state 
and  ceremony  which  was  odious  to 
those  who  held  extreme  Republican 
ideas.  Though  far  from  fostering  any 
love  of  the  magnificence  of  courts,  he 
thought  it  becoming  for  the  Chief 
Magistrate  to  be  at  least  dignified. 
Without  arrogance  or  personal  vanity 
he  expected  deference,  and  would  not 
tolerate  familiarity  even  from  his 
friends.  He  drove  in  a  coach-and-six 
to  open  Congress :  he  held  levees 
which  were  by  no  means  open  to  all 
comers ;  and  he  wore  court-dress  on 
State  occasions.  His  passionate  ad- 
mirers would  even  have  gone  further, 
wishing  to  bestow  on  him  some 
title,  and  to  stamp  the  coinage  with 
his  image.  Nor  did  John  Adams  do 
anything  to  allay  these  suspicions,  for 
his  conception  of  the  Presidency  was 
the  same  as  that  of  Washington.  His 
enemies  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that, 
while  Minister  in  England,  he  had 
been  fatally  perverted  by  monarchical 
ideas ;  and  he  was  nick-named  the 
Duke  of  Brain  tree,  after  the  name  of 
the  place  in  which  he  lived.  Such 
suspicions  were  unjust,  for  he  was  as 
sincere  a  Republican  as  Washington 
himself ;  but  he  was  an  aristocrat  in 
feeling,  and  his  unconciliatory  mariners 


helped  to  make  him  appear  even  more 
aristocratic  than  he  was.  A  man  of 
great  intelligence  and  powers,  he  was 
not  easily  accessible,  and  seemed  to 
hold  himself  aloof. 

The  Presidencies  of  Washington 
and  Adams  may  be  said  to  form  the 
first  period  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  prevailing  mark  may 
be  said  to  be  the  ascendency  of  Feder- 
alist ideas.  It  was  a  time  when,  in 
the  language  of  mechanics,  the  centri- 
petal forces  overcame  the  centrifugal, 
with  the  result  that  the  nation  moved 
steadily  and  surely  in  the  direction 
of  unity.  But  with  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  the  conditions  were 
reversed,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  personal  character  of  Jefferson 
himself.  This  ardent  apostle  of  State 
Rights  was  in  many  ways  an  extra- 
ordinary man,  and  to  this  day  there  is 
no  name,  save  Washington's  alone, 
which  is  so  reverenced  in  America. 
His  personal  appearance  was  striking. 
His  tall  and  sinewy  figure,  which  won 
him  the  nick-name  of  Long  Tom,  be- 
tokened rather  the  athlete  than  the 
thinker  or  the  statesman  ;  while  his 
hair  and  pointed  features  gave  him  a 
look  which  is  described  as  feline.  The 
range  of  his  intellectual  interests  was 
great,  and  extended  over  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  Philo- 
sophy, natural  science,  natural  his- 
tory, architecture,  and  mechanics  alike 
claimed  some  share  of  his  attention, 
and  he  corresponded  with  Priestley 
and  other  scientific  men.  But  it  is 
with  the  nature  of  his  political  opinions 
that  we  are  now  concerned ;  and  ex- 
traordinary though  they  were,  he  ex- 
pressed them  always  with  fearlessness 
and  courage.  Just  as  Hamilton  held 
an  extreme  view  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  so  did  Jefferson  at  the  other. 
He  was  a  thorough-going  Democrat, 
and  it  is  probable  that  during  his  resi- 
dence in  France  he  had  imbibed  some  of 
the  revolutionary  notions  which  were 
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at  that  time  in  the  air.  He  so  much 
admired  Paine's  BIGHTS  OP  MAN,  that 
he  caused  the  work  to  be  republished 
in  America.  Hamilton  called  him  a 
"  dreaming  Condorcet,"  and  the  de- 
scription was  in  some  ways  happy ; 
though  Jefferson  as  a  practical  poli- 
tician was  very  far  from  being  a 
dreamer,  and  as  a  party  leader  and 
manager  he  was  supreme.  His  professed 
political  opinions,  if  not  dreams,  were 
certainly  remarkable.  "God  forbid," 
he  said  on  one  occasion,  "  that  we 
should  be  twenty  years  Avithout  such 

a  rebellion And  what  country 

can  preserve  its  liberties,  if  its  rulers 
are  not  warned  from  time  to  time 
that  its  people  preserve  the  spirit 
of  resistance  1  .  ,  .  .  What  signify 
a  few  lives  lost  in  a  century  or 
two  1  The  tree  of  liberty  must  be  re- 
freshed from  time  to  time  with  the 
blood  of  patriots  and  tyrants.  It  is 
its  natural  manure."  And  again  : 
"  Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether 
we  should  have  a  government  without 
newspapers,  or  newspapers  without  a 
government,  I  should  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  prefer  the  latter."  He  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  Indians 
were  happier  than  men  living  in  the 
societies  of  Europe,  and  propounded 
the  extraordinary  theory  that  no  gene- 
ration had  a  right  to  impose  a  debt 
upon  posterity,  or  to  encumber 
lands  beyond  the  average  term  of  its 
own  existence.  He  hated  England 
as  much  as  Hamilton  admired  her ; 
she  was,  he  said,  with  some  slight 
confusion  of  metaphor,  a  den  of  robbers 
and  a  harlot.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  such  a  President  should 
have  inaugurated  a  marked  change  in 
American  politics.  The  old  traditions 
of  the  Presidency  were  completely  over- 
turned ;  the  old  forms  and  ceremonies 
were  swept  away,  and  replaced  by 
a  severe  and  chaste  simplicity.  The 
axe  was  vigorously  laid  to  everything 
that  savoured  of  royalty.  Jefferson 


refused  all  titles ;  he  even  removed 
the  prefix  of  Mr.  from  his  cards,  and 
he  began  the  system  of  sending  writ- 
ten messages  to  Congress,  instead  of 
going  there  in  person,  or  if  he  did  go, 
he  walked  or  rode  there  unattended. 
He  once  received  the  Danish  Ambas- 
sador in  slippers,  and  he  sometimes 
caused  annoyance  by  his  'studied  in- 
difference to  the  laws  of  etiquette. 
He  loved  liberty,  indeed,  not  wisely, 
but  too  well,  and  on  this  side  of  his 
character  he  was  intemperate  and 
quixotic. 

We  have  spoken  at  some  length  of 
Jefferson,  because,  as  the  champion  of 
the  party  of  State  Rights,  his  Presi- 
dency is  one  of  singular  importance. 
It  marks  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
Anti-Federalists,  known  at  that  time 
as  Republicans,  but  afterwards  as 
Democrats ;  a  position  which  they 
held  with  but  little  interruption  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Under 
Jefferson's  administration  the  centri- 
fugal forces  received  an  impetus 
which  was  felt  for  many  years  to 
come.  "  I  am,"  he  said  on  one  occa- 
sion, "  not  a  friend  to  a  very  energetic 
government.  It  is  always  oppressive." 
That  was  a  dangerous  sentiment ;  its 
logical  result  was  revolt  and  civil 
war,  and  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
Jefferson  must  take  his  share. 

The  question  of  State  and  Federal 
Rights  has  been,  then,  from  the  begin- 
ning the  natural  dividing  line  of  the 
political  Parties  of  the  Union,  though 
merged  from  time  to  time  in  other 
questions,  such  as  those  of  Slavery 
and  Protection.  Owing  to  circum- 
stances of  an  accidental  kind,  the 
division  of  Parties  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  geographical.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  Northern  States  were  Federal- 
ist, and  the  Southern  the  reverse; 
and  for  more  sufficient  reasons  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  The 
North  was  mainly  industrial  and 
commercial,  while  the  South  was 
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agricultural  and  devoted  to  the  raising 
of  cotton  and  tobacco.  The  former 
therefore  aimed  at  two  things,  pro- 
tection for  their  manufactures  and  a 
government  which  could  arrange 
commercial  treaties ;  and  it  was  their 
interest  accordingly  to  see  the  Federal 
government  strong.  But  for  these 
things  the  Southern  population  did 
not  care.  They  rather  feared  Pro- 
tection as  prejudicial  to  themselves ; 
arid  so  it  came  about  that  the  question 
of  the  tariffs  became  a  sharp  dividing- 
line  in  politics,  a  state  of  things 
which  more  or  less  has  lasted  to  this 
day.  Never  probably  in  the  world's 
history  have  Parties  been  so  sharply 
and  persistently  divided  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  is  purely  economic.  In 
England,  it  is  true,  something  of  the 
same  kind  occurred  at  the  time  of  the 
Corn  Law  agitation,  but  the  conflict 
was  a  transient  one.  In  the  United 
States  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
classes  have  always  tended  to  fall 
into  separate  parties,  a  result  to  which 
Jefferson  contributed  not  a  little  by 
his  sentimental  love  of  farming  and 
his  avowed  contempt  for  trade. 

Here,  then,  was  the  germ  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  North  and 
South ;  but  there  were  other  causes 
also  which  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
In  fact  irreconcilable  differences  of 
character  existed  between  the  colonists. 
Those  of  New  England  were  many  of 
them  of  Puritan  descent,  a  conscien- 
tious, godly,  and  industrious  race, 
men  whose  forefathers  had  fought 
hand  to  hand  with  nature.  But  the 
men  of  the  South  were  of  a  very 
different  type  ;  they  were  a  pleasure- 
loving  folk,  enjoying  a  soft  and  genial 
climate,  who  tilled  the  soil  with 
slaves,  while  they  lolled  at  ease 
at  home.  They  had  all  the  faults 
which  slavery  engenders,  while  in 
religion  they  were  often  materialist  or 
indifferent ;  the  tobacco  crop  and  not 
the  cure  of  souls  was  what  they 


chiefly  cared  for.  While  therefore 
the  origin  of  the  two  great  Parties  in 
the  United  States  is  to  be  traced  to 
differences  of  opinion  over  the  distri- 
bution of  power  between  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
individual  States  upon  the  other,  the 
cleavage  of  the  Parties  was  enormously 
enlarged  by  native  differences  of 
character  and  divergent  interests  on 
the  question  of  the  tariffs.  If  we  add 
to  this  that  the  Southerners  were 
slave-owners,  and  the  Northerners  were 
not,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  inflammable  material 
about,  which  required  very  careful 
handling. 

James  Madison,  who  succeeded 
Jefferson,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  group  who  had  helped  to  build 
the  Constitution ;  indeed  he  was  some- 
times called  its  father.  He  had, 
like  Hamilton,  contributed  to  THE 
FEDERALIST,  though  in  their  opinions 
they  gradually  diverged  from  one 
another.  A  political  follower  of 
Jefferson,  he  filled  the  Presidential 
office  in  the  same  spirit  as  his  prede- 
cessor, though  by  the  restoration  of 
the  levees  he  abated  somewhat  of 
republican  simplicity.  After  Madison 
came  Monroe,  who  although  he  be- 
longed to  the  same  school  of  opinion, 
reverted  to  some  of  the  ceremonial 
forms  of  Washington  and  Adams. 
During  the  eight  years  he  was  in 
office  Party  feeling  had  so  completely 
died  away,  that  the  period  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  the  Era  of  Good- 
feeling.  And  yet  it  was  at  this  time 
that  a  black  cloud  arose  from  the 
horizon  and  for  a  moment  darkened 
all  the  sky.  The  admission  of  the 
Slave  State  of  Missouri  to  the  Union 
was  indeed  a  sinister  event,  though 
a  compromise  was  reached,  and  the 
slumbering  fires  were  kept  under  for 
a  while.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
danger  lurking  in  this  question  of 
slavery  should  not  have  been  earlier 
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foreseen.  Even  Jefferson  tells  us  that 
the  Missouri  incident  aroused  him 
"  like  a  fire-bell  in  the  night  " ;  for 
with  all  his  fine  theories  on  the  in- 
defeasible equality  of  man,  he  did  not 
extend  them  to  the  negro.  But  on 
the  whole  the  period  was  one  of  rest 
and  fruitful  peace. 

These  halcyon  days  lasted  through 
the  Presidency  of  the  successor  of 
Monroe.  This  was  John  Quincy 
Adams,  whose  name  will  always  be 
spoken  of  with  reverence  so  long  as 
virtue  and  talents  are  admired.  But 
his  personal  character,  interesting 
though  it  is,  does  not  concern  us  here. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  his  time, 
as  in  that  of  Monroe,  the  forces  of 
union  and  disruption  seemed  to  have 
reached,  so  to  speak,  a  condition  of 
stable  equilibrium,  and  to  have  been 
very  nearly  balanced.  But  this  happy 
state  of  things  was  destined  to  be 
quickty  overturned.  The  distinguished 
line  of  gentlemen  and  statesmen  who 
had  adorned  the  Presidency  hitherto, 
was  now  brought  abruptly  to  a  close ; 
and  when  John  Quincy  Adams  left 
the  White  House,  it  was  long  before 
a  statesman  of  the  old  school  entered 
it  again. 

When  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected 
in  1829,  a  third  period  of  American 
history  may  be  said  to  have  begun  ; 
a  period  which  was  marked  by  much 
political  degradation,  and  a  still 
further  extension  of  the  doctrine  of 
State  Rights.  Though  his  Presidency 
was  pernicious  in  its  fruits,  Jackson 
was  by  no  means  a  bad  or  an  in- 
competent man,  but  he  was  exceedingly 
hot-headed  and  very  irregularly  great. 
As  Governor  of  Florida  he  hanged  a 
pair  of  Englishmen,  besieged  a  Spanish 
town,  and  threw  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador into  prison,  in  absolute 
defiance  of  international  law.  But 
these  were  the  sort  of  acts  that  made 
Old  Hickory,  as  he  was  called,  the 
darling  of  the  people.  His  counten- 


ance was  one  that  nobody  who  saw  it 
could  forget.  The  long  lean  face  and 
nose,  the  powerful  jaw,  the  cold  and 
piercing  eyes,  the  dark  gray  shock  of 
hair,  betrayed  a  strong  but  narrow 
intellect  and  an  iron  force  of  will. 
Though  possessed  of  no  intellectual 
elevation,  by  reason  of  his  tremendous 
force  of  character  he  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  few  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
list  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  Party  point  of 
view  his  administration  is  one  of  great 
importance,  for  he  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  disastrous  system  of  the 
Spoils.  Well  would  it  have  been  if 
Jackson  had  followed  the  example  of 
Jefferson.  When  an  importunate 
office-seeker  begged  the  latter  for 
some  place  as  a  reward  for  his  vote, 
the  President  is  said  to  have  replied 
that  he  had  heard  that  Home  had 
once  been  saved  by  geese,  but  never 
that  those  geese  had  been  appointed 
to  be  officers  of  the  revenue.  From  this 
good  example  Jackson  outrageously 
departed  ;  nor  was  this  the  sum  total 
of  the  evil  that  he  did.  As  an  advo- 
cate of  State  Rights  he  outdid  Jeffer- 
son himself,  and  indeed  his  policy  in 
this  respect  was  nearly  as  disastrous 
as  in  the  other.  For  instance,  he 
vetoed  the  Bill  for  the  new  charter  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  and  with- 
drew the  Government  deposits.  He 
also  it  was  who  backed  up  the  State 
of  Georgia  in  her  quarrel  with  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States;  and  he 
it  was  who  uttered  the  historical  ex- 
pression,— "John  Marshall  has  pro- 
nounced his  judgment ;  let  him 
execute  it,  if  he  can." 

The  period  from  the  Presidency  of 
Jackson  to  that  of  Lincoln  and  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  is  one  in 
which  the  political  life  of  the  United 
States  was  at  its  lowest,  when  the 
better  natures  found  consolation  in 
the  thought  that  Washington  was  long 
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happily  dead.  The  Presidents  who 
succeeded  Jackson  were  the  least 
distinguished  of  all  those  who  have 
occupied  the  White  House.  Swift, 
in  his  misanthropic  way,  used  to  aver 
that  the  quality  of  being  fittest  was 
fatal  to  any  candidate,  and  in  America 
the  remark  has  received  abundant 
illustration.  At  this  period,  for 
example,  such  men  as  Clay,  Webster, 
and  Calhoun,  were,  in  comparison 
with  the  Presidents,  intellectual 
giants ;  and  in  any  assembly  in  the 
world  they  would  have  held  a  con- 
spicuous place.  Daniel  Webster,  cer- 
tainly, was  a  man  who  stood  head 
and  shoulders  high  above  the  crowd,  a 
veritable  king  among  men.  Carlyle 
has  in  a  few  characteristic  strokes 
given  us  a  picture  of  the  man ;  "  The 
tanned  complexion,  that  amorphous 
crag-like  face;  the  dull  black  eyes 
under  the  precipice  of  brows,  like  dull 
anthracite  furnaces,  needing  only  to 
be  blown ;  the  mastiff  mouth,  ac- 
curately closed."  What  power  is 
depicted  here  !  Yet  even  Webster, 
to  use  Emerson's  expression,  having 
drunk  the  rum  of  Party  too  long,  was 
lured  to  his  destruction.  He  stained 
his  reputation  and  died  a  disappointed 
man. 

With  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War  the  last 
period  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  begins.  Of  Lincoln  himself  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  any  length. 
His  gigantic  frame,  his  gaunt  and 
uncouth  figure,  his  face  of  an  almost 
Indian  type  with  its  high  cheek-bones 
and  tawny  skin,  have  often  been 
portrayed.  The  struggles  of  his 
early  life,  the  poverty  of  his  home, 
how  he  worked  as  a  boy  upon  a  farm, 
yet  contrived  to  teach  himself  the 
elements  of  learning,  how  he  tugged 
at  an  oar  upon  the  Mississippi  and 
split  rails  in  Illinois,  are  facts  which 
will  be  familiar  to  all  who  have  read 
the  story  of  his  life.  His  tremendous 


feats  of  strength,  his  simple  homely 
eloquence,  his  practical  sagacity,  his 
wise  saws  and  humorous  sayings,  his 
sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things,  are 
characteristics  which  would  in  any 
case  have  made  him  a  memorable 
figure.  Add  to  this  his  successful 
conduct  of  the  greatest  civil  war  of 
the  century,  and  the  tragic  fate 
which  struck  him  down  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame,  and  it  becomes  no  wonder 
that  he  looms  large  in  the  history  of 
his  country.  This  truly  indigenous 
American  possessed,  indeed,  in  a  large 
degree  the  rare  but  indescribable 
quality  of  greatness.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  as  a  distinguished  individuality, 
nor  even  as  the  liberator  of  the  slaves, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  factor  of 
historical  importance,  but  rather  as 
the  President  who  vindicated  Federal 
Rights,  who  maintained  the  Union, 
and  subdued  the  recalcitrant  forces 
of  disruption.  In  him  the  Republicans, 
who  had  all  along  protested  against 
the  disintegrating  tendencies  of 
Democratic  teaching,  found  a  champion. 
His  election  inaugurated  a  long  period 
of  Federal  ascendency,  for  with  the 
defeat  of  the  south  the  Party  of  State 
Rights  were  so  utterly  discredited, 
that  it  was  not  until  President 
Cleveland's  first  election  in  1888  that 
they  were  able  to  re-occupy  the  seats 
of  power. 

Since  the  Civil  War  the  original 
dispute  between  State  and  Federal 
Rights  has  been  so  completely  settled, 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
of  any  practical  account.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats were  moved  by  sentiments  as 
lofty  and  ennobling  as  any  that  have 
ever  dignified  humanity.  The  former, 
inflamed  with  patriotic  fervour,  de- 
sired to  make  their  country  strong 
and  respected  by  the  nations  of  the 
world ;  the  latter  were  fearful  for  the 
liberty  of  the  individual  man.  The 
Jeffersonian  Democrats,  indeed,  were 
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the  true  children  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. It  is  curious  to  reflect  how 
the  teaching  of  Rousseau  has  influenced 
the  history  of  a  distant  land  beyond 
the  seas.  His  preference  for  rural 
life,  his  opinion  that  large  States  are 
fatal  to  democracy,  and  that  the 
capital  of  a  country  should  be  placed 
in  some  retired  position  aloof  from 
the  thronging  interests  of  men,  have 
all  had  their  effect.  This  is  why  the 
Democrats  were  mostly  farmers  and 
ardent  advocates  of  State  Rights ;  it 
was  in  obedience  to  his  doctrines  that 
the  City  of  Washington  arose  in  a 
desolate  region  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac.  The  early  history  of  the 
emancipated  colonies,  of  Washington 
and  Adams,  of  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe  (the  Virginian  Dynasty 
as  it  was  called)  is  full  of  interest 
and  instruction ;  for  it  is  the  history 
of  a  group  of  upright  and  able  men 
at  a  time  when  Parties  were,  as  a  rule, 
impelled  by  high  thoughts  to  disin- 
terested action.  How  vast  has  been 
the  change !  This  change  must  be 
ascribed  in  part  to  the  natural  force 
of  circumstances  and  to  some  great 
historic  impulse,  in  part  to  the  native 
genius  of  the  people.  Their  predomi- 
nant characteristic  may  be  called  the 
business  instinct.  In  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, for  example,  with  his  mechanical 
acumen,  his  practical  sagacity  and 
sublimated  common  sense,  we  seem  to 
see  the  type  of  the  average  American 
at  his  best.  It  is  said  that  Franklin, 
when  a  boy,  suggested  to  his  father 
that  much  time  might  be  saved  by 
saying  grace  over  a  whole  barrel  of 
herrings,  instead  of  going  through  the 
form  every  time  that  the  herrings 
were  served  up.  The  story  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that 
the  two  great  Parties  have  become 
more  and  more  divided  upon  purely 
business  lines.  The  symptoms  of  the 
process  were  very  early  shown  over 


the  question  of  the  United  States 
Bank  and  the  proper  authority  for 
undertaking  public  works.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  Spoils  system  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  tendency  was 
enormously  increased.  A  new  way  of 
advancing  business  interests  was  then 
discovered,  by  manipulating  the  or- 
ganisation of  a  Party,  of  which  the 
first  example  was  the  capture  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  interests  of  slavery. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and 
the  Republicans  resolved  at  all  costs 
to  put  the  curse  of  slavery  away, 
then,  indeed,  a  far  nobler  picture  was 
presented ;  for  rarely,  if  ever,  have 
greater  sacrifices  been  made  for  a 
great  cause.  But  with  the  peace  this 
lofty  spirit  vanished.  We  pass  by  the 
disgraceful  treatment  of  the  South. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  the  Repub- 
licans held  uninterrupted  sway,  and 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  the 
Party  organisation  has  been  unscrupu- 
lously worked  in  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  who  wanted  protection 
for  their  goods.  Since  1860  the  Tariff 
Acts  passed  by  Republican  majorities 
number  no  less  than  thirty-two.  What 
an  amount  of  greedy  self-seeking  this 
reveals !  It  stands,  indeed,  uncon- 
cealed and  unabashed ;  for  the  sur- 
plus of  an  overflowing  treasury  has 
been  deliberately  wasted  in  order  to 
meet  the  argument  that  the  tariff  was 
unnecessarily  high.  Enormous  sums 
have  thus  been  spent  in  giving  pen- 
sions to  men,  or  the  wives  and  families 
of  men,  who  alleged  that  they  took 
part  in  the  Civil  War.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  scandal  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  President  Cleve- 
land vetoed  upwards  of  three  hundred 
Pension  Bills,  which  had  been  passed 
by  a  Republican  majority  in  Congress. 
On  the  question  of  the  tariff  the 
Democrats,  it  must  be  admitted,  have 
played  the  better  part.  It  is  true 
that  the  more  public-spirited  Re- 
publicans have  tried  to  justify  Pro- 
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tection  upon  the  grounds  of  principle 
and  reason.  President  Garfield,  for 
example,  justified  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  country  could  not  be  inde- 
pendent unless  the  people  possessed 
the  requisite  skill  to  clothe,  arm,  and 
equip  themselves  for  war,  and  in  time 
of  peace  to  produce  all  the  necessary 
instruments  of  labour  ;  and  he  avowed 
that  his  aim  was  to  enable  American 
capital  and  labour  to  compete  fairly 
in  their  markets  with  the  labour  and 
capital  of  foreign  producers.  But  the 
average  Republican  voter  has  never 
taken  up  even  so  high  a  ground  as 
this.  The  Democrats  have  endeavoured 
to  justify  themselves  in  a  similar 
fashion ;  and  their  case  was  put  very 
strongly  by  President  Cleveland,  when 
he  maintained  that  the  right  of  the 
government  to  exact  tribute  from  the 
citizen  was  limited  to  its  actual 
necessities,  and  that  every  cent  taken 
from  the  people  beyond  what  was 
required  for  their  protection  was  no 
better  than  robbery.  But  the  interest 
of  the  average  Democrat  in  the  ques- 
tion has  been  much  more  one  of 
business  than  of  economics  or  of 
finance  ;  and  the  simple  fact  remains 
that  the  mass  of  the  voters  upon  both 
sides  are  influenced  by  selfish  motives 
only.  Of  this  the  last  election  was  a 
flagrant  exhibition.  Here  we  saw  the 
last  example  of  the  manipulation  of  a 
Party  in  the  interests  of  a  section,  in 
the  interests,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
silver  producers  of  the  West.  The 
Silver  Men  put  their  hands  upon  the 
machinery  of  the  Democrats ;  and 
their  failure  was  simply  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  voters 
believed  that  they  had  more  to  gain 
•and  less  to  lose  by  joining  the  Re- 
publicans. From  first  to  last  the 
issue  was  a  sordid  one. 

From   this   brief    historical    sketch 
there  is   one  inevitable  conclusion  to 


be  drawn ;  the  old  principles  upon 
which  Parties  were  divided  have 
gradually  given  way  to  purely 
monetary  interests.  Between  the 
Parties  there  is  not  much  to  choose. 
The  Republicans  have  been  in  turns 
the  Party  of  the  Federal  Bank  and 
Public  Works,  of  Protection,  of 
Trusts  and  Monopolies,  and  finally  of 
Gold  ;  the  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  been  the  Party  of  Slavery, 
of  Low  Tariffs,  and  of  Silver.  Both 
Parties  have  fallen  away  from  their 
old  distinctive  tenets,  and  have  be- 
come little  more  than  factions.  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  Burke's  definition 
of  a  Party.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  a  body 
of  men  united  for  promoting  by  their 
joint  endeavours  the  national  in- 
terest upon  some  particular  principle 
in  which  they  are  all  agreed."  Can 
either  the  Republicans  or  the  Demo- 
crats sincerely  say  that  they  are 
united  on  any  one  principle  to  pro- 
mote the  national  interest  ?  Few 
people  will  believe  that  they  can. 
Never  before  indeed  have  politics  been 
reduced  so  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
cash-box  or  the  ledger. 

That  questions  of  pure  business  will 
continue  to  dominate  the  field  of 
American  politics  for  ever,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe.  Some  day  an 
event  will  happen  to  stir  the  feelings 
of  the  people  to  their  depths ;  or  if 
the  present  state  of  things  becomes 
too  grievous  to  be  borne,  the  nation 
will  rise  in  her  might  and  demand  a 
purer  system.  Even  now  there  are  a 
number  of  disinterested  voters  who, 
like  Plato's  great-souled  philosophers, 
stand  aloof  disdainful  of  the  politics 
of  the  hour,  and  (to  continue  Plato's 
metaphor)  take  shelter  beneath  a  wall 
from  the  driving  storm  of  dust  and 
rain.  Their  influence  for  good  is  very 
great ;  they  are  the  saving  remnant, 
in  whom  men  will  place  their  hope. 
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IN  the  steaming  depths  of  the 
Dahomey  forest  stands  the  native 
town  of  Konnoto.  Hound  three  sides 
of  it  flow  the  yellow  waters  of  the 
Kanu  river,  and  on  the  peninsula  thus 
formed  are  many  rows  of  thatched 
huts  nestling  beneath  the  tufted  fronds 
of  palms  and  groves  of  green  oranges 
and  limes.  On  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  and  behind  the  town,  the 
dark  cottonwood  forest  rises  like  a 
wall,  with  narrow  trails  winding  away 
into  its  green  shades. 

The  climate  of  Konnoto,  like  that 
of  most  West  African  towns,  is  by  no 
means  a  desirable  one,  for  the  dank 
mist  which  settles  down  at  sunset 
upon  river  and  forest  is  heavy  with 
germs  of  fever.  Small-pox,  dysentery, 
and  cholera  are  rife,  and  many  of  the 
natives  are  crippled  by  the  foot-boring 
chigoe  or  the  horrible  Guinea  worm. 
The  inhabitants,  who  as  a  rule  despise 
all  clothing  but  a  device  of  blue  tattoo 
or  the  scantiest  of  waist-cloths,  are, 
however,  used  to  these  things,  and 
generally  drive  their  sick  into  the 
bush  to  die  or  recover  as  best  they 
can,  or,  if  the  disease  be  infectious, 
knock  them  on  the  head  and  toss  the 
corpse  into  the  river.  In  their  eyes 
the  town  makes  the  best  of  allpe^sible 
worlds,  for  in  that  fertile  soil  all  that 
they  need  to  support  life  will  grow 
almost  without  asking  ;  while  should 
they  need  the  wherewithal  to  purchase 
luxuries  from  the  coast,  they  have 
only  to  rob  a  few  of  the  oil-carriers 
passing  down  the  river,  or  to  plunder 
a  trading  village  across  the  neighbour- 
ing frontier  of  Lagos. 

A   little  while  ago  there  were  two 


powers  ruling  in  Konnoto.  The  first 
was  the  Headman  Amaro,  a  huge  easy- 
going negro,  who,  so  long  as  his  armed 
retainers  provided  him  with  a  suffici- 
ency of  wives  from  the  Egba  country, 
and  kept  him  supplied  with  poisonous 
Hamburg  gin,  had  no  objection  to 
their  plundering  on  their  own  account. 
The  second  was  the  Ju-Ju  man,  or 
Fetish  priest,  Bussa,  who  ruled  with 
an  iron  hand  in  the  name  of  countless 
Ju-Ju  devils  and  legions  of  wandering 
ghosts.  Bussa  was  old  and  decrepit, 
a  man  of  slight  stature  among  a  race 
of  giants,  and  his  shrivelled  chest  was 
covered  with  many  charms  hung  from 
a  necklace  of  human  skin.  There  was, 
as  usual,  fierce  jealousy  between  the 
two  powers,  and  but  for  the  fear  of 
the  evil  spirits  (for  there  was  no  negro 
in  all  Konnoto  brave  enough  to  pass 
the  Ju-Ju  wands  set  up  on  either  side 
of  his  hut)  a  spear-thrust  might  have 
cut  short  Bussa's  career. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Dahomey  town  when  the  Reverend 
David  Kinnett  and  his  wife,  carrying 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  undertook 
the  conversion  of  Konnoto  on  behalf 
of  a  certain  mission.  The  Missionary 
had  been  taught  the  forest-tongue  at 
Lagos  and  commenced  his  work  with 
zeal  and  discretion,  adapting  his  the- 
ology to  the  understanding  of  the 
natives,  as  usual  in  Africa,  in  a  manner 
which  would  probably  have  made  the 
subscribers  at  home  lift  their  hands  in 
horror.  He  had  also  studied  surgery 
and  physic,  and  every  negro  has  a 
profound  reverence  for  a  doctor,  and 
will  take  unlimited  drugs,  the  stronger 
the  better.  The  natives  also  began 
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to  notice  that  the  Missionary's  patients 
as  a  rule  recovered,  while  those  of  the 
Ju-Ju  man  genei'ally  died.  So  every 
morning  the  dispensary  was  crowded 
with  applicants  for  medicine,  most  of 
whom,  with  the  curiosity  of  the  negro, 
remained  to  hear  the  new  doctrine 
which  was  being  preached  among  them 
by  a  priest  who,  strange  to  say, 
threatened  them  with  neither  pesti- 
lence nor  ghostly  visitation  if  their 
offerings  were  light. 

So,  step  by  step,  the  fever-stricken 
white  man  and  his  sickly  wife  won 
the  fickle  affection  of  the  people,  and 
Amaro  looked  on  approvingly  at  what- 
ever weakened  the  power  of  his  rival. 
For  a  time  Bussa  smiled  grimly  and 
said  nothing.  He  had  seen  the  coming, 
and  also  the  going,  of  two  previous 
God-palaver-men,  one  of  whom  died 
of  pestilence,  while  the  other  had  been 
driven  forth  by  order  of  the  King.  He 
also  knew  that  the  instincts  of  cen- 
turies of  rapine  and  bloodshed  are  not 
to  be  eradicated  by  a  few  sermons 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  that 
the  longer  it  was  repressed  the  more 
violently  would  the  old  savage  nature 
break  out  some  day. 

Now  David  Kinnett  had  brought 
with  him  a  Mahomedan  Haussa  from 
the  far  north,  who  understood  the 
art  of  weaving  the  fine  native  cloth 
shipped  from  Lagos ;  and  when  he 
offered  to  teach  this  art  to  the  inhabi- 
tants there  were  many  pupils,  the 
more  so  that  the  Missionary  assured 
them  the  cloth  was  convertible  into 
European  goods  upon  the  coast.  So 
the  negro  being  quick  to  learn,  much 
creditable  work  was  turned  out ;  and 
it  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Missionary 
and  his  wife  when  a  train  of  bearers 
marched  south  through  the  forests, 
each  man  carrying  a  roll  of  cloth  upon 
his  woolly  head. 

Thus  the  influence  of  the  white 
priest  spread  slowly  but  steadily,  while 
the  black  priest  scowled  darkly  and 


bided  his  time  in  silence.  Strange  to 
say,  even  Captain  Sinclair  and  Lieu- 
tenant Smith,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
half  a  company  of  Mahomedan  Yoru- 
bas,  maintained  some  kind  of  law 
and  order  on  the  frontier  of  the 
neighbouring  colony  of  Lagos,  would 
occasionally  travel  thirty  miles  through 
the  forest  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
at  Konnoto  station.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable  as  generally 
speaking  the  frontier  officer  does  not 
love  the  Missionaiy,  and  the  Captain 
bore  the  name  of  a  very  hard  case 
among  those  who  knew  him.  More- 
over, the  Missionary  did  not  provide 
his  guests  with  any  alcoholic  refresh- 
ment. 

When  Captain  Sinclair  saw  the 
weavers  at  work,  and  heard  that  a 
quantity  of  cloth  was  already  on  its 
way  to  the  coast,  he  marvelled  ;  then 
he  exchanged  a  significant  glance 
with  his  subaltern  and  asked  lan- 
guidly :  "  Did  you  send  a  letter  to 
the  Porto  Novo  traders,  specifying 
what  articles  you  required  in  return  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  lady.  "  We  thought 
this  time  it  would  be  better  for  them 
to  buy  whatever  took  their  fancy. 
With  the  next  lot  we  will  purchase 
window-frames  and  bring  up  some 
carpenters  from  Lagos,  to  make  a 
beginning  with  the  church  we  have  so 
long  prayed  for." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  Madam,"  an- 
swered the  officer.  "The  carriers 
should  be  back  in  three  weeks ;  we 
will  have  pleasure  in  visiting  you 
then  ; "  and  he  trod  heavily  upon  the 
Lieutenant's  toe,  for  the  latter's  face 
was  twitching. 

Next  morning,  as  they  swung 
through  the  dewy  forest  in  their 
lurching  hammocks,  Captain  Sinclair 
observed  :  "  I  suppose  I'm  a  bad  lot, 
and  you're  not  much  better,  Charlie, 
but  I  know  a  good  woman  when  I 
see  one.  The  Missionary  is  genuine 
enough  too;  but  what  a  crime  it  is 
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for  a  committee  at  home  to  insist 
upon  these  men  being  married.  I 
wonder  if  they  know  that  endless 
misery  and  almost  certain  death 
awaits  every  Englishwoman  in  this 
ghastly  place." 

The  Lieutenant  laughed  softly. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Reverend  David's  face  when  his 
carriers  come  back.  We  must  be 
there  too,  or  it  may  mean  unlimited 
murder ;  probably  Bussa  will  see  his 
chance.  Strange  that  the  old  rascal 
has  not  worked  his  rival  out  yet ;  he 
managed  it  twice  before.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  poisoned  the  first  man." 
Three  weeks  later  the  two  officers 
again  journe3Ted  through  the  forests 
towards  Konnoto,  but  this  time  they 
brought  a  guard  of  Yorubas  with 
them.  Darkness  closed  down  as  they 
neared  the  clearing,  and  Lieutenant 
Smith,  who  had  been  listening  in- 
tently, remarked,  "As  I  thought — 
the  carriers  have  come  back  ;  "  and 
the  Captain  urged  the  tired  bearers 
forward,  for  the  crash  of  flint-lock 
guns  rang  out  through  the  forest 
above  a  pandemonium  of  shouting, 
singing,  and  the  beating  of  monkey- 
skin  drums.  "  Get  on,  men,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  hurry,"  said  the 
Lieutenant,  as  a  red  blaze  flickered 
through  the  trees  ;  and  presently  they 
marched  into  Konnoto. 

Huge  fires  blazed  i.i  the  centre  of 
the  trade-square,  and  round  them  sat 
men  and  women  in  various  stages  of 
drunkenness,  while  empty  cases  of 
Hamburg  gin  and  square  shouldered 
bottles  lay  everywhere  about.  Further 
on,  groups  of  wild  figures,  with  the 
red  firelight  shining  on  their  naked 
skins,  howled  and  flung  their  limbs 
about  to  a  discordant  concert  of 
drums  and  horns ;  while  every  row 
and  then  one  of  Amaro's  guard  would 
fire  his  gun  aimlessly  into  a  hut  as  he 
passed. 

"  This  is  under  French  protection, 


and  we  are  trespassers  now,  or  I'd 
clean  the  place  out.  Forward  there, 
drive  the  heathen  aside,"  said  the 
Captain,  and  the  little  detachment 
hurried  towards  the  Missionary's 
dwelling.  They  were  just  in  time, 
for,  urged  on  by  the  Ju-Ju  man,  a 
frantic  mob  surged  round  the  house, 
while,  haggard  and  shaking  with 
fever,  the  Missionary  stood  facing 
them  upon  the  verandah,  alternately 
striving  to  reassure  the  trembling 
woman  who  clung  to  his  arm  and 
addressing  the  savage  crowd. 

At  the  sight  of  the  bayonets,  the 
mob  broke  up  and  went  whooping 
away,  and  hurrying  up  the  staircase 
Captain  Sinclair  grasped  the  preacher's 
hand  who  gasped  :  "  Thank  God, 
you've  come  in  time.  A  few  minutes 
more  and  our  blood  would  have  been 
upon  their  hands.  It  has  been  an 
awful  scene." 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  Captain  quietly ; 
"  I  can  partly  guess  what  has  hap- 
pened ; "  and  the  Missionary's  wife 
wrung  her  hands,  as  her  husband 
continued  :  "  The  cloth  must  have 
sold  well ;  they  brought  back  un- 
limited gin  and  gunpowder.  Half  of 
them  have  gone  south  with  their 
new  guns  to  raid  a  village,  and 
when  this  gin  is  finished  weavers 
will  be  at  work  in  every  hut.  It  is 
dreadful,  heart-breaking.  I  took  such 
pains  to  teach  them,  and  I  have  only 
placed  drunkenness  and  murder  within 
the  reach  of  all.  Many  have  died 
from  small-pox  too,  and  the  plague  is 
in  the  town." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be 
done,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  and  that 
is  to  take  you  out  of  this  at  once. 
Bussa  has  the  upper  hand  now  and  he 
will  stick  at  nothing.  If  you  call  the 
Senegalis  in,  you  will  earn  their  hatred 
for  life.  Besides,  you  are  half  dead 
with  fever.  Give  them  a  month  to 
settle  down,  and  then  go  back." 

"  This  is  my  work  and  I  may  not 
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desert  it.  There  is  a  protection 
greater  even  than  that  of  the  officer  of 
Senegalis,"  answered  the  Missionary 
quietly ;  "  but  I  am  afraid  my  wife 
must  go." 

The  terrified  woman  clung  closer  to 
her  husband's  side,  and  with  many 
tears  protested  that  her  place  was 
there  and  that  she  would  never  leave 
him,  until  the  Captain  said  :  "  Madam, 
I  honour  you  for  your  courage,  but 
the  thing  is  impossible.  I  must  send 
you  to  Lagos.  If  there  is  no  other 
way,  we  must  use  force."  Then, 
reading  approval  in  the  Missionary's 
glance,  he  continued  :  "I  hold  power 
of  life  and  death  on  the  frontier,  and 
my  word  is  law." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  two 
days  later,  when  there  was  com- 
parative peace  in  the  village,  after  a 
tearful  parting,  for  husband  and  wife 
never  expected  to  meet  again  in  this 
world,  a  wan,  weary-faced  woman  turned 
in  her  swaying  hammock  and  waved 
a  trembling  hand  to  the  man  who 
leaned  across  the  verandah  balustrade 
with  his  heart  in  his  eyes.  Then  she 
let  fall  the  awning  and  burst  into 
choking  sobs  as  the  bearers  strode 
away  into  the  gloom  of  the  forest. 

So  David  Kinnett  remained  alone 
to  face  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence 
which  spread  from  man  to  man,  while 
his  black  rival  went  about  filling 
every  ear  with  warnings  that  this 
was  the  vengeance  of  the  wood-devils 
upon  those  who  had  forsaken  them 
for  the  gods  of  the  white  men. 

Three  weeks  later,  Captain  Sinclair 
and  Lieutenant  Smith,  both  clad  in 
the  airiest  of  garments,  sat  in  a 
darkened  room  of  the  Residency  at 
Atumba.  There  the  two  officers 
suffered  regularly  from  intermittent 
fever,  and  ran  occasional  risks  of 
poison  and  ambush.  Also  they  im- 
bibed considerably  more  strong  waters 
than  were  good  for  them  in  that 
climate,  and  for  various  reasons  were 


not  regarded  favourably  by  the 
authorities.  Green  blinds  shut  out 
the  light  but  not  the  heat,  and  little 
puffs  of  warm  air  played  in  and  out 
through  the  lattice-work,  bringing 
with  them  the  smell  of  sun-scorched 
earth  and  powdery  dust  from  the  com- 
pound outside,  from  which  rose  the 
tread  of  marching  feet,  and  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  a  Yoruba  sergeant  drilling 
his  men. 

"Pah !"  said  the  Captain,  wiping  the 
perspiration  out  of  his  eyes ;  "it  is 
almost  too  much  work  to  breathe  in 
this  sickening  heat.  I  wonder  how 
the  Reverend  Kinnett  is  getting  on ; 
I  wish  we'd  been  able  to  make  a  trip 
across — hullo,  Sergeant !  " 

There  was  a  tap  at  the  door  and  a 
big  Yoruba  entered  the  room,  and 
raising  his  hand  in  salute,  said  : 
"  Bushman,  Sah,  bring  little  word 
from  Konnoto."  As  he  spoke,  a  tall 
Dahomeyan,  staggering  forward,  his 
naked  skin  torn  with  thorns  and 
daubed  with  the  slime  of  the  swamps, 
handed  the  officer  a  carved  baton  of 
ebony  and  ivory,  and  a  curious  string 
of  cowries,  maize-grains,  kola  nuts., 
and  a  tiny  packet  of  salt. 

"  H'm,"  said  the  Captain,  examin- 
ing them  carefully  one  by  one. 
"  Headman  Amaro's  staff.  As  usual 
the  native  style  of  writing  is  not 
very  clear,  but  he  wishes  us  to  under- 
stand that  his  intentions  are  amiable 
— that  a  serious  danger  is  threatening 
our  friend, — and  that  we  must  come 
at  once,  for  there  is  a  big  feast  on 
hand.  I  never  thought  Bussa  would 
have  dared  so  much  ;  but  we  must 
get  Kinnett  out  at  once,  for  before 
we  could  warn  Strasbourger  they'd 
probably  poison  him  and  send  word 
he  died  of  pestilence." 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  turn  out  the  Yorubas,  go- 
down,  and  take  him  out." 

"  Charlie,  you  always  were  a  fool," 
said  the  Captain.  "  Don't  you 
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know  what  that  would  mean  1 — a  com- 
plaint from  French  head-quarters, 
British  troops  raiding  natives  under 
protection  of  France.  When  the  dis- 
patches are  received,  the  authorities 
decide  that  some  one  must  be  made 
an  example  of,  and  we  are  neither  of 
us  so  well  thought  of  as  we  might  be. 
The  Chief  would  shake  his  head. 
'  Sinclair  and  Smith  again.  Advise 
the  French  that  we  have  dismissed 
the  offenders,'  he  would  say.  Think, 
man,  what's  to  be  done ;  you  can 
think  occasionally." 

The  Lieutenant  lighted  a  cigar  and 
knitted  his  brows  in  the  unusual 
effort.  Then  he  burst  out  into  a 
ringing  laugh  :  "I  have  it;  we'll  go 
as  devils  !  " 

Captain  Sinclair  bent  down  and 
placed  his  hand  on  Smith's  forehead, 
looked  into  his  eyes,  and  then  said 
gravely :  "Lie  down,  and  take  quinine. 
You've  got  a  touch  of  the  sun." 

The  only  reply  was  another  burst 
of  laughter,  and  raising  his  voice  the 
Lieutenant  asked,  "  Any  red  lead  in 
the  store,  Sergeant  Koffee  1  " 

The  soldier  stood  at  attention  as  he 
answered,  "  Yes,  Sah,  be  plenty  too 
much  red  paint,  Sah." 

"  Well,  then,  Koffee,  you  fit  to  make 
wood-devil  1  "  The  Yoruba  stared  in 
open-mouthed  astonishment ;  but  the 
officer  continued  smilingly :  "  Dahomey 
man  make  devil-feast,  chop  God- 
palaver-man ;  suppose  Yoruba  make 
wood-devil  and  take  him  out ;  savvy  ?  " 

Then  the  Sergeant  broke  out  into  the 
hearty  laughter  of  the  African  as  he 
answered  :  "  Give  Yorubas  ten  rounds 
and  lil'  tin  red  paint,  and  make  first- 
class  devil,  Sah  !  " 

Captain  Sinclair  brought  his  hand 
down  on  the  table,  with  a  crash  that 
made  the  glasses  ring.  "  By  Jove, 
Charlie,  the  very  idea  !  I  knew  you 
could  think  if  you  tried  very  hard," 
he  said. 

On     the     following     night     David 


Kinnett  lay  a  close  prisoner  in  a  fetid 
hut,  with  despair  in  his  heart,  for  he 
knew  that  the  people,  for  whom  he  had 
risked  his  life  and  ruined  his  health, 
had  flung  his  teaching  to  the  winds,  and 
reverted  to  their  horrible  rites  of  devil- 
making.  Outside,  amid  a  pandemonium 
of  drunken  revelry,  Bussa  stood  in 
the  black  ashes  of  what  had  been  the 
Missionary's  house,  and  stirred  up  the 
hearts  of  the  natives  to  destroy  his 
rival.  But  the  tribesmen  held  back. 
After  all,  the  white  priest  had  done 
them  good,  and  the  black  one  only 
evil  ;  besides,  they  dreaded  the 
vengeance  of  the  white  men  almost  as 
much  as  they  feared  the  Ju-Ju  devils  ; 
so  for  the  present  they  decided  to 
celebrate  the  forthcoming  rites  by  the 
murder  of  three  Egba  captives  alone. 
Presently  the  excited  groups  broke 
up.  The  dancers  staggered  off  in 
search  of  their  thatched  huts ;  the 
drum-beaters  pillowed  their  woolly 
heads  upon  the  discordant  instruments 
and  lapsed  into  drunken  slumber,  and 
silence  settled  down  upon  Konnoto. 
There  were,  however,  two  men  who 
did  not  sleep  that  night.  The  one 
was  Amaro,  who  wondered  how  and 
when  the  British  would  come  ;  that 
they  would  come  he  felt  assured,  and 
he  puzzled  his  sluggish  brain  to  dis- 
cover how  he  might  explain  matters 
to  the  French  frontier  officer.  He 
had  not  warned  that  gentleman,  as 
whenever  Lieutenant  Strasbourger 
bestowed  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upon  Konnoto,  he  fined  the  town 
heavily  in  oil  and  rubber  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace.  The  other  was  the 
Missionary,  who,  having  seen  his 
work  crumble  to  dust  and  ashes 
around  him,  was  wondering  if  his 
blood  also  would  be  required  to  crown 
his  rival's  triumph.  The  burning 
grasp  of  the  fever  was  upon  him,  and 
he  was  faint  from  want  of  food,  having 
eaten  nothing  for  two  days  through 
fear  of  poison. 
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So  for  a  space  the  silence  which 
hung  over  Konnoto  was  only  broken 
by  the  rustling  of  palm  boughs  and 
the  monotonous  song  of  the  river. 
Then  a  succession  of  fiendish  howls 
rang  out  of  the  misty  forest,  and  a 
sheet  of  red  flame  roared  aloft  from 
thatch  to  thatch.  Staggering  to  their 
feet,  but  half  awake  and  still  dazed 
with  drink,  the  startled  villagers  saw 
a  dozen  wild  red  figures  advancing 
through  the  eddying  smoke,  and,  all 
their  superstitious  fears  aroused,  fled 
for  their  lives.  The  only  two  who 
resisted  the  panic  were  Amaro  and 
the  Ju-Ju  priest.  The  former  smiled, 
and,  like  a  wise  man  holding  his 
peace,  drew  back  into  the  black 
shadow  of  the  palms ;  but,  although 
there  were  many  kinds  of  devils 
known  to  Bussa,  his  mythology  did 
not  include  evil  spirits  armed  with 
Snider  rifles.  Therefore  he  stood  up 
in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  com- 
menced to  harangue  the  flying  crowd. 
One  or  two  of  the  braver  sort 
gathered  round  him,  turning  their 
spear-blades  towards  the  ghostly  visi- 
tors. The  fugitives  halted,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  deception  would 
have  been  discovered,  and  the  white 
men  hard  pressed  to  save  their  lives 
that  night.  But  a  burly  apparition, 
wonderfully  like  Captain  Sinclair  in 
figure,  charged  through  the  centre  of 
the  wondering  mob,  and  seizing  the 
Ju-Ju  man  by  his  waist-cloth,  stag- 
gered towards  the  steep  bank  of  the 
river,  and  hurled  him  into  the  stream 
twenty  feet  below.  With  howls  of 
fright  the  villagers  turned  and  ran 
for  the  friendly  bush  ;  and  when  at 
dawn  they  returned  in  fear  and  tremb- 
ling, the  evil  spirits  had  gone,  as  had 
also  the  white  priest  and  the  Ju-Ju  man. 

When  Bussa  crawled  painfully 
from  the  river,  and  had  wiped  the 
foul  slime  from  his  eyes  and  mouth, 
he  fled  secretly  south  towards  the 
Residency  of  Captain  Strasbourger. 
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Now  this  officer  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  fifty  Senegalis  to  guard 
against  any  encroachments  which  per- 
fidious Albion  might  make  in  the  way 
of  extending  her  boundaries,  and  his 
special  duty  was  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  Captain  Sinclair.  However, 
like  most  of  his  class,  he  was  good- 
natured  and  sociable,  and  as  the  two 
British  officers  were  the  only  white 
men  to  be  seen  for  months  at  a  time, 
and,  moreover,  kept  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  spirituous  comforts,  he  was 
accustomed  to  travel  forty  miles  peri- 
odically to  fraternise  with  them.  The 
Ju-Ju  man,  therefore,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving many  cases  of  gin  as  a  reward, 
was  put  in  irons,  while  with  eight 
bearers  Lieutenant  Strasbourger  was 
carried  in  his  hammock  through  dismal 
swamps  and  dripping  forests  towards 
the  British  station. 

One  morning,  as  Captain  Sinclair 
bent  over  the  couch  of  the  fever- 
stricken  Missionary,  the  hammock 
swung  into  the  compound,  and  the 
Frenchman,  hot  and  thirsty,  alighted 
at  the  door. 

"Now  for  diplomacy,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  Charlie,  get  out  the  best 
drinkables  and  cigars.  Come  in,  my 
friend." 

After  quaffing  a  brimming  glass 
Lieutenant  Strasbourger  took  off  his 
sun-helmet,  and  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion out  of  his  eyes,  threw  himself  back 
in  a  canvas  chair,saying  in  fair  English : 
"  Ah,  my  brothers,  it  is  a  charm  to 
enjoy  your  inestimable  hospitality  ;  but 
to-day  it  is  an  affair  serious.  Two 
days  ago  a  man  of  the  woods  arrives 
with  a  tale,  which  is  doubtless  untrue, 
that  the  English  have  burned  a  village 
lying  under  the  protection  of  the  great 
nation  of  France,"  and  the  officer 
bowed  theatrically,  while  Captain 
Sinclair  bent  his  head  with  impertur- 
bable gravity,  and  said  encouragingly, 
"  Go  on,  my  friend,  try  again."  Lieu- 
tenant Strasbourger  went  on.  "Know- 
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ing  the  deep  respect  you  bear  to  the 
flag  of  France,  and  trusting  in  your 
inestimable  friendship,"— here  Lieu- 
tenant Smith  reached  over  and  shook 
hands  with  the  speaker,  though  his 
face  twitched — "I  will  not  insult  you 
by  asking  if  it  is  true," — there  was 
a  twinkle  in  the  Frenchman's  eye  as 
he  met  Sinclair's  glance — "  but  I  will 
tell  the  rascal  they  were  all  drunk  and 
burned  the  place  themselves,  and  will 
fine  them  much  oil.  The  Ju-Ju  man, 
too,  he  will  see  what  it  is  to  bring 
wicked  tales  to  an  officer  of  France  !  " 
Then  Captain  Sinclair  poured  him 
out  half  a  tumbler  of  whiskey  and  the 
three  pledged  eternal  friendship. 
When  the  sun  rose  higher  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  became  that 
of  an  oven,  the  brothers  of  the  sword 
sat  in  the  high  verandah  looking  out 
over  miles  of  forest,  gleaming  lagoons, 
and  winding  reaches  of  river,  and 
sang  English  songs  and  French  chan- 
sonettes  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
cracked  banjo.  At  moonrise  the 
Krooboy  hammock-men,  who  had  been 
freely  regaled  with  trade  gin,  were 
with  difficulty  collected.  Then  Cap- 
tain and  Lieutenant  hoisted  the  officer 
of  France,  who  wept  copiously  on 
parting  with  mes  braves  amis,  into  his 
hammock,  from  which  he  immediately 
crawled  headforemost,  smashing  his 
sun- helmet  over  his  eyes.  On  being 
a  second  time  packed  away,  the 
gallant  soldier  was  borne  unsteadily 
off  into  the  forest  awakening  its 
echoes  with  uncertain  scraps  of  song, 
while  the  Englishmen  leaned  against 
the  gate  and  laughed  till  the  tears 
ran  down  their  cheeks.  All  night 
the  bearers  struggled  through  the 
forest.  Twice  they  upset  the  officer 
into  a  muddy  swamp,  and  once  he 
wriggled  himself  out  and  fell  face 
downwards  in  the  slime,  when  the 
stolid  Africans,  who  were  used  to  this 
kind  of  thing,  calmly  picked  him  up 
and  continued  their  journey,  until 


two  days  later  at  sunset  a  disreput- 
able, mud -stained  group  reached  the 
French  outpost. 

Xext  morning  Lieutenant  Stras- 
bourger  woke  with  a  splitting  headache 
and  a  most  unenviable  temper.  He 
ordered  out  the  Ju-Ju  man,  reproached 
him  bitterly  for  his  wickedness,  and 
finally  commanded  the  Senegalis  to  give 
him  a  dozen  lashes  at  the  triangles. 
This  Bussa  richly  deserved  ;  but  it  was 
a  somewhat  cruel  instance  of  the  irony 
of  fate  that  the  only  time  he  received 
the  punishment  he  merited,  should 
also  have  been  the  only  occasion  in 
his  ill-spent  life  on  which  he  spoke  the 
truth.  Having  thus  lost  his  prestige, 
Bussa  dared  not  return  to  his  flock 
with  the  scars  of  disgrace  upon  him ; 
he  departed  in  search  of  new  pastures 
far  away  to  the  east,  and  the  black 
priest  of  Konnoto  was  seen  in  its 
streets  no  more. 

Meantime,  the  Missionary,  worn 
out  with  many  sorrows  and  dis- 
appointments, as  well  as  with  the 
deadly  climate,  was  slowly  sinking, 
He  had  fought  a  valiant  fight 
against  sickness  and  hopelessness  in 
the  awful  solitude  of  the  African 
bush,  and  now  the  wasted  frame 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  hold  the 
brave  spirit  which  burned  within  it. 

One  stifling  evening,  as  he  lay 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  verandah, 
he  beckoned  the  Captain  near.  "  My 
friend,"  he  said,  "  my  time  is  nearly 
come  and  my  work  over  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  see  my  wife  and  Lagos  before 
the  end."  Then  he  ceased  for  want 
of  breath,  and  the  officer  said  huskily: 
"You'll  pull  through  yet,  with  the 
change  and  sea-air  on  the  coast — I'll 
send  a  runner  down  to-night  to  tell 
your  wife  to  meet  you,  and  you  can 
start  to-morrow." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  three 
white  men  grasped  each  other's  hands, 
and  then  the  hammock-bearers  and 
their  escort  swung  south  through  the 
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forest,  travelling  day  after  day  beneath 
the  great  cotton- woods,  wading  through 
foul  swamps,  or  forcing  a  path  amid 
tall  plume  -  grass  which  waved  its 
golden  tassels  high  above  their  heads. 
Twice  the  worn-out  bearers  mutinied 
and  refused  to  move  another  foot,  and 
once  they  were  attacked  at  night  by 
a  marauding  tribe ;  but  the  big 
Yoruba  sergeant  in  command  declared 
in  the  vernacular  :  "  That  the  orders 
of  the  white  Captain  were  to  deliver 
the  infidel  preacher  at  Lagos,  alive  or 
dead,  and  that  while  two  men  were 
left,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet  the 
command  should  be  obeyed."  So, 
beneath  scorching  noon-day  heat  and 
clammy  midnight  mist,  with  glitter- 
ing eyes,  burning  skin,  and  blackened 
lips,  the  Missionary  was  borne  along, 
concentrating  his  remaining  energy 
into  a  desperate  effort  to  live  until 
the  end  of  his  journey. 

At  last,  one  morning  as  they 
marched  out  of  the  forest  and  halted 
upon  the  shores  of  a  broad  lagoon,  a 
rapid  beat  of  hoofs  rose  upon  the 
steaming  air,  and  a  weary-faced 
woman  flung  herself  out  of  the  saddle, 
and,  tearing  aside  the  awning,  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  wax-like  forehead 
within,  then  bit  her  lips  and  turned 
her  head  aside,  lest  the  sufferer  might 
read  the  terror  in  her  eyes, — and  so 
husband  and  wife  met. 


However,  to  every  one's  surprise, 
David  Kinnett  did  not  die.  They 
swung  him  on  board  the  Sokoto 
in  an  empty  oil-puncheon,  and  by  the 
time  the  steamer  met  the  life-giving 
Trades  off  Cape  de  Verde  he  was  con- 
valescent. But  the  medical  officers 
of  the  Society  forbade  his  returning 
to  Africa,  and  the  Missionary  and  his 
wife  were  afterwards  despatched  to  a 
healthier  field  of  labour. 

Heathen  darkness  again  settled 
down  upon  Konnoto,  for  Amaro  stopped 
the  weaving  and  declared  that  the 
old  gods  were  sufficient  for  him,  and 
that  henceforward  he  would  be  their 
mouthpiece.  So  long  as  he  is  able  to 
keep  them  out,  he  will  have  neither 
white  nor  black  priest  in  his  dominions, 
for  it  took  him  twelve  months  to  pay 
the  fine  exacted  by  Lieutenant  Stras- 
bourger  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  first,  and  he  will 
not  again  brook  a  rival  in  the 
latter. 

Still,  on  every  anniversary  of  the 
great  feast  of  devil-making,  the  vil- 
lagers tremble  as  they  gather  round 
their  fires,  and  tell  the  story  how 
upon  a  time  the  lost  souls  of  certain 
wicked  English  and  Yorubas  invaded 
the  village,  and  carried  the  two  priests 
of  Konnoto  away  to  the  bottomless 
pit.  Then  Headman  Amaro  smiles 
grimly  and  holds  his  peace. 
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PARIS  is  a  city  of  guarded  secrets 
and  undefined  surprise.  The  busy 
wayfarer  who  uses  its  streets  as  a 
hasty  method  of  transit,  and  whose 
ideal  of  architecture  is  a  short  cut, 
passes  in  blind  unconsciousness  of  its 
mysterious  beauty.  Happiest  when 
the  spacious  boulevard  gives  verge 
enough  to  his  hustling  footstep,  he 
avoids  the  intimate  corners  and  ancient 
byways ;  and  should  accident  tempt 
him  to  a  tortuous  ascent,  he  averts 
his  head  from  the  harmonies  of  time 
and  hurries  heedlessly  to  his  familiar 
cafe". 

The  busy  wayfarer  is  guilty  only  of 
neglect.  Those  mysterious  powers 
which  control  the  fate  of  cities  are 
guilty  of  rabid  destruction, — a  far 
more  heinous  crime.  The  logic  of 
business  and  the  fear  of  the  barricade 
are  compassing  the  gradual  ruin  of 
Paris ;  and  if  these  enemies  of  the 
past  cannot  wrest  the  city's  secrets 
from  her,  they  are  eager  to  destroy 
the  last  hiding-place  of  surprise.  The 
official  ambition  is  a  criss-cross  of 
straight  lines.  A  street,  says  the 
surveyor,  is  a  double  row  of  com- 
modious houses  that  lies  evenly  be- 
tween two  points  ;  and  instantly  he 
will  reckon  up,  in  millions,  the  waste 
that  is  caused  in  the  brief  circuit  of  a 
year  by  the  wayward  division  of 
traffic.  A  twist  or  a  turn  which 
gives  pause  to  an  omnibus,  and  robs  a 
clerk  of  ten  minutes'  drudgery,  is  a 
perpetual  offence.  Time  is  money, 
says  the  voice  of  business,  and  there 
is  no  sacrifice  which  should  be  with- 
held from  the  economical  god.  And 
so  a  government,  which  with  the 
generous  air  of  a  patron  is  willing  to 


spend  many  thousands  upon  the 
maintenance  of  museums,  scratches 
the  face  of  its  city  until  it  be  no 
longer  recognisable.  Here  it  will 
raze  a  house  to  the  ground,  for  which 
association  might  have  claimed  rever- 
ence ;  there  it  will  make  straight  the 
crooked  ways,  for  no  better  reasons 
than  that  the  citizen  may  lie  longer 
abed,  and  that  the  worn-out  cab-horse 
may  crawl  another  year  to  plump  the 
public  purse. 

The  vestrymen,  who  wantonly  tear 
down  what  the  centuries  have 
fashioned,  can  only  replace  beauty 
by  a  uniformity  of  ugliness.  The 
accidental  mystery  of  time  and  change 
dies  at  the  advent  of  iron  and  concrete, 
especially  when  the  iron  and  concrete, 
from  which  some  strange  effect  might 
have  been  evoked,  are  swaddled  in 
freestone  and  shrouded  in  marble. 
With  swift  determination  the  expen- 
sive folly  of  Hausmann  is  encroaching 
upon  the  ancient  splendours  of  the 
Great  Monarch  and  the  refined 
elegance  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the 
cost  to  amenity  of  the  Boulevard 
Saint  Michel,  and  now  a  worse  horror 
is  crawling  across  Paris.  Its  progress 
is  slow  ;  to-day  the  monster  boasts 
but  head  and  tail,  though  the  body 
will  surely  grow,  and  though  hecatombs 
of  victims  are  ready  for  his  susten- 
ance. It  is  called  the  Boulevard 
Raspail,  and  for  its  expedience  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain  is  to  be 
sliced  in  half.  At  present  it  is  a 
useless  mystery,  which  baffles  alike 
the  oldest  cabman  and  the  astutest 
Parisian.  You  can  only  characterise 
it  as  a  collection  of  blind  alleys,  and 
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the  windings  necessary  to  trace  its 
dishonoured  career  are  vague  and  end- 
less. You  might  employ  a  long 
summer's  day  in  surveying  its  iniquity, 
and  bring  back  but  a  bare  half- 
knowledge.  One  discoverer  there  was 
who  set  forth  with  the  curiosity  of 
Columbus  to  find  the  house  which 
bore  the  number  sixty.  With  a  light 
heart  he  stood  opposite  to  number 
two,  and  after  a  week's  patient  travel 
was  forced  to  own  the  quest  im- 
possible. And  it  is  for  this  that 
palaces  are  destroyed  and  gardens 
made  desolate  !  Doubtless  when  the 
work  of  destruction  is  complete,  one 
other  straight  line  will  be  drawn 
across  the  city  :  once  again  the 
municipal  ambition  will  be  satisfied  ; 
one  more  thoroughfare  will  be  war- 
ranted to  hurl  its  passengers  from 
end  to  end  with  the  smallest  damage 
to  shoe  -  leather  ;  and  only  the 
fastidious  will  resent  the  affront  put 
upon  immemorial  beauty,  the  ir- 
remediable outrage  done  to  the  past. 

The  ostensible  motive  for  this 
iconoclasm  is  simple  enough ;  but 
neither  material  convenience  nor  even 
greed  itself  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
senseless  anger  of  the  Vandal.  Cer- 
tain minds,  certain  periods,  are  seized 
with  more  than  Gothic  ire.  At  times 
even  the  intelligent  are  taken  with 
this  indomitable  rage  against  antiquity. 
Our  own  London  has  suffered  bitterly, 
and  it  was  this  impulse,  no  doubt, 
that  drove  the  mighty  Bentley  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  Trinity's  great  court, 
and  piously  to  wish  the  destruction 
of  every  building  in  Cambridge  that 
was  not  neatly  designed  in  the 
Italian  manner.  How  then  should 
Paris  have  escaped  1  What  the 
avarice  of  the  Second  Empire  left 
intact,  the  recklessness  of  the  Third 
Republic  would  violate,  and  it  is  to 
the  glory  of  the  French  capital  that 
she  still  guards  many  a  secret,  and 
still  harbours  an  infinitude  of  surprise. 


For  though  the  Iconoclast's  sole 
justification  should  be  logic,  he  is  still 
illogical.  He  stays  his  pick  suddenly 
and  without  cause.  It  is  not  mercy 
that  bids  him  spare  temple  and  tower ; 
mercy  he  knows  not ;  yet  he  hesitates 
at  a  hundred  points  whereat  his 
reason  should  bid  him  advance.  And 
in  the  result  there  remain  to  us  in- 
numerable streets  which  are  some- 
thing more  than  thoroughfares,  which 
do  not  merely  resemble  telegraphic 
tubes  of  air  constructed  for  the  instant 
transmission  of  messages, — streets, 
in  one  aspect  picture-galleries,  where- 
in every  masterpiece  is  separate 
and  complete,  in  another  animated 
pages  of  history,  which  may  be  read 
without  the  tedious  intervention  of 
the  archives.  So  we  may  mark  the 
footsteps  of  the  great ;  so  we  may 
wonder  at  the  matchless  change  and 
chance  which  uniformity  has  not 
assailed  ;  so  in  admiration  we  may 
penetrate  the  mysteries  which  the 
idle  pass  by,  and  which  municipal 
fury  will  presently  desecrate. 

Wherever  the  Vandal  has  refrained, 
there  you  find  colour,  character,  ro- 
mance. You  wander  down  a  narrow 
alley,  and  behind  a  hidden  portal  you 
come  upon  a  courtyard,  shining  with 
light  and  air,  glorified  in  a  corner  by 
a  hanging  garden,  or  sumptuously 
adorned  with  an  ancient  stairway.  If 
you  deplore  the  demolition  of  the 
Cite,  the  perfect  tranquillity  of  the  Isle 
Saint-Louis  transports  you  to  the  time 
when  its  palaces  were  the  fresh  pride 
of  their  architects.  The  Rue  Mouf- 
fetard  is  to-day  what  it  was  a  century 
since,  the  resort  of  those  who  fight 
hard  for  a  meagre  living.  While  the 
Place  Maubert,  stripped  of  its  rag- 
pickers and  its  splendid  squalor,  has 
been  converted  into  a  perfect  monu- 
ment of  modern  architecture,  there  is 
a  corner,  but  a  stone's  throw  distant, 
that  reveals  the  spirit  of  ancient  Paris. 
Hazard  seems  to  have  preserved  this 
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tiny  quarter,  which  lies  between  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Germain  and  the 
river,  forgotten  and  intact.  It  bears 
upon  it  all  the  marks  of  a  decaying 
neighbourhood.  The  milk-shop  with 
its  dirty  white  front  jostles  the  tavern 
of  dusky  red  ;  the  pumpkins  displayed 
at  every  door  suggest  the  frugality  of 
the  inhabitants ;  the  rag  and  bone 
merchant  thrives  at  every  turn,  and 
not  uncommonly  carries  on  his  trade 
in  a  dilapidated  mansion.  Nor  does 
the  aspect  of  his  wares  dishonour  their 
surroundings.  Is  it  not  for  this  most 
picturesque  of  chaffering  that  palaces 
grow  old  and  fall  into  disrepute  1 
Here  is  many  a  stately  hotel  with 
gable  and  round-headed  windows  ;  on 
this  side  you  espy  a  miracle  of  iron- 
work, on  that  a  richly  carved  door 
which  once  opened  to  the  presence  of 
valiant  warriors  and  great  ladies. 
The  inhabitants  are  so  little  proud  of 
their  quarter's  magnificence  that  they 
look  aghast  at  the  stranger's  curiosity  ; 
and  he  who  gazes  through  a  wicket  at 
the  elegant  mouldings  which  separate 
the  storeys  of  some  tenement  house, 
or  at  its  richly  decorated  cornice, 
must  expect  the  resentment  of  its 
humble,  unconscious  tenant.  The 
names  of  the  streets  are  as  antique 
and  curious  as  the  aspect  of  the  houses. 
The  Rue  de  la  Bucherie  bears  con- 
vincing testimony  to  an  ancient  in- 
dustry, while  the  Rue  Galande  took 
its  name  from  an  enterprise  long  since 
fallen  into  desuetude.  There  is  a 
false  touch  of  grandeur  in  the  Rue  de 
l'H6tel  Colbert,  despite  its  splendid 
mansion,  but  the  ineptitude  is  ex- 
plained when  you  remember  that  fifty 
years  ago  the  street  was  still  called 
the  Rue  des  Rats,  a  name  only  dis- 
carded by  the  vanity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. The  romantic  title  of  the  Rue 
Zacharie  brings  back  a  vision  of 
Balzac,  and  the  Rue  Git-le-coeur  hard 
by  is  a  pathetic  version  of  our  own 
Bleeding  Heart  Yard.  The  quarter 


touches  the  fringe  of  the  University, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  religious 
houses  were  once  found  within  its 
limits.  Time  was  when  the  priests  of 
Saint-Seve'rin  lived  beneath  the  sha- 
dows of  their  noble  church ;  across 
the  way  at  a  corner  spared  by  the 
modern  boulevard  the  ancient  Carmel- 
ites prayed  and  suffered  ;  while  the 
Romanesque  Saint-Julien  le  Pauvre  is 
tucked  away,  so  to  say,  in  a  back  yard, 
and  to-day  may  only  be  approached 
tortuously  through  a  tangled  alley  and 
a  furtive  gateway. 

And  who  are  they  who  have  usurped 
this  inheritance  of  worn-out  dignity  ? 
Workmen,  doubtless  they  are,  and  the 
hapless  followers  of  mean  trades.  But 
at  night  this  river-side  corner  is  the 
meeting  place  of  thieves  and  assassins, 
and  thus  it  has  acquired  a  character 
that  is  dangerous  and  its  own.  Thither 
after  dark  the  birds  that  prey  upon 
society  flock  to  find  shelter  and  com- 
panionship. Their  favourite  house  of 
call  stands  in  the  Rue  Galande,  and 
that  the  idea  of  bloodshed  may  be 
ever  present  to  those  prowlers  in  dark 
places,  their  tavern  is  known  as  the 
Chateau  Rouge,  and  is  painted  an 
ominous  colour.  The  Chateau,  indeed, 
as  its  familiars  term  it  with  affection, 
is  a  club  of  criminals,  and  withal  so 
admirably  conducted  that  even  the 
casual  visitor  is  not  likely  to  meet 
with  the  slightest  incivility  within  its 
walls.  Though  the  scoundrel  with 
whom  you  drink  a  glass  of  kirsch 
would  be  only  too  rejoiced  in  other 
circumstances  to  empty  your  pockets 
and  throw  you  into  the  Seine,  he  re- 
spects the  laws  of  hospitality  and  is 
quite  content  to  beg  a  cigarette  or 
levy  a  light  tax  of  halfpence.  The 
house  itself  is  a  marvel  of  architecture, 
and  might  have  been  the  pride  of  the 
quarter.  For  here,  says  tradition, 
dwelt  Gabrielle  D'Estree,  the  beauti- 
ful Duchess  of  Beaufort,  whom  the 
gallant  Henry  adored,  and  whose 
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death  even  his  fickleness  deplored  for 
a  fortnight.  The  house  and  the  street 
have  changed  vastly  since  the  gayest 
of  monarchs  visited  the  fairest  of  his 
mistresses.  And  yet  in  change's  de- 
spite they  are  the  same.  Through 
the  wicket  of  57,  Rue  Galande,  once 
passed  courtiers  and  their  ladies ; 
through  the  same  wicket  there  slouches 
to-day  the  burglar  or  assassin,  upon 
whose  shoulder  the  hand  of  justice 
will  most  certainly  fall.  And  by  an 
accident  of  mercy  the  gateway,  the 
courtyard,  the  window  even  have  been 
spared,  not  because  they  were  Ga- 
brielle's,  not  because  they  belong  to 
the  Chateau  Rouge,  but  because  Time 
and  Chance  and  Vandalism  conspired 
to  forget  them.  But  you  must  put 
away  the  memory  of  Henry  and  his 
court,  when  you  enter  this  tavern  of 
plunder  and  bloodshed.  To  arrive  at 
the  real  horror  you  cross  a  yard,  and 
thence  a  glass  door  will  lead  you  to 
the  zinc-covered  bar.  There  stands 
the  landlord,  a  burly  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. The  friend  of  criminals,  the 
agent  of  the  police,  he  stands  half-way 
between  crime  and  justice,  and  while 
he  gives  shelter  to  the  hunted  wrong- 
doer, he  may  not  resent  the  swift,  sure 
descent  of  the  avenger.  The  character 
of  his  clients  is  suggested  by  the 
legend,  which  stands  out  upon  the 
wall,  You  are  reqitested  to  pay  before 
being  served ;  and  you  understand  the 
necessity  of  a  sharp  scrutiny  when 
you  leave  the  bar,  and  catch  sight  of 
the  ruffians  who  throng  the  Salon,  as 
they  call  their  meeting-place.  Now, 
it  is  the  peculiar  humour  of  these 
draggled  pilgrims  to  dignify  their  club 
with  such  fine  names  as  befit  its  tra- 
ditions, and  the  great  Henry  may  well 
smile  in  the  shades  at  the  ironical 
transformation  of  the  house  that  once 
he  knew  so  pleasantly. 

But  the  Salon  is  noble  in  nothing 

o 

more  than  in  name.      It  is   the  true 
haunt     of     squalor,     and     not     even 


curiosity  will  save  the  visitors  from  a 
shock  of  disgust.     There  huddled  in 
corners    or    sprawled    upon    the  long 
tables  sleeps  a  motley  gang  of  ragga- 
muffins.       Men    and    women     of    all 
ages  catch  a   moment's   repose  under 
the    gas,   hiding  their  eyes  behind   a 
battered  hat,  or  shrouding  their  head 
with  the  tatters  of  a  threadbare  coat. 
The  conditions  of  the  club  are  simple 
and  moderate.      The  purchase  of  one 
drink  makes  the  vagabond  free  of  the 
house,  and  he  may  sleep  in  any  corner 
he  choose  until  three  in  the  morning, 
when  he  is  turned  pitilessly  out  into 
the  street,  and   bidden  to  face  what- 
ever surprise   of  wind  or  snow,    sleet 
or  rain  Providence  may  have  in  store 
for    him.      Meanwhile    he  enjoys  the 
warmth  and  foul  air  of  the  Chateau ; 
if    sleep    be    not    vouchsafed    to    his 
fatigue    or    drunkenness,  he    sips  his 
glass,    he    smokes    his    cigarette,   and 
babbles  to  his  neighbour  of  the  trade 
which  they  both  follow.     The  interior 
is  decorated  as  appropriately    as  the 
outside.      There  is  everywhere  a  sug- 
gestion of    the  prevailing  red,  and  a 
set  of  rude  pictures  scrawled  upon  the 
wall  represent  the  crimes  in  which  the 
frequenters  and  their  colleagues  have 
had  a  share.     Should  a  stranger  enter, 
there  is  an  instant  hubbub,  for  then  the 
criminal  sees  the  one  hope  of  plunder 
permitted  to  his  hour  of  ease.     He 
shakes  sleep  from  his  eyelids,  and  is 
eager  to  provide  such   entertainment 
as    is    proper    to    the    occasion.      He 
will    offer   to    sing    the    song    of    the 
House ;    he    will    recite    in    a    voice 
raucous  with  absinthe  and  fatigue  the 
story  of  the  last  murder,  neatly  con- 
trived in  couplets.   Or,  if  he  be  power- 
ful, he  will  perform  valiant  feats  of 
weight-lifting,  or  suddenly  tearing  oft 
a  ragged  shirt,  he  will  display  upon 
his  chest  and  arms  a  veritable  picture- 
gallery.      Here  is  tattooed  with  con- 
siderable    ingenuity    the    traditional 
crucifixion ;  there  is  a  realistic  presenta- 
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tion  of  "  the  Box  "  ;  and  a  few  half- 
pence are  all  that  these  ruffians  ask 
for  the  only  honest  work,  if  work  it 
be  called,  that  it  is  ever  their  lot  to 
perform. 

While  the  avaricious  or  accomplished 
are  bent  on  your  amusement,  the  idle 
growl  that  their  rest  is  interrupted  ; 
arid   all  those  who  can  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  lethargy  crowd  about  you  to 
beg  a  cigarette.       These  demands  are 
easily  satisfied,   though  at  times    the 
wounded  vanity  of  a  singer  or  strong 
man  may  cause  a  disturbance  or  even 
bloodshed.      Once   upon  a  time  when 
a  disconsolate  rascal,  whose   receding 
chin    and    forehead    left    his    nose    a 
genuine  promontory,  was  singing  the 
tedious  song  of  the  House,  the  strong 
man,  bursting  in  upon  the  performance, 
claimed  an  instant  right  to  exhibit  his 
talent.       The    singer    modestly    com- 
plained   that  he  was  only  obeying  a 
request ;  the  strong  man  was  obdurate, 
and  would  have  driven    his   quaking 
rival  from  the  room,  had  not  the  burly 
landlord    suddenly    appeared,    armed 
with  the  yard  of  lead-piping  wherewith 
he  is  wont  to  keep  order  in  this  un- 
savoury   haunt    of    the    Muses.      At 
sight  of  the  landlord's  weapon    even 
the  strong    man    recoiled ;  the   timid 
minstrel     piped    nervously    until    he 
reached  the  last  verse,  and  every  one 
shuddered     at    the    awful    vengeance 
which   would   inevitably    be  wreaked 
when  three  o'clock  found  them  all  upon 
the  street.      But  the  Salon  is  not  the 
Chateau's    only    apartment.       In    the 
corner  opens   another  room,    worthily 
styled  the  Hall  of  the  Dead.     There,  in 
a  darkness  broken  only  by  a  flickering 
point    of    gas,   lie  the  poor    wretches 
who  have  drunk  their  glass  and  who 
demand   sleep  rather    than   converse. 
On  the  ground,  with  neither  mattresses 
nor    covering,  they    curl    and    twist : 
when    a    heavy  sleep    has    overtaken 
them,  they  might  be  so  many  bundles 
of  rags ;  and  when  they  turn  restless 


in  their  splendid  hovel  they  show 
like  spectres  in  the  half  penetrable 
gloom. 

Such  is  the  haunt  of  the  cut-throats 
and  pickpockets  in  the  Rue  Galande, 
and    it    is  none  the  less  genuine  be- 
cause certain  writers  have  advertised 
it  into  fame.      Also  it  is  notable  that 
in  the  songs  of  the  House  there  is  no 
touch  of  the  music-hall,  no  condescen- 
sion to  the  frivolity  of   the  hour.      In 
England  a  rogues'  concert  would  be  a 
far-off  echo  of  fashionable  dissipation. 
The  poor  ruffian,  who  had  never  seen 
wine  sparkle  in  the  glass,  would  sing 
a  ditty  on    the  glory    of  champagne, 
and    smack    his    lips    as    though    the 
enthusiasm    were  unfeigned.      But  at 
the  Chateau  Rouge  there  is  no  hypo- 
crisy.      Its     frequenters     are    expert 
enough    in    their    own    tradition     to 
admire  the  talent  of  Aristide  Bruant, 
their  proper  laureate.     They  are  clever 
enough  to  learn  the  songs  wherein  he 
has  described  their  own  miseries,  and 
it  is  said  that  his  rare  appearances  at 
the  Chateau  have  been  greeted  with 
the  wildest  outburst  of  flattered  vanity. 
Briefly    it    is    a    strange    mixture    of 
squalor  and  intelligence,  of  quick  wit 
and    ready    crime ;    and    though    one 
visit  is  enough  to  glut  your  curiosity, 
though     you     come     away     with     an 
unpleasant  taste  in   your  mouth,  you 
cannot  withhold  admiration  from  the 
Chateau's    plain     revelation  of    itself 
and  its  character. 

One  such  haunt  begets  others,  and 
the  Rue  Galande  is  rich  in  what  our 
eighteenth  century  called  boozing-kens. 
Opposite  the  Chateau  Rouge  was 
once  a  milk-shop,  whose  infamy  sur- 
passed the  brutal  rascalism  of  its  red 
neighbour.  There  you  might  en- 
counter the  apprentices  of  crime,  boys 
with  no  chins  and  sanguine  eyes, 
who  drank  their  glass  and  played 
their  game  of  dominoes  in  profound 
forgetfulness  of  the  police-station  at 
the  corner.  But  to-day  the  milk-shop 
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stands  empty,  and  the  ruffians  have 
sought  shelter  further  afield,  or  have 
wandered  to  the  Rue  des  Anglais 
hard  by,  where  stands  the  famous 
tavern  of  Pere  Lunette.  Here  there 
is  more  pretension  and  less  spontaneity. 
A  real  poet,  who  died  at  his  post,  once 
composed  a  description  of  the  place  in 
homely  verse,  and  this  for  many  years 
he  was  used  to  recite.  The  walls  are 
decorated  with  caricatures,  whose 
authors  have  won  a  wider  fame. 
But  there  is  a  distressing  eagerness  in 
the  reception  of  strangers,  a  professional 
anxiety  to  lighten  the  casual  pocket 
of  its  coppers,  a  touch  of  insincerity 
in  the  reception  of  the  notorious  song, 
which  agree  ill  with  the  blatant  free- 
dom of  the  place.  "  In  the  thieves' 
trade,"  sings  the  poet  of  the  moment, 
"  the  cord  is  always  near  the  neck, 
and  life  is  not  rose-coloured.  Soon  the 
thief  shall  be  hanged  and  find  in  the 
gallows  his  only  apotheosis."  But  the 
mob  applauds  for  the  thousandth 
time  ;  the  immortal  hat  goes  round, 
and  though  there  is  an  outward  show 
of  appreciation  and  good  humour, 


you  suspect  that  the  spectacle  is  pre- 
pared for  the  public,  and  you  go 
home  unsatisfied. 

Such  are  some  of  the  places  which 
remain  in  this  forgotten  corner  of 
ancient  Paris.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  frowns  superbly  upon  their 
squalor  and  their  crime.  The  way- 
farer loses  himself  in  the  intricate 
network  of  surrounding  streets,  but 
he  cannot  regret  an  experience  which 
takes  him  in  an  instant  so  far  back 
into  the  past.  Who  would  not  rather 
miss  his  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rue  du  Chat  qui  Peche,  than  find  it 
along  the  length  of  the  commonplace 
tramway  ?  Yet  the  Rue  Galande  will  not 
long  survive.  The  municipal  passion 
for  improvement  has  foredoomed  it  to 
destruction.  One  day  a  vestryman 
will  awake  to  the  dignity  and  age 
which  have  fortuitously  escaped.  He 
will  substitute  for  the  ancient  palace 
a  neat  arid  commodious  warehouse ; 
and  the  Rue  Galande  will  follow  the 
Place  Maubert,  the  great  Maube,  as 
its  admirers  styled  it,  into  the  uni- 
versal forg;etfulness. 
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THE  FLYING  BISHOPS. 


"TALKING  of  bicycles,  motor-cars, 
and  all  that,  what  were  they,  sir,  to 
the  old  Archdeacon  and  his  kite- 
carriage  1 " 

It  was  Mr.  Featherly,  the  keeper 
of  the  toy-shop  opposite,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  who  addressed 
the  company  assembled  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  Spotted  Hind  at  Spilford. 
The  Spotted  Hind,  as  many  travellers 
know,  is  an  old-fashioned,  oak -panelled 
inn  standing  half-way  up  the  almost 
precipitous  High  Street  of  Spilford ; 
and  in  its  coffee-room  you  might  find 
of  an  evening,  besides  one  or  two 
strangers  like  myself,  most  of  the  local 
celebrities,  or  such  of  them  at  least  as 
were  not  playing  pool  in  the  billiard- 
room  down  the  courtyard.  The  land- 
lord himself,  when  not  called  away 
by  business,  lounged  and  talked  among 
us  with  the  dignified  ease  of  a  host 
and  an  important  citizen.  He  was  a 
burly  young  man,  with  a  complexion 
indicating  a  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  some  experience  in  the  selection 
of  liquors,  booted  and  breeched,  and 
not  ignorant,  in  suitable  company,  of 
the  latest  odds  on  the  autumn  handi- 
caps. 

At  the  moment,  however,  conversa- 
tion ran  rather  upon  the  inexhaustible 
question  of  the  best  methods  to  be 
adopted  for  the  revival  of  trade  in 
Spilford.  The  substantial  carpenter 
and  wheelwright,  not  oblivious  of 
having  once  been  employed  to  build  a 
boat,  had  waggishly  suggested  a 
regatta.  But  the  river  being  mainly 
composed  of  odorous  chemicals  and 
scarcely  navigable  for  two  barges 
abreast,  this  suggestion  had  been  met 
with  the  laugh  it  was  intended  to 


raise.  Then,  while  the  conversation 
wandered  discursively  to  a  dog-show, 
an  exhibition  of  bicycles,  and  what 
the  grocer  boldly  described  as  a  jump- 
canner  (meaning  thereby,  as  we  dis- 
covered on  reflection,  a  gymkhana), 
Mr.  Featherly  broke  in  as  above,  and 
the  company  settled  itself  down  for  a 
story. 

"  Old  Archdeacon  Borradaile  and 
his  kite-carriage." 

"  His  kite-carriage  !  "  exclaimed 
several  voices. 

"  Why,  yes,  certainly,"  said  the 
keeper  of  the  toy-shop,  beaming  with 
delight. 

"  Did  ye  ever  see  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  once  or  twice,  as  a  boy  ;  but 
that  would  be  some  years  after  Tim 
Muggleton's  race  with  the  Flying 
Bishop." 

"  Rummy  name  for  a  horse," 
ejaculated  the  landlord,  whose  mind 
instinctively  reverted  to  Flying 
Childers. 

"  Who  said  anything  about  a 
horse  ?  "  Mr.  Featherly  retorted.  "  I 
said  a  carriage.  I  can  remember  the 
last  time  I  saw  it, — an  old-fashioned 
sort  of  a  small  phaeton,  much  the 
worse  for  wear  and  standing  in  an 
outhouse  with  one  wheel  off.  But  I 
knew  the  Archdeacon  well  enough, 
arid  often  heard  him  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  Archdeacon, — you'll  know 
— died  only  a  matter  of  four  or  five 
years  ago,  at  the  age, — say  of  eighty; 
yes,  he  couldn't  have  been  less  than 
eighty. 

"It  was  a  matter  of  forty  years 
before  then  that  he  set  up  his  carriage 
and  rode  in  it  too  on  windy  days.  I 
remember  seeing  it,  as  a  boy,  come 
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down  the  London  Road  at  near 
twenty-five  mile  an  hour,  I  should 
say.  But  the  railways  stopped  it, — 
and  that  '11  settle  the  date  for  you  ; 
no,  not  the  trains,  but  the  coming  of 
the  railways,  the  bridges,  and  the 
telegraph-poles  and  wires  that  got  in 
the  way  of  the  ropes,  so  the  Arch- 
deacon said.  He  was  a  curious  and 
a  wonderful  learned  man  at  mathe- 
matics and  all  that,  no  end  of  a 
Wrangler,  as  they  call  them,  at  his 
University  College,  and  a  bit  cracked, 
some  did  say,  but  a  fine  old  English 
gentleman.  So  he  made  his  kite- 
carriage  himself,  made  the  kite,  that 
is,  with  the  help  of  an  old  gardener  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  carpenter,  and  his  wife 
she  sewed  the  sails.  The  carriage  was 
an  old  square  phaeton  like  a  box, 
with  the  shafts  off,  and  steering-gear 
put  on  in  front  like  one  of  these  new 
autumn-motor-cars.  And  there  were 
two  kites, — a  small  one  below,  about 
six  feet  across,  for  a  guide,  and  one 
above,  a  good  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
wide,  that  did  all  the  work  when  you 
got  it  up.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
curious  sight  such  as  you  wouldn't 
often  see,  and  of  an  evening  sometimes 
in  a  half-light  would  give  you  fits  if 
at  all  nervously  disposed,  for  the  sails 
were  both  black  as  your  hat  and 
looked  like  a  couple  of  enormous  crows 
getting  up. 

"  Well,  it  was  the  Archdeacon's 
fancy,  being  an  eccentric  man,  to 
travel  now  and  again  in  that  way 
when  the  wind  was  favourable  ;  and 
so  in  a  month  or  two  most  of  the 
people  in  the  villages  of  Maresleigh 
and  Nutfield  got  to  know  the  con- 
traption (people  in  a  village  get  used 
to  anything),  and  the  children  would 
run  for  miles  to  see  the  kites  come  by, 
the  Archdeacon  sitting  solemn  on  the 
box  with  his  hand  on  the  wheel,  his 
wife  perhaps  by  his  side  (wasn't  often 
she  would  come),  and  the  gardener, 
who  was  groom  too,  perched  behind, 


and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out.  They 
had  one  or  two  nasty  accidents,  I've 
heard,  but  the  Archdeacon,  who  had 
plenty  of  money,  paid  up  like  a  gentle- 
man to  keep  'em  dark,  so  he  might 
pursue  his  hobby  in  peace.  He  was 
a  wonderful  genius  for  inventions,  and 
nearly  perfected  a  flying-machine, 
which  brings  me  to  the  point  of  my 
story. 

"  It  was  just  about  this  time  that 
Tim  Muggleton  (none  of  you  here  will 
recollect  Tim  Muggleton)  was  let  out 
of  the  old  gaol.  A  beggarly,  thieving 
scamp  he  was  and  a  scarecrow  to  look 
at,  if  ever  you  saw  him  half  drunk 
lying  about  on  a  market-day.  But 
they  used  to  call  him  half  in  joke  the 
Last  of  the  Highwaymen.  Well,  he 
was  that,  or  at  least  he  had  a  taste 
that  way  from  a  boy ;  they  said  it 
came  from  reading  bad  books,  same  as 
it  does  now,  according  to  the  police- 
reports.  This  was  in  the  early  days 
before  railways  and  all  that,  you'll 
remember,  when  strange  things  went 
on  in  out-of-the-way  country  places. 
Tim  Muggleton,  for  that  matter,  had 
gone  on  the  road  at  the  early  age  of 
eleven,  with  a  toy  pocket-pistol  and  a 
trusty  comrade,  who  ran  away.  Tim's 
father,  a  shady  character  himself,  beat 
the  boy  well  for  it ;  but  what  was 
bred  in  the  bone  would  out  in  the 
flesh,  and  Tim  had  grown  up  a  good- 
for-nothing  rascal,  idle  except  when 
he  was  picking  pockets.  He  had  a 
wretched  beast  of  a  pony  he  used  to 
ride  about  the  country,  letting  on 
that  he  was  a  tinker.  But  in  the 
foggy  evenings  (and  you  know  how 
the  fog  lies  about  that  valley  between 
Nutfield  and  Little  Spilford)  he 
used  to  stop  old  people  coming  from 
market  with  an  old  horse-pistol  crying 
Stand  and  deliver,  which  they  did, 
being  mostly  old  women.  He  con- 
fessed to  it  all  afterwards. 

"  But  there  was  one  night,  and  a 
wild  night  it  was  too,  and  late,  when 
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he  came  galloping  into  Nutfield  on 
his  broken-kneed  pony  as  if  all  the 
fiends  were  after  him,  right  up  to  the 
door  of  old  Potterton  the  constable 
(that  was  what  made  some  folks  say 
he  was  mad)  that  lived  next  door  to 
the  village  lock-up ;  and  when  old 
Potterton  came  out  in  his  high  hat 
(this  was  before  the  days  of  the  new 
police)  he  found  Tim  Muggleton  howl- 
ing, like  the  Irish  loon  he  was,  to  be 
taken  up,  put  anywhere,  if  it  were  a 
hole  in  the  ground, — only,  '  Save  me,' 
he  says,  '  from  the  flyin'  bishops,'  and 
he  set  confessing  his  sins,  thefts  of  ten 
year  old  and  the  like.  So  old  Potter- 
ton,  seeing  he  was  bad,  mad,  or  drunk, 
or  all  three,  shuts  him  up  and  goes 
back  to  bed.  And  in  the  lock-up  you 
could  hear  Tim  howling  louder  than 
the  wind,  half  through  the  night, 
'  The  flyin'  bishops,  the  flyin'  bishops  ! 
Holy  Jasus  and  Maria  save  us  from  the 
flyin'  bishops  !  " — till  half  the  people 
came  out  and  stood  in  the  roadway, 
fairly  scared  to  hear  him,  with  no 
notion  what  he  meant  till, — till  a  few 
minutes  later,  when  they  all  joined  in 
the  cry, — yes,  every  man  jack  of  them 
— and  ran  home  squealing  like  so 
many  stuck  pigs. 

"  They  must  have  known  better, 
some  o'  them,  but  what  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  thing,  as  it  went  down 
the  London  Road  just  past  the  corner 
by  the  lock-up,  and  the  darkness  and 
the  wind,  and  the  howling  of  Tim 
Muggleton,  they  weren't  themselves, 
being  only  village-folk,  and  this  be- 
fore the  days  of  railways  and  all 
that.  But  Tim,  of  course,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Archdeacon  and  his 
carriage,  being,  as  I've  said,  in  gaol. 

"  Now  it  happened  that,  only  half 
an  hour  before,  he  had  met  the  cow- 
man's boy  on  the  high  road  bringing 
home  some  egg-money  to  his  mother, 
and  after  frightening  the  lad  with 
horrid  oaths  and  threatening  to  ride 
over  him,  he  had  taken  all  that  he 


had  and  galloped  off.  But  he  wasn't 
feeling  very  easy  in  his  mind  seeing 
the  boy  cried  so,  and  the  plunder  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  few  shillings,  and 
out  of  a  poor  old  woman's  pocket. 
''No  matter,'  says  Tim  to  himself, 
'  I'll  get  clare  out  of  this  counthry 
and  be  off  to  the  mighty  methropolus  ' ; 
and  he  whacks  the  old  pony  and  starts 
down  the  London  Road  like  all 
possessed. 

"  It  was  a  wild  night,  as  I've  said, 
and  windy,  with  driving  clouds  that 
now  and  then  hid  the  moon ;  and  it 
happened  that  night  of  all  nights  that 
the  Archdeacon  must  needs  be  trying 
one  of  his  new  experiments  in  area- 
statics  or  whatever  they  call  'em. 
And  this  time  nothing  'ud  please  him 
but  he  must  go  alone,  without  the 
carriage  and  fly,  which  had  long  been 
an  idea  of  his, — though  it  wasn't 
exactly  flying,  neither.  Some  of  you'll 
maybe  know  the  feel,  perhaps,  when 
you're  dreaming  at  night  (I  often  have 
it  myself)  and  you  go  across  country, 
most  often  in  your  bare  night-shirt 
and  slippers,  and  just  touch  the  ground 
here  and  there  with  a  sort  of  spring, 
and  up  you  go  like  a  bird  (indigestion, 
I  believe  it  is),  and  come  down  light 
as  a  feather, — not  like  as  when  you 
think  you're  falling  over  banisters  and 
don't  touch  at  all,  or  if  you  do,  it's 
your  death — at  least  they  say  so. 
Well,  this  is  how  the  Archdeacon  and 
his  kite  came  down  the  London  Road  ; 
and  as  the  sail  settled  into  the  wind, 
where  the  way  is  broad  and  straight 
and  there  are  no  trees,  he  ran  after  it 
twenty  yards  or  so  and  then,  hanging 
on  to  the  rope  (he  used  only  one  sail 
then,  the  big  one),  would  jump  into 
the  air  some  ten  or  twenty  feet  up 
and  float  for  maybe  fifty  yards  if  the 
wind  held  steady, — for  he  was  a  heavy 
man — and  then  slide  gently  down 
(I've  heard  him  say  the  sensation  was 
just  like  Heaven)  and  give  one  kick- 
off,  or  a  short  run,  and  then  up  he'd 
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go  again,  till  once  or  twice  he  was 
half  afraid  he'd  never  get  down  again. 
But  he  was  well  pleased,  too,  for  the 
wind  was  just  right  for  the  sport  and 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the 
way,  it  being  a  lonely  bit  of  country 
at  that  hour  of  night. 

"  But  there  was,  as  I've  told  you ; 
there  was  Tim  Muggleton  and  his 
pony  lolloping  and  scrambling  away 
for  all  and  more  than  they  was  worth. 
And  when  Tim  looked  round,  the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a  man  in  black  run- 
ning along  the  road  after  him  ;  and 
the  next  thing  he  saw  was  a  great 
black  thing  hovering  high  up  like  an 
enormous  bird  that  seemed  to  fill  up 
half  the  sky,  for  it  darkened  over 
just  then  and  the  moon  went  out.  So 
when  he  saw  that,  and  that  both  the 
things  were  coming  after  him  like  the 
wind,  as  was  natural  enough,  having 
moreover  a  guilty  conscience,  he  just 
fell  on  the  neck  of  his  pony  with 
fright,  and  kicked  the  beast,  and 
screamed  like  all  possessed. 

"  But  the  Archdeacon,  either  by 
reason  of  the  wind  or  of  his  being  a 
bit  deaf,  never  heard,  and,  through 
looking  up  at  the  kite,  never  saw  Tim 
or  the  pony  till  he  was  right  on  him  ; 
but  by  the  mercy  of  Providence  he 
flew  some  ten  feet  clean  over  his  head, 
and  him  yelling  below  all  the  time 
like  fifty  screech-owls,  and  the  pony 
shied  and  fell  down  with  fright. 
Natural  enough,  even  if  it  had  been 
Balaam's  ass,  for  it's  not  often  you 
have  a  man  in  tights  and  a  long  coat 
flying  about  your  head  in  a  public 
highway.  Well,  just  there  the  old 
Archdeacon  thought  he'd  said  good- 
bye to  the  diocese  and  was  off  to  the 
New  Jerusalem,  for  he  never  touched 
the  ground,  so  'twas  said  and  so  it 
seems,  for  another  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  when  he  got  down  he  drew  the 
whole  contraption  together  on  the 
roadside,  and  set  to  work,  seeing  no 
harm  was  done,  just  to  put  something 


straight  with  the  kite.  He'd  only 
just  light  enough  to  do  it  by,  when 
swish,  a  great  cloud  whisks  over  the 
moon  again  like  a  curtain  drawing. 
Not  but  that  he  could  see  a  scarecrow 
of  a  man  and  horse  come  clattering 
by,  for  Tim  had  pulled  the  pony  up 
again  and  both  was  frightened  out  of 
their  senses.  And  when  it  saw  the 
great  heap  of  black  by  the  roadside, 
for  the  Archdeacon  had  propped  up 
the  sail  against  the  hedge  to  get  at  it 
easier,  the  beast  shied  again  and  went 
off  like  a  bolting  rabbit,  and  Tim  was 
hanging  on  to  its  neck  all  anyhow 
and  screaming  out  in  his  Irish  brogue 
(that's  how  the  Archdeacon  knew 
who  it  was),  '  A  flyin'  bishop — Holy 
Maria,  save  me  soul,  a  flyin'  bishop ! ' 
And  when  the  Archdeacon  heard  that 
he  laughed  fit  to  split,  and  says  to 
himself,  for  he  was  a  magistrate  of 
course  and  often  sat  on  the  Bench  : 
'  It's  you,  is  it,  Tim,  you  thieving, 
poaching  tinker?  Well,  I'll  just  scare 
you  off  the  road  this  time,'  and  up 
he  throws  the  kite.  It  wouldn't  start 
at  first,  and  at  any  time  it  took  a 
strong  tall  man  to  set  it  going ;  but 
the  Archdeacon  he  wasn't  to  be  beat, 
being  moreover  something  of  a  sports- 
man, with  the  feeling  that  it  was  a 
race  between  him,  the  Archdeacon, 
and  the  last  of  the  Highwaymen,  and 
that  the  Church  would  be  eternally 
disgraced  if  he  was  to  be  left  behind 
by  a  rat  of  a  pony.  Just  then  the 
gale  came  on  again,  and  up  went  the 
sail,  wobbling  this  way  and  that  till 
it  tightened  like  a  drum  some  thirty 
feet  up  in  the  air,  pulling  like  a  pair 
of  cart-horses.  And  the  Archdeacon 
took  a  short  run  and  jumped  into  the 
air  like  a  lark,  and  away  he  went. 
They  might  be  going,  I  suppose,  a 
matter  of  twenty  or  five  and  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  soon  overhauled 
the  pony. 

"Now,    this  time    both    the   beast 
and    its    miserable    rider    heard     the 
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thing  coming  after  'em,  and  the  rust- 
ling and  creaking  of  the  great  sail 
down  the  wind ;  and  they  went  for 
all  they  were  worth,  Tim  shrieking 
and  sweating  with  fright,  and  the 
pony  covered  with  foam  and  snorting 
like  a  grampus.  Tim  Muggleton  he 
just  looked  round  once,  and  give  such 
a  yell  as  you  might  hear  six  miles  off, 
'  Another  of  'em,'  and  he  took  to 
crying  louder  than  before,  '  The  flyin' 
bishops,  the  flyin'  bishops ! '  and 
never  stopped  till,  as  I've  said,  he  got 
to  the  lock-up  at  Nutfield,  and  for 
that  matter,  not  then.  But  the  Arch- 
deacon overhauled  him  of  course  going 
easy,  and  when  Tim  saw  the  great 
black  kite  soaring  away  ahead  of  him 
and  felt  another  big  black  thing 
fluttering  at  his  back  he  was  just 
properly  scared,  and  so  was  the  pony; 
but  as  it  was  blowing  half  a  gale  just 
then,  they  couldn't  get  away,  and  the 
Archdeacon  he  couldn't  help  laughing, 
and,  thinking  it  would  do  no  harm 
and  might  do  good,  he  just  tipped  the 
beggar's  hat  over  his  eyes  with  one 
toe  as  he  flew  over  him,  and  roars  at 
him  in  his  deep  bass  voice,  '  Tim,'  says 
lie,  '  Tim  Muggleton,  you  thief,  I'll 
have  your  soul.' 

"  Well,    that    just    about     finished 
Tim,  and  finishes  my  story ;   for  the 


pony,  when  it  saw  the  Archdeacon 
come  down  on  the  roadway,  the  wind 
flagging  a  bit  just  then,  right  in  front 
of  him,  he  turns  sharp  round,  and  off  up 
the  by-lane  to  Saltham  and  Nutfield, 
with  Tim  Muggleton  clinging  round 
his  neck  like  a  lost  child,  and  yelling 
out  to  all  the  saints,  as  I've  told 
you,  to  save  him  from  the  flying 
bishops. 

"  That  was  how  he  got  there  first, 
for  the  Archdeacon  being  a  bit  blown, 
what  with  running  and  laughing  and 
flying  through  the  air,  he  sat  down  by 
the  roadside,  I've  heard  him  say,  for 
a  goodish  bit  before  he  tried  another 
trip.  And  so  he  passed  the  end  of 
the  village  some  five  minutes  after 
Tim  had  been  locked  up,  otherwise 
he'd  have  got  there  first,  the  high 
road  being  the  shorter  way  by  a  mile 
or  so. 

"  As  to  pace, — well,  I  can't  say 
exactly  what  pace  the  Archdeacon 
went,  fast  enough  I  dare  say  when  he 
was  in  the  air.  But  the  kite-carriage 
no  doubt  made  a  better  record  of 
miles  in  the  hour,  what  with  the  ropes 
being  longer  and  the  two  sails,  you 
see,  and  both  being  higher  up.  No, 
I  can't  recall  what  it  was, — faster,  I 
reckon,  than  any  of  these  autumn- 
motor  cars." 
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IT  was  just  about  twenty  years  ago 
that  the  art  of  fly-fishing  first  dawned 
upon  the  sportsmen  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  latter  have  for  all  time  been 
devoted  to  the  chase,  but  the  gentle  art, 
in  any  sense  worthy  of  the  name,  has 
till  recently  held  no  place  at  all  in 
their  sporting  calendar.  No  countries 
are  better  watered  than  the  five  States 
which,  from  Maryland  to  Georgia 
inclusive,  face  the  Atlantic.  No 
rivers  were  ever  better  stocked  with 
fish  of  the  coarser  variety  than  those 
which  rise  in  the  Great  Alleghany 
ranges,  at  the  back  of  all  these  States, 
and  flow  eastward  to  the  ocean.  But 
of  the  three  sporting  fish  of  America, 
the  salmon,  black  bass,  and  trout,  the 
first  is  not  found  in  the  South,  the 
second  is  a  recent  importation,  while  the 
last,  though  indigenous  and  abundant, 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  aforesaid 
mountain  ranges.  And  these  ranges, 
which  form  the  Western  boundary, 
roughly  speaking,  of  all  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  have  been  always  far 
removed,  both  geographically  and 
socially,  from  the  ordinary  spheres  of 
Southern  life.  In  the  countless  clear 
streams  which  furrow  the  wooded 
sides  of  the  great  Alleghany  system 
trout  have  been  always  indigenous  and 
more  or  less  abundant.  But  most  of 
this  romantic  country  has  only  been 
opened  within  the  last  decade  or  two 
to  the  knowledge  of  even  Southerners 
themselves.  It  has  been  inhabited, 
to  be  sure,  for  a  century  and  more,  but 
mainly  by  the  wildest,  most  ignorant 
and  lawless  types  of  that  class  which 
generations  of  slavery  cast  up  upon 
the  rough  and  waste  places  of  the 


land.  We  allude  to  the  Poor  Whites 
of  the  South,  a  people  despised  and 
shunned  by  all  ranks  of  the  old  slave- 
owning  class,  and  even  by  the  very 
negroes  themselves  ;  a  folk  who  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  from  generation 
to  generation  amid  aerial  forests,  and 
to  have  been  born,  married,  and 
buried  in  a  mountain  clearing.  These, 
however,  till  comparatively  recent 
years,  were  the  only  trout-fishers  in 
the  South,  for  the  very  excellent 
reason  that  it  was  only  in  the  wild 
and  romantic  territory  they  inhabited 
that  the  trout  was  found.  The 
thousand  streams  that  babble  so 
temptingly  through  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  are,  so  far  as  that  gamest 
of  fish  is  concerned,  entirely  barren 
when  once  they  have  left  the  forest 
shades  of  their  native  mountains. 
Under  the  hot  suns  of  the  South  the 
shallow  waters  of  these  mountain 
brooks  take  on  a  temperature  too 
high  for  trout  to  flourish  in ;  and  the 
fish  that,  before  civilisation  opened 
the  lower  country,  no  doubt  were 
content  to  abide  there,  are  now 
exclusively  found  in  high  latitudes 
where  beneath  unbroken  forests  the 
streams  run  cool  and  clear. 

When  we  say  that  Southern  land- 
owners in  old  days  were  not  fishermen, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  brook 
or  river  which  was  certain  to  run 
through  or  close  by  every  planta- 
tion was  not  utilised.  There  were 
coarse  fish  of  various  kinds  every- 
where, and  the  planter  or  farmer 
occasionally  angled  for  them  in  a 
desultory  fashion  with  clumsy  tackle, 
as  did,  with  perhaps  greater  zest,  his 
boys  and  girls  and  his  negroes  in  their 
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spare  hours.  But  fishing  was  not 
a  sport,  as  it  is  in  England,  and  not 
one  Southerner  in  a  hundred  had  ever 
seen  a  trout  or  stood  upon  the  banks 
of  a  trout-stream,  though  both  were 
to  be  found  in  such  abundance  in  a 
portion  of  every  Southern  State. 

But  the  half  savage  mountaineers 
were  inveterate  and  even  enthusiastic 
trout-fishermen.  They  fished  for  sport, 
they  fished  for  food,  and  they  fished 
to  secure  the  wherewithal  to  barter 
for  powder  and  shot,  coffee  and  sugar, 
at  the  nearest  country  store.  They 
used  the  worm  only,  but  each  valley 
had  its  champion  fisherman,  who 
was  most  jealous  of  his  reputation, 
and  who  could  tell  tales  of  trout 
that  would  have  put  to  the  blush  the 
greatest  Ananias  that  ever  sat  in  a 
chimney  corner  of  an  Angler's  Rest 
or  Fisherman's  Arms  in  Scotland  or 
Wales.  They  fished  up  stream  did 
these  unkempt,  illiterate  children  of 
the  woods,  with  short  lines  fastened 
to  the  end  of  hickory  poles  fifteen  feet 
long,  and  a  worm  on  a  single  hook. 
They  were  not  mere  pot-hunters, 
either,  but  were  fond  of  the  sport  and 
recognised  in  their  rough  fashion  that 
trout-fishing,  even  as  they  followed  it, 
was  altogether  a  superior  affair  to 
catching  chub  and  cat-fish  and  horney- 
heads  with  a  float  in  the  low  country 
rivers.  They  firmly  believed  that  there 
were  110  trout  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  but  in  their  mountain  gorges,  and 
consequently  that  no  other  people  in 
the  world  knew  anything  about  catch- 
ing them.  They  were  Anglo-Saxons, 
or  Irish  by  origin,  for  the  most  part ; 
they  had  no  standing  and  no  money  ; 
their  principles  were  of  the  most  lax 
description,  and  they  could  rarely  read 
or  write.  They  seldom  went  off 
their  mountains  into  the  very  moderate 
civilisation  that  lay  close  at  their  feet 
except  to  vote,  and  nobody  from 
civilisation  ever  paid  them  a  visit 
but  a  sheriffs  posse  on  the  search  for 


whiskey-stills,  an  odd  cattle-drover,  or 
a  refugee  from  justice. 

It  is  our  firm  and  well-founded 
belief  that,  about  the  year  1874,  we 
assisted  in  the  very  first  invasion  of 
the  Alleghanies  south  of  the  Potomac 
ever  undertaken  with  fly-rod  and 
tackle.  If  we  were  not  actually  the 
first  party  in  the  whole  South  to  make 
such  an  assault,  we  were  most  certainly 
the  first  that  struck  what  was  known 
as  the  Windy  Gap  section  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  mountains,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  North 
Carolina.  And  what  consternation 
and  astonishment  our  party  created 
upon  the  now  familiar  waters  of  Rum- 
bling Creek  we  propose  to  make  the 
subject  of  a  brief  reminiscence.  Our 
base  of  operations  for  this  notable 
campaign  was  the  town  of  Bunker- 
ville,  a  place  celebrated,  we  need  not 
say,  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  ; 
and  it  was  moreover  the  home  of  the 
three  other  sportsmen  who  with  our- 
selves composed  the  party.  These 
three  gentlemen  we  will  call  (and  this 
indeed  without  much  departure  from 
accuracy)  the  Colonel,  the  Doctor, 
and  the  Judge.  As  Southerners, 
though  keen  sportsmen  otherwise,  they 
were  as  a  matter  of  course  at  that  time 
novices  in  the  art  of  fly-fishing ;  but 
the  Colonel  and  the  Judge  had  recently 
paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  and  there 
utilising  their  leisure  in  acquiring 
some  practical  insight  into  the  noble 
science,  had  returned  home  great 
enthusiasts.  Their  enthusiasm  they 
had  transmitted  to  the  untravelled 
Doctor,  and  he  had  been  duly  entered, 
and  carefully  coached,  upon  the  barren 
surface  of  the  Colonel's  mill-pond. 
Most  people  at  so  short  a  distance 
from  the  Blue  Ridge,  for  it  was  little 
over  forty  miles  from  Bunkerville, 
knew  that  there  was  a  good  store  of 
trout  hidden  away  somewhere  among 
those  great  forest-covered  peaks,  that 
could  be  just  seen  on  clear  days  like 
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faint  blue  clouds  above  the  horizon. 
The  Colonel's  immediate  ambition  was 
to  inaugurate  fly-fishing  as  a  Southern 
sport.  He  had  brought  a  great 
assortment  of  tackle  from  Mrs.  Hogg's 
famous  little  repository  in  Edinburgh, 
and,  as  he  was  a  man  who  did  nothing 
by  halves,  had  paid  fifty  dollars  in 
New  York  for  e^ie  of  the  then  newly  in- 
vented split-cane  rods.  He  talked  trout 
all  day  on  the  main  street  to  audiences 
Avho  had  never  risen  above  a  languid 
interest  in  chub  and  a  float,  and  half 
the  night  upon  his  porch  to  his  family, 
who  could  not  very  well  get  away 
from  him. 

The  train  would  take  us  about  half 
way  to  our  destination.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  distance  we  were  to 
drive  in  the  Colonel's  ambulance, 
which  his  old  coachman  Caleb,  with 
tent,  provisions,  and  the  rest  of  our 
baggage,  was  to  take  forward  the 
previous  day  to  the  point  where  our 
route  left  the  railway.  Bunkervillewas 
but  a  country  town,  and  excitements 
were  both  scarce  and  mild.  So  it 
was  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  its 
weekly  organ  should  indulge  in  sundry 
jests  at  the  expense  of  our  venture. 
The  Colonel  was  recommended  to  take 
revolvers  instead  of  "  fishing-poles," 
and  he  was  congratulated,  we  remem- 
ber, on  his  foresight  in  "  securing  the 
services  of  the  first  medical  man  in 
the  community,"  which  it  was  hinted 
he  would  be  likely  to  need.  But  old 
Caleb,  the  Colonel's  coloured  coach- 
man and  gardener,  who  had  been 
included  in  the  expedition  as  part  of 
the  establishment,  took  it  much  more 
seriously.  The  Colonel  had  owned 
him  before  the  war  (not  then  so  very 
long  over),  and  now  it  was  jokingly 
said  he  owned  the  Colonel ;  at  any 
rate  he  was  one  of  the  old  and  privi- 
leged sort.  Now  there  was  nothing 
.a  well-constituted  Southern  negro 
despised  and  dreaded  so  much  as 
rough  wild  scenery  and  rough  low 
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white  men.  Caleb  did  not  fancy  this 
job  at  all,  and  confided  to  us  at  some 
length  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
He  declared  that  there  were  more 
mean  men  upon  those  mountains  than 
there  were  hairs  upon  his  own  head. 
It  passed  his  understanding,  moreover, 
that  any  civilised  white  men  should 
deliberately  precipitate  themselves  in- 
to a  wilderness  inhabited  by  savages 
and  bears.  He  had  heard,  upon  the 
very  best  authority,  that  the  mouth 
of  hell  was  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  our  proposed  operations,  and 
that  every  dark  of  the  moon  the  devil 
himself,  with  live  coals  for  eyes,  rode 
astride  of  a  big  black  bear  along  the 
summit  of  the  Windy  Range.  Fox- 
hunting and  partridge-shooting  Caleb 
accepted  with  approval  as  the  sport 
of  gentlemen,  but  these  new-fangled 
ideas  of  the  Colonel  about  trout- 
fishing  gave  the  old  henchman  the 
utmost  concern,  seeing  the  places  and 
the  company  into  which  they  would 
lead  him.  And  all  this,  too,  when 
the  mill-pond  at  home  was  full  of 
chub,  and  the  Colonel  could  sit  on 
the  bank,  with  his  fishing-pole  resting 
on  a  fork,  and  have  his  meals  regular, 
and  boys  to  bait  his  hook,  and  an  iced 
julep  whenever  he  felt  in  the  humour 
for  refreshment.  No — Caleb  could 
not  understand  it ;  and  more  particu- 
larly as  he  had  to  go  himself,  he  con- 
demned the  whole  business  in  most 
unqualified  terms.  If  this  is  what 
came  of  emancipation  he,  for  his  part, 
would  recall  the  days  of  slavery  with 
the  utmost  pleasure  ;  though  consider- 
ing what  a  much  greater  personage 
Caleb  had  been  before  the  war,  the 
concession,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
not  such  a  great  one  as  it  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  He  finished  the 
long  speech,  of  which  this  is  a  sum- 
mary in  plain  English,  by  displaying 
a  single-barrelled  pistol  he  had  pur- 
chased that  day  for  a  dollar,  "  jes  ter 
skeer  off  the  bars,"  he  said.  And 
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when  two  days  later  he  met  us  at  the 
station  with  the  waggon  and  our 
baggage,  and  he  confided  to  the  writer 
that  he  had  it  loaded  in  his  coat-tail 
pocket,  we  could  not  help  feeling  that 
a  terror  much  more  real  than  the  old 
negro's  imaginings  had  Leen  added  to 
our  journey. 

We  were  not  indeed  launching  our- 
selves upon  the  mountains  entirely 
without  an  introduction.  For  it  so 
happened  that  an  old  sergeant  of  the 
Colonel's  ragged,  but  valiant,  regiment 
was  a  sort  of  headman  among  the 
mountaineers  of  the  valley  for  which 
we  were  bound.  He  could  write  a 
little,  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  could 
scratch  some,"  and  had  sent  word  to 
his  old  commanding  officer  to  come 
along  whenever  he  felt  like  it.  "  I'Jl 
be  mitey  glad,"  he  wrote,  "  tu  teche 
you  alls  how  tu  cotch  trout."  He 
little  thought  what  we  were  going  to 
teach  him. 

We  drove  for  twenty  miles  through 
a  rolling  arable  country  whose  bright 
red  soil  showed  off  to  exquisite  per 
fection  the  rich  greens  of  the  growing 
crops  and  the  freshly  mantling  wood- 
lands. As  we  approached  the  moun- 
tains the  fields  turned  gray,  the 
homesteads  grew  humbler,  and  the 
red  unmetalled  roads  changed  to  stony 
tracks,  strewn  with  boulders  and 
crossed  continually  by  impetuous 
streams  fresh  from  their  mountain 
home.  Old  Caleb,  in  a  steady  half 
audible  monotone,  cursed  the  country, 
as  his  horses,  unused  to  rocks,  slipped 
heavily  on  to  the  pole,  or  lunged 
forward  on  their  collars  with  spasmodic 
and  uneasy  jerks.  "  You  an'  me, 
Charley,"  we  heard  him  growl  to  his 
near  horse,  who  had  almost  been  on 
his  nose,  "  bin  used  ter  travellin'  on 
roads  not  to  crawlin'  up  the  bed  of  a 
creek  among  wild  Injuns."  l  By  the 

1  It  may  be  worth  noting,  lest  Caleb  should 
be  taken  too  seriously,  that  even  a  hundred 
years  before  the  date  of  our  visit,  the  noble  red 
man  was  but  a  memory  on  these  mountains. 


time  we  reached  the  actual  foot  of  the 
range,  where  the  ex-sergeant's  house, 
we  had  good  reason  for  believing,  was 
situated,  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the 
great  wall  of  mountains  which  here 
towered  above  us  to  the  height  of 
some  four  thousand  feet  ;  but  against 
the  crimson  trail  that  it  had  left  we 
could  plainly  see  the  outlines  of  the 
stunted  pines  and  wind-swept  chest- 
nuts that  crowned  the  topmost  ridges. 
All  below  however  was  rapidly 
merging  into  a  black  chaos.  Of  the 
terrors  which  that  vast  void  contained 
Caleb  was  no  doubt  thinking  when 
his  horses  halted  abruptly  in  their 
tracks,  and  the  old  man,  calling  out 
that  there  was  a  bear  in  the  road, 
be<rered  us  to  take  the  reins  while  he 

OO 

extracted  the  pistol  from  the  depths 
of  his  long  coat-tails.  It  was  not 
a  bear  however  this  time  but 
Sergeant  Silas  Dumpy,  who,  it  must 
be  confessed,  was  remarkably  like  one. 
W"e  must  leave  to  imagination  the 
cordial  greetings  that  passed  between 
him  and  the  Colonel,  and  merely  re- 
mark that  he  piloted  us  safely  to  his 
log-house,  which  stood  upon  the  bank 
of  Rumbling  Creek,  just  where  it 
issued  from  the  mountain.  Here,  on 
Silas's  circumscribed  grass  plot  in 
front  of  his  house,  we  unlimbered,  lit 
our  fire,  pitched  our  tent,  and  with 
the  invaluable  help  of  the  Sergeant 
made  everything  snug  for  the  night. 
It  was  late  before  we  had  finished 
our  supper,  and  sitting  round  the 
camp-fire  smoking,  began  seriously 
to  discuss  operations  with  Silas.  The 
latter  was  a  middle-sized,  but  powerful 
and  sinewy  man,  with  a  head  and 
face  so  covered  with  masses  of  tangled 
black  hair,  that  Caleb  might  have 
been  almost  excused  for  mistaking 
him  in  the  dark  for  a  bear.  He  was 
now,  too,  in  great  good  humour,  for, 
though  better  off  than  most  moun- 
taineers, he  rarely  tasted  good  wheat 
bread,  butter,  sugar-cured  ham  or 
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Mocha  coffee,  and  still  more  rarely  all 
at  one  meal,  with  a  glass  of  old 
Bourbon  whiskey  afterwards.  "  You've 
brought  a  right  smart  chance  of 
whiskey  along  with  you,  I  hope, 
Gunnel  ? "  said  he. 

"  Two  gallons,"  said  the  Colonel, 
pointing  with  his  pipe-stem  to  a 
demijohn  within  the  circle  of  light ; 
"why?" 

"  Them  mount'n  boys  is  apt  to  be  a 
bit  techy  with  strangers,"  he  answered, 
jerking  his  thumb  up  towards  the 
dark  masses  above  us. 

And  Silas  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain that  scarcely  any  strangers  were 
ever  seen  upon  the  mountain,  except 
a  sheriff's  posse  hunting  horse-thieves 
or  whiskey-stills,  and  that  our  pres- 
ence, even  as  fishermen,  might  excite 
suspicions  which  he  would  find  it 
necessary  to  allay.  But  he  declared 
that  his  intervention  would  be  greatly 
simplified  if  he  had  a  good  supply  of 
whiskey  at  his  back.  In  any  case,  he 
proposed  to  cut  us  some  fishing-poles 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

The  Colonel's  reply  was  to  reach 
over  for  the  bundle  of  rods  that  hap- 
pened to  be  near  him,  and  pass  them 
to  Silas. 

"Well,  I'll  be  dorgonned,"  said  the 
electrified  backwoodsman.  "  Is  thar 
a  jinted  pole  in  each  o'  them  gray 
bags  1 " 

"There  is,"  said  the  Colonel. 

Silas  seemed  overcome  with  an 
emotion  too  deep  for  words.  He  had 
only  once  handled  one  of  these  strange 
weapons  it  appeared,  and  that  was 
when  he  was  away  in  the  army.  But 
many  a  time  and  often  had  he  des- 
canted upon  that  notable  incident  to 
his  brother  fishermen  in  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  not,  however,  he  de- 
clared, till  he  had  thrown  one  or  two 
scoffers  into  the  creek,  that  they  had 
consented  to  believe  in  his  tale  and  in 
the  existence  of  such  fabulous  imple- 
ments. And  now,  behold,  on  his  own 


river,  and  right  under  his  very  nose, 
lay  a  whole  bundle  of  them  ! 

But  Silas  was  to  be  much  more 
astonished  than  this  before  the  night 
was  many  minutes  older.  "Gunnel," 
said  he,  when  he  had  recovered  from 
this  first  shock,  "  I  reckon  you'll  be 
lookin'  for  me  to  dig  you  some  worms 
in  the  mornin'." 

"  Worms  be  hanged,"  said  the 
Colonel.  Silas  was  perhaps  a  little 
surprised,  possibly  hurt,  at  the  warmth 
of  the  Colonel's  tone,  but  still  unsus- 
pecting, he  replied  that  he  had  heard 
people  used  crayfish,  maggots,  and 
even  paste  in  the  low  country,  and 
suggested  that  we  might  have  brought 
a  supply  with  us. 

It  was  a  great  moment  this  for 
the  pioneer  of  the  noble  art  of  fly- 
fishing in  the  South,  as  he  opened  his 
fly-book  by  the  light  of  the  cedar-log 
fire  and  displayed  to  the  confused  eyes 
of  the  champion  fisherman  of  Windy 
Range  the  dainty  treasures  of  Mrs. 
Hogg's  repository. 

Silas  rubbed  his  eyes  for  a  moment 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  in  deep  per- 
plexity. "  Them  hooks  is  a  heap  too 
small,  Gunnel,  to  carry  a  bait,  and 
with  all  them  feathers  and  truck  on 
'em  too." 

"  They  ain't  intended  to  carry  a 
bait,"  said  the  Judge  striking  in ; 
"the  feathers  are  the  bait." 

"  Good  Lord  ha'  mussey,  you  ain't 
proposin'  to  cotch  Ilumblin'  Crick 
trout  on  them  ar  fool  things  1 " 

"  Yes,  we  are,  and  a  heap  of  'em 
too,"  said  the  Colonel  with  much 
dignity. 

The  mountaineer's  face  was  in 
shadow  and  we  could  not,  unfortu- 
nately, catch  its  expression  after  this- 
astonishing  announcement,  but  we 
heard  a  familiar  click  and  the  sound 
of  a  solid  projectile  hitting  the  side  of 
the  tent,  and  then  rolling  gently  down 
its  dewy  surface.  We  knew  it  was  a 
quid  of  tobacco,  and  understood  the 
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mingled  feelings  which  prompted  the 
discharge. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Ser- 
geant, after  a  brief  interval  of  silence, 
"  I  believe  I'll  say  good-night.  I 
reckon  I'd  better  get  them  worms  in 
the  mornin',  and  see  if  I  can't  scare 
up  some  hooks." 

We  should  like  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  splendour  of  the  sun- 
rise on  these  Southern  mountains,  and 
endeavour,  if  only  in  some  inadequate 
fashion,  to  recall  the  manner  in  which 
the  golden  glory,  driving  before  it  the 
dark  shadows  and  the  light  vapours 
of  early  dawn,  steals  downwards  over 
this  vast  sea  of  many-tinted  dew-laden 
leaves.  But  space  forbids,  and  Silas, 
true  to  his  word,  had  come  provided 
with  a  tin  of  worms,  and  some  fear- 
some-looking hooks  attached  to  a  foot 
or  so  of  coarse  gut.  We  duly  and 
properly  expressed  our  gratitude,  and 
declared  that  we  would  gladly  fall 
back  on  his  supplies  if  our  own 
methods  failed,  but  in  the  meantime 
we  should  try  those  first.  "  Well, 
gentlemen,  you  alls  is  out  on  a  frolic 
anyway  [a  frolic  indeed  !],  and  it  ain't 
no  business  of  mine ;  but  when  you 
git  tired  flicken'  them  feather-hooks 
aroun'  I  reckon  you'll  find  the  worms 
come  in  sorter  handy." 

To  say  we  had  absolutely  no  qualms 
about  the  fly-taking  inclinations  of 
these  trout  would  be  untrue.  But 
there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the 
surrounding  conditions  here  to  keep 
them  from  following  their  natural 
instinct,  and  upon  the  whole  we  felt 
tolerably  confident. 

There  were  perh&ps  ten  miles  of 
available  fishing  on  Rumbling  Creek 
above  our  camping-ground.  Below, 
the  trout  grew  rapidly  scarcer,  till, 
after  a  short  neutral  territory  which 
they  shared  with  various  sorts  of 
coarse  fish,  they  disappeared  alto- 
gether in  favour  of  the  latter.  In 
the  high  mountains,  however,  they 


admitted  no  inferior  species  to  share 
their  glancing  rapids  and  swirling 
pools  of  crystal  water.  They  were 
the  ordinary  American  brook-trout, 
tiie  fontinalis,  silver  in  colour,  red  of 
fin,  and  pink  of  flesh ;  and  here,  as 
one  would  have  expected,  they  ran 
small,  sometimes  three,  more  often 
four  or  five  to  the  pound,  with  a 
thin  sprinkling  of  what  Silas  called 
whalers,  fish,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  pound 
or  more. 

Every  mile  or  so  up  the  river  were 
small  clearings  in  the  forest,  where 
scanty  crops  of  corn,  oats,  or  tobacco 
struggled  with  weeds  and  briars  in 
stump-strewn  enclosures,  or  beneath 
the  giant  skeletons  of  what  had  once 
been  living  trees,  killed  by  girdling  to 
save  trouble  to  the  indolent  occu- 
pants. In  each  clearing  stood  three 
or  four  cabins  of  unhewn  logs  chinked 
with  mud,  and  flanked  by  rude  chim- 
neys of  sticks  and  clay.  We  cannot 
pause  here  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
the  angular  sallow-faced  matrons  who 
sit  at  their  spinning-wheels  inside,  or 
to  their  equally  sallow,  but  more 
nimble,  bare-footed  daughters  in  big 
sun-bonnets,  hoeing  in  the  poor  gar- 
den-patch or  washing  the  scanty  family 
linen  in  the  stream  below ;  or  yet  to 
the  old  crones  blinking  over  their 
knitting-needles  on  the  shady  side  of 
the  house.  They  are  nearing  their 
hundredth  year  some  of  these  old 
witches,  and  have  known  no  other 
life  since  they  can  remember,  nor  is 
it  likely  that  the  girls  at  the  brook 
except  by  an  accident  will  ever  know 
any  other.  And  there  is  nothing  in- 
congruous in  dropping  into  the  pre- 
sent tense  as  we  find  ourselves  doing 
here,  for  twenty  years  has  made  no 
difference  on  Rumbling  Creek.  There 
is  perhaps  no  drearier  existence  led 
by  any  Anglo-Saxon  females  in  the 
world  than  that  endured  by  these 
mountain  women.  What  to  them  are 
the  everlasting  hills  and  the  fairy- 
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land  of  leaves  and  glancing  streams 
among  which  they  are  immovably 
fixed  ?  Not  much  indeed  at  any  time, 
and  least  of  all  when  fast  bound  in 
the  icy  stillness  of  fierce  winter  or 
even  later  when  in  the  dawn  of  spring 
the  biting  March  winds  roar  through 
the  naked  forests  and  whistle  through 
the  gaping  chinks  in  their  crazy 
cabins.  For  the  men  there  are  many 
compensations.  They  fish  and  hunt  and 
fight  and  get  drunk,  and  that  too  more 
often  on  whiskey  that  pays  no  tax. 
But  for  the  women  it  is  different. 
American  travellers  profess  amaze- 
ment at  Connemara,  but  we  fancy  the 
Connemara  woman  upon  the  whole 
suffers  no  more  deprivation,  and  most 
certainly  leads  a  cheerier  life,  than 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  these  Southern 
mountaineers.1 

It  was  probably  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  before  we  got  to  work,  and 
long  before  that  hour  news  had  sped 
up  the  mountain  that  there  was  "  a 
parcel  of  low  country  folks,  camped 
down  below  and  fixed  up  for  fishing." 
Natural  curiosity,  and  an  instinct  for 
whiskey,  soon  provided  us  with  an 
audience ;  and  while  we  were  yet 
completing  our  preparations,  half  a 
dozen  woodlanders  had  solemnly 
ranged  themselves  before  us,  and 
with  lack-lustre  eyes,  and  jaws  work- 
ing mechanically  on  the  inevitable 
quid,  were  with  great  deliberation 
trying  to  take  in  the  situation.  Three 
of  them  had  fishing-poles,  fifteen  feet 
long  at  least,  over  their  shoulders ; 
another  carried  a  long  brass-mounted 
Kentucky  rifle.  Silas  now  presented 
us  to  them  in  due  form.  He  ex- 
plained that  we  were  not  a  sheriff's 
posse,  nor  were  we  surveyors  come  to 

1  This  description,  it  should  he  understood, 
is  not  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
limestone  or  natural  grass  regions  of  the  Alle- 
.  ghanies,  who,  though  rough  and  unsophisti- 
cated, are  generally  prosperous  enough  in  their 
circumstances. 


inspect  their  ever  precarious  titles, 
nor  were  we  cattle-men,  or  anything 
else  unpleasant,  but  merely  harmless 
individuals  from  Bunkerville  out  on  a 
frolic  with  a  demijohn  of  whiskey 
and  "  a  sorter  notion  of  tryin'  the 
trout."  To  this  low  level  did  Silas's 
eloquence  reduce  us,  and  at  the  word 
trotit  he  gave  such  a  prodigious  wink  at 
his  friends  that  it  could  have  been  seen 
halfway  up  the  mountain.  Three  of 
the  natives  had  smooth,  yellow  faces 
with  receding  chins,  and  sloping 
shoulders,  the  other  two  were  short 
and  squat,  and  apparently  covered 
with  hair.  They  wore  coarse  cotton 
shirts  and  homespun  trousers  tucked 
into  long  boots,  one  or  two  of  them, 
however,  being  bare-footed. 

The  whiskey  was  brought  out.  and 
having  shaken  our  hands  all  round  in 
flabby  and  fish-like  fashion,  they  de- 
clared they  were  mighty  glad  to  see 
us,  which  at  the  moment  was  beyond 
a  doubt  sincere.  They  also  remarked 
that  there  were  plenty  of  trout  in  the 
creek,  adding  significantly,  "  for  them 
as  knowed  how  to  cotch  'em."  Old 
Caleb  in  the  meantime  was  moving 
fussily  about,  with  much  parade  of 
anxiety,  and  with  a  most  solemn  face, 
picking  up  stray  articles,  and  putting 
them  ostentatiously  into  his  waggon. 
The  drift  of  his  movements  became 
apparent  when  he  touched  our  elbow 
in  passing  and  remarked  :  "  Yo'  keep 
yo'  eyes,  sah,  set  plum  on  them  thar 
men.  Them  kind'll  steal  the  teeth 
out'n  yo'  head  befo'  you  knows  whar 
you  is." 

Silas  now  brought  out  our  rods  for 
general  admiration,  which  was  freely 
accorded  by  our  new  friends ;  but 
that  feeling  was  soon  sunk  in  an 
amused  contempt  for  our  ridiculous 
"  feather-hooks."  Though  much  the 
youngest  in  years  of  the  party,  we 
were  a  veteran  compared  to  the  rest 
in  the  matter  of  fly-fishing,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  that  we  had  in 
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England  killed  thousands  of  trout  in 
this  fashion.  "  England,  oh  Lordy  !" 
said  one  of  the  little  men.  "  Why, 
that's  the  country  whar  thar's  a  king 
as  takes  a  tenth  of  all  you  raise,  ain't 
it  ? "  The  name  seemed  to  stir  a 
chord  too  in  the  memory  of  one  of  his 
attenuated  companions,  who,  rubbing 
his  forehead  as  if  to  quicken  thought, 
drawled  out :  "  That  thar's  the  place 
Grandma  useter  run  on  'bout  so, 
away  out  yonder  t'other  side  of  every- 
thing ain't  it  1  Her  folks  come  from 
out  thar  when  she  was  a  bit  of 
chap."1 

"  Well,"  interrupted  the  Judge, 
"  it's  where  all  our  folks  came  from 
some  time  or  other;  that's  as  sure  as 
shooting.  So  come,  let's  get  to 
work." 

But  the  Colonel  had  yet  another 
surprise  in  store  for  the  mountain. 
As  we  have  said,  he  was  a  man  who 
did  nothing  by  halves,  and  while  in 
the  old  country,  had  not  failed  to 
provide  himself  with  waders  and 
brogues.  In  these  he  now  appeared, 
and  fairly  paralysed  the  rude  audience. 
It  was  a  great  sight  to  see  him  thus 
attired,  with  a  new  basket  hung  on 
his  back,  a  landing-net  in  one  hand 
and  his  gorgeous  rod  in  the  other, 
descend  into  the  pellucid  shallows  of 
Humbling  Creek.  Such  a  spectacle 
could  never  have  been  conceived  even 
by  the  wildest  imagination  on  the 
mountain.  But  the  Colonel,  honest 
man,  looked  proudly  conscious  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  main- 
tained a  dignity  befitting  the  in- 
auguration of  a  great  sport.  As  he 
waded  into  the  streamy  tail  of  a  most 
beautiful  pool,  one  could  almost  fancy 
him  consecrating  the  waters,  before 
proceeding  to  open  this  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Southern  angling. 

The  mountaineers  stood  in  a  row 
upon  the  bank,  with  eyes  and  mouths 
wide  open  in  amazement  at  such  a  spec- 
1  Vernacular  for  child. 


tacle,  Silas  with  the  reserve  baits  at 
their  head. 

The  Colonel  was  not  a  great  expert, 
but  he  was  quite  good  enough  for  the 
trout  of  Rumbling  Creek,  that  had 
never  seen  an  artificial  fly  in  their 
lives,  and  there  was  moreover  a  breeze 
behind  him.  As  he  let  out  his  line 
and  made  the  usual  preliminary  casts, 
there  was  an  audible  stir  among  the 
spectators.  The  first  two  or  three 
serious  throws  up  the  pool  provoked 
some  stifled  merriment ;  but  at  the 
next — heaven  and  earth  ! — up  went 
the  point  of  the  Colonel's  rod  and  a 
six-ounce  fish,  fast  on  his  tail-fly, 
leaped  a  foot  into  the  air.  Never  shall 
we  forget  the  excitement  among  those 
lethargic  mountaineers.  They  fairly 
danced  upon  the  shore.  "  Heist  him 
out,  Gunnel  !  "  they  yelled.  "  Fling 
him  on  the  bank,  or  he's  a  gonner, 
sho'." 

But  the  Colonel  did  nothing  of  the 
kind  at  this  supreme  moment.  With 
rod  at  the  perpendicular,  in  the  most 
approved  manner  taught  him  in  Scot- 
land, and  his  spare  hand  on  the  reel, 
he  proceeded  with  the  most  admirable 
presence  of  mind  to  wind  up  the  game 
little  fish,  and  in  the  most  collected 
manner  possible,  to  humour  his 
struggles,  and  finally  to  bring  him 
head  up  into  his  landing-net.  In 
less  than  a  minute  he  had  another 
fish  on,  and  successfully  repeated  the 
same  operation,  the  mountaineers  in 
the  meantime  keeping  up  a  chorus  of 
ejaculations  not  found  in  Webster. 

When  the  pool  had  been  thoroughly 
fished,  the  great  pioneer  waded 
leisurely  to  the  bank,  and  taking  off 
his  hat  began  to  wipe  from  his  fore- 
head the  signs  of  that  emotion  which 
he  had  so  admirably  in  other  ways  sup- 
pressed, and  thus  delivered  himself  to 
the  amazed  mountaineers.  "  There, 
gentlemen,  that  is  the  way  to  catch 
trout.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
not  a  bait  or  a  worm  will  be  dropped 
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into  this  beautiful  stream  on  whose 
banks  you  have  the  good  fortune  to 
live."  As  the  Judge  said,  the  Colonel 
looked  as  if  he  had  just  been  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  thrill  of  the  performances  of  which 
this  was  the  inauguration  did  not 
shake  the  United  States,  it  shook 
these  mountains  from  end  to  end. 
Men,  who  had  believed  themselves 
the  only  trout-fishers  in  the  world, 
were  knocked  flat  upon  their  back, 
so  to  speak,  by  men  and  methods 
whose  apparent  greenness  in  the  art 
had  given  them  a  brief  interval  of 
unqualified  delight. 

Exactly  how  many  dozen  trout  we 
took  on  that  day,  and  on  the  two 
next,  is  of  no  consequence.  For  our- 
selves, and  accustomed  from  childhood 
to  the  brushy  streams  of  the  West  of 
England,  it  was  simple  work  killing 
these  unsophisticated  creatures.  The 
Colonel, too, though  so  recent  a  convert, 
proved  a  most  efficient  one.  The 
Judge  contributed  his  dozen  or  so 
each  day,  and  the  Doctor,  after  spend- 
ing two  days,  as  he  declared,  in 
climbing  trees,  was  quite  rewarded  on 
the  third  and  last  by  half-a-dozen  fish. 

The  news  sped  up  the  valley  like 
wildfire,  that  there  were  strange 
fishermen  below,  and  that  "  one  big 
man  in  gum  pants  was  trompin'  up 
the  middle  o'  the  crick  with  a  dip  net, 
flickin'  a  silver  pole  about  like  a  buggy 
whip,  and  rakin'  out  the  fish  like  ole 
Scrat."  Many  a  mountaineer  that 
day  left  his  corn-row  unhoed  and  his 
tobacco-hills  half  finished  upon  distant 
heights.  And  as  we  pushed  our  way 
up  stream  through  avenues  of  forest 
trees,  and  groves  of  cedar,  and  blazing 
banks  of  rhododendrons,  some  g  unt 
son  of  the  mountain  was  always 


hovering  near  us  in  a  state  of  curiosity 
almost  too  great  for  words. 

Our  camp  fire  on  the  second  night 
presented  a  very  animated  scene. 
Caleb  had  piled  a  waggon-load  of 
wood  on  the  fire,  and  the  flames 
leaped  high  heavenwards.  Concilia- 
tion being  so  vital  a  point,  we  had 
brought  half  a  sack  of  flour  and  a  bag 
of  coffee,  and  nearly  a  dozen  moun- 
taineers assisted  at  the  greatest  trout- 
fry,  as  Silas  said,  that  had  ever  been 
known  in  the  mountains.  The  theme 
of  conversation  as  they  sat  round  and 
smoked  their  long  pipes  well  into  the 
night  can  be  easily  imagined,  and 
after  two  rounds  of  the  whiskey  they 
began  telling  stories  of  trout  and  bear 
against  each  other  of  a  kind  that 
would  make  the  post-prandial  per- 
formances of  the  ordinary  British 
fisherman  seem  tame  in  comparison. 

We  parted  on  the  fourth  morning 
upon  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
whole  mountain,  and  they  were  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  a  souvenir  of  a 
couple  of  dozen  featherhooks,  which 
all  disappeared  in  a  single  day,  so 
Silas  told  us  afterwards,  in  tree-tops 
and  snags. 

As  with  our  third  day's  catch  care- 
fully packed  for  sceptical  friends  in 
Bunkerville,  old  Caleb  once  more  got 
his  team  off  the  rocky  mountain  roads 
on  to  the  old  red  highways,  he  gave  a 
great  sigh  of  relief.  "  Praise  de 
Lord,"  we  heard  him  say,  "  I'm 
done  wid  it  fur  dis  year  anyway." 
He  little  knew  what  was  going  to 
happen  the  next  year ;  and  how  much 
truer  his  estimate  of  the  mountain- 
men  accidentally  turned  out  to  be 
than  his  master's,  we  may  perhaps 
have  an  opportunity  of  relating  at 
another  time. 
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THERE  are  probably  no  more  fami- 
liar figures  in   London   than  those  of 
the  sentries  at   Saint   James's  Palace 
and  Whitehall.  The  dingy  red  brick  of 
the  one   building  and  the  dingy  gray 
stone  of  the  other  would  seem  strange 
to  us  without  the  specks  of  scarlet  at 
their    foot.      Let    that  scarlet    be   re- 
placed, even  for   a  day,  by  the  kilt  of 
a   Highland   soldier   or  by  the   green 
jacket   of  a  rifleman,   and  everybody 
will    turn    to    stare    at    so  strange   a 
spectacle.       If    the    sentry's  head  be 
but  covered  with  a  brass-bound  helmet 
instead  of    the   well-known    bearskin, 
your   true   Cockney  will  pause  for   a 
moment  to  gape   at  him.      This  is  not 
the   sentry  that  he  is   accustomed  to, 
and  it    is   something    more  than   the 
head-dress  that  is  unfamiliar.      There 
is  a  stern,  motionless,  almost  disdain- 
ful rigidity  that  is  peculiar   to  these 
particular   posts,  a  rigidity  so  charac- 
teristic that   the   French   never  cease 
to  gird  at  it,  while  a  foreign  sculptor 
has   seized   upon    it    as   worthy  to  be 
immortalised  in  a  national  monument. 
Around  the  pedestal  of  Wellington's 
statue   are   grouped  the  types  of  the 
four  nations    that    once    divided    the 
British   Isles ;  the   Highlander  ready 
and  eager,  the   Welshman  supple  and 
alert,  the  Irish  dragoon  full  of  vivacity 
and   fire,   and  lastly  the   Englishman, 
the  backbone  of  them  all,  calm  and  un- 
excited,  standing  at  ease.     And  that 
Englishman  is  one  of  the  Sovereign's 
Guards. 

1  1.  ORIGIN  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE  COLD- 
STREAM  GUARDS  ;  by  Colonel  Mackinnon. 
In  two  vols.  London,  1833. 

2.  A  HISTORY  or  THE  COLDSTREAM  GUARDS 
FROM  1815  TO  1895  ;  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Ross 
of  Bladensbiirg.  London,  1896. 


Probably  few  of  us  reflect,  at  the 
daily  mounting  of  the  Guard  at  Saint 
James's,  on  the  wealth  of  intellect, 
blood,  and  treasure  that  was  ex- 
pended before  Grenadier  Guards  could 
relieve  Coldstreamers,  and  Scots 
Guards  relieve  Grenadiers  in  the 
custody  of  the  royal  palaces.  We 
know  so  little  of  the  history  of  the 
Army,  we  are  apparently  so  proud  of 
the  fact  that  we  only  suffer  it  to 
exist  from  year  to  year,  that  we  pass 
the  sentry  by  content  only  to  see 
that  he  is  there,  without  pausing  to 
ask  why  the  buttons  of  his  tunic  are 
arranged  in  ones,  twos,  or  threes,  or 
why  his  bearskin  has  a  white  plume,  a 
red  plume,  or  no  plume  at  all.  Which 
of  the  three  regiments  was  the  first 
to  mount  guard,  how  it  came  to  be 
there  then,  how  it  comes  to  be  there 
now,  and  what  has  happened  to  it 
between  its  first  guard-mounting  and 
its  last,  these  are  questions  which 
rarely  enter  into  our  heads ;  whereby 
we  are  losers  of  much  that  is  most 
romantic  and  picturesque  in  English 
history.  It  is  probably  news  to  most 
of  our  readers  that  the  first  general 
action  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  was 
fought  against  the  national  forces  of 
England,  that  the  Scots  Guards  were 
first  brought  into  England  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  that 
the  Coldstream  rode  for  a  time  rough 
shod  over  the  representatives  of  both 
Grenadiers  and  Scots. 

It  is  therefore  with  unmixed  satis- 
faction that  we  welcome  a  continua- 
tion of  the  History  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ross  of 
Bladensburg,  a  very  handsome  quarto 
volume,  worthy  of  so  famous  a  corps 
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in  appearance,  and,  what  is  both  rarer 
and  better,  a  readable  and  interesting 
book.  There  are  two  ways  of  writing 
the  history  of  a  regiment ;  the  one,  to 
treat  it  as  but  a  member  of  a  great 
company,  acting  on  its  fellows  and  re- 
acted on  by  them,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  a  part  of  the  Army  ;  the  other,  to 
represent  it  as  a  solitary  star,  to 
heighten  the  brilliancy  of  which  all 
possible  light  must  be  diverted,  by 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  means, 
from  neighbouring  constellations.  The 
former  is  Colonel  Ross's  method,  and 
it  is,  as  we  hold,  the  right  one.  There 
is  no  ignoble  jealousy  nor  abrogation 
of  the  claims  of  others ;  there  is  the 
straightforward  history  of  a  regiment 
that  is  proud  to  be  one  of  many  that 
are  distinguished  in  the  Army.  The 
peculiar  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Cold- 
stream  displays  itself  in  a  most 
pleasing  form.  Every  portion  of  the 
volume,  even  to  the  illustrations,  the 
maps,  and  the  plans,  is  the  work  of  an 
officer  of  the  regiment,,  while  the 
illustrations  themselves  are  far  supe- 
rior to  those  usually  to  be  found  in 
such  histories,  and  are  beautifully 
reproduced.1 

Colonel  Ross's  work,  however,  is,  as 
has  been  said,  only  a  continuation, 
from  1815  to  the  present  time,  of  the 
earlier  history  of  the  regiment  pub- 
lished by  Colonel  Mackinnon  in  1833. 
The  latter  is  a  work  of  a  very  different 
kind,  without  any  literary  pretensions 
whatever,  but  full  of  solid  facts  gained 
by  laborious  industry  and  research, 
and  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  student 
of  the  history  of  the  Army.  It  is 
however  so  studiously  moderate  and 
modest  that  it  overlooks  much  that  is 

1  One  criticism,  however,  we  must  pass  on 
these  illustrations.  How  comes  the  musketeer 
opposite  p.  66  to  wear  a  corselet  ?  Defensive 
armour1  was  strictly  confined  to  pikemen,  and 
a  musketeer  could  not  have  brought  his 
weapon  to  his  shoulder  if  he  had  worn  a 
breast  piece.  Again,  the  musketeer  at  p.  86 
carries  a  matchlock  musket,  but  no  match- 
cord. 


romantic  in  the  history  of  the  Cold" 
stream,  though  the  fault,  if  indeed  it 
is  to  be  reckoned  a  fault,  is  more  than 
redeemed  by  its  unfailing  accuracy. 

In  truth  the  Coldstream  Guards 
hold  a  unique  position  in  the  British 
Army.  We  have  pointed  out  before 
in  these  pages  that  the  history  of  the 
Standing  Army  begins  not,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  at  the  Restoration, 
but  in  the  year  1645,  when  the  famous 
New  Model  was  raised  to  conquer 
King  Charles  the  First,  and  next,  as 
fate  ordained  it,  to  unite  the  three 
kingdoms  of  the  British  Isles  under 
the  supremacy  of  England.  The  New 
Model,  which  consisted  of  twenty-two 
thousand  men  all  dressed  in  red  coats, 
began  its  work  in  the  spring  of  1645, 
and  achieved  the  first  portion  of  it  at 
Naseby,  at  Preston,  and  at  Whitehall. 
Then,  having  crushed  the  Royalists 
for  a  time  in  England  and  Scotland, 
it  passed  over  to  Ireland  to  subdue 
the  rebellion  there,  and  had  accom- 
plished the  hardest  of  its  tasks  when 
in  June,  1650,  its  services  were 
required  once  more  for  hostilities  in 
Scotland. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  the  victory 
of  Nantwich  in  1645  the  Parlia- 
mentary tr-oops  had  captured  a  Royalist 
officer  named  George  Monk.  He  was 
a  Devonshire  man  of  good  family,  but 
of  chequered  career.  In  1626,  when 
only  seventeen  years  old,  he  had 
found  himself  in  trouble  at  home  for 
cudgelling  the  under-sheriff  of  Devon, 
and  had  been  forced  to  disappear  and 
to  enlist  as  a  private  soldier  on  board 
the  fleet  which  carried  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  Cadiz.  He  was  not 
more  fortunate  in  his  service  at  the 
Isle  of  Rhe  or  at  Rochelle,  and  then, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  drifted  away, 
like  all  English  gentlemen  of  his  time 
with  a  turn  for  fighting,  to  the  Low 
Countries.  There  he  became  ensign 
in  the  regiment  of  Vere,  the  great 
historic  name  among  English  soldiers 
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in  Flanders,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  uncommon  ability  and  courage. 
Finally,  after  fighting  by  the  side  of 
Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  of 
Skippon  and  Fairfax,  of  Goring  and 
Astley  and  a  score  of  others  whose 
names  soon  became  famous  in  Eng- 
land, he  came  home  with  them  to  take 
part  in  the  Civil  War,  chose  the  losing 
side,  and  was  taken  prisoner  as  we 
have  said.  Finally,  after  some  months 
of  confinement  in  the  Tower,  he  trans- 
ferred his  services  to  the  winning  side 
and  was  despatched  by  the  Parliament 
to  take  up  a  command  in  Ireland. 

There  he  caught  the  eye  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  brought  him  back  with 
him  for  the  Scotch  campaign,  and  at 
once  designed  him  for  the  command 
of  a  regiment.  The  corps  selected  by 
Cromwell  was,  however,  by  no  means 
inclined  to  accept  a  Royalist  prisoner 
for  its  colonel ;  and  the  General,  being 
far  too  wise  a  man  not  to  respect  such 
a  prejudice,  was  fain  to  seek  a  regi- 
ment for  him  elsewhere.  Among  the 
troops  in  process  of  concentration  at 
Berwick  at  this  time  were  two  of  the 
original  New  Model,  Weldon's  and 
Lloyd's,  now  become  Hazelrigg's  and 
Fenwick's.  Cromwell  took  five  com- 
panies from  each  of  them  and  made 
them  in  July,  1650,  into  Monk's  re- 
giment. This  done,  the  army  crossed 
the  Tweed  and  marched  away  north. 

Five  weeks  later,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  2nd  of  September,  Cromwell 
stood  with  Major- General  Lambert  at 
his  side  in  a  valley  a  little  to  the 
south  of  Dunbar.  Behind  him  was 
his  own  army,  hungry,  weakened, 
and  harassed,  its  spirits  damped  and 
.its  discipline  impaired.  Before  him 
lay  David  Leslie,  with  an  army  far 
superior  in  numbers,  blocking  his 
retreat  to  England.  Leslie  had  at  first 
occupied  a  line  of  hills,  but  now  he 
was  descending  in  overweening  confi- 
dence to  the  lower  ground  ;  horse  and 
foot  were  filing  down  through  the 


drizzling  rain    and    forming    up   into 
dense  oblong  masses  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  and  Cromwell  was  watching  with 
all   his  eyes.     At   last  he   turned   to 
Lambert.      "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
the  enemy  do  offer  us  some  advantage." 
"The  very  thing  that  I  was  about  to 
say  to  you,"  answered  Lambert.      But 
Colonel   Monk  was  a  soldier  of  more 
experience  than  either  of  them,  and  it 
was   thought  well  to   ask  his  opinion. 
Colonel    Monk's    views    agreed     with 
their  own ;    the  attack   was   fixed  to 
take     place     before     dawn     on      the 
morrow,    and   a    brigade    of   infantry 
was   entrusted    to    Monk's  command. 
When  the  sun  rose  over  the  sea  next 
morning    the     Scotch     were     already 
beaten ;    before  it   went    down,    they 
were    scattered     to     the    four    winds. 
This,  the  most  brilliant  victory  of  an 
English    army   since    Agincourt,    was 
the    first    general    action    of    Monk's 
regiment.      Do  its  representatives,  we 
wonder,    still     number    among     their 
treasures  a  specimen  of  the   Dunbar 
medal,the  first  ever  given  to  our  Army  1 
The  victory  of  Dunbar  was  followed 
by  further  operations  in  Scotland,  and 
in   due  time  Monk's    regiment    took 
part  in  his  brilliant  campaign  in  the 
Highlands,  an  episode  which  Scotch- 
men are  not  over  fond   of   recalling, 
since  it  brought  their  country  for  the 
first  time  thoroughly  to  heel.      After 
the  Highlands  were  subdued,  Monk's 
regiment  settled  down  comfortably  to 
duty  in  garrison,  while  the  shattered 
fragments  of  the  Royalists  fled  across 
the  sea  to  Flanders  and  were  formed 
into  the  King's  regiment  of  Guards. 
In    1658   these   Guards   likewise   saw 
their  first   action  at   Dunkirk  Dunes, 
stood  immovable  in  the  field  when  all 
others    on    their    side    had   fled,    and 
then  laid  down  their  arms.     Thus  by 
a  strange  contrast  the  two  senior  regi- 
ments of  the  British  infantry  opened 
their  careers,  at  Dunbar  and  Dunkirk, 
by  victory  and  defeat  respectively. 
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Monk,  meanwhile,  was  peaceably 
governing  Scotland,  and  he  continued 
to  govern  it  amid  all  the  innumerable 
changes  that  followed  the  death  of  the 
Protector.  At  last,  however,  in 
October,  1659,  there  came  the  news 
that  the  English  army  had  upset  the 
Rump  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
had  taken  the  supreme  power  into  its 
own  hands.  Then  Monk  moved 
immediately  and  decisively.  With 
amazing  rapidity  he  secured  every 
«arrison  in  Scotland  for  the  Parlia- 

o 

ment,  and,  concentrating  the  remainder 
of  his  forces  at  Edinburgh,  moved 
slowly  south  to  Berwick. 

There,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of     the     7th    of    December,    he    was 
surprised  by  the  intelligence  that  an 
English  army  under  General  Lambert 
had  advanced  northward,  in  spite  of 
much     peaceful    profession,    and    was 
already  within   twenty  miles   of    the 
border.      One    hour   sufficed    for  him 
to    write     his     orders,    and     by    two 
o'clock  he  was  in  the  saddle  and  away 
to  inspect   the    fords   of    the   Tweed. 
The  night  was  stormy  and  dark,  and 
the  roads  mere  sheets  of  ice,  but  on 
he  galloped,  despite  the   entreaties  of 
his  Staff,  through  wind  and  sleet,  up 
hill    and    down    at   dangerous    speed. 
"  It  was  God's  infinite  mercy  that  we 
had  not  our  necks  broke,"   wrote  one 
who  was  an  unwilling  participator  in 
that    ride.       By    eleven     o'clock     the 
inspection  was  over,  and  the  disposi- 
tions    complete.       Every    pass     from 
Berwick   to  Kelso  was   occupied,  and 
every  detail  so   thought  out  that  the 
whole  force  could  be  concentrated  at 
any   given   point   in    the  line   within 
four  hours.      Head-quarters  were  fixed 
at  a  small  and  miserable  village  near 
the    centre  of   the  line.      A  regiment 
of     infantry,    probably    Monk's    own, 
had    already    arrived   there  to   guard 
the   ford   before  the  General  and  his 
Staff    rode   into   it,   and  had   cleared 
away  every  scrap  of  provisions.      The 


Staff,  cold,  weary  and  hungry,  dis- 
persed in  all  directions  in  search  of 
food,  but  tough  old  George  Monk 
remembered  his  training  at  sea, 
walked  into  the  miserable  hovel  which 
formed  the  General's  quarters,  thrust 
a  piece  of  tobacco  into  his  cheek,  and 
.sat  down  contented  with  a  good 
morning's  work.  The  village  where 
he  lay  with  some  nine  thousand 
men  about  him 1  bore  the  name  of 
Coldstream. 

For  three  weeks  he  remained  there, 
waiting  for  the  moment  to  advance, 
the  men  suffering  greatly  from  priva- 
tion and  cold,  but  all  maintained  in 
cheerfulness  and  content  by  the  spirit 
of  the  General.  At  last,  on  the  21st 
of  December,  came  the  news  that  the 
army  which  had  deposed  the  Rump 
was  up  in  mutiny,  and  at  daybreak 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1660,  the  Cold- 
streamers  (for  so  the  whole  force  loved 
to  call  themselves)  crossed  the  Tweed 
in  two  brigades  and  began  their 
memorable  march  to  the  south.  All 
day  the  foot  tramped  on  knee-deep  in 
snow,  a  march  of  fifteen  miles  to 
Wooler,  while  the  advanced  guard  of 
horse  by  a  marvellous  effort  covered 
the  fifty  miles  to  Morpeth.  On  the 
31st  of  January  they  were  at  Saint 
Albans,  and  three  days  later  they 
occupied  London.  Monk's  own  regi- 
ment with  prophetic  instinct  was 
quartered  for  the  first  time  about 
Saint  James's  Palace. 

Four  months  later  the  restored  King 
Charles  was  escorted  by  the  redcoats 
through  the  streets  of  London,  and 
then  came  the  awkward  question,  what 
should  be  done  with  the  army,  now 
more  than  double  the  strength  of  the 
original  New  Model  1  Parliament  had 
tried  to  throw  it  away  like  an  old 
broom  before  the  Irish  campaign,  but 
had  found  to  its  cost  that  such  an 

]  Four  regiments  of  horse  and  six  of  foot ; 
according  to  the  old  establishment  nine 
thousand  six  hundred  men  besides  officers. 
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army  was  not  to  be  so  summarily  got 
rid  of.  All  that  was  certain  was  that 
it  must  be  paid  off  in  full,  and  dis- 
banded gradually  and  tactfully.  It 
was  a  delicate  and  extremely  dan- 
gerous task,  only  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
soldier  who  understood  soldiers  and 
a  man  who  understood  men.  For- 
tunately the  right  man  was  at  hand 
in  the  person  of  George  Monk,  who 
proceeded  cautiously  and  swiftly  with 
the  work,  receiving  only  the  favour 
that  his  own  regiment  of  foot  should 
be  disbanded  the  last. 

The  hand  of  disbandment  had  swept 
the  rest  of  the  famous  army  away  and 
was  almost  touching  Monk's  regiment, 
when  London  was  alarmed  by  a  rising 
of  Fifth  Monarchy  men  under  the 
leadership  of  the  mad  wine-cooper 
Venner.  The  King  had  already  formed 
for  his  own  protection  two  troops  of 
Life  Guards,  the  germs,  we  may  re- 
mark, of  the  two  existing  regiments, 
but  they  were  ill-trained  and  un- 
steady, and  recoiled  before  the  mob, 
The  situation  was  critical  till  the 
veterans  of  Monk's  regiment,  to  whom 
such  work  was  child's  play,  marched 
up  with  pike  and  musket  and  swept 
the  rioters  contemptuously  away.  The 
insurrection  showed  the  need  for  re- 
taining so  trustworthy  a  force,  and 
the  disbandment  of  Monk's  regiment 
was  arrested.  On  Valentine's  Day  the 
whole  corps  marched  up  to  Tower 
Hill,  solemnly  laid  down  its  arms  as 
servants  of  the  Parliament,  and  as 
solemnly  took  them  up  again  as  sol- 
diers of  the  King.  With  loud  cheers 
and  much  firing  of  promiscuous  volleys, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  they 
welcomed  their  new  birth,  passed  into 
the  standing  army  as  the  Coldstream 
Regiment  of  Guards,  and  went  straight 
on  guard  at  the  Tylt  at  Whitehall. 

Meanwhile  the  King  had  already 
ordered  a  special  regiment  of  Guards 
to  be  raised  for  himself,  which  pres- 
ently absorbed  the  corps  that  had 


been  defeated  at  Dunkirk,  and  remains 
with  us  as  the  First,  or  Grenadier 
Guards.  To  this,  his  own  regiment, 
the  King  naturally  gave  precedence, 
and  the  historian  of  the  Grenadier 
Guards  has  laboured  hard  to  prove 
that  it  enjoyed  that  precedence,  not 
by  favour  only,  but  by  right  of 
priority.  The  effort,  however,  is  so 
hopeless  that  it  need  never  have 
been  made.  The  Coldstream  Guards 
are  the  only  corps  that  actually  sur- 
vives intact  from  the  famous  New 
Model,  which  was  the  first  true  Eng- 
lish Army.  The  Buffs  have  a  longer 
pedigree  in  the  service  of  Holland, 
the  Royal  Scots  in  the  service  of 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  France ;  but 
the  Coldstream  is  the  earliest  national 
English  regiment,  the  sole  inheritor 
of  the  traditions  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
It  represents  the  victorious  Puritans, 
while  the  Grenadiers  represent  the 
defeated  Cavaliers  of  the  Civil  War ; 
and  though  the  Grenadiers  from  the 
first  enjoyed  the  royal  facings  of  blue 
while  the  Coldstream  retained  the 
green l  of  George  Monk,  and  though 
the  Grenadiers  in  very  early  days 
were  called  the  First  Guards,  leaving 
only  the  second  place  for  any  other, 
yet  the  Coldstream  have  always  been 
known  by  their  title  rather  than  by 
any  number,  and  still  claim  by  their 
motto  that  they  are  second  to  none. 
Though  few,  therefore,  are  perhaps 
aware  of  it,  the  Royalist  and  Round- 
head armies  are  still  represented  among 
us,  distinguished  by  a  mere  matter  of 
badges,  buttons,  and  plumes,  no  longer 
as  enemies  but  as  the  best  friends  that 
the  British  Army  can  show. 

Nor  is  this  friendship  surprising, 
for  the  two  regiments  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  to  fight  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Their  first  services  after  the 

1  From  a  printed  list  of  the  regiments  in  the 
camp  at  Gerpines  in  1691,  it  appears  that  the 
Coldstreamers'  facings  were  at  that  time 
yellow. 
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Restoration  were  to  fight  the  Dutch 
at  sea,  to  turn  them  out  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  and  to  change  the  name 
of  New  Amsterdam  to  New  York.  A 
few  years  later  some  companies  of 
both  were  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  a  rebellion  in  Virginia,  while  the 
remainder  were  fighting  in  Flanders 
under  the  command  of  a  young 
brigadier  who  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Coldstream,  named  John 
Churchill,  not  yet  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.  All  this  they  did  within 
eighteen  years  of  the  Restoration. 
Our  Standing  Army  has  always  been 
too  small  for  its  duty,  but  it  has 
never  been  more  overworked  than 
when  its  infantry  consisted  practically 
of  two  regiments  of  Guards. 

Fortunately  Monmouth's  rebellion 
presently  gave  an  excuse  for  raising- 
new  corps,  and  in  1686  the  camp 
formed  at  Hounslow  Heath  saw  not 
only  several  regiments  of  the  line,  but 
a  third  regiment  of  Guards  added  to 
the  Standing  Army.  This  last  had 
been  brought  down  from  North 
Britain  to  strengthen  James's  army 
of  intimidation,  and  was  known  by 
the  name,  to  which  it  has  lately  re- 
verted, of  the  Scots  Guards.  This 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  House- 
hold Brigade,  though  it  was  not  until 
after  the  Union  that  the  Scots  be- 
came a  true  British  regiment  under 
the  title  of  the  Third  Guards. 

Three  years  later  came  the  painful 
day  when  the  English  Army,  without 
striking  or  attempting  to  strike  a 
blow,  gave  way  to  a  force  of  foreign 
invaders.  On  this  occasion  the  Cold- 
stream  received  an  attention  from 
William  of  Orange  of  a  very  singular 
kind.  Before  he  marched  into  London 
the  Prince  ordered  every  one  of 
James's  regiments  to  be  withdrawn 
except  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
only  at  the  last  moment  wrote  to 
their  colonel,  Lord  Craven,  ordering 
him  to  make  room  for  the  Dutchmen, 


and  to  see  that  their  quarters  were 
ready  for  them.  Why  he  should  have 
selected  this  particular  regiment  for 
this  particular  duty  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture,  unless  he  reckoned  on  a 
survival  of  the  old  spirit  that  had  led 
it  to  fight  against  the  Stuarts  thirty 
years  before.  At  any  rate,  he  mis- 
took his  man  when  he  looked  for 
cheerful  obedience  from  Craven. 
Though  eighty  years  of  age,  this  old 
warrior,  who,  fifty  years  before,  had 
been  patted  on  the  back  by  the  great 
Gustavus  himself,  was  for  fighting  the 
Dutchmen  at  all  costs  before  yield- 
ing up  Whitehall  to  them.  But 
James,  to  his  honour,  forbade  such 
useless  slaughter  ;  the  Coldstreamers, 
sulky  and  discontented  almost  to 
mutiny,  marched  away  to  Rochester, 
and  for  the  first  and  only  time  in  our 
history  the  red  coats  of  the  English 
Guards  made  way  for  the  blue  of  a 
foreign  regiment  before  Whitehall. 

On  his  accession  William  took  the 
command  of  the  regiment  from  Craven, 
the  one  thing  which  he  valued, 
and  gave  it  to  Talmash,  the  officer  so 
much  commended  by  Uncle  Toby, 
who  lost  his  life  through  his  own 
foolhardiness  and  the  treachery  of 
Maryborough  at  Brest.  Talmash  was 
believed  in  the  gossip  of  the  times  to 
have  been  a  natural  son  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  is  said  to  have  en- 
couraged the  belief  with  the  greatest 
pride  and  satisfaction.  If  there  be 
any  foundation  for  the  story,  it  is 
curious  that  he  should  have  received 
the  command  of  the  last  relic  of  the 
New  Model.  It  was  during  his 
•colonelcy  that  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  Army, 
underwent  their  bitter  period  of  pro- 
bation under  the  command  of  King 
William  in  Flanders. 

Englishmen  as  a  rule  are  singularly 
ignorant  of  the  war  which  began  at 
the  Revolution  and  ended  at  the 
peace  of  Ryswick.  They  have  some 
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faint  recollection  of  the  names  of 
Steinkirk,  Landen,  and  Namur,  but 
litfcle  appreciation  of  their  true  signi- 
ficance. As  a  matter  of  fact,  William's 
campaigns  were  the  first  real  assertion 
of  England's  military  power  in  Europe 
since  the  loss  of  France  under  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  for  this  and  for  many  other 
reasons  they  mark  a  most  important 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Army. 
They  were  not  successful  campaigns, 
for  William  was  no  match  for  Luxem- 
burg, and  they  were  not  happy  years 
for  the  British  soldier,  for  the  King, 
though  he  always  gave  him  the  hardest 
of  the  work  in  the  field,  seems  to  have 
been  culpably  negligent  of  his  welfare 
at  all  other  times.  In  fact,  William's 
campaigns  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Marlborough's  as  our  earlier  oper- 
ations 'in  the  Napoleonic  War  bear 
to  the  victorious  progress  in  the 
Peninsula.  They  were  mai-ked  by 
extraordinary  bravery  on  the  part  of 
the  troops,  and  by  gross  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  commanders; 
the  rank  and  file  did  all  that  men 
could  do  to  redeem  bad  generalship 
and  official  maladministration,  but 
succeeded  only  in  impressing  upon 
the  French  that  they  were  formidable 
enemies,  indeed,  but  not  invincible. 

Steinkirk  was  a  bitter  day  for  the 
Coldstream,  as  for  many  another 
English  regiment.  William  had  formed 
a  good  plan,  but  as  usual  had  failed  in 
the  manner  of  execution.  The  First 
Guards  and  five  more  British  regi- 
ments had  been  pushed  forward  to  a 
daring  attack  on  the  French  camp, 
and  had  done  wonders.  Had  they 
been  supported  the  victory  had  been 
won,  but  the  knavery  or  stupidity  of 
the  Dutch  General  Solmes,  kept  back 
the  second  line  of  British  infantry  ; 
and  while  the  Coldstream  were  cursing 
madly  at  his  refusal  to  let  them  go  to 
the  rescue  of  their  comrades,  the  First 
Guards  were  forced  back  with  terrible 
loss.  "  Damn  the  English  !  if  they 


are  so  fond  of  fighting  let  them  have 
a  bellyful  of  it,"  was  said  to  have 
been  the  only  comment  of  Solmes. 
He  was  the  same  man  who  had  re- 
lieved Lord  Craven  on  guard  at 
Whitehall,  and  we  can  only  faintly 
imagine  how  the  Coldstream  must 
have  hated  him. 

But  if  Steinkirk  was  bad,  Landen 
was  even  worse.  Here  all  three  re- 
giments of  Guards  were  stationed 
close  together,  and  with  their  brethren 
of  the  Line  fought  against  odds  of 
three  to  two  with  a  desperate  tenacity 
that  fairly  overawed  every  Frenchman 
on  the  field  except  Luxemburg  him- 
self. The  Grenadiers  and  Scots  strug- 
gled for  hours  against  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  when  at  last  they  were 
forced  back  the  turn  of  the  Cold- 
stream  came.  They  were  assailed  by 
horse  and  foot  in  front  and  on  both 
flanks,  but  not  a  whit  dismayed  they 
faced  the  famous  Household  Cavalry 
of  France,  and  even  took  from  them 
a  standard.  Nothing,  however,  could 
avail  them  in  such  a  desperate  position 
against  such  fearful  odds.  William 
galloped  about  the  field  gallantly 
enough,  calling  upon  men  to  do  im- 
possibilities and  striving  to  do  them 
himself,  but  deliberate  blunders  such 
as  his  were  not  so  to  be  redeemed. 
General  Talmash,  the  Colonel  of  the 
Coldstream,  saved  what  he  could  of 
the  wreck  of  the  army  with  a  cool- 
ness and  skill  which  was  warmly  ac- 
knowledged by  his  enemies,  but  never 
again  did  the  French  enjoy  such  an 
execution  of  the  redcoats  as  in  the 
rout  of  Landen. 

In  1695  Luxemburg  died,  and 
William  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
deeming his  fame  by  the  capture  of 
Namur.  One  regiment  alone,  the 
Eighteenth  Royal  Irish,  bears  the 
name  of  the  famous  siege  on  its 
colours ;  and  yet  it  was  the  Guards 
that  struck  the  first  telling  blow,  and 
suffered  most  severely  during  the 
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course  of  it.  Eleven  English  batta- 
lions in  all  were  engaged,  and  they 
lost  between  them  sixty-two  officers 
and  from  two  to  three  thousand  men. 
The  actual  number  of  men  that  fell 
has  not  been  recorded,  but  of  the 
sixty-two  officers  fifteen  were  of  the 
First  Guards,  fourteen  of  the  Cold- 
stream,  and  seven  of  the  Scots,  from 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  of 
the  two  former  regiments  quite  half 
the  men  went  down. 

Then  came  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
and  with  it  one  of  those  periods  of 
criminal  folly  which  too  often  over- 
take the  English  House  of  Commons. 
Louis  of  France  had  three  hundred 
thousand  men  ;  whereupon  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  kingdom  decided 
that  seven  thousand  soldiers  in  Eng- 
land and  twelve  thousand  men  in 
Ireland  were  amply  sufficient,  together 
with  a  fleet,  for  the  safety  of  the 
British  Isles.  Numbers  of  fine  regi- 
ments were  accordingly  disbanded, 
without  the  slightest  provision  for  the 
discharge  of  the  arrears  due  to  them, 
and  there  rose  up  such  a  howl  of 
indignation  from  the  poor  men  at  this 
shameful  treatment,  followed  by  such 
scandalous  revelations  of  civil  mal- 
administration of  the  Army,  as  would 
have  shamed  any  ordinary  Assembly 
out  of  existence.  The  House  had 
an  excuse  ready  for  disbanding  the 
Army  :  William,  they  said,  was  always 
squandering  men  and  losing  battles  ; 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  the  rank 
and  file  should  have  been  defrauded 
of  their  just  dues.  Historians  have 
been  strangely  silent  over  the  last  four 
3'ears  of  William's  reign,  and  it  is 
well  both  for  the  House  of  Commons 
and  for  William  himself  that  they 
have  been  so.1 

1  "VVe  give  but  one  instance.  Colonel 
Mitclielburne,  the  military  defender  of  Lon- 
donderry in  the  famous  siege,  was  actually  in 
.  the  Fleet  prison  for  debt  in  1704  for  want  of 
over  £1000  due  to  him  for  pay  since  1689. 
He  had  petitioned  the  House  as  early  as  16P9 


The  Coldstreamers  were  of  course 
among  the  seven  thousand  men  that 
were  retained,  but  they  were  reduced 
to  a  ridiculously  small  establishment 
and  waited  for  years  for  the  pay  due 
to  them.  And  meanwhile  the  citizens 
of  London,  taking  their  cue  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  railing  at  the  redcoats,  who, 
ill-fed,  ill-paid,  and  ill-clothed,  had 
fought  so  magnificently  in  Flanders, 
as  the  plagues  of  the  country.  The 
Guards,  being  in  the  capital,  bore,  as 
we  must  conclude,  the  brunt  of  these 
insults,  but  at  the  earnest  instance  of 
the  King  abstained  from  reprisals. 
Possibly  there  were  old  men  in  Chelsea 
Hospital  who  had  marched  down  in 
the  ranks  of  Monk's  regiment  from 
Coldstream,  and  had  been  hailed  as 
saviours  and  deliverers.  It  is  a  pity 
that  one  of  them  did  not  put  his 
reminiscences  and  reflections  on  paper. 

Our  space  is  running  out,  and  we 
have  no  room  left  for  the  great  re- 
vival under  Maryborough,  f or  Ramillies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet,  none  for 
Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  nor  for 
Saint  Amand,  where  six  hundred 
Coldstreamers  did  what  five  thousand 
Austrians  had  failed  to  do  ;  none  for 
Lincelles  or  for  Egypt ;  none  for  the 
defence  of  Hougomont ;  none  even 
for  Inker  man,  where,  of  seventeen 
officers  and  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  men  of  the  Coldstream,  fourteen 
officers  and  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  men  went  down.  Yet  we  have 
said  enough,  for  if  we  should  follow 
the  history  of  the  regiment  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  we  should  but 
repeat  the  same  tale  of  grand  service 
too  often  ill-requited,  typical  of  the 
treatment  which  the  British  Army 
has  so  often  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
the  British  nation.  We  have  dwelt 

on  the  strength  of  a  promise  made  by  William 
at  the  close  of  the  siege  ;  he  was  still  petitioning 
in  1706,  and  his  officers  had  not  been  paid  oft 
in  1708. 
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on  the  days  of  Cromwell  and  of 
William  of  Orange,  because  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  both  the  best  and  the 
worst  that  the  Army  has  ever  seen  ; 
and  though  it  would  be  unjust  to 
saddle  William  with  the  whole  of  the 
blame,  .yet  it  is  possible  that  if  the 
luckless  James  had  been  trusted,  in- 
stead of  his  son-in-law,  with  the  task 
of  developing  the  Army,  we  should 
now  have  an  efficient  War  Office  and 
a  sounder  military  system.  Fate 
ordained  it  otherwise.  The  evil 
traditions  of  William's  day  were 
nourished  and  preserved  for  close  on 
two  centuries,  and  though  scapegraces 
no  longer  systematically  enlist  in  the 
Guards  before  the  eyes  of  their 


creditors  to  escape  from  arrest  for 
debt,  nor  burglars  for  the  sake  of  the 
refuge  in  the  guard-house  in  the 
Savoy,  yet  the  red  coat  has  not  alto- 
gether ceased  to  denote  in  the  minds 
of  bigoted  citizens,  now  as  it  did  in 
Farquhar's  time,  the  plague  of  the 
nation.  The  whole  story  is  a  variation 
on  one  theme,  the  vengeance  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  lesson 
taught  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  that 
Pai'liaments  after  all  are  mortal.  But 
there  still  remains  one  regiment 
which  has  seen,  at  the  bidding  of  its 
colonel,  the  most  renowned  Parlia- 
ment in  our  history  dissolve  itself 
precipitately  ;  and  that  regiment  is  the 
Coldstream  Guards. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

THERE  was  recently  published  in  this  Magazine  an  article  on  British 
Honduras  (November,  1896),  which,  after  giving  a  history  of  the  colony  and 
a  description  of  its  natural  features  and  industries,  concluded  with  the 
following  paragraph  : 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  colony  that  its  councils,  both  Executive  and  Legislative, 
should  spend  most  of  their  energies  in  petty  personal  squabbles  or  in  quarrelling  with 
their  Governor,  instead  of  turning  their  attention  to  opening  the  country  by  roads  and 
railways  and  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  labour.  If  they  can  but  succeed  in  these 
two  objects  there  need  be  little  fear  i'or  the  future  of  British  Honduras. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  H.  E.  Sir  Alfred  Moloney,  K.C.M.G.  (who 
at  the  time  of  writing  it  was  still  Governor  of  the  Colony),  denying  the  truth 
of  this  imputation  so  far  as  his  own  administration  was  concerned.  "  My 
relations,"  he  writes,  "  with  the  members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils,  individually  and  in  their  corporate  capacity,  have  been  uninter- 
ruptedly all  that  I  could  desire ;  they  have  been  sympathetic  and  co-operative 
whenever  they  felt  they  could  be  so  consistently  with  the  independent  and 
impartial  exercise  of  their  public  duties." 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  His  Excellency's  statement, 
and  cordially  .trust  that  the  same  good  fortune  may  always  attend  him. 
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A  STRANGER  AT  THE  DOLPHIN 


THE  window  of  the  Dolphin's  best 
parlour  was  open  ;  everything  within 
the  room  had  been  brought  to  such  a 
degree  of  cleanliness  and  polish  in 
honour  of  the  new  guest,  that  the  new 
guest  himself  was  a  little  wearied  by 
it.  He,  indeed,  was  a  master  in  the 
art  of  finish,  but  he  always  stayed 
proportion  on  the  human  side  of  per- 
fection, and  in  this  case  would  have 
been  glad  to  see  a  little  dimness  some- 
where. He  pushed  back  the  casement 
to  its  fullest  width,  and  rejoiced  to 
see  a  little  spring  dust  float  in  with 
the  breeze. 

He  was  a  man  whose  youth  fitted 
him  with  the  same  precision  as  his 
dress  ;  neither  was  extravagant ;  both 
were  happily  disposed.  His  black 
silk  stockings  and  breeches,  his  vest, 
sprinkled  with  an  embroidery  of  sober 
blossoms,  and  his  flowing  coat,  the 
simple  lace  at  wrists  and  breast,  all 
were  designed  and  worn  with  the 
balance  of  happy  instinct.  He  had 
the  carriage  of  a  man  who  respects 
his  body,  partly  for  his  own  sake  and 
partly  for  the  world's. 

The  aspect  of  the  sunny,  deserted 
street  pleased  him.  His  glance  passed 
across  to  the  great  church,  great  even 
in  the  only  portion  that  remained, 
the  chancel.  The  other  walls  were 
ruinous  and  roofless,  spiked  with 
flowering  grasses  and  budding  wall- 
flowers. The  place  suited  his  purpose  ; 
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it  was  on  the  verge  of  the  impossible 
that  any  one  should  find  that  he  was 
there,  or,  if  they  discovered  it,  that 
they  would  trouble  to  post  after  him. 
Not  that  he  was  there  upon  any 
criminal  errand  ;  but  a  criminal 
errand  might  have  been  more  easily 
forgiven  than  the  actual  matter  in 
hand. 

When  a  man  has  reached  a  certain 
definite  stage  in  the  pursuit  of  any 
folly  it  is  an  infinite  and  most  pleasing 
satisfaction  to  him  to  assure  himself 
that  he  is  a  fool.  The  inmate  of  the 
Dolphin's  parlour  did  not  spare  him- 
self the  epithet ;  but  since  it  pleased 
him,  in  this  instance,  to  play  the  part 
to  the  end,  the  assurance  only  made 
him  smile.  He  had  come  down  with  his 
own  horses,  resting  them  by  the  way; 
they  were  now  in  clean  stables,  and 
he  had  given  them  their  oats  with  his 
own  hand.  His  coachman  was  asleep, 
muzzy  with  Sussex  ale ;  his  valet  was 
unpacking  his  baggage.  No  one  had 
recognised  him,  because  he  had  stum- 
bled across  no  traces  of  familiar  folks. 
The  name  he  had  given  to  the  people 
of  the  inn  was  only  partly  his  own ; 
his  servants  were  faithful.  So  far, 
then,  he  felt  himself  secure. 

An  unnecessary,  and  indeed  unusual, 
instinct  of  precaution  kept  him  in  his 
inn  until  dusk.  His  dinner  was  already 
ordered ;  he  had  made  a  point  of 
measuring  the  resources  of  his  host  in 
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that  matter  five  minutes  after  his 
arrival,  considering  it  due  to  himself 
and  his  traditions  to  dine  well.  Half 
an  hour  before  the  appointed  time  he 
stepped  out  into  the  street. 

Sunset  still  lingered,  and  he  made 
his  way  towards  a  point  which  seemed 
to    promise  a  clear  sight  of  the  sea- 
meadows    which    he  knew  to  stretch 
for  miles  on  that  coast.      Descending 
a  slight  hill,  he  found  himself   in   the 
shadow  of  a  great  stone    gate,    from 
which  the  road  swept   down  abruptly 
into   the  plain  below.     To  the  right 
of  the  gate  he  found  a  level  platform, 
sheltered  from  the  wind  and  furnished 
with  a    stone    seat.     The   place    was 
deserted  and  he  took  possession  of  the 
look-out     with     a    pleasing    sense    of 
being  under  the  especial  guidance  of 
Providence.      Below,  as  he  had  heard, 
lay  interminable  pastures  dotted  with 
sheep.      At  that  season,  it  being  the 
time  of  lambs,  they  were  busy  with  a 
bleating  populace,  the  sound  of  which 
came  to  him  mingled  with  the  call  of 
waters  on  the  coast.  The  few  scattered 
farmsteads,  protected  from  the  wind 
by  guardian  trees,  sent  forth  homely 
trails  of  smoke  into  the  still  air.      "  I 
wonder,"  said  the  watcher  to  himself, 
"  which  of  them  it  is  1  "     To  the  east 
his  glance  was  arrested  by  the  black 
mass    of    Hillbury,    crowned    by    its 
church. 

He  turned  away  satisfied,  being  no 
man  to  hurry  matters  beyond  their 
proper  pace.  Given  opportunity,  he 
took  it  to  his  bosom  as  a  friend ;  if 
opportunity  failed,  he  was  ready  to 
force  things  to  an  extremity ;  but  his 
experience  had  taught  him  that 
opportunity  seldom  failed. 

Candles  were  lit  in  his  room  arid 
between  the  undrawn  curtains  he  had  a 
view  of  white  napery,  clean  silver,  and 
shining  glasses.  The  sight  brought  a 
smile  into  his  face,  for  he  had  fasted 
for  close  upon  seven  hours.  He 
entered,  closed  the  shutters,  drew 


the  curtains,   and,    thus  secure    from 
observation,  sat  down  to  dine. 

The  landlord  himself  served  the 
first  two  dishes,  and  then  retired  in 
favour  of  his  maid.  She  was  impressed 
by  the  stranger's  manner,  by  the  ring 
that  shone  upon  his  finger,  by  the  air 
of  conferring  a  favour  with  which  he 
permitted  himself  to  be  attended. 
He,  on  his  part,  felt  himself  in  pleasant 
quarters.  He  was  in  the  mood  to 
admire  the  girl's  comeliness  because, 
in  comparison  with  another  lady  in 
his  mind,  she  only  reached  the  com- 
parative of  beauty.  The  girl  caught 
his  eye  upon  her  and  blushed. 

"  That  blush  becomes  you,"  he  said 
smiling  ;  "  never  forget  how  to  use  it. 
In  the  world  there  are  women  who 
would  give  a  fortune  for  the  gift. 
Will  you  tell  your  master  I  wish  to 
see  him  1 "  She  curtseyed  and  went. 
The  Dolphin  seldom  had  such  guests, 
she  thought,  and  so  handsome,  too. 

The  landlord  came,  his  face  shining, 
his  short  person  swelling  to  meet  a 
compliment.  He  assumed  a  dignity 
that  almost  overcame  the  curvature 
of  his  saddle-bowed  legs. 

"  Your  dinner  was  excellent." 
"Your  worship  is  too  good." 
"  But     the     wine,     although     fair 
enough,  not  exactly  to  my  taste." 

The  landlord  smiled  at  the  wall. 
"  Your  worship  has  a  fancy  for  good 
liquor  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  every  fancy  for  it,  and  I 
have  always  understood  that  here,  in 
Churchsea,  one  might  be  always  sure 
of  getting  it." 

"  Now  where,  if  I  may  be  so  bold 
as  to  ask,  did  you  hear  that,  sir  1  " 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  other  :  "  the 
source  was  safe." 

"  Now,"  said  the  landlord,  "  we're 
getting  on.  We  poor  folk  have  to  be 
so  careful.  We  must  live,  sir." 

"  And  to  live  you  find  it  cheaper 
to  pay  no  duty." 

"  Oh,  sir,  we  pay  some  duty." 
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"  Well,  well,  bring  me  a  bottle  of 
your  best." 

"  What  does  your  honour  say  to  an 
old,  old  Hermitage  1  " 

"  Bring  it,"  said  the  stranger 
promptly,  "  and  a  glass  for  yourself. 
Nay,  say  two  bottles,  and  be  careful 
how  you  carry  them."  He  waited  in 
an  attitude  of  easy  contemplation  for 
the  sound  of  returning  feet.  The 
landlord's  conscience  towards  his 
cellar  was  of  more  importance,  at  the 
moment,  than  his  conscience  towards 
his  King. 

A  bottle  was  uncorked  with  every 
circumstance  of  reverence,  and  the 
stranger's  nostrils  dilated  to  greet  the 
delicate  perfume  that  was  diffused 
about  the  room.  He  raised  his  glass 
and  held  it  between  himself  and  the 
light ;  he  passed  it  dexterously  be- 
neath his  nose ;  then  he  smiled  upon 
the  host  with  invitation  in  his  eyes. 
"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  "  fill  for  your- 
self. This  indeed  is  wine.  I  ask  no 
questions ;  I  only  congratulate  you 
upon  your  taste."  He  sipped,  and  set 
down  the  glass  with  contentment,  curl- 
ing his  lips.  "  Excellent,"  he  went  on, 
"  excellent ;  would  I  had  my  cellar 
full  of  it.  One  does  not  ask  the  price 
of  such  a  wine  ;  one  drinks  and  forgets 
about  the  reckoning.  To  be  able  to 
forget  the  reckoning  is  a  doubtful  gift 
in  the  conduct  of  life  ;  but  here  we 
only  forget  for  the  night,  and  pay,  or 
try  to  pay  in  the  morning." 

The  landlord  blinked  at  his  guest 
over  the  rim  of  his  half  empty  glass. 
A  life  of  much  conviviality  had  some- 
what dulled  the  sharpness  of  his  in- 
tellect. Meanings  reached  him  slowly  ; 
by  the  time  he  grasped  them  the  appli- 
cation was  some  minutes  in  the  rear. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  other,  "  let 
me  hear  something  about  Churchsea, — 
what  you  do  here,  why  you  stay  here, 
whatever  happens  here." 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  landlord. 

"You  do  nothing?" 


"Yes,  yes,  we  work  hard."  He 
wagged  his  head  as  though  to  prove 
it,  and  his  hand  caressed  an  empty 
glass. 

"  Fill  up,  friend,  and  let  me  give 
you  a  health.  First,  the  King."  They 
rose  and  drank  it,  refilled,  and  resumei  1 
their  seats.  The  stranger  pondered. 
Then  he  raised  his  glass  and  said  : 
"  To  the  most  beautiful  woman  in 
Churchsea." 

The  landlord  drank  obediently,  this 
time  the  stranger  only  standing.  "  And 
who,"  said  the  landlord,  "  may  you 
consider  her  to  be,  your  worship  1 " 

"  Nay,  I  but  drink  to  an  abstract 
beauty,  out  of  universal  reverence  for 
the  sex, — for  the  beautiful  of  the  sex. 
To  whom,  in  all  Churchsea,  would  you 
allow  the  honour  1 " 

"  I'm  too  old  and  too  hard-pressed 
to  mind  such  matters,  sir.  Once  I 
had  an  eye  for  wenches ;  but  now, 
they're  all  alike  to  me." 

"  You're  in  a  very  sorry  case,  my 
friend." 

"Maybe  so,  and  maybe  not.  Lord, 
how  the  world  goes  mad  after  a 
woman  !  And  yet,  sir,  they  don't  im- 
prove with  age,  like  wine." 

"  Uncork  the  second  bottle ;  you 
shall  be  warmed  into  appreciation  yet. 
You  talk  but  poor  treason.  Do  men 
improve,  forsooth  1  We  all  have  our 
youth  once,  and  thank  God  for  it. 
When  we  grow  old,  we  grow  foolish. 
To  be  young  is  to  be  happy;  and  to 
love  is  always  to  be  young." 

He  stretched  forth  his  legs  beneath 
the  table  and  fell  into  a  moment's 
muse.  The  landlord  watched  him  like 
a  sleepy  hound  before  a  fire.  "  Ah, 
sir,"  he  said,  drawing  in  his  breath, 
"  we  have  some  rare  beauties  here." 

"  Ha,  ha,  so  you  are  not  blind  1 
And  who  are  they  1 " 

"  I  can  but  run  over  a  name  or  two, 
and  what  use  is  that  1  A  name  is  no 
mirror,  sir  ;  you  can't  see  a  lady's  face 
in  it." 
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"  Let  us  have  the  names  before  we 
decide  that." 

"  There's  MargaretVole,  the  Squire's 
lass,  with  great  dark  eyes  that  set 
men  sparring,  so  I  hear." 

"  The  name  offends  me.  Vole ! 
Why  Vole  1  And  who  next  1 " 

"  There's  Betsy  Drayton,  with  a 
pretty  lump  of  money,  so  they  say, — 
but  the  wilfulest  wench  that  ever 
turned  lad's  head.  She  loves  'em  all, 
and  cannot  choose  one  from  the  lot. 
Lord,  they  crowd  about  her  like  wasps 
about  a  honey-pot." 

"  The  name  is  well  enough ;  good 
English,  too,  and  winsome.  In  time 
she  will  learn  to  play  a  better  part. 
Are  there  any  more  ?  " 

"  One  more  I  think  on,  Susan 
Fuller.  But  she's  too  proud,  because 
she's  been  to  London,  maybe,  and  her 
father  has  a  bit  o'  land." 

"  That  name,"  said  the  stranger, 
"is  sweeter  than  the  rest."  And  to 
his  heart  he  said,  "  Her  face  is  sweeter 
than  the  name,  her  dear  self  sweeter 
than  them  all."  He  went  on  aloud  : 
"  And  where  does  this  last  lady  live  1 " 

"  Down  on  the  marsh,"  said  the 
landlord ;  "  a  white  house  betwixt  here 
and  Hillbury." 

"  And  how,"  said  the  other,  filling 
the  glasses  once  more,  "  would  you  find 
the  way  to  it  ?  " 

"  Go  under  the  gate  nighest  the 
church  and  down  the  hill,  till  you 
come  upon  the  White  Road.  Then 
turn  off  sharp  to  the  right  and  follow 
the  little  pathway  by  a  dyke.  Then 
turn  to  the  left  and  keep  straight  on. 
There's  no  more  path  after  that ;  you 
must  just  feel  your  way  and  jump 
over  the  ditches.  'Tis  a  lonely  place, 
but  fat  land  ;  you  ask  whose  sheep 
are  best ;  Fuller's  will  be  the  word." 

The  stranger  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
tall  clock  that  ticked  heavily  in  the 
corner  ;  the  gilt  hands  pointed  to  nine 
o'clock.  He  rose  and  shook  himself. 
"  I'll  take  the  air  for  half  an  hour," 


he  said  ;  "  then  I  shall  sleep  like  a 
baby.  Let  all  your  servants  go  to 
bed.  My  man  will  prepare  my  room  ; 
he  knows  my  ways.  Good-night, 
friend,  and  rest  well."  The  landlord 
swayed  before  him  to  the  door  and  let 
him  forth.  He  already  loved  his  guest ; 
to  drink  his  own  best  vintage  warmed 
him  to  the  soul. 

The  stranger  stretched  himself  when 
the  door  had  closed  behind  him,  shook 
his  laces  sti^aight  and  laughed.  He 
was  in  the  mood  to  appreciate ;  he 
had  dined  well,  he  had  drunk  com- 
fortably and  of  the  best,  and  he  was 
in  love.  As  he  turned  by  the  church, 
and  set  out  upon  the  road,  a  few  yards 
of  which  he  already  knew,  he  took  the 
building  into  his  confidence.  It  seemed 
to  throw  a  salutation  to  him  in  its 
shadow ;  he  nodded  at  its  gray  tower 
with  no  sense  of  irreverence. 

A  thin  wisp  of  moon  was  just  dis- 
appearing ;  in  that  flat  land  of  great 
horizons  it  seemed  to  linger,  passing 
with  reluctance  from  its  station  above 
human  affairs.  The  stars  trembled  in 
their  places,  and  a  spring  wind  was 
abroad.  The  Dolphin's  guest  walked 
briskly  on,  passed  under  the  gate, 
went  down  the  hill  and  found  his  feet 
upon  the  AVhite  Road.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  right,  struck  the  path 
by  the  dyke,  and  continued  his  journey 
without  any  fear  of  going  astray. 
His  instinct  served  him  well,  for  after 
half  an  hour's  devious  progression  he 
saw  a  light.  It  seemed  no  more  than 
thirty  yards  away,  but  it  took  him 
almost  as  many  minutes  to  reach  it, 
by  reason  of  the  dykes  he  had  to  avoid 
or  cross,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any 
definite  pathway. 

At  last  he  stood  by  a  low  stone 
wall  topped  with  a  few  straggling 
heads  of  gilly-flower.  The  light  shone 
from  a  curtained  window  at  the  end. 
There  was  not  even  a  shadow  on  the 
blind  to  suggest  what  might  be 
within ;  but  it  was  safe  to  conjecture 
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that  some  one  was  there,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly bowed  to  the  light  on  the 
assumption  that  the  some  one  was  a 
lady.  Then  he  worked  his  way 
cautiously  round  to  the  front  of  the 
house.  There  was  no  light  here  ;  not 
even  an  upper  window  sent  forth  the 
signal  so  sweet  to  lovers.  He  rested 
his  hand  for  a  moment  on  the  gate, 
but  did  not  lift  the  latch.  "Not 
now,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "  her  family 
(there  is  always  a  family)  might  ask 
too  many  questions.  Dear  child  ! " 
He  continued  his  journey  to  the  other 
side,  which  was  black  and  silent  as 
the  front.  Low  farm-buildings  stood 
at  some  short  distance  from  the  place 
behind,  and  from  them  came,  now 
and  again,  the  sound  of  horses  moving 
in  their  stalls,  the  stir  of  cattle  in 
their  straw,  or  the  low  bleat  of  a  ewe. 
It  was  all  very  peaceful  and  sweet ; 
and  as  the  stranger  looked  up  at  the 
star-flecked  sky  and  back  again  at 
the  house  which  lay  near  him  he  felt, 
somehow,  not  that  he  was  out  of 
place,  but  that  he  was  engaged  upon 
an  enterprise  for  which  his  previous 
experience  had  given  him  no  pre- 
cedent. 

He  stood  there  for  ten  minutes, 
lost  in  secret  contemplation  of  his 
own  chances  and  the  risk  of  failure. 
So  far  as  failure  went,  he  dismissed 
the  thought  as  quickly  as  it  came  ; 
it  was  success  that  was  likely  to  make 
•difficulties.  But  since  he  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  happy  opposition  to 
nearly  every  member  of  his  family, 
and  loved  them  none  the  less  on  that 
account,  he  made  light  of  whatever 
the  future  was  likely  to  throw  across 
his  way.  "  I  wonder,"  he  thought, 
"  whether  I  should  call  here  now,  or 
go  away  and  come  to-morrow.  One 
never  knows  in  these  country  places. 
Perhaps  her  father's  there.  He's  a 
very  amiable  fool,  and  amusing,  but 
now  I  don't  want  him  to  amuse  me." 

At  this  point  the  back  door  opened, 
and  a  girl  walked  quickly  across  the 


yard  to  the  stable.  He  drew  himself 
up  and  took  a  deep,  inspiriting  breath. 
"  It's  Sue  herself,"  he  murmured. 
"  How  good  the  gods  are,  and  what  a 
walk  she  has  !  " 

A  latch  clicked  and  the  girl  came 
slowly  back.  She  wore  a  light  gown 
of  some  soft  material  that  made  no 
sound  ;  a  band  of  white  about  the 
low  neck  seemed  to  throw  a  touch  of 
light  up  into  her  face.  The  stranger 
leaned  forward  over  the  wall.  "  Sue," 
he  called  softly.  She  paused,  her 
head  poised  to  listen,  the  breath  stayed 
upon  her  lips.  "  Sue,"  he  called 
again.  She  turned  and  made  a  step 
or  two  towards  him ;  then  paused 
again  and  listened ;  at  the  third 
calling  of  her  name,  she  picked  up 
her  skirts  and  ran  to  meet  the  voice. 
The  stranger  stretched  out  his  hands 
and  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Little  one,  Sue,"  he  said  ;  "  kiss 
me."  She  put  up  her  mouth  to 
him  and  kissed  him  with  her  whole 
heart.  He  held  her  face  between  his 
hands  and  kissed  both  her  eyes  and 
then  her  lips  again,  before  he  could 
find  a  word.  "  You  forgive  me  for 
coming  1  "  he  asked. 

"  No  ;  I  can't  forgive  you.  It  was 
very  unwise  and  very  wrong,  Mr. 
Thorburn." 

"  Philip,"  he  pleaded. 

"  Mr.  Thorburn,"  she  repeated, 
turning  her  face  aside. 

"  Sue  !  "  he  said. 

"Mr.  Philip  Thorburn,"  she  said 
slowly,  "you  must  go  away." 

"  When  may  I  come  back  1 " 

"  You  may  come  to-morrow, — but 
ask  to  see  my  brother." 

"  Ah,"  thought  Mr.  Thorburn,  "  she 
has  a  brother  !  "  Then  he  said  aloud  : 
"  Very  well,  Sue,  I'll  come,  to  see 
your  brother.  What's  his  name  ?  " 

"  Mr.  John  Fuller." 

"  Dear  child,  how  precise  you  are 
to-night.  But  I  forgot ;  down  here 
you're  people  of  importance.  Where's 
your  father  1  " 
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"  In  London." 

"  Mr.  William  Fuller  is  in  London  ; 
good." 

"  Why  good  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Because  I  want  to  make  love  to 

you." 

"  You  mustn't,"  she  said.  "  My 
brother  would  be  angry." 

"  I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  if 
he  is,  it  will  make  no  difference  to  me. 
Perhaps  you  thought  when  I  saw  you 
up  there  in  town  that  I  was  only 
playing.  I  really  love  you,  Sue." 

" Of  course  you  do,"  she  said  ;  "if 
you  hadn't  I  would  never  have  kissed 
you." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  you 
wouldn't.  But  I  came  down  here  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  loved  you,  and 
to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife."  She 
moved  a  step  away  from  him.  Before 
she  came  back  the  Dolphin's  guest  had 
had  time  to  forget  that  there  was 
anything  else  in  the  world  but  the 
love  that  had  made  him  come  to 
Churchsea. 

"  I  do  love  you,"  she  said,  "  I  do 
love  you.  But  to  marry  !  "  She  had 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  crooned 
the  words  softly.  "  I'm  so  young. 
Do  you  know  how  old  I  am  1 " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  don't ;  but  you're 
old  enough  for  me." 

"  Eighteen,"  she  said. 

"Child,"  he  said,  very  seriously, 
"  promise  me  what  I  ask." 

"Will  it  do  to-morrow  1"  she 
asked. 

"  Why  not  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  can't  see  you ;  and  when  I 
promise  I  would  rather  look  at  you." 

"Then  let  it  be  to-morrow,"  he 
said.  "  And,  dearest,  try  to  under- 
stand just  what  it  means." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  she  whispered. 

A  man's  voice  from  the  house  called 
"  Sue." 

"That's  my  brother,"  she  said. 
"  Good-night." 

"That's  Mr.  John  Fuller,  is  it? 
One  kiss, — good-night." 


The  voice  called  again  and  the  girl 
ran  quickly  into  the  house.  After 
the  closing  of  the  door  Thorburn  did 
not  linger.  He  picked  his  way  care- 
fully back  to  the  White  Road,  think- 
ing, as  he  went,  of  the  sweet  candour 
of  Sue  and  of  the  awful  hubbub  that 
would  rage  about  him  when  his  world 
knew.  And  there  was  something, 
too,  for  Sue  to  learn ;  but  he  had  no 
misgiving  about  that,  since  he  him  self 
would  light  her  to  the  knowledge. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the 
following  morning  Mr.  Thorburn's 
valet  went  into  his  master's  room. 
Mr.  Thorburn  was  asleep.  He  had 
slept  so  soundly  that  even  the  jingling 
bustle  of  an  arrival  beneath  his  window 
had  not  disturbed  his  dreams.  The 
amplitude  of  the  bed  in  which  he  lay 
was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
needs  of  any  human  creature.  Our 
ancestors,  truly,  loved  to  rest  and  die 
beneath  heroic  canopies. 

The  man  awoke  Mr.  Thorburn. 
He  sat  up  and  stretched  himself. 

"  Draw  the  blind  and  open  the 
window,"  he  said.  "  Ah,"  he  went 
on  when  this  was  done ;  "  what  a 
morning,  Hyde,  and  what  a  sun  !  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  Sir,  sir  !  I  am  not  my  lord  here. 
Must  I  tell  3rou  so  for  the  hundredth 
time  1  " 

"  I  beg  your  worship's  pardon. 
But  I  cannot  forget  your  rank,  sir  ; 
it  comes  hard  to  me." 

"You  must  forget,  Hyde,  until  I 
tell  you  to  remember.  Bring  me  some 
chocolate."  The  man  hesitated. 
"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  have  you 
anything  to  say  1 " 

Hyde  withdrew  a  little  and  paused 
again.  "  Some  one  has  been  asking 
for  you,  my  1 — ,  sir  !  " 

"  Who  1 "  asked  Mr.  Thorburn,  with 
one  leg  out  of  bed. 

"Mr.  Luttrell,  sir." 

The  leg  went  back  again  and  Mr. 
Thorburn's  face  manifested  lively 
annoyance.  "  Damn  Mr.  Luttrell !  " 
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he  cried  ;  "  tell  him  I'm  dead  ! " 
Hyde  smiled  uneasily,  glanced  out  of 
the  window,  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether and  brought  his  gaze,  still 
vacant,  back  to  the  bed.  "  Tell  him 
I'm  dead,  do  you  hear,  or  likely  to 
die,  or  sick.  Say  anything,  and  bid 
him  good-day." 

"  He'd  never  believe  it,"  Hyde  said. 
"  He'd  laugh  at  me.  You  know  his 
way,  sir." 

"  And  a  devilish  impertinent  way 
it  is.  What  right  has  the  fellow  to 
follow  me  1  If  he  won't  go,  order 
some  breakfast  for  two  and  say  I'll 
join  him  in  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Lut- 
trell  and  I,  Hyde,  will  have  a  talk 
together." 

When  Mr.  Thorburn  came  down  he 
found  Mr.  Luttrell  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  table,  playing  with  his  sword- 
hilt.  A  gray  cat  watched  him  from 
the  window-seat. 

"  This  visit  is  unexpected,"  Mr. 
Thorburn  said  after  they  had  greeted 
one  another. 

"  And  you  would  doubtless  add, 
unwarranted,  my  lord." 

"  That  depends  upon  the  reason  for 
it." 

"  The  reason  is  to  beg  you  to  think 
twice  before  it  is  too  late." 

"  My  dear  Luttrell,  I  have  thought 
fifty  times  and  the  way  is  clear  before 
me." 

"  Have  you  considered  your  family1?" 

"  I  answer  with  another  question  ; 
has  my  family  ever  considered  me  1 " 

"If  I  may  say  so,  the  Earl  of 
Templemore  should  act  on  higher 
grounds." 

"  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  here 
I  am  not  the  Earl  of  Templemore.  I 
am  plain  Philip  Thorburn  ;  the  title 
is  in  abeyance." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  my  lord." 

"  And  why,  my  dear  Luttrell,  do 
you  rejoice  1 " 

"  Because  I  gather  from  it  that 
your  errand  is  less  serious  than  I  had 
imagined." 


"  Explain  please.  Our  breakfast 
waits  ;  before  we  eat  let  us  understand 
each  other." 

Luttrell  slipped  from  the  table  and 
stood  with  folded  arms  against  the 
wall.  The  Earl  of  Templemore  re- 
garded him  with  amused  interest ; 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  speak  out,  cousin." 

"  Your  lordship  is  good  enough  to 
remind  me  that  we  have  a  touch  of 
the  same  blood." 

"  Tut,  man,  leave  my  lording  alone. 
Give  me  the  name  you  knew  me  by 
before  this  unsought  honour  put  a 
mask  on  all  my  friends.  Call  me 
Philip  and  be  done  with  it." 

"  You  may  remember,  then,  that  in 
those  far  off  days  we  sometimes  changed 
our  names  for  safety's  sake.  It  was 
then  that  ladies  wore  the  masks." 

Templemore's  face  darkened ;  but 
as  he  paced  the  room  it  cleared  again. 
"  You  remind  me,"  he  said,  "of  what 
one  would  willingly  forget.  We  must 
all  be  young  once,  Luttrell ;  we  must 
all  play  the  fool  and  truant  once,  nay, 
a  score  of  times,  and  be  none  the 
worse  for  it.  I  do  not  propose  at  my 
time  of  life  to  set  up  for  moralist. 
But  here  rings  the  true  coin.  This  is 
not  one  of  those.  I  take  my  name  of 
Thorburn  because  she  knows  me  by 
no  other." 

"  And  when  she  learns  the  other, 
Philip,  what  then  1 " 

"  That  is  what  I  propose  to  dis- 
cover. I  remember,  Luttrell,  that 
she  is  a  woman,  perhaps  hardly  more 
than  a  child.  If  she  loves  me  the 
name  will  make  no  difference.  We 
people  have  a  habit  of  holding  our- 
selves too  dear.  My  name  is  an  acci- 
dent ;  it  is  I,  I  who  am  everything. 
My  name  does  not  make  love,  my 
name  does  not  fight,  my  name  does 
not  play  the  villain  ;  /  do  these  things. 
As  for  my  family,  well,  they  are  my 
family  and  will  hold  by  me.  Besides, 
I  propose  to  bring  new,  clean  blood 
into  a  somewhat  wasted  stock  ;  they 
will  be  my  debtors.  Go  back  to 
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town,  but  at  a  slower  pace.  I  assure 
you  this  is  a  charming  country  and 
will  repay  any  time  you  like  to  spend 
upon  the  road.  Or  better  still,  stay 
here  as  my  guest  and  take  a  lesson 
from  my  wisdom." 

"  I  will  be  your  guest  to  the  extent 
of  breakfast.  Afterwards,  if  you  still 
hold  to  your  purpose  and  refuse  to 
return  with  me,  I  must  go  alone." 

"  I  shall  certainly  refuse." 

They  sat  in  silence  for  some  time, 
Templemore  without  a  shadow  of  em- 
barrassment, the  other  watchfully, 
like  a  chicken  or  a  cat.  Luttrell 
spoke  first.  "  Since  you  are  deter- 
mined to  go  through  with  this  very 
doubtful  affair,  Philip,  how  is  it  that 
the  lady  knows  only  half  your  name  ?  " 

"Because  I  met  her  under  unusual  cir- 
cumstances ;  mainly  because  her  father, 
like  most  of  the  world,  is  something  of  a 
fool."  Luttrell  nodded  acquiescence. 
Templemore  smiled  and  went  on  :  "I 
have  a  habit,  as  you  know,  of  wan- 
dering into  strange  places  and  stranger 
company.  There  are  certain  societies 
which  presume  to  sympathise  with  the 
bloody-minded  villains  who  are  mur- 
dering Frenchmen,  and  women  too,  in 
the  name  of  France.  To  one  of  these 
societies  I  had  an  easy  entrance,  of 
course  under  the  name  of  Thorburn. 
And  there  one  evening  I  found  old 
Fuller  and  his  daughter, — he  nodding 
with  wine  and  treason,  she  alternately 
frightened  and  ashamed.  Why  the 
foolish  fellow  took  her  there  I  don't 
pretend  to  guess.  I  often  went  to 
these  meetings,  not  to  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  there,  but  to 
express  my  own  sentiments  to  the  one 
jewel  set  in  that  showy  and  harmless 
fustian." 

"  Did  you  not  consider  it  your 
duty,"  asked  Luttrell,  "  to  your  order 
and  the  King  to  have  these  revolu- 
ionaries  suppressed  ?" 

"  "Why  suppress  flies  1  They  only 
buzz.  My  duty  lay  in  the  direction 
of  my  pleasure,  my  honest  pleasure. 


That  is  why  I  am  here.  Let  me  give 
you  this  wing  or  a  little  of  that  cold 
pasty  —  leveret,  I  think.  No  1  I 
cannot  press  you  to  remain  because, 
as  you  see,  my  occupation  gives  me 
companionship  enough.  My  respects 
to  my  family ;  they  are  really  too 
solicitous.  When  I  return  to  town 
you  shall  hear  of  me." 

Luttrell  being  thus  happily  dis- 
missed, the  Earl  of  Templemore  spent 
an  hour  in  contemplative  idleness. 
But  as  he  was  pleasantly  engaged  in 
dwelling  upon  the  last  turn  of  for- 
tune, all  Churchsea  was  being  made 
free  of  the  secret  of  his  name ;  for  the 
girl  who  waited  on  him  had  not 
thought  it  unmannerly  to  listen  at 
the  door,  and  she  fled  from  that  post 
with  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Temple- 
more  filling  her  pretty  mouth  and  silly 
head.  She  blurted  it  out  to  every 
soul  she  saw,  and  by  noon  the  truth 
had  reached  as  far  as  Fuller's  farm, 
being  carried  there  by  Fuller's  head- 
shepherd,  who  had  called  at  the 
Dolphin  for  his  morning  ale. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Templemore 
set  out  to  call  upon  Sue's  brother, 
that  Mr.  John  Fuller  whose  voice  he 
had  heard  the  night  before.  He  did 
not  notice  the  added  deference  of  the 
landlord  who  met  him  in  the  porch ; 
he  did  not  observe  the  inquiring  heads 
that  popped  out  of  doorways  after  he 
had  passed.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Churchsea  was  doing  itself  honour  on 
his  account,  for  it  is  a  place  apt  to 
glory  in  itself  and  in  any  accidental 
circumstance  that  may  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  spur  to  pride. 

The  great  pasture-lands  were  vivid 
with  spring ;  the  White  Road  cut 
them  like  a  strip  of  ribbon  on  a  green 
cloth ;  the  blue  line  of  the  sea  glit- 
tered beyond  the  high  natural  break- 
water of  heavy  pebbles.  Templemore 
descended  into  the  plain  and  made 
his  way  without  a  single  misjudgment 
of  the  route  to  the  gate  of  Fuller's 
farm.  He  waited  there  for  a  moment 
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hoping  to  see  Sue's  face,  or  at  least 
the  flutter  of  her  gown.  But  he  saw 
nothing  and  heard  only  the  bleating 
and  stir  of  innumerable  sheep.  He 
lifted  the  latch,  entered  and  knocked 
briskly  at  the  door. 

He  was  again  disappointed,  for  he 
had  expected  Sue  to  open  to  him.  A 
red-cheeked  country  maid,  in  a  blush 
of  excitement,  ushered  him,  with  many 
bobbing  curtseys,  into  a  parlour  on 
the  right.  There  she  left  him  with  a 
final  bob. 

Templemore  looked  about  him  with 
reverence.  This  was  the  room  which 
so  often  held  Sue.  Indeed,  some  of 
her  work  was  stretched  upon  an  em- 
broidery frame,  and  near  it  was  a 
low  chair, — Sue's  chair.  He  sat  down 
in  it,  and  felt  himself  instantly  ex- 
alted. The  room  was  heavily  furnished 
with  old  mahogany,  almost  black. 
Upon  a  sideboard  shone  a  few  silver 
cups  and  tankards  ;  above  it  hung 
two  crossed  swords.  The  window- 
ledge  was  closely  packed  with  flowers, 
which  served  to  give  sweetness  and  an 
intangible  air  of  purity  to  the  place. 
The  grate  was  fireless,  filled  with  dry 
rushes,  which  rustled  to  the  tune  of 
the  wind  in  the  chimney.  Temple- 
more  had  hardly  completed  his  survey 
of  the  room  when  the  door  opened  and 
John  Fuller  stood  before  him.  He 
bowed  stiffly ;  the  Earl  swept  him  a 
profound  reverence. 

"  You  do  us  too  much  honour,  my 
lord,"  Fuller  said,  not  moving  from 
where  he  stood.  He  fumbled  awk- 
wardly with  his  hands,  and  his  colour 
was  high  and  defiant. 

"How, — my  lord?"  said  Temple- 
more,  for  an  instant,  but  for  an  in- 
stant only,  pricked  in  his  composure. 

"  Down  here  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  names." 

Templemore  smiled  and  offered  his 
snuff-box.  "  Nor  am  I  ashamed  of 
mine,"  he  said. 

The  other  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  a 
large  pinch,  hesitatingly.  He  was 


extremely  angry,  up  in  arms  to  defend 
his  sister,  and  yet  doubtful  as  to  the 
best  method  to  conduct  a  quick  assault 
to  victory.  "  You  saw  my  sister  last 
night,"  he  said. 

"  I  did,"  said  Templemore,  "  and 
the  sight  of  her,  though  it  was  nearly 
dark,  gave  light  to  my  eyes.  You 
should  be  proud  of  your  sister,  Mr. 
Fuller,  as,  indeed,  you  doubtless  are." 

"  I  am  so  proud  of  her,"  said  the 
other,  "  that  I  will  not  allow  gentle- 
men who  change  their  names  to 
wander  about  my  premises  at  night 
and  play  the  gallant  to  her.  If  they 
wish  to  come,  let  it  be  by  day,  when 
they  must  deal  with  me  first." 

Templemore  bit  his  lip  and  half 
turned  away.  Then  he  faced  Fuller 
smilingly  again,  and  himself  took 
snuff.  "  I  admire  your  heat,"  he 
said.  "  You  are  a  very  able  champion, 
and  I  make  no  doubt  your  hand  is  as 
ready  as  your  word  ;  but  you  mis- 
understand me  and  I  am  anxious  to 
put  myself  in  the  right  with  you.  I 
remember  that  you  are  Miss  Fuller's 
brother,  in  itself  no  mean  distinction, 
and  it  is  your  pleasure  and  your 
privilege  to  defend  her.  I  never  came 
upon  your  ground  last  night, —  my 
progress  was  blocked  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial wall.  My  meeting  with  your 
sister  was  an  accident." 

"  She  told  me  so." 

"  And  I  trust  that  you  believed  her. 
Take  my  advice  and  never  doubt  a 
lady's  word.  I  am  your  senior  by 
about  six  years,  I  judge ;  my  experi- 
ence may  be  of  service  to  you.  Always 
believe  until  the  contrary  is  proved." 

"  Your  lordship  is  too  fine  for  me. 
I  put  two  and  two  together,  and  act 
on  it.  Why  did  you  change  your 
name  ? " 

The  manner  of  the  question  made 
Templemore's  blood  tingle  ;  but  he 
checked  the  answer  that  was  hot  upon 
his  lips  and  took  a  moment's  thought. 
"  Your  question,"  he  said,  "  hurts  me 
because  it  impugns  my  honour.  I 
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hold  my  honour  very  dear.  You  are 
inclined  to  doubt  it,  and  I  am  bound 
to  admit  you  have  an  appearance  of 
justice  on  your  side  ;  but  I  beg  you 
to  be  as  just  to  me  as  I  wish  to  be  to 
you.  I  assure  you,  on  this  honour 
which  I  hope  to  keep  unstained  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  that  the  changing  of 
my  name  was  nothing.  Your  sister 
knew  me  first  as  Philip  Thorburn ; 
the  Earl  of  Templemore  she  had  prob- 
ably never  heard  of.  And  may  I  now 
ask  how  you  came  to  know  my  title?" 

"  My  father's  shepherd  brought  the 
news  from  the  Dolphin  this  morning." 

"  They  have  long  ears  at  the  Dol- 
phin," said  Templemore. 

"  At  the  Dolphin  they  know  every- 
thing," said  Fuller  simply. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  during 
which  Sue's  brother  rapped  his  heavy 
boots  together.  He  was  obviously 
unconvinced.  "  The  fellow  is  almost 
a  gentleman,"  thought  Templemore. 
"  There  is  blood  in  this  family ;  he 
means  to  fight  me."  He  added  aloud  : 
"  Now  that  we  understand  each  other, 
Mr.  Fuller,  will  you  be  good  enough 
to  ask  your  sister  to  have  a  word  with 
me  1  " 

"  I  understand  nothing  of  the  whole 
matter,  but  that  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Why  your  lordship 
should  choose  to  pay  us  attentions 
which  we  neither  merit  nor  desire  I 
will  not  presume  to  question  too 
closely.  I  have  the  honour  to  wish 
your  lordship  a  very  good  morning." 
And  with  that  he  opened  the  door 
and  stood  aside  to  let  his  visitor  pass. 

"  Am  I  to  count  you  as  an  enemy  ?  " 
asked  Templemore,  quite  unruffled, 
flicking  a  speck  of  dust  from  his  sleeve. 

"  In  this  matter  it  is  my  duty  to  be 
your  enemy." 

"  You  mistake  your  duty.  But 
since  the  lady  must  be  consulted  first 
I  can  go  no  further  at  present.  Per- 
haps your  father " 

"I  act  for  my  father,  who  is  absent." 
"  He   has   a  candid    agent  ;  and  I 


will  not  be  less  candid,  Mr.  Fuller.  I 
shall  see  your  sister,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that.  To  tell  you  how  and  when 
I  mean  to  see  her  would  be  unwise. 
You  proclaim  yourself  my  enemy,  but, 
believe  me,  I  am  not  yours.  I  am 
sorry  that  my  title  offends  you ;  I 
regret  that  you  doubt  my  honour  ; 
some  day  you  will  think  well  of  both. 
For  the  present,  good-bye."  He  bowed 
himself  from  the  room  and  so  out  into 
the  clear  spring  air  again.  At  twenty 
paces  from  the  house  he  turned  and 
saw  young  Fuller  standing  at  the 
door.  He  raised  his  eyes  and  caught 
Sue's  face  glancing  between  the  cur- 
tains of  an  upper  window.  He  un- 
covered and  kissed  his  hand  to  her. 
Then,  without  waiting  to  see  the  effect 
of  this  upon  her  brother,  he  walked 
rapidly  across  the  level  green  to  the 
White  Road. 

Having  reached  his  inn  he  called 
for  the  landlord,  who  entei'ed  the  room 
with  shame  and  awe  in  his  mottled 
face.  Templemore  stood  facing  him. 
As  the  man  turned  to  close  the  door 
he  stopped  him.  "  Leave  it  open,"  he 
said  ;  "  then  we  shall  know  that  no 
one  is  listening  at  the  other  side. 
When  a  gentleman  gives  his  name  it 
is  the  business  of  a  host  to  respect  it, 
even  though  he  guesses  it  to  be 
assumed." 

"  It  was  the  maid,  my  lord,"  stam- 
mered the  other. 

"  Of  course, — it  always  is  the  maid. 
Choose  your  women  with  more  dis- 
cretion, or  if  that  is  impossible,  keep 
a  tighter  hand  upon  them.  It  would 
be  best  to  choose  them  dumb." 

"  If  your  grace  will  overlook  it  this 
once." 

"  I  can  do  nothing  else,  since  there 
is  no  other  decent  inn  in  Churchsea, — 
and  after  all,  your  wine  is  excellent. 
Let  me  have  two  more  bottles  to- 
night, and  see  that  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed till  then.  You  may  go  now, 
— wait,  in  half  an  hour  send  me  a  lad 
who  can  carry  a  message  quickly." 
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When  the  landlord  had  gone,  Tem- 
plemore  sat  down  to  pen  and  ink. 
He  had  an  idea,  and  time  was  short 
When  the  lad  came  the  note  was 
sealed  and  addressed.  "  Take  this  to 
Mr.  John  Fuller,  at  Fuller's  Farm," 
he  said,  "  and  deliver  it  to  him  your- 
self. Bring  me  an  answer."  He  had 
written  : 

SIR, — If  you  will  meet  me  to-night  on 
the  east  side  of  the  castle  on  the  marsh  (I 
don't  know  what  name  it  has)  at  nine 
o'clock  I  will  explain  every  thing  clearly  to 
you.  As  you  do  not  wish  me  to  see  your 
sister  (poor  child  !  you  are  too  hard  upon 
her)  tin?  will  satisfy  you  that  I  am  honour- 
ably anxious  to  be  just  to  you.  Let  me 
have  a  word  from  you  by  my  messenger. 
I  shall  come  unarmed. — TEiirLEMORE. 

Within  an  hour  the  boy  returned 
panting,  with  the  answer,  written  on 
a  corner  torn  from  the  Earl's  note ;  it 
consisted  of  the  one  word,  Yes. 

To  say  that  Templemore  was  hope- 
ful would  be  to  say  too  little  ;  he  was 
confident.  He  never  reckoned  with 
the  possibility  of  failure  ;  he  meant  to 
have  Sue  at  any  hazard.  If  all 
Churchsea  had  stood  arrayed  against 
him,  with  Mayor  and  Jurats  at  their 
head,  he  would  have  snapped  his  fin- 
gers at  them  all,  called  to  his  postil- 
lions to  ride  on,  and  have  driven 
down  the  entire  corporation  with  the 
utmost  composure.  This  he  would 
have  done  if  Sue  were  beside  him ; 
otherwise,  he  would  have  treated  the 
dignitaries  of  the  ancient  town  with 
amused  respect. 

He  dined  carefully,  as  he  had  done 
the  night  before,  and  called  in  the 
landlord  to  crack  the  second  bottle 
with  him  as  though  the  ci'eature  had 
not  sinned  against  him.  He  was  in 
the  best  of  spirits,  for  he  had  Sue 
always  before  his  eyes ;  her  face 
danced  in  the  reflections  from  his 
glass,  her  lips  pouted  in  the  early 
blossoms  that  stood  upon  the  table, 
her  hands  beckoned  to  him  from  every 
corner  of  the  room  at  once.  He  saw 
himself  triumphantly  carrying  her 


away  to  town ;  he  imagined  the  hush 
that  would  fall  upon  any  drawing- 
room  to  which  she  gave  her  fresh 
beauty  and  young  grace;  he  smiled 
at  the  fancy  of  her  introduction  to 
his  family.  But  most  of  all  he  liked 
to  see  her  in  her  own  surroundings,  a 
child  of  the  marshes  and  of  the  wind,, 
of  the  sun  and  of  the  dew. 

Before  he  set  out  he  handed  his 
sword  to  the  landlord  to  keep  till  his 
return.  In  an  access  of  vinous  senti- 
ment that  gentleman  kissed  the  hilt. 
Templemore  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  Dolphin  unarmed. 

The  night  was  fine,  but  the  sky- 
was  streaked  with  trails  of  cloud, 
through  which  the  stars  shone  fit- 
fully like  winking  tapers.  A  chill 
wind  was  abroad.  The  inn-sign 
creaked  to  and  fro  like  an  unlatched 
door,  and  from  the  marshes  there  rose 
a  murmur  of  bending  rushes  and 
tremulous  grass.  Templemore  made 
his  way  briskly  downwards  and  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  castle  which  he 
had  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting. 

This  castle,  which  rose,  a  huge  ex- 
crescence on  the  plain,  between  Church- 
sea  and  Hillbury,  was  ruinous  and 
desolate ;  a  place  built  for  defence 
which  had  never  been  assaulted,  a 
stronghold  impotent  in  its  strength. 
It  was  haunted  by  birds  and  winds ; 
at  a  time  when  the  plains  lay  breath- 
less under  a  July  sun  some  stir  of 
air  always  seemed  to  search  out  the 
circling  masonry.  At  night  it  raised 
its  protest  to  the  stars,  a  protest  of 
inutility,  of  an  effort  to  combat  an 
attack  that  never  came ;  but  since  it 
had  been  raised  for  the  defence  of 
England,  Templemore  felt  a  friendly 
warmth  towards  the  shadow  which  its 
great  walls  cast,  and  he  approached  it 
with  a  sense  of  comradeship. 

He  was  at  the  place  of  meeting 
first,  and  had  made  the  entire  circuit 
of  the  walls  twice  before  he  was  aware 
of  a  figure  that  moved  quickly  to- 
wards him.  He  stepped  out  into  the 
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moonlight  and  saluted  it.  Fuller  re- 
turned his  greeting  stolidly  and  stood 
waiting. 

"  Let  us  walk  in  this  direction," 
said  Templemore ;  "  the  wind  strikes 
cold,  and  it  is  as  well  to  keep  the 
blood  moving." 

"  If  we  go  this  way  we  shall  reach 
the  farm  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Precisely  what  I  should  wish.  I 
intended  to  go  there  after  my  inter- 
view with  you;  we  will  go  together." 

"  I  say,"  said  Fuller,  "  that  we  had 
better  settle  our  business  first,  and 
until  then  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
farm  and  walk  towards  Hillbury." 

"  You  are  prejudiced ;  but  as  you 
will.  Towards  Hillbury,  then,  Mr. 
Fuller,  and  let  the  step  be  brisk." 
They  turned  and  paced  together,  while 
Templemore  continued :  "  Now,  my 
dear  Mr.  Fuller,  let  me  be  plain  with 
you.  I  came  down  here  to  see  your 
sister,  and  I  saw  her  last  night.  That 
was  an  accident,  but  a  most  happy 
accident.  I  flatter  myself  that  she 
was  glad  to  see  me ;  the  child  has 
not  learned  the  trick  of  hiding  her 
heart.  I  love  her,  Mr.  Fuller,  very 
dearly,  and  I  have  told  her  so.  She 
asked  me  to  see  you.  This  afternoon 
you  were  not  disposed  (shall  I  say  T) 
to  be  reasonable.  You  were,  perhaps, 
naturally  annoyed  to  hear  about  that 
trifling  matter  of  my  name.  I  assure 
you  that  to-day  I  was  going  to  tell 
your  sister  all  about  it,  and  to  beg  for 
a  forgiveness  which  I  cannot  doubt 
she  would  have  given.  All  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  for  you  to  take 
me  back  with  you  now,  for  she  will 
surely  await  your  return  in  great 
anxiety,  and  allow  me  to  make  my 
explanations  for  myself." 

"  In  answer  to  that  I  have  a  message 
from  my  sister  to  you.  I  was  to  tell 
you  that  she  knew  Mr.  Thorburn,  but 
did  not  know,  and  did  not  wish  to 
see,  the  Earl  of  Templemore ;  and  she 
left  the  rest  in  my  hands." 

Templemore   stopped   in   his   walk, 


stooped  and  picked  up  something 
from  the  ground.  "What  is  this?" 
he  said.  "Ah,  a  piece  of  rope." 

"  Left  here  by  my  shepherds.  The 
men  are  careless ;  I  will  rate  them 
over  it." 

Templemore  walked  on,  trailing  the 
rope  from  his  right  hand.  "  So  she 
gave  you  this  message  for  me  1  What 
did  you  say  to  her  before  you  dragged 
such  words  from  her  1 " 

"  I  said  what  it  was  my  duty  to 
say,  to  warn  her." 

"  You  seem  very  fond  of  that  word 
duty,  Mr.  Fuller.  Did  you  think  it 
your  duty  to  lie  to  her,  to  impeach 
my  honour  before  her,  to  suggest 
what  she  herself  would  never  have 
sullied  her  sweet  mind  by  thinking  of1?" 

"  I  represented  your  position  to  her 
and  the  impossibility  of  any  good 
springing  from  your  presence  here." 

"I  see,  the  old  story.  You  wound 
where  you  should  protect,  and  make  a 
virtue  of  imputing  wicked  motives. 
Sir,  you  have  played  the  fool  instead 
of  the  brother ;  you  have  made  the 
child  unhappy  where  it  was  your 
privilege  to  make  her  glad.  I  am 
ashamed  of  you.  Because  a  man  is 
labelled  with  a  title,  is  he  therefore  a 
devil  and  a  cheat  1  Before  you  pre- 
sume to  advise,  learn  to  be  generous. 
You  have  done  more  harm  to-day  than 
you  can  do  good  in  the  rest  of  your 
life.  Talk  to  me  of  duty — pish  !  " 

The  Earl  of  Templemore  was  ex- 
tremely angry.  A  vision  of  Sue's 
tearful  eyes  made  the  blood  prick  into 
his  face.  John  Fuller,  too,  was  angry  ; 
partly  because  he  clung  to  the  dwind- 
ling conviction  that  he  was  right, 
partly  because  he  feared  he  might  be 
wrong,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
tone  which  Templemore  had  uncon- 
sciously assumed.  They  both  stopped 
short  and  faced  each  other.  The 
castle,  now  half  a  mile  away,  stood 
heavily  against  the  sky-line ;  close 
beside  them  a  strongly  built  shepherd's 
hut  rose  from  the  moonlit  pasture. 
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"  Your  lordship  may  '  pish  '  !  "  said 
Fuller,  "  as  much  as  you  like.  I  stand 
for  my  family,  and  as  good  blood  as 
your  own." 

"As  for,  the  blood,"  said  the  other, 
"  I  grant  you  it's  good  enough.  I  am 
going  to  the  farm  at  once  to  see  her." 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  cried  Fuller. 

"  Prevent  me,  then,"  said  Temple- 
more,  grown  quite  cool  again  and 
turning  his  face  towards  Churchsea. 
Fuller  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  drew  him  back. 

"  So,  so,"  said  Templemore,  softly, 
"  we  will  try  a  fall.  As  you  see,  I 
am  unarmed.  I  am  going  to  the 
farm  ;  you  are  anxious  to  prevent  me. 
Very  good  ;  when  you  are  ready,  we 
will  begin."  He  then  threw  the  rope 
on  the  grass,  measured  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  hut  with  a  careful 
eye,  threw  his  body  forward  and 
closed  with  his  antagonist. 

Fuller  had  the  advantage  in 
strength,  Templemore  in  the  art  and 
resources  of  the  game.  They  swayed 
about  beneath  the  stars  like  fantastic 
shadows ;  the  constellations  whirled 
before  their  eyes.  The  pressure  of 
Fuller's  iron  arms  made  Templemore's 
breath  leave  him  in  heavy  jerks.  The 
steam  of  their  breathing  veiled  them 
in  a  moving  mist.  Templemore,  at  great 
risk,  feigned  a  fall,  which  brought 
him  within  reach  of  the  rope.  Then 
he  stooped  suddenly,  put  all  his 
strength  into  one  throw,  lifted  Fuller 
six  inches  from  the  ground  and  sent 
him  heavily  upon  his  back.  For  a 
moment  he  lay  half  dazed.  Temple- 
more  seized  the  rope,  pinioned  him  dex- 
terously and  securely,  dragged  him  into 
the  hut,  and,  as  he  began  to  stir  again, 
slipped  out  and  jammed  to  the  door. 
"  I  am  going  to  see  your  sister  now 
Mr.  John  Fuller,"  he  said.  "  I  shall 
be  back  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  I 
could  have  done  it  in  an  hour  if  you 
hadn't  winded  me.  Don't  exert  your- 
self to  make  a  noise.  When  I  come 
back  I  shall  come  as  your  friend." 


He  did  not  wait  for  any  answer 
from  his  prisoner,  but  turned  towards 
Churchsea  and  set  out  for  the  farm 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  and  in  the 
most  exalted  spirits.  In  any  other 
circumstances  he  would  have  been 
stopped  a  score  of  times  by  unexpected 
dykes  and  waterways ;  but  he  was  a 
lover,  with  victory  behind  and  the 
prospect  of  victory  before.  He  went 
straight  on,  and  it  happened  that  that 
was  the  only  way.  The  levels  stretched 
about  him  to  right  and  left ;  on  one 
side  the  sea  called,  on  the  other  the 
wind  went  lingeringly,  as  loth  to 
travel  landwards.  The  voices  of  the 
night,  the  eyes  of  stars,  the  infinite 
haunting  sense  of  solitude  moved  him 
not  at  all.  His  goal  was  in  the  eyes  of 
one  girl,  his  rest  in  her  caresses,  the  end 
of  his  life  to  win  her  from  the  world 
of  other  men.  His  temperament, 
happily,  served  him  at  every  point. 
He  recognised  this  as  he  sped  onward, 
and  thanked  the  fates  that  they  had 
made  him  light  of  limb  as  well  as 
light  of  heart. 

He  reached  the  farm,  vaulted  the 
low  wall,  and  crossed  a  flower-bed  to 
the  door.  His  quick  summons  was 
answered  instantly,  and  the  light  foot- 
step told  him  who  it  was  that  came. 
The  lifting  latch  brought  his  heart 
into  his  throat ;  the  open  door  gave 
Sue  into  his  arms. 

"  Where's  John  1 "  she  gasped,  when 
her  lips  were  free,  trying  to  be  firm 
and  indifferent,  but  failing  as  women 
so  sweetly  fail. 

"Mr.  John  Fuller,"  said  Temple- 
more,  "  is  awaiting  my  return  on  the 
marsh.  For  the  present  he  is  safe, 
and,  I  trust,  comfortable.  I  know 
this  room  ;  come  in  here  ;  everything, 
I  see,  is  ready  for  me,  a  little  fire,  a 
good  light,  and  you  !  "  He  closed  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  his  morning 
interview  had  been  conducted,  and 
stood  before  her,  feeding  his  eyes 
upon  her  face.  "  Your  brother,"  he 
went  on  laughingly,  "  gave  me  your 
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very  unkind  message.  I  have  come 
to  hear  it  from  yourself." 

"  It  was  quite  true,"  Sue  said.  "  I 
don't  know  you.  I  knew,  and  liked — " 

"  Liked  ? "  echoed  Templemore. 

"Loved,  then,"  said  Sue,  "Philip 
Thorburn ;  but  you  are  some  one  else. 
I  don't  know  you ;  you  must  go  away, 
— go  away,"  she  repeated,  sobbingly, 
"  and  never  come  to  Churchsea  again." 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  go 
away  and  never  see  you  any  more.  Of 
•course  I  have  come  to  say  good-bye." 

She  looked  at  him  with  wide  and 
startled  eyes.  Her  breast  shook,  her 
hands  were  pressed  together  before  her 
gray  gown.  "Yes,  "she  said;  "good-bye." 

Templemore  laughed  aloud  and  took 
her  face  between  his  hands.  "  Look 
at  me,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  me  that  you 
do  not  love  me.  You  told  me  to  come 
to  you  to-day,  and  when  you  could  see 
me  your  answer  would  be  ready.  I 
am  here,  not  to  say  good-bye,  little 
one,  but  to  ask  you  to  be  my  wife. 
Your  brother,  Mr.  John  Fuller  (I 
speak  with  all  respect),  presumed  to 
doubt  my  honour.  For  that  crime  he 
is  a  prisoner ;  if  you  wish  him  to  be 
released,  give  me  your  promise." 

"  You  have  hurt  John,"  she  cried, 
"  and  he  was  only  doing  what  he  thought 
was  right  !  " 

"  John  is  quite  safe.  As  a  brother- 
in-law  he  may  be  well  enough  ;  as  your 
brother  only  he  lacks  discretion.  Sue, 
my  dear,  dear  girl,  I  offer  you  all  I 
have  ;  be  my  wife." 

"  But  you  are  a  lord  !  "  she  said. 
*'  How  could  I  marry  a  lord  ? " 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  but  as  to 
marriage,  lords  marry  precisely  as  other 
men." 

"  But  I  could  never,  never  do  it !  " 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  live  in 
London  more  than  a  few  weeks  in  the 
year.  We  will  live  here  if  you  wish 
it.  It  will  be  cheaper,  and  though 
my  name  is  rich,  my  estates  are  very 
lean.  I  dare  say,  Sue,  that  your  father 
has  more  than  I." 


"Oh,  dear,"  said  Sue,  "I  thought 
lords  were  always  very  rich  and 
proud." 

"  There  is  a  tradition  to  that  effect. 
They  are  sometimes  proud  of  their 
wives  ;  I  wish  to  be  proud  of  mine." 

Sue  pondered,  but  as  Templemore's 
arm  was  about  her,  we  may  assume 
that  her  knitted  brows  did  not  cover 
any  very  earnest  thought.  "  If  John," 
she  said,  "  consents,  perhaps  I  will 
marry  you,  Philip.  Where  is  John  1 " 

"  At  present,  unless  he  has  escaped, 
which  I  think  unlikely,  he  is  tied  up 
in  a  shepherd's  hut  two  miles  away." 

"  Did  you  tie  him  up  1 "  she  asked 
reproachfully. 

"  It  was  my  only  chance,  Sue.  Shall 
I  bring  him  to  you,  and  tell  him  on 
the  way  that  you  have  promised  to  be 
my  wife  1 " 

"  If  you  bring  him  quite  safe  and 
sound  you  may  tell  him  what  you  like. 
Oh,  go  to  him  at  once." 

"But  your  father1?"  said  Temple- 
more,  pausing  as  he  turned  to  go. 

"  My  father,"  said  Sue,  "  will  agree 
to  whatever  John  says." 

"Mr.  John  Fuller,"  said  Temple- 
more,  re turning  for  a  kiss,  "is  a  man 
of  character  ;  his  temper  will  have  had 
time  to  cool.  I  shall  see  you  once 
more  to-night.  You  must  see  your 
brother  safe  before  you  go  to  bed." 

Templemore  took  his  way  across 
the  plain  again.  It  seemed  that  the 
keen  air,  the  jewelled  sky,  the  grass 
beneath  his  feet,  existed  only  for  him 
and  Sue.  His  dominion  became  un- 
limited ;  his  estate  of  love  was  fence- 
less, without  bounds,  wider  than  the 
world.  As  he  neared  the  hut  he  broke 
into  a  song,  which  rang  out  over  that 
level  land  as  clear  as  bells — 

My  love,  oh,  she  is  bonny  as  the  blossom 
on  the  thorn, 

Sing,  heigh  and  ho,  for  her  eyes  ; 
And  all  the  wild  wood   budded  in  the 
hour  that  she  was  born, 

Sing,  heigh  and  ho,  for  her  eyes. 

No  sound  came  from  the  hut. 
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My  love,  oh,  she  is  tender,  and  my  love, 
oh,  she  is  kind, 

Sing,  heigh  and  ho,  for  her  heart ; 
And  when  she  bids  me  follow  I  leave  all 
the  world  behind, 
Sing,  fieifjh  and  ho,  for  her  heart. 

He  hammered  upon  the  door.  "  Are 
you  within,  Mr.  Fuller  ? "  he  cried. 

There  was  still  no  answer,  so  Tem- 
plemore  threw  himself  against  the 
door,  which  he  had  jammed  so  firmly 
that  it  only  yielded  with  a  split- 
ting of  timber.  A  dim  figure  was 
heaving  itself  up  with  difficulty  in  a 
corner.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  Temple- 
more,  "  that  you  have  been  asleep  1 " 

"  There  was  nothing  else  to  do," 
said  Fuller ;  "  you  won  fairly,  and  I 
was  tired." 

Templemore  cut  his  bonds  and  re- 
leased him.  "  If  you  wish  to  try 
another  fall,"  he  said,  "  I'm  at  your 
service.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
quarrel  about  now  ;  even  you  will 
believe  in  my  honour.  Sue  has  pro- 
mised to  be  my  wife  on  the  condition 
that  I  return  you  safely  to  her  keeping. 
The  only  thing  you  can  urge  against 
me  is  my  unfortunate  title ;  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  try  to  live  it  down." 

"  If  this  is  so,"  said  Fuller,  shaking 
himself,  "  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I've 
done  my  duty." 

"  Admirably,"  said  Templemore ; 
"  let  us  hasten  back." 

They  set  out  together  and  Tem- 
plemore took  Fuller,  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner, by  the  arm.  "  Did  you,"  he 
asked,  "  really  think  I  was  a  villain  1 " 

11  Yes, — until  I  saAv  you.  Then  I 
was  not  sure." 

'  You  are  convinced  now  that  you 
were  wrong  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  wish  my  sister  had 
made  a  lower  choice." 

"  Be  comforted  for  that  by  thinking 
that  I  could  not  have  made  a  higher 
one.  I  respect  you,  Mr.  Fuller." 

Sue  was  waiting  for  them.     To  be 


truthful,  she  had  had  small  fear  for 
her  brother's  safety,  but  she  met  him 
as  one  restored  from  deadly  peril. 
Templemore  stood  aside  till  the  comedy 
was  over.  Then  he  said  : 

"  I  beg  you  to  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow at  the  Dolphin,  Mr.  Fuller. 
The  landlord  is  a  fool,  but  he  has  ex- 
cellent cellars.  We  will  arrange 
matters  over  a  bottle." 

Sue  saw  him  to  the  door,  and  stood 
with  him  in  the  midst  of  spring  odours 
and  the  midnight  hush.  She  put  her 
arms  about  his  neck  and  laid  her  cheek 
softly  against  his.  "  I  am  so  happy," 
she  said,  "  so  happy,  But  how  can  I 
love  you  enough  1  I  feel  so  little  ;  I 
wish  you  were  not  a  lord." 

"  My  dearest  child,"  he  answered, 
"  thank  God  you  know  so  little  of  the 
world,  and  we  will  be  careful  that  the 
world  does  not  know  much  of  you. 
'Tis  I  who  have  to  learn  ;  I  shall  sit 
at  the  feet,  always,  of  the  Countess  of 
Templemore." 

They  stood  silently,  Sue  lost  in 
wonder  at  the  happiness  that  thrilled 
her  from  the  mere  contact  of  hand  and 
hand,  and  growing  at  every  beat  of 
her  pulse  more  conscious  of  the 
amazing  beauty  of  the  world.  Pre- 
sently she  realised  that  Templemore 
was  shaking  with  secret  laughter. 
"Oh,"  said  she  wistfully,  "why  do 
you  laugh  1 " 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Templemore, 
stroking  her  hair,  "  I  was  thinking  of 
your  brother's  wonderful  use  of  oppor- 
tunity. To  sleep  under  such  con- 
ditions ! " 

"  He  is  very  good,"  said  Sue. 

"  He  is  admirable,"  laughed  Tem- 
plemore. Then  the  mirth  faded  from 
his  face  and  heart,  and  he  stooped 
down  to  Sue  with  every  instinct  of  his 
blood  and  race  turned  to  a  throbbing 
tenderness  for  her.  "  Good-night,  little 
one,"  he  said  ;  "  God  keep  you  !  " 
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OXE  scorching  July  afternoon  we 
were  lounging  beneath  the  awnings  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Steamer  Loanda,  as 
that  vessel  churned  her  way  up  the 
muddy  Warri  creek,  one  of  the  maze 
of  tangled  waterways  intersecting  the 
delta  of  the  Niger.  The  yellow  water 
flamed  around  us  like  a  sheet  of  molten 
brass  :  the  very  palm  fronds  seemed 
limp  with  heat ;  and  every  beverage 
became  lukewarm  on  its  passage  from 
the  ice-chest  to  the  thirsty  lip.  On 
either  side  were  wastes  of  mangrove 
swamps,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  broken  here  and  there 
by  the  raw  green  of  the  palm  trees. 
The  atmosphere  was  that  of  the  Niger 
delta,  dense  and  steamy,  with  some- 
thing in  it  besides  the  heat  which 
seemed  to  sap  the  energy  of  the 
European. 

At  last,  as  the  steamer  swung  round 
a  bend,  scaring  flocks  of  screaming 
parrots  by  the  roar  of  the  mail-gun, 
the  Warri  station  came  in  sight.  This, 
as  perhaps  the  finest  Government  post 
on  the  Oil  Rivers  save  Calabar,  seems 
to  merit  a  description.  Be}rond  a 
steep  bank  of  firm  earth,  for  here  was 
dry  land,  lay  a  clearing  hewn  out  of 
the  dense  cottonwood  forest.  In  the 
centre  of  this  rose  a  handsome  wooden 
house,  built,  as  usual  in  the  Niger 
country,  on  piles,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
escaping  the  malaria,  surrounded  by 
a  wide  verandah  and  roofed  with  gal- 
vanised iron.  On  either  side  lay  a 
few  straggling  factories,  the  long 
whitewashed  sheds  flashing  back  an 
intolerable  glare,  until  the  tired  eyes 
were  glad  to  turn  again  towards 
the  green  shade  of  the  forest.  Such 
is  Warri,  and  every  West  African 


outpost,  from  Lagos  to  Cameroons, 
more  or  less  resembles  it. 

When  the  Loanda  was  moored  to 
the  rickety  wharf  we  went  ashore 
in  search  of  Major  Crawford,1  who 
ruled  that  district  at  the  head  of  a 
few  Yoruba  black  troops.  There  was 
a  machine  gun  at  either  corner  of  the 
Residency,  and  two  Yoruba  soldiers, 
tall  athletic  fellows  who,  like  the 
Haussa  men,  have  some  of  the  Arab 
blood  of  the  north  in  their  veins, 
paced  to  and  fro  beneath  the  ver- 
andah. Behind  them  lay  a  group 
of  literally  naked  savages,  squatting 
on  the  ground  in  the  fierce  glare  of 
the  sun,  and  with  easy-going  African 
philosophy  waiting  their  trial  for  wife- 
stealing,  firing  on  peaceful  traders, 
and  similar  misdemeanours. 

"  Major  inside  court,  sah,"  said  the 
big  Mahomedan  soldier,  and  we  en- 
tered the  room.  It  was  a  curious 
scene.  The  hall  below  the  house 
proper  was  packed  with  a  mass  of 
naked  black  humanity,  oily  and  per- 
spiring ;  and  though  every  door  and 
window  had  been  opened,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  awful.  A  soldierly  man, 
with  the  stamp  of  the  West  Coast 
upon  him  (there  is  no  mistaking 
any  one  who  has  lived  long  in 
the  feverland),  was  seated  with  a 
weary  face  at  the  end  of  the  hall. 
A  doubtful  case  of  ambush  and  murder 
was  being  tried,  and  the  officer  leaned 
forward  a  little  as  the  black  interpre- 
ter examined  a  witness.  When  he 
saw  us  he  beckoned  us  forward,  and 
said,  in  reference  to  a  request  on  a 
former  visit,  that  we  might  stay  and 

1  The  late  Major  Copland-Crawford,  D.S.O., 
who  perished  in  the  recent  massacre  at  Benin. 
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hear  the  cases,  if  we  cared.  Our  com- 
panion made  some  remark  about  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  went 
hurriedly  out  into  the  open  air,  but 
we  called  up  our  courage  and  remained. 
The  natives  before  us  were  chiefly 
clad  in  blue  tattoo,  and  wore  their 
hair  knitted  up  into  fantastic  plaits. 
They  were  men  of  great  stature  and 
breadth  of  shoulders,  wonderfully  mus- 
cular, for  all  the  Niger  tribes  practi- 
cally live  with  the  paddle  in  their 
hands,  the  creeks  being  the  only  roads. 
Some  had  been  arrested  by  the  Yoruba 
patrol,  and  some  had  been  sent  down 
voluntarily  by  their  own  headmen,  to 
be  tried  according  to  the  justice  of 
the  white  men.  Stealing  wives  or 
slaves,  adulterating  palm-oil,  and  parti- 
cipating in  abominable  Fetish  rites  were 
the  principal  offences  ;  and  the  Major 
listened  with  infinite  patience  to  cases 
which  would  have  tested  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon.  Witness  after  witness 
contradicted  one  another,  for  few  races 
can  lie  like  the  West  African  when 
he  makes  up  his  mind  to  it ;  and  still 
the  Major  examined  carefully  into 
each  minute  detail,  in  spite  of  the 
sweltering  heat  and  fetid  air,  while  the 
Yorubas  stood  grimly  on  guard  with 
their  rifles  in  their  hands. 

At  last  the  court  was  dismissed  for 
the  day,  and  when  darkness  settled 
down  and  the  fever-mist  crept  out  of 
the  forest  and  spread  its  ghostly  trails 
across  the  river,  we  sat  out  upon  the 
wide  verandah,  and  the  Major  dis- 
coursed upon  the  comparative  de- 
merits of  the  climates  of  India  and 
Africa.  It  is  a  melancholy  coinci- 
dence, but  nevertheless  a  fact,  as  a 
certain  surgeon  in  the  African  mail- 
boats  may  remember,  if  the  fever  has 
still  spared  him,  that  the  last  words 
Major  Crawford  said  to  us  were  these, 
as  nearly  as  the  writer  can  remember  : 
"  India  is  bad,  but  with  care  a  strong 
man  may  live  even  in  a  very  un- 
healthy jungle.  Here  no  man  must 
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expect  to  live  long ;  life  is  very  un- 
certain." It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  here  that  there  were  few  British 
officers  from  Gambia  to  Niger  so  uni- 
versally esteemed  as  Major  Crawford. 
He  was  marked  by  a  courtly  con- 
sideration for  every  one  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  though  the  bush- 
tribes  found  his  hand  heavy  if  they 
provoked  him  too  far.  The  writer 
remembers  a  time  when  the  Major 
had  a  despatch  to  send  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  in  order  to  save  delaying 
the  mail-steamer,  he  came  off  to  it  in 
a  small  canoe.  He  would  not  allow 
us  to  lower  the  accommodation-ladder, 
but  seizing  a  line  scrambled  up  the 
steamer's  side  till  his  despatch  could 
be  handed  on  board.  A  trader's  clerk 
from  a  third-rate  factory  would  have 
required  a  gig  and  six  hands  to  bring 
him  off:  a  black  official  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Customs  would  have  gasped  at 
the  idea  of  such  a  lack  of  ceremony ; 
and  yet  the  holder  of  the  Distinguished 
Service  Order  was  pleased  to  do  what 
he  could  to  save  trouble  to  strangers. 

At  dawn  next  morning  the  Loanda 
resumed  her  journey  and  steamed 
away  through  the  creeks.  That  was 
the  last  the  writer  saw  of  Warri,  and 
he  has  no  desire  to  see  it  again ;  the 
germs  of  the  African  fever  periodically 
stir  within  him  even  now.  As  a  thin 
skeleton  of  a  trader  who  went  home 
with  us  said  :  "  I  came  here  fourteen 
stone,  and  look  at  me  now ;  it's  a 
ghastly  place." 

When  darkness  came  again  we 
dropped  anchor  in  the  centre  of  a 
narrow  creek,  and  the  big  steamer 
(four  thousand  tons  she  was)  floated 
motionless  with  the  muddy  river 
gurgling  against  her  bows.  It  was 
too  hot  to  play  cards  in  the  smoking- 
room  :  the  heat  and  the  mosquitoes 
made  sleep  in  our  stifling,  cockroach- 
haunted  berths  out  of  the  question ; 
and  we  sat  on  deck  while  the  long 
dark  hours  dragged  by.  A  damp  mist 
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hid  the  surface  of  the  creek,  though 
the   wall   of   sombre   forest   rose   dim 
and  shadowy  above  it,  while  from  out 
of     the     darkness    came    the    hoarse 
croaking  of  storks  wading   along  the 
edge  of    the  mud.      At   intervals    an 
alligator   splashed   noisily  among  the 
mangrove  roots,  or  a  leopard  howled 
somewhere  afar  off  on  firmer  ground ; 
then    there   would    be    silence    for    a 
space,  and  half  choked  with  heat  and 
the  foul  emanations  of  the  swamps  we 
longed  for  the  cool  air  of  dawn. 

With  the  first  of  the  daylight  we 
were  off  again,  steaming  six  knots  an 
hour  towards  Benin,  through  what 
must  surely  be  one  of  the  strangest 
countries  on  earth.  The  dingy  foliage 
of  the  mangroves  spread  far  out  across 
the  winding  creek,  brushing  the 
steamer's  side  as  she  passed,  while 
beneath  the  arched  roots,  which  re- 
sembled the  tentacles  of  a  crawling 
octopus,  were  fathomless  depths  of 
foul  slime  or  banks  of  festering  mud, 
alive  with  loathsome  scaly  things  that 
swam  or  crawled.  Water,  mud,  and 
trees  everywhere,  and  nothing  else. 
Then  at  intervals  we  steamed  by  strips 
of  firm  earth,  where  lordly  cotton- 
woods  and  feathery  oil-palms  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  mangroves.  Trail- 
ing plants  of  many  hues  hung  in  fes- 
toons from  the  massive  branches,  and 
the  ground  beneath  their  feet  was 
carpeted  with  clusters  of  the  fragrant 
African  lilies,  whose  flowers  only  unfold 
at  night,  among  which  could  be  seen 
the  crimson-spiked  leaves  of  the  pine- 
apple. Here  the  tropical  forest  was 
royally  beautiful ;  but  it  was  a  de- 
ceitful beauty,  for  death  or  sickness 
lurked  in  every  breath  of  its  scented 
air,  and  the  germs  of  fever  mingled 
with  the  odours  of  many  spices. 

Beyond  a  few  flocks  of  frightened 
parrots,  or  an  occasional  alligator, 
neither  beast,  nor  bird,  nor  reptile 
was  visible,  for  the  wild  creatures  of 
the  African  forest  invariably  lie  fast 


in  their  lairs  by  day,  and  only  seek 
their  prey  at  night.  Of  men,  how- 
ever, there  were  plenty.  Canoe  after 
canoe  passed  us,  varying  from  forty 
feet  to  ten.  in  length.  The  former  are 
unwieldy  craft,  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  cottonwood  log,  and  loaded 
down  to  the  last  inch  with  greasy 
kernels  or  palm-oil.  In  the  bows  a 
number  of  naked  slaves,  frequently 
women,  plied  the  quaintly  carved 
Benin  paddles.  The  word  slaves  is 
used  advisedly,  for  although  this  is 
British  territory,  domestic  slavery  is 
everywhere  common.  Parents  freely 
sell  their  children,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  wives 
some  of  the  white  traders  have  pur- 
chased at  £5  a  head.  The  waist  of 
the  craft  is  piled  high  with  cargo,  and 
under  an  awning  aft  the  headman- 
trader  lies  in  state.  He  generally 
affects  a  striped  flannel  jacket  and 
battered  silk  hat,  when  he  looks  gro- 
tesque ;  but  occasionally  he  appears 
in  his  native  nudity,  and  then  he  is 
statuesque  and  antique.  Let  any 
athlete  or  anatomist  view  one  of  these 
Niger-men,  and  he  will  confess  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  finer  speci- 
men of  physical  humanity.  Of  his 
mental  capacity,  however,  so  much 
cannot  be  said,  though  white  traders 
have  discovered  that  to  take  the 
bushman  in  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems. 
Almost  invariably  a  guard  of  half  a 
dozen  big  warriors,  armed  with  sharp 
matchets  and  flintlock  guns,  occupy 
the  stern,  where  two  women  crouch 
around  a  fire  preparing  some  glutinous 
mess  of  food. 

The  arms  are  for  use,  not  display. 
Every  petty  chief,  who  possesses  a 
village  bordering  on  a  trade- river, 
levies  a  heavy  toll  on  all  canoes 
passing  through  his  dominions.  This 
is  winked  at ;  but  occasionally,  if  there 
are  few  Yoruba  troops  in  the  locality, 
or  the  nearest  official  of  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate  is  down  with  fever. 
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it  happens  that  the  canoes  which  enter 
that  creek  never  come  out  at  all,  and 
the  incoming  boats  meet  mutilated 
corpses  drifting  down  towards  Forcados 
bar.  When  this  happens,  if  the  officer 
recovers  (which  is  not  always  the 
case),  a  notice  is  sent  to  the  offender 
that  he  is  fined  much  oil.  Sometimes 
he  pays  the  fine  and  reforms,  and 
sometimes  he  sends  back  an  insulting 
message,  defying  the  Queen's  men  to 
reach  him.  Then  a  score  of  Yorubas 
and  an  armed  launch  are  sent  up ; 
the  town  is  burned,  and  for  a  time 
peace  ensues.  Then  the  trouble  begins 
again,  and  so  the  weary  round  goes  on. 

Many  of  the  canoes,  however,  were 
smaller,  and  as  they  scuttled  away 
among  the  mangroves  at  the  steamer's 
approach,  we  caught  sight  of  the  un- 
mistakable green  gin-cases.  The 
crews  were  probably  smugglers,  en- 
gaged in  the  profitable  business  of 
running  poisonous  potato  spirit,  which 
costs  about  twopence-halfpenny  the 
quart  in  Hamburg,  from  the  territory 
of  the  Protectorate  into  the  domains 
of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  where 
the  duty  is  higher.  It  is  a  profitable 
but  hazardous  undertaking,  for  the 
armed  launches  of  the  Company  patrol 
the  creeks,  and  very  ready  justice  is 
meted  out  on  the  Niger.  The  officials 
of  the  great  Corporation  which  rules 
many  thousands  of  negroes  are  very 
reticent,  but  shots  are  frequently 
heard,  and  the  natives  say  they  are 
fired  on  first  and  questioned  after- 
wards, if  there  is  anything  suspicious 
about  them.  It  is  not  wise  to  place 
much  credence  in  rumours,  especially 
in  Africa,  but  there  are  stories  told 
of  several  dark  tragedies  in  the  creeks 
where  innocent  men  have  been  shot  on 
sight. 

Some  of  the  lighter  craft  were 
paddled  by  women  only,  and  here,  as 
in  other  uncivilised  parts  of  the  world, 
the  writer  noticed  that  whereas  the 
men,  with  the  exception  of  their  faces, 


were  fine  specimens  of  humanity,  the 
women  could  only  be  described  as 
repulsive.  It  is  so  with  most  savage 
races,  though  there  are  women  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Fantis,  in  whose  veins 
some  of  the  blood  of  the  old  Dutch 
settlers  still  runs,  who  are  almost 
handsome.  As  a  rule  they  carried  a 
woolly-haired  infant  slung  behind 
their  shoulders  in  a  strip  of  palm- 
net  ;  why  they  do  not  lay  them  down 
does  not  appear,  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  writer  never  heard 
an  African  baby  cry.  One  and  all 
the  canoes  carried  palm-oil,  and  as 
this  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  Niger 
mouths,  and  the  inducement  which 
leads  many  white  men  to  enter  this 
fever-haunted  region,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion is  perhaps  permissible.  The 
palm-nuts  grow  in  rows  beneath  the 
main  rib  of  the  feathery  fronds.  In 
appearance  and  size  they  are  not 
unlike  a  yellow  plum  with  a  dash  of 
crimson  on  one  side.  Beneath  a  thin 
skin  lies  a  layer  of  yellow  grease 
mingled  with  fibre,  which  is  scraped 
off  by  the  natives,  and  when  the 
fibre  has  been  picked  out  it  is  packed 
in  calabashes  for  sale  to  the  factories. 
There  is  no  other  preparation,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  fragrant 
sticky  paste  is  shipped  to  Liverpool, 
and  there  are  many  processes  of 
manufacture  in  which  its  use  is  indis- 
pensable. A  hard  nut  remains,  which 
is  cracked  and  the  inside  kernel,  a 
little  oily  thing  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  is  also  shipped  in  vast 
quantities  to  Great  Britain,  Hamburg, 
and  Antwerp,  where  a  thinner  oil  is 
pressed  out,  though  the  outer  layer  is 
the  best. 

However,  all  this  brings  us  no 
nearer  Benin.  It  was  again  after- 
noon when  we  passed  a  large  native 
village.  The  aromatic  odour  of  burn- 
ing wood  warned  us  of  its  vicinity, 
and  presently  we  caught  sight  of  the 
many  rows  of  huts  composed  of  sun- 
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dried  mud  and  thatched  with  palm 
leaves  nestling  beneath  a  semi-circle 
of  stately  trees.  On  the  outskirts 
the  pale  green  of  the  banana  leaves 
contrasted  sharply  with  the  dark 
foliage  of  oranges  and  limes,  and  the 
scent  of  the  white  blossoms  was  heavy 
in  the  air.  A  bare  stretch  of  sun- 
scorched,  hard  trodden  earth  lay  in 
front  of  the  huts,  the  palaver-square, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
sacred  Ju-Ju  tree. 

Now  there  are  endless  devils  known 
to  the  West  African,  of  whom  Amalaku, 
the  water-spirit,  is  the  chief  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  along  three  thousand 
miles  of  coast,  from  Gambia  to  Congo, 
although  the  races  and  languages 
differ  widely  from  one  another,  every 
negro  trembles  before  the  power  of 
the  Ju-Ju.  The  Fetish  priests  may 
be  an  evil  lot,  and  they  are  certainly 
expert  poisoners,  but  men  whom  the 
fever  has  spared  to  live  long  in  the 
land  say  that  they  are  by  no  means 
altogether  ignorant  impostors.  The 
craft  is  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  and  a  Feddah,  or  Ju-Ju  man,  is 
set  apart  at  a  very  early  age  and  care- 
fully trained  in  the  knowledge  of 
every  herb  which  may  be  used  to  kill 
or  cure  (most  often  the  former)  and 
in  occult  lore.  It  is  certain  that  they 
can  do  things  which  an  ordinary 
European  can  find  no  explanation  of, 
and  the  true  Feddah  is  cosmopolitan. 
He  may  travel  into  the  lands  of  a 
race  knowing  not  hi,:  language,  and 
no  man  dare  disobey  his  will.  There 
are  many  curious  tales,  and  some 
ghastly  ones,  told  about  them  on  the 
Oil  Rivers  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
true ;  but  white  men  who  have  been 
long  in  Africa  do  not  care  to  provoke 
the  Feddah  unadvisedly.  It  is  certain 
they  can  administer  poison  so  skilfully 
that  its  presence  cannot  be  detected 
by  analysis,  and  yet  the  victim  slowly 
dies.  The  writer  once  travelled  home 
with  two  officers  from  Lagos,  both  very 


ill,  and  a  clever  surgeon  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Government  said  :  "  I  cannot 
diagnose  this  case ;  I  feel  sure  they 
have  been  poisoned,  and  yet  I  can  find 
absolutely  no  trace  of  it." 

The  village  once  passed  we  steamed 
out  upon  a  wide,  lake-like  reach  of 
water,  and  the  white  factories  of 
Benin  rose  to  view.  Opposite  us  lay 
the  road  cut  through  the  forest  when 
Bluejackets  and  Marines,  aided  by  the 
Yoruba  soldiers  of  the  Niger  Protec- 
torate, destroyed  the  stockade  of  the 
river-pirate  Nana,  who,  thinking  him- 
self secure  among  the  quaking  swamps, 
mocked  the  Government  and  blocked 
the  trade-routes.  The  road  is  marked 
by  a  belt  of  smaller  timber. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  Loanda  was 
moored  to  a  shaking  wharf  at  the 
leading  factory.  If  there  is  a  more 
dismal  spot  than  New  Benin  it  must 
be  very  hard  to  find.  A  foul  swamp 
borders  the  river  for  miles,  and  on 
this  enough  sand,  brought  from  the 
distant  bar  in  canoes,  has  been  piled 
to  permit  of  the  erection  of  the  trader's 
houses  and  oil-sheds.  In  front  lies 
the  turbid  river,  and  behind  a  deso- 
lation of  mangroves  rising  out  of 
festering  mud,  breeding  fever  and 
sudden  death.  The  factories  lie  half 
a  mile  apart,  and  in  each  two  or  three 
sickly  white  men  pass  the  dreariest  of 
lives.  There  is  barely  sufficient  sand 
about  them  to  hold  the  Agent's  house, 
oil  and  salt  sheds,  and  beyond  the 
piles  which  bind  the  whole  together 
lies  the  oozy  swamp.  The  place  is 
infested  with  burrowing  crabs,  which 
undermine  the  ground  to  such  an 
extent  that  canoes  are  continually 
carrying  sand  to  repair  their  ravages. 
The  trader's  work  begins  early.  At 
six  he  is  up  and  about,  to  start 
the  brawny  Accra  coopers  at  work 
upon  the  oil -barrels.  Afterwards 
the  store  is  opened,  and  a  swarm 
of  negro  dealers,  who  have  brought 
down  oil  or  kernels,  flock  in  to  make 
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their  purchases.  Little  looking- 
glasses,  villainous  trade-powder, 
bottles  of  hair-oil  and  pomade  (for 
what  purpose  no  one  knows),  old 
silk  hats,  and  cast-off  European 
garments,  are  always  in  demand, 
and  the  business  is  carried  on 
amid  a  babel  of  disputing  voices. 
The  larger  traders,  however,  generally 
take  gin  or  salt  in  return  for  their 
vouchers,  and  the  latter  article  is 
shipped  in  immense  quantities  to  the 
Niger.  From  thence  it  is  carried  in 
canoes  and  upon  the  heads  of  slave 
women  (the  favourite  means  of  transit 
in  West  Africa)  through  forests  in 
which  the  foot  of  white  men  has  never 
been  set,  and  across  the  hot  sand 
beyond,  until  it  sometimes  reaches 
Southern  Fezzan,  for  distance  is 
apparently  no  object  to  the  African. 
After  leaving  the  factories  the  salt 
is  packed  in  long  mat  cylinders,  and 
as  it  passes  through  his  dominions 
each  sable  potentate  cuts  off  an  inch, 
so  that  the  quantity  which  reaches  the 
final  consumer  is  small  and  precious. 
The  ways  of  the  Soudan  trade  are 
still  to  a  great  extent  unknown  to 
white  men,  for  the  powers  ruling  in 
that  wild  region  allow  neither  trader 
nor  explorer  to  pass  their  boundaries. 
When  darkness  comes  (at  six  o'clock 
all  the  year  round)  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  any  recreation  for  the  un- 
fortunate agents.  The  river  lies  in 
front,  and  a  bottomless  quagmire 
behind ;  and  the  evening  is  passed 
grumbling  at  the  mosquitoes  and 
smoking  on  the  broad  verandah. 
Half  their  time,  however,  they  are 
down  with  fever.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  this  settlement  could  offer  but 
feeble  resistance  to  a  raid,  each  factory 
being  isolated.  Should  the  King  of 
Benin  (Old  Benin)  lead  his  warriors 
down  the  river  every  trade-shed 
would  be  looted.  However,  as  the 
Nimbi  men  found  to  their  cost  at 
Akassa,  it  is  very  hard  work  to  anni- 


hilate determined  Europeans  crouch- 
ing behind  saltbag  redoubts  with 
repeating  rifles  in  their  hands. 

So  much  for  the  traders.  There 
is,  however,  one  Englishman  at  New 
Benin  who  does  not  trade.  He  is  the 
Acting-Consul,  and  occupies  a  station 
on  the  river-bank  with  a  handful  of 
black  soldiers,  Yorubas  or  Egbas, 
from  Lagos  colony.  The  Consulate 
is  defended  by  neither  wall  nor 
stockade  and  could  only  be  held 
against  a  rush  by  personal  skill  and 
valour.  The  last  time  the  writer  was 
there  he  was  shown  a  pair  of  splendid 
tusks,  which  had  been  given  the 
British  officer  by  way  of  dash  when  he 
paid  a  diplomatic  visit  to  the  King  of 
Benin.1  When  asked  to  make  a  trad- 
ing treaty  that  monarch  replied,  and 
the  words  were  given  the  writer  by 
one  present:  "I  have  allowed  the 
white  Queen  to  place  four  small 
factories  at  the  mouth  of  my  river ; 
but  I  am  always  King  of  Benin,  and 
the  next  white  man  who  enters  my 
creeks  will  be  shot." 

Old  Benin  is  a  city  stained  with 
blood,  and  a  place  of  unmentionable 
Fetish  cruelties.  The  writer  has  not 
been  there,  but  he  has  been  within 
forty  miles  of  it,  and  carefully  gleaned 
what  information  he  could  from  two 
white  traders  who  once  entered  its 
gates,  and  also  from  many  natives. 
It  is  probable  that  only  some  half- 
dozen  Europeans  have  ever  been 
inside  it.  There  are  many  extra- 
ordinary tales  told  about  this  place, 
but  it  is  generally  believed  to  contain 
a  great  wealth  of  ivory.  The  natives 
say  that  every  king  of  Benin  is  com- 
pelled by  the  Ju-Ju  priests  to  store  so 
much  ivory,  which  may  not  be  sold,  as 
a  propitiation  to  the  wood-devils,  whose 
name  is  legion.  One  white  trader, 
who  had  been  there,  assured  the 

1  No  bargain  is  concluded  in  West  Africa, 
or  diplomatic  visits  made,  without  the  ex- 
change of  presents  termed  dash. 
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writer  that  he  saw  solid  fences  of  fine 
ivory  worth  ,£1,400  a  ton.  Even 
allowing  a  large  margin  for  imagina- 
tion there  is  evidently  much  treasure 
in  Benin.  Every  kind  of  horrible 
cruelty  seems  prevalent ;  human  sacri- 
fice is  rife,  and  slaves  are  buried  alive 
under  the  foundations  of  each  new 
house.  At  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  many  mutilated,  and  sometimes 
headless  corpses,  float  down  the  rivers 
with  the  ebb  tide ;  a  grim  hint  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  bush.  Cruci- 
fixion seems  to  be  a  favourite  mode 
of  execution,  only  that  instead  of  using 
nails  the  victims  are  lashed  to  the 
trees.  But  the  imagination  of  the 
daily  press  has  already  supplied  the 
public  with  sufficient  horrors,  and  this 
side  of  the  subject  is  not  an  attrac- 
tive one. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
while  the  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Benin  are  heathen  and  rank  savages, 
when  once  his  territory  is  passed  the 
negroes  are  tinged  with  the  semi- 
civilisation  of  the  Arabs,  and  have  a 
little  of  the  northern  blood  in  their 
veins.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  telling 
them  at  a  glance  from  the  bushmen  of 
the  coast ;  the  one  is  a  savage ;  the 
other  is  something  better. 

Further  north  again,  there  are  great 
Mahomeclan  sultanates  with  walled 
cities  and  well  drilled  regular  armies 
in  addition  to  an  organised  trade, 
chiefly  in  slaves.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  hostile  expedition 
ascending  the  Niger  would  not  be  met 
by  savage  foes,  except  in  the  coast 
swamps,  but  would  have  to  contend 
with  formidable  powers  directed  by 
men  who  are  half-Arab,  and  are  the 
equal  of  the  European  in  many  things. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 


the  King  of  Benin.  He  is  merely  a 
blood-thirsty  savage ;  but  the  Niger 
Coast  Protectorate  may  possibly  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  bring  him  to 
order.  First  of  all  it  will  be  necessary 
to  send  the  troops  up  the  tangled 
waterways  of  the  swamps  in  boats, 
and  the  bushrnan  has  a  simple  device 
for  hampering  the  passage  of  a  flotilla. 
It  is  forbidden  to  sell  to  the  negroes 
any  fire-arm  but  a  flint-lock  gun,  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  every  headman  pos- 
sesses a  small  cast-iron  cannon  or  two, 
and  some  even  fairly  heavy  pieces  of 
artillery, — how  obtained  the  officers 
of  Government  would  give  much  to 
learn.  One  of  these  is  lashed  to  a 
heavy  trunk  and  hidden  among  the 
dense  foliage  overhanging  a  narrow 
creek.  The  naked  gunner  practises 
until  he  can  make  certain  of  hitting 
a  moored  log  every  time  ;  then  the 
gun  is  wedged  immovable  and  a 
wand,  or  some  other  easily  con- 
cealed mark,  set  up  on  the  opposite 
bank.  When  the  foe  is  expected  the 
bushmen  crouch  round  the  unseen 
gun,  and  the  moment  the  flotilla  lines 
itself  between  the  muzzle  and  wand  a 
load  of  nails  and  old  glass  is  fired  into 
it.  This  device  was  used  with  terrible 
success  by  the  Brassmen  against  our 
expedition  sent  to  punish  them  after 
the  sack  of  Akassa,  and  Major  Craw- 
ford, among  many  other  casualties,  was 
badly  wounded.  Another  favourite 
device  on  the  Oil  Rivers  is  to  moor  a 
boom  of  logs  across  a  creek,  and  while 
the  crews  are  busy  loosing  the  obstacle 
to  fire  a  murderous  volley  into  them 
from  an  ambush  on  the  banks.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  power  of  the 
tyrant  will  be  broken  ;  but  men  who 
know  the  Niger  creeks  appreciate  the 
difficulties  to  be  faced. 
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THE  question  is  still  hotly  debated 
whether  Thackeray's  genius  is  actually 
of  the  first  order.  To  answer  that 
question  without  the  weight  of  autho- 
rity would  be  absurd.  Indeed  it 
seems  certain  that  only  Time  can 
settle  it.  The  most  cogent  reasoning 
cannot  establish  a  classic ;  that  is 
only  to  be  effected  by  an  irresistible 
tendency  of  the  world's  thought.  But 
it  may  be  possible  to  mark  the  mean- 
ing of  those  who  would  deny  him  and 
those  who  claim  for  him  the  first 
place,  and  to  discriminate  in  his  work 
between  the  ephemeral  part  of  it  and 
that  which  retains  a  living  interest 
for  us,  the  conditions  of  whose  life  are 
already  far  removed  from  those  under 
which  he  wrote. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital,  and  certainly 
the  most  striking,  difference  in  the 
various  estimates  of  Thackeray  lies  in 
the  attribution  or  denial  of  the  philo- 
sophic note  to  his  thought.  Some 
critics  describe  him  as  pre-eminently 
the  philosopher  among  novelists;  others 
accuse  him  of  notorious  superficiality, 
and  will  not  allow  him  to  have  been  a 
thinker  of  any  kind.  Can  there  be 
any  common  ground  of  fact  supporting 
views  so  diametrically  opposed  ? 

No  doubt  the  critics  who  describe 
Thackeray  as  a  philosopher  are  chiefly, 
if  not  wholly,  occupied  with  the  idea 
of  his  reflection  upon  life.  He  was 
"  driving  at  practice  "  in  all  he  wrote. 
He  never  wrote  (not  even  a  child's 
fairy-story)  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  story-telling.  His  attention  was 
constantly  engaged  by  the  moral 
aspect  of  things.  And  this  would 
quite  fairly  establish  a  claim  for 
Thackeray  to  be  regarded  as  a  writer 


of  philosophical  quality,  in  spite  of 
his  aversion  to  the  transcendental 
way  of  viewing  things  and  his  in- 
difference to  study,  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  treated  such  subjects 
in  a  broad  and  noble  manner.  He 
would  be  a  philosopher,  not  of  the 
schools  but  of  the  world,  gaining 
infinitely  more  in  effectiveness  than 
he  lost  in  precision  and  subtlety. 

Those,  however,  who  do  not  admire 
him,  object  not  only  that  he  was  no 
student,  no  metaphysician,  a  known 
abhorrer  of  the  transcendental,  but 
that  he  was  quite  incapable  of  rising 
to  the  conception  of  an  idea,  strictly 
bound  down  to  the  concrete ;  not  the 
great  concrete  facts  and  forces  which 
mould  or  break  the  world,  but  little, 
petty  artificialities  which  exactly  give 
his  measure. 

Thackeray's  ultimate  position  is 
involved  in  the  judgment  which 
will  be  formed  on  his  criticism, 
his  direct  criticism,  of  life.  He 
has  left  work, — his  highest  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view — where 
the  criticism,  though  it  is  far  from 
being  unimportant,  is  indirect.  Still 
ESMOND,  in  spite  of  its  superior  con- 
struction, in  spite  of  the  greater 
pleasure  which  it  offers  to  the  reader, 
will  never  be  taken  to  represent 
Thackeray  as  he  is  represented  by 
VANITY  FAIR,  by  PENDENNIS  and  THE 
NEWCOMES.  These  books  are  less 
pleasant  because  they  actually  do 
represent  Thackeray  more  completely 
than  ESMOND  represents  him. 
Thackeray  at  his  strongest  produces 
as  much  pain  as  pleasure,  because  he 
is  what  Matthew  Arnold  would  have 
called  a  dissolvent;  the  destructive 
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element     predominates    in    his    criti- 
cism. 

Criticism  which  is  wholly  destruc- 
tive is  satire,  and  to  this  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career  Thackeray  gave 
himself  up  entirely.  When  he  pro- 
ceeded from  THE  BOOK  OF  SNOBS  to 
VANITY  FAIR  he  was  forced  to  enlarge 
his  method.  You  cannot  manufac- 
ture a  world  out  of  mere  dissolvents, 
and  Thackeray,  starting  from  a  merely 
satirical  intention,  was  soon  forced  to 
go  beyond  satire  and  to  introduce  a 
principle  of  order  derived  from  his 
own  consciousness.  He  had  till  this 
time  spent  all  his  energy  in  pro- 
claiming laws,  the  breaking  of  which 
was  death ;  he  had  now  to  produce  a 
gospel  of  his  own  by  which  men 
might  live.  It  is  not  inevitably  just 
to  make  the  test  of  a  man's  work  his 
positive  conclusions.  A  man  may  be 
an  excellent  dissolvent,  and  quite 
powerless  when  he  tries  to  be  any- 
thing more ;  still  it  is  not  fair  to 
conclude  that  because  he  can  make 
nothing  he  had  no  right  to  unmake, 
or  that  he  went  destroying  recklessly, 
or  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Thackeray,  however,  would  have  to 
shrink  so  much  in  his  pretensions  if 
he  were  to  be  regarded  as  only  a 
destructive  force,  that  in  sheer  fair- 
ness it  is  necessary  to  take  his  work  as 
a  whole,  and  consider  his  satire  as 
clearing  the  ground  for  a  definite  sys- 
tem which  he  had  to  build.  Taken  by 
itself,  his  satire  is  not  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. That  it  had  tact  without  depth 
seems  easily  proved  by  its  obvious  and 
speedy  results.  The  saeva  indignatio, 
the  savage  scorn  which  goes  down  to 
the  very  fundamental  vices  of  human 
nature,  makes  very  little  impression, 
because  it  aims  at  an  overthrow  little 
short  of  universal,  and  is  too  dan- 
gerous not  to  excite  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  to  the  sharpest  re- 
sistance. It  is  in  matters  not  of  vital 
importance  that  one  can  be  easily 


effective.  The  obsolete  can  be  re- 
moved before  the  hurtful,  the  super- 
fluous before  the  absurd.  Thackeray 
levelled  his  aim,  for  the  most  part,  at 
mere  empty  husks  and  shells  of  preju- 
dice, which  had  already  ceased  to 
have  any  significant  contents  for  good 
or  evil.  In  reading  the  BOOK  OF 
SNOBS  or  the  WAYSIDE  SKETCHES,  or 
most  of  his  miscellaneous  work,  one  is 
struck  by  the  number  of  small,  de- 
finite abuses  which  have  perished  since 
he  attacked  them.  Very  probably  it 
was  not  he  who  killed  them  :  he  may 
only  have  expressed  a  general  and 
victorious  tendency ;  but  it  is  note- 
worthy how  keen  and  accurate  his 
feeling  was  for  the  general  tendency. 

Immediate  success  of  this  kind  is 
subject  to  heavy  penalties.  As  new 
generations  succeed,  whose  evils  are 
of  quite  a  different  kind,  they  look 
with  bare  toleration  on  those  who 
have  won  the  battles  of  the  past. 
Thackeray  will  have  scanty  gratitude 
for  the  changes  which  he  brought 
about  in  contemporary  manners,  the 
meannesses  which  he  sneered  down, 
the  follies  which  he  laughed  away.  It 
is  only  where  he  was  concerned  with 
principles,  with  everlasting  springs  of 
action,  that  he  will  continue  to  have 
more  than  a  historic  interest.  It  is 
his  weakness,  his  conspicuous  weak- 
ness, that  he  is  too  pre-occupied  with 
accidents,  with  mere  matters  of  detail, 
to  the  neglect  of  principles.  Still  he 
does,  at  times,  deal  with  his  subject 
in  a  broad,  human  fashion,  and  he 
does  this  more  often  than  perhaps  he 
gets  credit  for. 

Where  he  is  bound  to  submit  to  us 
a  somewhat  extended  view  of  life,  as 
in  most  of  his  novels,  it  becomes  plain 
that  he  has  a  genuine  seriousness  of 
purpose  beyond  the  scope  of  the  suc- 
cessful satirist.  He  is  not  confined, 
as  sometimes  he  seems  to  be,  to  the 
regions  where  the  question  of  hiring 
plate  for  a  dinner-party  becomes  a 
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part  of  ethics ;  he  is  the  most  tren- 
chant adversary  of  the  materialisation 
of  the  English  aristocracy  and  middle 
classes  in  the  early  years  of  the  Vic- 
torian era.  But  he  is  much  more 
than  that.  He  has  penetrated  deeply 
into  some  of  the  eternal  characters  of 
human  nature. 

Thackeray's  method  and  Thackeray's 
view  of  life  were  based  on  an  instinct 
of  revolt  against  the  view  of  life  and 
the  method  of  describing  it,  which 
aims  at  its  glorification  at  the  expense 
of  truth ;  which  appeals,  not  to  a 
sense  of  reality,  but  to  unintelligent 
curiosity  and  to  a  vanity  that  finds  a 
gratification  in  seeing  human  nature 
outrageously  flattered ;  the  method 
and  the  views  which  at  that  time  had 
Bulwer  Lytton  for  their  most  popu- 
lar exponent.  As  he  had  attacked 
affectation  and  insincerity  in  slight 
affairs  of  etiquette  and  conduct,  he 
attacked  insincerity  and  affectation 
here  too.  He  went  on  to  examine 
the  relations  of  human  life,  to  try 
men's  actions  and  motives,  at  first 
only  with  the  object  of  showing  how 
grossly  they  were  being  misrepresented, 
but  soon  with  a  much  more  serious 
design.  The  passion  for  truth  entered 
into  him,  the  desire  to  discover  and 
show  it  in  its  severity  without  the 
dazzling,  many-coloured  hues  which 
imagination  casts  upon  it.  He  felt 
that  the  pompous  and  tinsel  disguise 
which  his  contemporaries  loved  was 
scarcely  falser  than  the  beauty  lent 
by  the  fancy  of  poets  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  ardent  souls  to  a  very  commonplace 
and  prosaic  world.  Either  fantasy,  or 
convention,  or  fondness  for  tawdry 
ornament  had  perpetually  interfered 
with  accurate  representation.  He  was 
the  prophet  and  apostle  of  realism, 
and  his  realism, — very  real  and  very 
intense  for  all  its  decent  restraint  and 
well-bred  utterance — was  a  spiritual 
realism.  He  explored  the  dark  places 
of  the  soul,  and  described  passions 


and  crimes  while  they  slept,  still 
only  germinant  and  potential,  in  the 
heart  and  the  intellect.  It  was 
thus  that  he  could  introduce  his 
realism  unreproved,  a  concealed  inno- 
vator, and  for  this  purpose  the  men 
and  women  whom  he  knew  best,  the 
men  and  women  of  the  upper  classes, 
were  the  most  appropriate  material. 

But  it  is  in  his  treatment  of  virtue, 
in  contact  with  characters  for  whom 
he  has  an  esteem,  that  Thackeray's 
analysis  is  most  searching  and  most 
edifying.  In  VANITY  FAIR,  what  his 
first  audience  felt  most  vividly  was  his 
exposure  of  the  depraved  constitution 
of  society  ;  the  sketches  of  that  noble 
profligate,  the  Marquis  of  Steyne,  of 
Becky,  that  successful  adventuress, 
of  that  distinguished  soldier,  General 
Tuf  to.  It  was  the  most  scathing  satire 
on  a  hopelessly  materialised  aristo- 
cracy, and  as  such  it  had  its  immediate 
effect.  But  what  to-day  retains  any 
power  of  edification,  of  more  than 
amusement,  or  has  anything  more 
than  a  historic  interest,  is  the  pene- 
tration into  the  weaknesses  of  the 
human  heart  at  its  best  and  purest^ 
the  flaws  of  parental  love,  of  wifely 
affection,  the  selfishness  incident  to 
the  joy  of  childhood,  the  inseparable 
limitations  of  generosity  and  friend- 
ship. Amelia  and  Dobbin  and  the  old 
Sedleys  and  Helen  Pendennis  seem 
dull  personages  to  many  readers  ;  they 
have  not  that  quality  which  we  call 
dramatic,  the  quality  which  appeals 
to  the  senses  and  the  powers  of  the 
intellect  most  nearly  allied  to  them. 
But  how  edifying  !  how  instructive  ! 
how  they  open  the  secret  workings  of 
the  heart ! 

Thackeray  does  not  write  as  a  cynic, 
but  as  a  lover  of  sober  truth,  else  his 
subtle  analysis  would  have  no  value 
but  its  cleverness,  his  power  of  edifi- 
cation would  be  gone.  He  has  not 
an  indictment  framed  against  the 
human  race  as  he  had  against  the 
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society  of  his  time ;  but  he  conceived 
of  the  dignity  of  man  in  another  than 
the  current  fashion.  He  did  not 
believe  that  human  nature  was  the 
better  for  being  invested  with  false 
attributes,  that  man  was  any  nobler 
for  being  looked  at  through  coloured 
glasses.  He  was  prepared  to  grant  that 
love  is  a  beautiful  thing,  but  he  did 
not  think  it  a  blasphemous  discovery 
that  love  seldom  comes  in  the  sudden, 
victorious  manner  which  was  uni- 
versally held  to  be  proper  to  it,  but  is 
heralded  by  false  alarms,  preceded  by 
pretenders  who  usurp  its  name,  and 
often  dashed  and  tarnished  by  cold, 
prudential  considerations.  A  mother's 
affection  is  even  more  beautiful,  but  it 
can  be,  for  all  that,  unwise,  irrational, 
unjust.  Children  are  the  world's 
delight,  the  especial  favourites  of  hea- 
ven, yet  experience  teaches  us  that 
they  can  be  selfish,  callous  to  kindness, 
exacting,  untruthful. 

What  is  the  end  of  this  curious 
considering  ?  It  has  for  its  end  the 
discovery  of  something  true,  stable, 
unassailable,  something  in  human 
nature  to  rest  upon  with  conviction. 
Thackeray  could  not  rest  upon  a  trans- 
figured humanity ;  he  was  too  clear- 
sighted, and  of  too  solid  a  tempera- 
ment to  assent  to  an  imaginative 
re-construction  of  the  world.  He 
laboured  with  his  unceasing  rigid 
realism  to  strip  off  the  delusive  ex- 
ternals which  were  so  satisfactory  to 
most  of  his  fellows,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  rest  at  last,  assured  that  he 
was  not  placing  his  confidence  in  a 
painted  virtue. 

His  natural  bent  was  to  seek  the 
satisfaction  of  his  nature  less  in  the 
intellectual  than  in  the  moral  and 
emotional.  He  had  no  fondness  for 
abstract  thinking,  and  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  what  was  being 
achieved  in  that  direction  in  his  own 
time.  He  distrusted  thought  which 
was  elevated  above  the  sphere  of 


action,  seeing  clearly  that  lofty  think- 
ing often  went  with  very  ignoble 
deeds.  His  life  had  been  such,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  his  tempera- 
ment, in  any  case,  was  such,  that  he 
could  not  live  in  imagination,  pro- 
tected against  the  jars  and  pains  of 
life.  Religion  would  have  been  his 
natural  refuge,  and  he  felt  himself 
alternately  drawn  to  it  by  instinct 
and  repelled  by  the  clear  vision  which 
told  him  that  it  was  not  the  right 
harbour  for  such  a  mind  as  his. 

The  unrest  produced  by  this  alter- 
nate attraction  and  repulsion  deepened 
his  natural  melancholy.  It  gave  him 
a  feeling  of  being  at  war  with  his 
better  self,  and  he  has  expressed  some- 
thing of  his  agitation  in  the  picture 
which  he  gives  of  Arthur  Pendennis's 
attitude,  Pendennis  being  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  a  revelation  of  his 
own  mind. 

To  what  does  this  easy  and  sceptical  life 
lead  a  man  ? 

Friend  Arthur  was  a  Sudducee,  and  the 
Baptist  might  be  in  the  wilderness  shouting 
to  the  poor,  who  were  listening  with  all 
their  might  and  faith  to  the  preacher's 
awful  accents  and  denunciations  of  wrath 
or  woe  or  salvation  ;  and  our  friend  the 
Sadducee  would  turn  his  sleek  mule  with 
a  shrug  and  a  smile  from  the  crowd,  and 
go  home  to  the  shade  of  his  terrace,  and 
muse  over  preacher  and  audience,  and 
turn  to  his  roll  of  Plato,  or  his  pleasant 
Greek  song-book  babbling  of  honey  and 
Hybla,  and  nymphs  and  fountains  and 
love.  To  what,  we  say,  does  this  scepticism 
lead  ?  It  leads  a  man  to  a  shameful  loneli- 
ness and  selfishness,  so  to  speak — the  more 
shameful  because  it  is  so  good-humoured 
and  conscienceless  and  serene.  Conscience  ! 
What  is  conscience  1  Why  accept  remorse  ? 
What  is  public  or  private  faith  ?  Mythuses 
alike  enveloped  in  enormous  tradition. 
If,  seeing  and  acknowledging  the  lies  of 
the  world,  Arthur,  as  see  them  you  can 
with  only  too  fatal  a  clearness,  you  submit 
to  them  without  any  protest  further  than 
a  laugh  ;  if,  plunged  yourself  in  easy 
sensuality,  you  allow  the  whole  wretched 
world  to  pass  groaning  by  you  unmoved  : 
if  the  fight  for  the  truth  is  taking  place, 
and  all  men  of  honour  are  on  the  ground 
armed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
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you  alone  are  to  lie  on  your  balcony  and 
smoke  your  pipe  out  of  the  noise  and  the 
danger,  you  had  better  have  died,  or  never 
have  been  at  all,  than  such  a  sensual  coward. 

The  case  is  brutally  overstated,  and 
Thackeray  must  have  been  conscious 
that  it  was  so.  This  was  only  a  moment- 
ary outburst.  Still,  he  felt  a  continual 
uneasiness  at  having  to  stand  aloof 
from  all  the  causes  into  which  other 
men  could  throw  their  entire  souls. 
He  regretted  that  he  could  not  fight 
for  a  half-truth  as  if  it  were  the 
whole,  and  blamed  himself  for  his  in- 
ability. Religion,  too,  only  expressed 
half  the  truth  of  man's  life  for  him. 
What  then  remained  to  which  he 
could  attach  himself  1  There  remained 
a  certain  fundamental  goodness  in  man 
in  which  he  could  believe  and  which 
he  regarded  as  the  clue  to  conduct. 
Not  to  pitch  one's  standard  too  high, 
not  to  live  out  of  the  world  in  a  sphere 
of  abstract  thought  or  imagination  or 
mysticism,  not  to  put  one's  trust  in 
lofty  qualities,  which  have  their  rise 
perhaps  only  in  imagination  or  ignor- 
ance, to  the  neglect  of  plain,  hard 
matters  of  fact  and  duty,  but  to 
recognise,  believe  in,  and  cultivate  the 
virtues  of  humility  and  kindness — 
that  was  the  secret  which  Thackeray 
believed  would  carry  one  safely  through 
the  world.  He  did  not  flatter  him- 
self that  it  was  a  newly-discovered 
secret,  or  promising  to  bear  very  wide 
results,  or  even  capable  of  affording  a 
vividly  triumphant  issue  to  those  who 
practised  it,  but  he  believed  that  it 
was  true  when  tested,  and  safe  when 
put  into  effect. 

It  is  in  those  novels  which  reflect 
most  directly  on  life  that  one  naturally 
looks  to  find  Thackeray,  but  it  is  in 
one  devoted  to  dramatic  presentment 


that  the  crown  and  proof  of  his  system 
is  to  be  found.  The  discovery  and 
the  application  of  it  is  elsewhere,  in 
the  novels  which  will  be  held  to  re- 
present Thackeray  most  precisely, 
VANITY  FAIR,  PENDENNIS,  THE  NEW- 
COMES  ;  but  it  is  Henry  Esmond  who 
is  introduced  to  us  as  actually  holding 
Thackeray's  secret.  Esmond  is  en- 
dowed with  all  the  accomplishments 
of  a  man,  and  holds  them  so  lightly 
that  they  seem  to  make  no  difference 
to  him.  He  moves  in  the  society  of 
the  greatest  men  of  a  great  age,  and 
all  he  finds  worth  recording  is  that 
Dr.  Swift  was  insolent  and  St.  John  a 
drunkard.  He  is  more  clear-sighted 
than  any  man  of  his  time,  and  he 
attempts  to  give  his  country  a  bad 
king,  in  defiance  of  his  principles  and 
to  the  ruin  of  his  hopes.  Yet  he  is 
the  best  man  Thackeray  has  given  us  ; 
perhaps  the  best  man  we  have  known. 
And  the  springs  of  his  goodness  are 
that  he  is  humble  before  what  he  can 
understand  of  goodness,  and  true  to 
the  motions  of  his  heart  in  gratitude 
and  affection. 

Perhaps  Thackeray's  analysis  was 
more  important  than  his  results. 
Perhaps  his  secret  was  neither  new 
nor  very  effectual.  But  he  first  taught 
men  to  know  their  hearts,  where  they 
had  only  seen  their  actions.  He  held 
the  mirror  up  to  nature  in  a  way  that 
was  very  surprising  to  it,  and  while 
his  caricatures  of  society  have  lost 
their  first  interest,  his  delineation  of 
the  motions  of  the  heart  can  never 
lose  its  significance.  Indeed  it  may 
yet  take  on  a  new  and  surprising 
significance  as  literature  strays  farther 
and  farther  from  the  path  which  he 
indicated  for  it,  into  the  labyrinth  of 
mental  pathology. 
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IN  the  introduction  to  THE  BOOK  OF 
THE  DUCHESS,  Chaucer  describes  him- 
self as  waking  up  in  a  strange  room 
with  pictured  walls  and  windows  of 
stained  glass  wrought  with  the  story 
of  Troy.  We  can  imagine  such  a 
window  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
Troy  Town  with  its  girdling  towers, 
Troilus  and  Hector  in  coats  of  mail, 
Helen  and  Lavinia  in  kirtles  and  caps 
that  Queen  Philippa  might  have  worn. 
For  if  the  tale  of  Troy  had  taken 
possession  of  the  medieval  imagina- 
tion, it  had  been  refashioned  to  suit 
medieval  experience  and  ideas.  The 
Middle  Ages,  says  a  French  critic, 
were  like  children  who  can  never 
hear  too  many  stories.  And  as  each 
set  of  children  will  colour  the  tales 
they  hear  with  phrases  and  circum- 
stances drawn  from  their  own  lives, 
so  did  the  Middle  Ages  repeat  the 
same  tales  to  successive  generations  in 
every  language  of  Europe,  everywhere 
colouring  them  with  the  habits  and 
ideas  of  the  age  and  country  in  which 
they  were  retold. 

The  men  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  like  the  children  or  peasants 
of  every  age,  habitually  recognised  but 
two  dates,  to-day  and  long  ago.  The 
latter  was  a  period  of  infinite  expansive- 
ness  in  whose  misty  recesses  the  doings 
of  immediate  progenitors  were  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  glory  of  the  Csesars 
or  the  feats  of  David  and  Gideon. 
From  that  abyss  of  time  one  event 
seems  to  have  loomed  upon  the  medi- 
eval mind  with  peculiar  distinctness, 
the  Siege  of  Troy.  By  a  curious  delu- 
sion all  the  nations  of  medieval 
Europe  claimed  an  ancestral  interest 
in  that  far-off  event,  Yirgil,  not 


Homer,  was  for  the  first  fourteen  cen- 
turies of  our  era  the  exponent  of 
antiquity,  and  Yirgil  had  for  ever 
given  authority  to  the  belief  of  the 
Roman  people  in  their  descent  from 
the  royal  House  of  Troy.  When 
Rome  in  her  decay  and  death  fascin- 
ated and  awed  the  imagination  of  her 
barbarian  conquerors,  these  parvenus 
of  glory,  eager  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness with  rags  of  her  imperial  purple, 
found  no  method  less  capable  of  dis- 
proof than  to  claim  common  descent 
from  the  Princes  of  Troy.  As  early 
as  the  seventh  century  a  Frankish 
clerk  with  some  confused  scraps  of 
learning  claimed  for  his  people  direct 
descent  from  Francus,  son  of  Priam,  a 
pedigree  which  soon  came  to  be 
matter  of  national  faith.  Antenor 
was  the  ancestor  chosen  by  the  Nor- 
mans when  they,  in  their  turn  grow- 
ing conscious  of  a  national  destiny, 
desired  to  connect  their  history  with 
the  imperial  past ;  while  the  ancient 
and  self-glorious  peoples  of  Wales  and 
Brittany  traced  with  peculiar  circum- 
stantiality their  descent  from  Brut, 
son  of  Silvius  and  grandson  of  j3£neas 
and  Lavinia. 

These  claims  have  curiously  coloured 
the  medieval  Tale  of  Troy.  In  all  the 
numerous  versions  the  Greeks  play  a 
sorry  part ;  even  Achilles  triumphs 
through  a  mixture  of  cunning  and 
ferocity,  while  Hector  is  the  ideal 
knight,  prudent  and  courteous  as  he  is 
in  valour  pre-eminent. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  though  the  name  of  Troy 
was  familiar  in  men's  minds,  their 
knowledge  of  the  siege  was  scanty. 
Homer  vas  unread ;  even  Yirgil, 
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though  he  lived  in  popular  imagination 
as  a  great  magician,  was  the  property 
of  the  learned  few.  The  main  autho- 
rities for  the  tale,  as  it  was  then 
known,  were  two  writers  of  the  latest 
and  worst  period  of  Latin  literature, 
who,  under  the  names  of  Dares  and 
Dictys,  professed  to  describe  the  siege 
as  eye-witnesses.  These  forgeries, 
miserable  and  arid  epitomes,  were 
received  by  the  uncritical  Middle 
Ages  as  trustworthy  records  of  con- 
temporaries, while  Homer  was  dis- 
credited as  a  glorious  but  untruthful 
clerk.  From  such  scanty  materials 
was  constructed  that  Tale  of  Troy 
which  four  centuries  were  to  read 
with  delight  and  to  revere  as  the 
beginning  of  authentic  history. 

The  real  author  of  this  extraor- 
dinary work  was  Benoit  de  Sainte- 
More,  a  Norman  troubadour  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Of  his  life  we  know 
nothing  :  his  learning  would  argue 
him  a  clerk ;  his  zest  for  fighting 
would  prove  him  not  unacquainted 
with  arms ;  his  knowledge  of  courts 
and  camps  and  cities  indicate  that  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world.  Benoit,  in- 
deed, professes  to  follow  his  author 
closely,  but  admits  to  have  added 
certain  passages,  Ions  dits,  as  he 
calls  them.  Among  these  happy  in- 
ventions which  give  life  and  grace  to 
his  endless  chronicles  of  combats  and 
truces,  is  one  so  bright,  so  original,  so 
full  of  natural  life  that  later  authors 
detached  it  from  the  context,  dressed 
it  in  varying  circumstance  and  senti- 
ment, and  made  of  it  one  of  the 
typical  love-stories  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  tale  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  No 
later  poet  has  essentially  altered  the 
story;  none  has  excelled  Benoit  in 
dramatic  interest;  only  Chaucer  has 
equalled  him  in  freshness  and  purity 
of  treatment. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  French 
poem  of  the  twelfth  century  should 
lack  the  element  of  love,  though  in 


the  north  of  France  love  was  not  yet 
exalted  into  an  art  as  it  was  in  the 
south.  Fighting,  and  not  love-making 
nor  song-writing,  was  the  occupation 
of  Norman  knights,  though  love  and 
music  might  fill  their  leisure  hours. 
There  is  a  terrible  reality  about  the 
part  played  by  women  in  the  daily 
life  of  that  town  of  Troy  which  Benoit 
describes  so  vividly.  When  the  heroes 
in  true  medieval  fashion  ride  out  to 
fight  beneath  the  walls,  the  ladies  look 
down  from  windows  and  balconies  with 
breathless  interest.  Desperate  issues 
hang  for  them  on  the  combat ;  their 
lives,  their  freedom,  their  honour  are 
at  stake.  When  the  warriors  return, 
princesses,  noble  damsels,  and  rich 
maidens  unarm  the  weary  and  nurse 
the  wounded.  When  Hector  falls,  the 
streets  resound  with  their  loud  cries. 
They  are  impotent  to  influence  their 
men  in  any  serious  business ;  even 
Hector,  who  never  spoke  despitef ully  to 
any  one,  turns  savagely  on  Andro- 
mache when  she  would  keep  him  from 
the  field.  Living  thus  in  constant 
fear,  in  submission,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  humble  services,  there  is 
a  pathos  about  these  medieval  women. 
Polyxena,  Benoit's  ideal  of  a  high-born 
damsel,  meets  her  doom  with  pathetic 
patience.  In  startling  contrast  to  the 
tragic  figures  of  Hector's  wife  and  sister 
is  the  Breseida  whose  portrait  Benoit 
draws  with  so  much  life  and  with  a 
satiric  but  not  unkindly  humour.  She 
is  the  natural  woman,  the  eternal  type 
common  alike  to  courts  and  cottages, 
and  everywhere  born  to  be  the  delight 
and  distraction  of  all  youthful  males 
within  her  reach.  Beautiful,  quick- 
witted, the  victim  of  sympathies  that 
outrun  her  sincerity  and  betray  her 
good  faith,  Breseida  can  grieve  over 
the  wreck  of  her  lover's  happiness, 
even  while  she  secures  her  own  by  the 
elasticity  and  facile  affectionateness  of 
her  nature.  This  blithe  creature  of  little 
stability  and  great  attraction  is  thus 
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described  in  the  old  French  poem : 
"  Breseida  was  courteous ;  she  was 
neither  too  little  nor  too  tall.  She 
was  fairer  and  whiter  and  lovelier 
than  lily-flower  or  snow  upon  the 
branch ;  only  the  eyebrows  meeting 
marred  the  perfection  of  her  face.  She 
had  beautiful  wide  open  eyes,  and  her 
speech  was  quick  and  witty.  She  was 
well  beloved,  and  loved  much  in  return, 
but  her  heart  was  fickle."  Breseida 
appears  on  the  scene  at  the  moment 
when  her  father  Calchas,  the  rene- 
gade Trojan  priest,  has  persuaded  the 
Greeks  to  exchange  their  prisoner 
Antenor  for  the  daughter  whom  he 
has  left  behind  in  Troy.  We  have 
here  no  word  of  that  long  wooing 
by  Troilus  which  forms  the  chief 
interest  of  later  versions ;  in  Benoit's 
poem  Breseida  is  simply  Troilus's 
sweetheart,  an  accepted  and  not  too 
prominent  fact  in  the  life  of  that 
splendid  young  warrior.  Bitter  is 
the  lamentation  of  the  lovers  when 
they  know  that  they  must  part ;  full 
of  forebodings  and  sad  farewells  is  the 
last  night  they  spend  together,  yet 
even  at  this  heart-breaking  moment 
Breseida  is  concerned  to  pack  up  all 
her  gowns  and  other  possessions.  It 
is  a  satiric  touch  that  male  authors  in 
all  ages  are  fond  of  repeating,  but 
very  few  have  the  secret  sympathy 
with  love  of  splendour  which  made 
Benoit  devote  seventy  lines  to  the 
description  of  a  cloak,  which  had  been 
marvellously  wrought  by  necromancy 
in  the  land  of  Ind. 

Despite  the  consoling  and  uphold- 
ing consciousness  of  finery  Breseida 
cannot  restrain  her  cries  when  the 
Trojan  ladies  take  a  tearful  farewell 
of  her ;  when  at  the  barriers  of  the 
Greek  camp,  she  says  good-bye  to 
Troilus,  she  nearly  dies  of  grief.  But 
Benoit  wastes  no  serious  sympathy  on 
the  despair  of  his  heroine ;  in  four 
days,  he  assures  us,  her  humour  will 
be  so  completely  changed  that  she 


will  have  no  longer  any  desire  to 
return  to  Troy.  "  All  women  are 
alike,"  adds  this  sweeping  satirist ; 
"  with  one  eye  they  weep,  and  already 
are  smiling  with  the  other."  Breseida 
is  indeed  to  find  absorbing  interests 
in  the  Grecian  camp.  Hardly  is 
Troilus  out  of  sight  than  Diomede, 
into  whose  charge  she  has  been  de- 
livered, begins  to  look  on  her  with  a 
soldier's  eye,  and  immediately,  with 
all  the  insolent  frankness  of  a  man-at- 
arms,  makes  an  avowal  of  his  admira- 
tion and  desire  to  be  her  friend.  For 
all  his  boldness  love  will  in  a  short 
time  completely  subdue  that  simple 
heart  and  rob  him  of  sleep,  of  speech, 
and  self-possession.  Diomede  is  in 
fact  a  medieval  Rawdon  Crawley,  as 
brave,  as  vacant,  and  as  infatuated  as 
was  that  honest  gentleman.  With 
animated  but  quite  unnecessary  ex- 
plicitness  Breseida  declines  his  over- 
tures for  the  time ;  she  abashes  her 
rash  suitor  with  a  great  show  of 
maidenly  prudence,  piques  him  by  de- 
tailing the  worth  and  devotion  of  the 
lover  she  has  quitted,  but,  not  to 
appear  too  discouraging,  assures  him 
that  were  she  free  no  one  would 
deserve  her  favour  more  than  he. 
Before  they  reach  her  father's  tent 
Diomede  has  possessed  himself  of  her 
glove,  whereat,  we  read,  she  was  in 
nowise  displeased. 

This  policy  of  alternately  torment- 
ing and  cajoling  her  big,  simple- 
minded  suitor,  Breseida  pursues  with 
animation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
thoughts  or  regrets  •  "  she  had  such 
quick  understanding,  that  she  clearly 
perceived  that  he  loved  her  beyond 
aught  else  in  the  world,  wherefore  she 
showed  herself  all  the  prouder  to  him." 
"  This  is  always  the  way  with  ladies," 
adds  Benoit,  who  dearly  loves  a  flout 
at  womenkind.  If  Breseida  remembers 
Troilus  at  all,  it  is  only  to  twit  her 
new  lover  with  praise  of  his  valour 
and  worth.  When,  however,  she  has 
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almost  distracted  Diomede  by  her 
taunts,  softening  suddenly  she  bestows 
on  him  her  favour,  a  scarlet  sleeve 
fatally  familiar  to  Troilus.  Faithless 
and  vain  as  she  is,  Breseida  is  not 
like  some  of  her  descendants,  alto- 
gether heartless.  When  Diomede  is 
carried  dangerously  wounded  from 
the  field  she  flings  off  all  pretence, 
defies  calumnious  tongues,  and  hastens 
to  nurse  him  in  his  tent.  But  even 
when  she  follows  the  impulse  of  her 
heart,  she  stops  to  analyse  her  own 
feelings  with  the  subtlety  and  self- 
consciousness  of  a  modern  heroine. 
"  Alas  !  "  she  reflects,  "  henceforth  no 
good  will  ever  be  said  of  me  ;  "  but 
while  she  bewails  her  faithlessness, 
she  finds  excuse  for  it ;  in  her  isola- 
tion she  sorely  needed  distraction 
from  sad  thoughts.  AVith  the  com- 
fortable practicalness  which  is  the 
true  nurse  of  sentimentality,  she  de- 
plores her  spiritual  short-comings 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  material 
gain  ;  after  all  she  has  the  best  of  the 
game.  Finally,  with  cheerful  good 
sense,  she  prays  God  to  bless  Troilus, 
and  resolves  henceforward  to  be  true 
to  his  rival. 

There  is  far  more  of  the  natural 
man  in  Benott's  Troilus  than  in  the 
patient,  heart-broken  lover  of  later 
and  subtler  poets.  In  his  jealous 
rage  the  Norman  Troilus  singles 
Diomede  out  in  the  fight,  strikes  him 
down  and,  after  bidding  him  carry 
his  wounds  to  the  daughter  of  Calchas, 
adds  this  bitter  warning :  "You  stand 
where  I  stood  once.  Now  we  are 
two;  before  the  end  of  the  siege  there 
will  be  more."  With  mockery  on  his 
tongue  and  a  heart  henceforth  har- 
dened against  all  women,  Troilus  shuts 
out  the  memory  of  Breseida. 

Benoit's  Tale  of  Troy  was  pro- 
digiously successful,  as  success  went 
in  those  days  ;  the  author's  name  was 
ignored  while  his  poem  was  freely 
pillaged  and  plagiarised,  translated 


into  every  tongue  in  Europe,  turned 
into  prose  and  then  back  again  into 
verse.  The  most  noticeable  of  these 
unacknowledged  thefts  was  a  Latin 
translation  made  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Guido  delle  Colonne  of 
Messina.  This  version  is  important, 
because  it  was  probably  in  this  form 
that  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  most 
famous  story-teller  the  western  world 
has  known.  Boccaccio  himself  tells 
us  what  reasons  led  him  to  choose 
the  loves  and  sorrows  of  Troilus  as 
the  subject  of  his  early  poem,  PHILO- 
STRATO.  It  was  written  at  the  Court 
of  Naples,  when  he  was  a  young  man 
of  eight-and-twenty,  and  already 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  lady  he  has 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Fiam- 
metta.  It  was  during  the  absence 
of  this  lady  that  the  poet,  to  still 
the  restless  longings  of  his  heart, 
searched  through  old  stories  to  dis- 
cover some  other  lover  as  hapless  as 
himself,  and  found  no  case  so  apt  as 
that  of  the  deserted  Prince  of  Troy. 
To  suit  this  purpose,  the  whole  story 
had  to  be  refashioned. 

Love  was  in  his  age  and  country 
the  one  theme  of  poetry.  Though 
this  love  is  elevated  into  a  kind  of 
worship,  it  is  no  longer  spiritualised 
as  in  the  early  writings  of  Dante ; 
in  Boccaccio  it  is  frankly  and  passion- 
ately sensuous.  Troilus  is  no  warrior, 
but  a  lover ;  nights  of  tears  and  sighs, 
raptures  of  hope  and  passionate  regret, 
replace  the  call  to  arms  and  the  stern 
joy  of  the  fight.  The  din  of  battle 
sounds  faintly  in  Boccaccio's  poem  ; 
we  are  no  longer  in  a  besieged  city, 
but  in  the  pleasant  town  of  Naples, 
and  in  the  sweetest  season  of  the 
year,  when  painted  flowers  and  young 
fresh  grass  colour  the  fields.  Greseida, 
too,  has  changed  not  only  her  name, 
but  her  condition.  Fiammetta  was  a 
married  woman ;  hence  to  heighten 
the  likeness  Greseida  is  described  as  a 
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widow  and  a  lady  of  high  estate. 
She  does  not  gain  by  the  change. 
Beautiful  and  noble  as  is  the  appear- 
ance Boccaccio  lends  her,  drawing 
obviously  from  memory,  she  has  as 
little  real  distinction  as  Benoit's 
Breseida,  and  far  less  vitality.  She 
yields  with  slavish  facility  to  Troilo's 
vicarious  wooing.  She  is  not  carried 
away  like  the  French  Breseida  by 
vanity  and  too  eager  sympathy,  still 
less  by  the  finer  stirrings  of  heart 
and  imagination  that  moved  the 
English  Cressida  ;  love  with  this 
southern  nature  is  a  matter  of  the 
senses,  voluptuous,  not  passionate. 
She  nearly  dies  of  grief  at  parting 
with  Troilo  ;  but  not  for  one  instant 
will  she  listen  to  his  appeal  to  defy 
the  world,  and  make  a  bold  stroke 
with  him  for  happiness.  That  such  a 
Greseida  should,  in  her  first  discourse 
with  Diomede,  make  sentimental 
capital  out  of  her  widowhood  is  per- 
haps not  out  of  character,  but  it  is 
surely  an  incredibly  coarse  touch  to 
represent  her  as,  a  few  days  later, 
joining  Diomede  in  deriding  Troilo. 

If  the  bulk  of  the  PHILOSTRATO 
has  a  voluptuous  monotony  which  even 
the  flow  of  the  limpid  Italian  verse 
cannot  redeem  from  languor,  there  is 
both  freshness  and  poignancy  in  the 
passages  where  Boccaccio  is  evidently 
retracing  his  own  fond  memories.  It 
was  in  a  church  of  nuns  that  he  first 
saw  Maria,  the  beautiful  natural 
daughter  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples, 
who  became  the  lady  of  his  song;  it 
was  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  that 
Troilo  first  saw  Greseida.  He  had 
entered  with  a  troop  of  noble  youths, 
carelessness  in  his  heart,  and  laughter 
on  his  lips.  Suddenly  his  rowing  eye 
is  caught  by  a  tall  figure  standing, 
gentle  and  proud,  withdrawn  from 
the  throng.  The  lady  wears  a  wnite 
veil  on  her  head,  and  with  her  right 
arm  clasps  her  long  black  mantle  on 
her  left  shoulder  in  the  noble  attitude 


so  dear  to  sculpture.  The  pride  of 
the  gesture  arrests  Troilo  ;  then  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  face,  the 
shining  eyes  that  deigned  no  glance 
at  any  one,  so  work  on  his  imagination 
that  he  leaves  the  Temple  "  another 
man  than  he  who  entered  it." 

The  verses  in  which  Boccaccio  de- 
scribes his  own  feelings,  under  the 
guise  of  Troilo's  sufferings  in  Greseida's 
absence,  have  something  of  the  poign- 
ancy and  tender  ingenuity  of  phrase 
which  mark  the  Elizabethan  son- 
neteers. To  shorten  the  hours  of 
her  absence  Pandaro,  his  friend,  has 
persuaded  Troilo  to  take  part  in  a 
festival  at  the  house  of  Sarpedon. 
Sitting  silent  at  the  feast,  he  sees 
nothing  but  her  image  engraved  on 
his  own  heart.  "  The  sight  of  other 
fair  and  noble  ladies  was  painful  to 
him  ;  nor  could  any  solace  nor  sweet 
song  afford  him  aught  but  weariness, 
since  he  could  no  longer  see  her  in 
whose  hands  Love  had  placed  the  keys 
of  his  woeful  life."  It  is  the  mood 
that  all  lovers  know,  that  many  poets 
have  tried  to  express,  the  mood  that 
finds  most  perfect  utterance  in  the 
lines  of  Burns  : 

Though  this  was  fair  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  o'  a'  the  town, 
I  sighed  and  said  aniang  them  a', 
Ye  are  na  Mary  Morrison. 

If  the  men  and  women  about  him 
are  to  Troilo  but  as  shadows  on 
the  wall,  shadows  and  memories  alone 
have  life  and  meet  him  at  every  turn. 
Passing  her  deserted  house,  the  sight 
of  closed  doors  and  windows  presses 
his  heart  together  with  pain  and 
blanches  his  cheek.  "  There,"  he  says, 
pointing  out  a  spot  to  Pandaro,  "once 
as  she  spoke  to  me  I  saw  her  smile ; 
here  she  stood  waiting  for  me  once  as 
I  passed  by,  and  there  she  graciously 
saluted  me.  Here  I  have  seen  her 
joyful,  there  full  of  sadness,  and  here 
I  first  knew  that  she  had  pity  on 
my  love."  Only  the  winds  that  blow 
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from  the  quarter  where  she  lives 
bring  him  refreshment ;  the  whole 
world  is  a  blank  except  the  hills 
which  lie  round  the  jealous  place  that 
keeps  her  hidden  ;  he  envies  the  waters 
of  the  Scamander  which,  passing 
through  the  Greek  camp,  may  mirror 
her  beauty  and  embrace  her  feet. 

Perhaps  we  have  had  excess  of  love 
in  PHILOSTRATO.  Probably  Chaucer 
thought  so,  when  he  undertook  to  turn 
the  story  into  English.  Though  love 
was  to  him  a  craft  so  sharp  and  hard 
that  life  seemed  all  too  short  to  learn 
it  perfectly,  yet  even  love  could  not 
shut  out  from  his  interest  the  beauty 
of  this  delightful  world,  the  traffick- 
ing and  gossiping  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  the  pomp  of  war,  the 
pleasantness  of  fair  ladies,  the  humours 
and  absurdities  of  human  life.  He 
has  incorporated  most  of  Boccaccio's 
poem  into  his  own  longer  and  more 
dramatic  work,  and  oddly  enough  do 
some  of  the  most  love-sick  passages 
appear  in  the  cheerful  and  delicate 
setting  of  the  English  story.  Then, 
as  now,  the  fashion  of  courtship  was 
franker  and  freer  in  England  than  in 
other  countries.  Chaucer's  story  of 
Troilus  and  Cressida  is  as  full  as  any 
modern  novel  of  incident,  conversa- 
tions, chance  meetings,  lively  descrip- 
tions of  character  and  delicate  analysis 
of  feeling.  Helen  gives  a  feast,  gay 
and  sumptuous,  such  as  Pinturicchio 
loved  to  paint ;  Cressida  receives 
visits  from  the  Trojan  ladies  and 
gossips  about  the  siege;  with  her 
maidens  she  plays  and  dances  under 
the  blossoming  boughs  of  her  garden, 
or  improves  the  time  reading  aloud  the 
Romance  of  Thebes  in  twelve  volumes. 

Boccaccio  had  already  enriched  the 
tale  with  a  character  of  which  Benolt 
had  not  dreamed.  A  confidant  was 
as  necessary  to  an  Italian  lover  as  a 
lady-love.  Pandaro,  who  plays  this 
part  to  Troilo,  is  himself  a  hopeless 
lover  and  a  fantastically  devoted 
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friend,  while  his  attitude  towards 
women  generally  is  almost  brutal  in 
its  cynicism.  Such  a  character  was 
too  un-English  to  find  favour  with 
Chaucer.  He  starts,  indeed,  by 
following  his  author  closely,  but 
the  character  of  Pandaro  changes 
rapidly  in  his  hands.  He  becomes 
elderly  ;  proverbs  and  saws  adorn  his 
conversation ;  the  friend  and  lover 
entirely  disappear  in  the  humourist 
and  busy-body.  Equivocal  as  is  the 
part  both  are  made  to  play,  the  sly, 
kindly,  unprincipled  old  uncle  of 
Chaucer  is  far  less  repulsive  than  the 
chivalrous  profligate  whom  Boccaccio 
describes  as  cousin  to  Cressida.  This 
English  Pandarus  lives  in  a  world  of 
agreeable  intrigue.  It  is  he  who  in- 
duces Helen  to  ask  Cressida  to  dinner  ; 
he  takes  advantage  of  the  rainy  aspect 
of  the  heavens  to  invite  Cressida  to 
supper,  knowing  that  stress  of  weather 
will  compel  her  to  prolong  her  visit ; 
he  holds  her  in  conversation  near  the 
window  when  he  knows  that  Troilus 
may  pass  by.  It  needs,  however, 
more  than  his  skill  to  capture  the 
maidenly  fancy  of  this  English 
Cressida.  She  is  not  won  easily,  as 
were  her  predecessors.  She  is  a 
gentlewoman  with  dignities,  reserves, 
and  sensibilities  unknown  to  Breseida, 
that  brilliant  child  of  nature,  unfelt 
by  Greseida  who  has  never  quite  lost 
the  servile  instincts  bequeathed  from 
her  far-off  Homeric  ancestress.  Im- 
pulses from  sounds  and  sights,  hours 
of  dreamy  reflection,  sympathetic 
emotion  caught  from  another,  all  had 
to  quicken  the  imagination  of  Cressida 
before  she  felt  the  stirrings  of  love. 
Fate,  as  well  as  Pandarus,  is  working 
for  Troilus.  Even  as  she  sits  alone  at 
her  lattice,  moved  and  almost  aghast 
by  all  that  her  uncle  has  told  her  of 
the  passion  she  has  excited,  a  cry 
arises  without  that  Troilus,  straight 
from  the  victorious  field,  is  riding 
down  the  street. 

A  A 
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We  have  various  portraits  of  Troilus. 
In  a  spirited  passage  Benoit  describes 
his  long  throat,  square  chin,  crisp 
locks,  broad  shoulders,  and  active 
powerful  limbs ;  it  is  the  picture  of  a 
young  warrior  gauged  by  another 
fighting  man.  In  PHILOSTRATO  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  Troilo  on  horseback, 
hawk  on  wrist  that  recalls  the  slender, 
oval-faced,  richly  clad  youths  that 
accompany  fair,  worldly  women  on 
Orcagna's  frescoes.  The  Troilus, 
whom  Cressida  watched  secretly  from 
her  window,  is  the  ideal  of  a  young 
knight  as  seen  through  ladies'  eyes. 

So  fresh,  so  young,  so  wieldy  seemed  he, 
It  was  a  heaven  upon  him  for  to  see. 

With  this  image  in  her  eyes  and  Pan- 
dar's  words  in  her  ears,  Cressida  went 
out  to  walk  with  her  ladies  in  the 
garden.  There  one  of  them,  the  bright 
Antigone,  takes  up  the  theme,  and 
sings  of  love  out  of  the  gladness  of  her 
own  full  heart.  Her  song  is  of  the  love 
of  women  frankly  and  proudly  yielded 
up  to  man,  and  every  word  sinks  into 
the  heart  of  listening  Cressida.  Then 
nature  herself  takes  up  the  plea  and 
works  for  Troilus. 

A  nightingale,  upon  a  cedar  green, 
Under  the  chamber  wall  there  as  she  lay, 
Full  loudly  sung  against  the  moonesheen 
Peradventure  in  his  birdes  wise  a  lay 
Of  love  which  made  her  hearte   fresh 

and  gay, 
That  hearkened   she   so   long  in   good 

intent, 
Till  at  the  last  a  deadesleep  her  hent. 

While  Cressida's  character  varies 
with  every  poet  who  has  described 
her,  in  the  main  features  Troilus 
remains  the  same  in  all,  true,  simple, 
brave,  and  kind.  In  Benoit  he  is 
essentially  a  warrior,  after  Hector  the 
strong  defence  of  Troy ;  in  Boccaccio 
his  courage  is  sicklied  over  by  the 
love-malady  of  his  age  and  country; 
in  Chaucer  he  is  the  typical  young 
Englishman  at  his  best,  modest,  manly 
and  affectionate. 


In  the  brief  season  of  happiness 
between  the  sweet,  tormenting  un- 
certainty of  courtship  and  the  blank 
despair  of  loss,  he  behaves  with  such 
prudence  and  gentleness, 

That  well  she  felt  he  \\as  to  her  a  wall 
Of  steel,  and  shield  from  every  displea- 
sance. 

The  tale  needs  but  a  happy  ending 
to  be  one  of  the  most  charming  love- 
stories  in  the  language. 

Every  one  with  a  tale  to  tell  is  apt 
to  be  hampered  by  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  it  is  so  with  Chaucer. 
Benoit  makes  his  heroine's  faithless- 
ness the  point  of  his  story,  and  her 
character  is  quite  consistent ;  Boc- 
caccio concentrates  his  attention  on 
Troilo,  and  Greseida's  treachery  is 
sketched  in  slightly  and  coarsely ; 
Chaucer  cannot  so  easily  part  with 
his  heroine.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
this  part  of  his  poem  he  takes  his  in- 
cidents more  directly  from  the  old 
French  poem.  His  Cressida,  like  her 
medieval  ancestress,  realises  plain- 
tively that  henceforth  unto  the  world's 
end  no  man  will  speak  well  of  her. 
But  if  she  stands  self -judged  before 
the  tribunal  of  Time,  Chaucer  will 
add  no  syllable  to  her  condemnation. 

Nor  me  ne  list  this  silly  woman  chide 
Further  than  the  story  will  devise. 

For  she  so  sorry  was  for  her  untruth 
I  wis  I  would  excuse  her  yet  for  ruth. 

Though  Chaucer  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  condemn  this  fair,  frail 
creature  of  his  own  invention  she 
was  to  fall  into  more  rigorous  hands 
than  his. 

In  the  years  when  the  Chaucerian 
tradition  had  become  worn  and  lan- 
guid in  England,  in  Scotland  it  was 
full  of  original  life  and  beauty.  None 
of  his  English  followers  have  caught 
the  music  of  the  master's  verse  so  per- 
fectly as  James  the  First;  Dunbar 
alone  approaches  him  in  the  humour 
and  originality  of  his  pictures  from 
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life ;  it  was  a  third  Scottish  poet, 
Robert  Henryson,  who  had  the  temer- 
ity to  continue  the  tale  of  Cressida. 

Winter  and  the  special  comforts  of 
winter,  the  storm  without,  the  heaped- 
up  fire  within,  the  furred  gown,  the 
modest  cup  to  comfort  the  spirits,  the 
old  books  to  shorten  the  winter  night, 
all  these  have  been  a  constant  theme 
of  Scottish  poets  from  Gavin  Douglas 
at  Saint  Andrews  to  Walter  Scott  at 
Ashestiel.  It  was  under  such  cheer- 
ful conditions  that  Henryson,  reading 
the  old  tale  late  into  the  night,  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  Chaucer's  indul- 
gence to  his  heroine  and  determined  to 
give  the  story  a  more  sternly  retribu- 
tive close.  He  has  succeeded  in  making 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  situations  in 
literature.  When  death  overtakes  the 
young  and  fair  and  proud  it  melts  the 
heart  with  pity  and  ruth ;  but  when, 
not  death,  but  some  dark  taint  in  the 
blood  suddenly  wrecks  beauty  and 
gentle  nurture  and  the  pride  of  life, . 
reducing  them  below  the  coarseness 
of  the  common  lot,  the  heart  sickens 
and  the  mind  recoils  with  shuddering 
pity. 

In  many  towns  of  Scotland  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  might  have  been  found 
a  lazar-house,  silent  and  shunned,  set 
apart  for  those  afflicted  with  the 
awful  curse  of  leprosy;  on  all  roads 
they  might  be  seen  begging,  fearful 
figures  in  long  mantles  and  beaver 
hats,  with  cup  and  clapper.  To  this 
last  humiliation  of  the  flesh  does 
Henryson  reduce  Chaucer's  bright, 
delicate  lady. 

Lying  alone  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
lazar-house,  sleepless,  loathing  food, 
seeking  no  comfort,  Cressida  thus 
bemoans  her  state  : 

Where  is  thy  garden  with  the  branches 

gay, 

.Where  thou  wast  wont  full  merrily  in 
May 


To  walk  and  take  the  dew  ere  it  was  day, 
And  hear  the  merle  and  mavis,  many  a 

one, 

With  ladies  fair  in  carolling  to  go 
And  see  the  royal  folk  in  their  array 
In    garments    gay  garnished   on   every 

grane  1 


This  leper-lodge  take  for  thy  pleasant 

bower, 
And  for  thy  bed  take  now  a  bunch  of 

straw. 
For  chosen  wine  and  meats  which  thou 

hadst  then 

Take  mouldy  bread,  perry  and  cider  sour. 
Save  cup  and  clapper  all  is  now  agone. 

With  the  dreadful  common-sense 
born  of  long  acquaintance  with  misery 
a  sister  in  misfortune  counsels  her  to 
make  a  virtue  of  her  need  : 

To  learn  to  clap  thy  clapper  to  and  fro 
And  live  after  the  law  of  leper-folk. 

With  that  woeful  crew  Cresseid  goes 
forth  next  day  to  clamour  for  alms  to 
every  passer-by.  As  she  sits  by  the 
way-side  a  company  of  young  knights 
ride  by  towards  Troy.  One  of  them 
draws  up  beside  her  for  an  instant, 
but  disease  has  so  dimmed  her  sight 
that  though  she  casts  her  eyes  on  him 
she  fails  to  recognise  Troilus.  He, 
looking  down  on  the  poor  seamed  face, 
sees  no  trait  of  Cressida,  and  yet  some 
strange,  swift  memory  of  his  lost  lady 
drives  all  the  blood  back  to  his  heart. 

Yet   then   her   look   into   his   mind   it 

brought 

The  sweet  visage  and  amorous  blenking 1 
Of  fair  Cresseid  sometime  his  owndarlin^ 

O 

He  drops  his  purse  into  the  leper's 
lap,  and  rides  away  without  a  word ; 
while  round  the  poor  lady  flock  her 
ghastly  associates  clamorous  to  share 
the  spoil.  But  after  all  the  poet  is 
less  relentless  than  nature.  When 
Cresseid  learns  the  name  of  the  knight 
who  has  done  them  this  charity,  her 
heart  breaks,  and  death,  swift  and 
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merciful,  covers  her  disgrace  in  dark- 
ness. Only  the  epitaph  on  her  tomb 
cries  for  pity. 

Lo,  fair  ladies,  Cresseid  of  Troy  Town, 
Sometime  counted  the  flower  of  woman- 
hood, 
Beneath  this  stone,  late  leper,  lieth  dead. 

This  austere  and  touching  con- 
clusion remained  a  beautiful  digres- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  tale  of 
Cressida.  It  was  indeed  printed 
along  with  Chaucer's  poem,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  affected  the  popular 
form  in  which  the  story  was  known. 
Shakespeare  may  have  read  Lydgate's 
TALE  OF  TROY,  but  it  was  almost 
certainly  Chaucer's  poem  that  provided 
him  with  the  motive  of  what  is  one 
of  the  most  intellectual  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  puzzling  of  his  plays. 

It  is  most  improbable  that  Shake- 
speare knew  the  old  French  poem,  but 
by  the  intuition  of  genius  he  has 
restored  the  story  to  the  dramatic 
consistency  from  which  it  was  wrested 
by  the  sentiment  of  Boccaccio  and 
Chaucer.  In  his  play,  as  in  Benoit's 
poem,  the  loves  of  Troilus  and  Cressida 
are  but  an  incident  in  the  larger 
drama  of  the  doom  of  Troy.  This 
later  Troilus  in  his  resentment  is  more 
akin  to  the  first  Troilus  than  either 
the  wan  lover  of  Boccaccio  or  the 
sweet-blooded  young  knight  of  Chaucer. 
When  he  receives  her  letter  from  the 
Grecian  camp  he  tears  it  in  frag- 
ments ; 

Words,  words,  mere  words,  no   matter 

from  the  heart  ; 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change 

together. 

But  if  the  original  Breseida  is  more 
akin  to  Shakespeare's  heroine  than 
either  of  the  intervening  ladies,  it  is 
only  in  the  same  way  as  the  vanity 
and  fickleness  of  a  village  beauty  may 
be  said  to  resemble  the  deep  dissimu- 
lation, the  splendid  sensuousness,  and 


the  keen  wits  of  some  corrupt  and 
brilliant  woman  of  the  world.  Shake- 
speare's Cressida  is  drawn  with  the 
stinging  perspicacity  of  experience 
and  disillusionment.  Early  in  the 
play  she  gives  the  key  to  her  own 
character  when,  in  reply  to  her  uncle's 
perplexed  exclamation,  "  One  knows 
not  at  what  ward  you  lie,"  she 
answers,  "  Upon  my  wit  to  defend 
my  wiles,  upon  my  secrecy  to  defend 
mine  honesty."  And  this  creature  of 
infinite  resource  is  beloved  by  one  who 
justly  describes  himself 

As  true  as  truth's  simplicity 

And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 

At  the  very  time  he  complains  of 
it,  she,  with  clear  intellectual  grasp 
and  deliberation,  is  calculating  the 
effect  of  her  reserve.  Though 
throughout  she  acts  with  that 
composure  which  gives  a  woman  who 
only  plays  at  love  such  an  advantage 
over  the  man  who  is  overmastered  by 
it,  she  can  at  will  abandon  herself  to 
the  passionate  emotion  of  the  hour. 
In  the  love-scene  in  the  orchard  she 
deludes  and  fascinates  author  and 
reader  as  well  as  lover ;  she  even 
deceives  herself.  She  is  in  turn 
reserved  and  innocently  frank.  With 
a  seeming  sudden  impulse  she  con- 
fesses how  she  was  won  at  the  first 
glance,  how  maiden  dignity  alone  kept 
her  aloof ;  then,  half  fearful,  half  con- 
fident, she  falters,  bids  him  stop  her 
mouth  lest  in  her  rapture  she  speak 
what  she  shall  repent ;  and  when  her 
lover  does  so  in  the  one  obvious  way 
she  is  overcome  with  maiden  shame. 
She  is  no  vulgar  player,  parsimoniously 
acting  only  when  she  would  deceive 
another  ;  she  employs  her  finest  eloqu- 
ence to  deceive  herself.  Only  Pandarus 
is  present  when  she  learns  that  fate  is 
hurrying  her  from  Troy  and  Troilus. 
It  is  not  to  impress  that  corrupt  and 
despicable  servant  of  her  pleasures, 
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but  to  delude  her  own  heart,  that  she 
declares  with  all  the  energy  of  real 
passion  : 

Time,  force,  and  death 

Do  to  this  body  what  extremity  you  can  ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my 

love 

Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawing  all  things  to  it. 

It  is  to  Ulysses  that  Troilus  con- 
fides his  loyal  and  simple  belief  in 
his  love ;  but  Ulysses  has  watched 
Cressida's  deportment  among  the  free 
gallantries  of  the  Grecian  camp  and 
has  read  her  aright. 

Fie,  fie  upon  her  ! 
There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek, 

her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks  ;  her  wanton  spirits 

look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 

It  is  in  the  company  of  Ulysses,  whose 
cold  sagacity  has  sounded  human 
weakness,  and  of  Thersites,  whose 
cynicism  delights  in  human  corruption, 
that  Troilus  is  witness  of  his  lady's 
perfidy.  On  this,  her  first  night  away 
from  Troy,  Diomede  has  come  by 
appointment  to  visit  her.  He  is  not 
the  Diomede  of  Benoit,  distracted  and 
speechless  with  love ;  he  is  only  indif- 
ferent and  petulant.  It  is  Cressida 
who,  with  broken  sentences,  faltering 
allusions,  and  timid  caresses,  woos  her 
unknightly  suitor,  while,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  tent,  her  true  lover 
looks  on  with  burning  eyes.  When 
convictions  can  no  more  be  held  at 
bay,  and  Ulysses  sums  up  the  tale, 
"  All's  done,  my  lord,"  Troilus  has  no 
other  answer  but,  "  It  is." 

One  could  be  glad  if  all  were  indeed 
done  and  if  the  world-old  story  ended 
here ;  but  before  the  close  of  her  long 
literary  history  Cressida  was  to  suffer 
a  last  humiliation.  Chaucer  had 


pleaded  extenuation  for  her  perfidy  ; 
Henryson  had  visited  it  with  retribu- 
tion ;  Shakespeare  had  dropped  the 
curtain  upon  it  in  silence  ;  it  remained 
for  Dryden  to  explain  it  away.  His 
fastidious  taste  having  taken  umbrage 
at  much  in  Shakespeare's  play,  he  set 
himself,  not  only  to  correct  words  and 
phrases  that  were  "  ungrammatical, 
coarse,  and  scarce  intelligible,"  but  he 
also  undertook  "  to  remove  the  heap 
of  rubbish  under  which  many  excel- 
lent thoughts  lay  wholly  buried," 
including  in  the  rubbish  the  passages 
of  lordliest  eloquence  and  phrases  of 
most  golden  content ! 

If  the  age  of  the  Restoration  was 
facile  in  the  matter  of  morals,  it  was 
exacting  in  claiming  the  most  sublime 
sentiment. 

Oh,  what  a  blessing  is  a  virtuous  child, 

fervently  exclaims  old  Calchas  when 
his  daughter  consents  to  pretend  love 
for  Diomede  in  order  to  forward  their 
return  to  Troy.  In  the  interests  of 
virtue  Cressida  incurs  her  lover's 
wrath,  and  only  convinces  him  of  her 
innocence  when  she  stabs  herself  and 
dies  with  the  noblest  sentiments  on 
her  lips.  Troilus  pays  a  tribute  to  her 
virtue  and  is  on  the  point  of  following 
her  example,  when  he  remembers  that 
various  other  characters  must  die 
before  the  tragedy  is  complete. 
Dryden  had  complained  of  Shake- 
speare's play  that,  "  The  chief  persons 
who  give  the  name  to  the  tragedy  are 
left  alive ;  Cressida  is  false  and  is  not 
punished."  These  defects  he  has  been 
careful  to  remedy. 

And  thus  Cressida,  born  to  the 
sound  of  arms  amid  the  rude  chivalry 
of  a  Norman  camp,  closes  her  long 
career  amid  the  periwigs,  the  fustian 
sentiment,  and  stilted  artifice  of  the 
stage  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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SOME  seventy  miles  away  from 
London  lies  a  pleasant  land.  It  lies 
in  the  bosom  of  a  charming  valley 
bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by 
long  ridges  of  down,  bare  for  the 
most  part,  but  crowned  at  intervals 
by  clumps  of  fir-trees  growing 
(where  they  are  found)  so  close 
together  as  to  betray  at  once  the 
fact  that  their  planting  was  no  matter 
of  accident.  In  some  places  the  downs 
rise  to  a  not  ignoble  height ;  there  is 
one  point  at  least  whence  on  a  clear 
day  you  can  see  into  seven  counties. 
In  spite  of  fir -plantations,  your  pre- 
vailing impression  is  that  the  downs 
are  bare,  with  that  curious  newly 
shaven  bareness  peculiar  to  chalk 
hills ;  but  the  valley  is  well  wooded, 
and  its  meadows  are  really  green,  in 
contrast  with  the  grayer  tints  of  the 
higher  ground.  With  its  many 
villages,  scarcely  ever  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  apart,  lying  asleep  in  its 
bosom ;  its  lanes  bordered  with  high 
trees  and  hedgerows  springing  from 
steep  fern-clad  banks ;  the  canal, 
flecked  here  and  there  with  lazy  barges, 
shining  along  the  whole  field  of 
vision,  like  a  silver  ribbon  carelessly 
flung  down, — this  is  the  oldest  country 
picture  in  our  memory,  and  always 
comes  to  us  first  of  the  meanings 
connoted  by  the  word  landscape. 

If  you  are  afoot  and  do  not  love 
the  roads,  the  region  is  generous  in 
the  matter  of  footpaths,  running  amid 
pasture  and  crops  ;  and  in  more  than 
one  place,  where  instead  of  crossing- 
one  field  the  path  divides  two,  the 
freeholder  has  seen  fit  to  plant  an 
avenue  of  noble  elms  and  ashes,  form- 
ing a  place  to  linger  in  and  leave 


with  regret ;  a  place  where  fair  dreams 
come  easily,  and  with  footprints  that 
do  not  fade. 

In  one  of  the  villages  abounding 
in  this  kindly  land  stands  a  certain 
church  with  its  gray  square  tower 
looking  down  on  the  road,  which 
here  runs  twenty  or  thirty  feet  below 
it,  and  if  we  were  strangers,  we  should 
probably  take  the  red  brick  house  in 
front,  with  its  bay-windows  and  iron 
gates,  for  the  parsonage.  But  it  is 
not  so  ;  the  parsonage  is  the  rather 
dark,  even  dingy,  house  adjoining  the 
church,  with  a  small  garden-wicket 
opening  into  the  path  through  the 
churchyard.  A  most  precipitous  ap- 
proach leads  up  from  the  road  to  its 
front  door,  where  in  the  porch  there 
hung  a  bell  fit  to  summon  a  congrega- 
tion with  ;  and  behind  it  on  a  bit  of 
lawn  grows  a  historic  pear-tree,  bear- 
ing such  fruit  as  you  cannot  now  buy 
for  money. 

In  this  parsonage  there  lived  until 
about  three  years  ago  a  man  who 
was  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  in 
our  experience.  One  of  the  keenest 
sportsmen,  and  withal  one  of  the  best 
parsons  in  the  district,  a  good  man 
of  business  and  a  zealous  public 
officer  to  boot,  he  exhibited  talents 
rarely  met  with  in  combination.  He 
was  of  Kentish  extraction,  and  the 
little  country  living  where  he  died 
was,  we  believe,  left  to  him  by  his 
father,  who  owned  it  in  fee.  In  his 
appearance  he  affected  the  sportsman 
rather  than  the  parson,  being  com- 
monly dressed  in  breeches,  gaiters, 
arid  heavy  boots,  and  a  short  gray 
coat  with  a  most  unclerical  collar  and 
necktie.  He  had  lived  in  the  village 
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for  many  years  before  we  knew  it ; 
and  in  the  days  when  his  tithe  rent- 
charge  amounted  to  something  nearer 
its  commuted  value,  he  was  one  of  the 
best-known  figures  in  the  field  that 
used  to  meet  with  a  certain  famous 
pack  of  hounds,  a  former  master  of 
which  bore  what  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  name  in  the  annals  of  fox- 
hunting. 

The  old  man  never  let  a  summer 
pass  without  walking  one  of  the 
pack's  puppies,  and  was  consequently 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  puppy-show 
at  the  kennels.  One  year  the  puppy 
was  named  Mermaid ;  and  one  day 
during  her  sojourn  at  the  Vicarage,  in 
her  wanderings  she  came  upon  a 
prayer-book  which,  after  the  manner 
of  puppies,  she  first  worried  into 
shreds,  and  afterwards  devoured.  The 
Parson's  comment  was  characteristic. 
"Humph,"  he  said,  "I  don't  know  if 
she  ever  learnt  to  read  the  Scriptures ; 
but  she  has  certainly  marked  and  in- 
wardly digested  the  same."  Her  meal 
however  did  not  prevent  her  from  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  famous  hounds 
in  the  pack  ;  and  for  several  reasons 
she  always  had  a  kindly  greeting  from 
the  guardian  of  her  puppyhood.  If 
no  horse  were  available,  the  Parson 
would  sometimes  walk  to  the  meet,  to 
greet  his  friends  and  see  the  hounds 
thrown  into  covert. 

He  was  a  great  walker,  and  not  un- 
commonly carried  a  rough  stick  as 
long  as  himself,  fresh  cut  and  without 
ferule  of  any  kind,  much  the  same  as 
the  local  pig-driver  is  accustomed  to 
find  useful  on  his  way  to  market. 
Thus  armed  he  would  frequently  start 
in  the  small  hours  for  a  day's  otter- 
hunting,  and  would  be  afoot  till 
dinner-time,  for,  after  a  good  old 
fashion,  he  never  took  but  two  meals 
in  the  day,  his  breakfast  and  his 
dinner.  When  it  is  added  that  he 
could  throw  a  fly  with  considerable 
expertness  and  uncommon  patience, 


it  will  probably  be  allowed  that  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  sportsman  has 
been  made  out. 

It  is  only  about  fifteen  years  since 
there  died  in  this  parish  one  whom  he 
delighted  to  honour,  the  man  who  had 
been  whip  in  the  days  of  the  renowned 
master  aforesaid.  Him,  with  many 
tears  and  the  most  genuine  sorrow, 
did  the  Parson  bury  in  state.  The 
coffin  was  borne  to  the  grave  with  the 
old  huntsman's  scarlet  coat  and  cap 
and  whip  upon  it,  and  with  much 
solemnity  committed  to  the  earth. 
Then  the  Parson  was  moved  to  send  a 
paragraph  to  the  local  paper  as  a  small 
tribute  to  the  dead  man's  memory. 
This  paragraph  we  have  never  seen, 
it  being  considered,  we  believe,  not 
altogether  fit  reading  for  the  young 
person  ;  but  we  need  hardly  say  that 
it  lives  in  the  memory  of  many.  The 
opening  sentence  was  to  this  effect  : 
"  Another  of  the  grand  old  huntsmen 

of   the  palmy   days  of  the 

has  been  run  to  earth  at  last "  ;  and 
then,  after  recounting  his  virtues  and 
singing  his  praises  with  a  profusion 
of  the  metaphors  of  his  profession,  the 
paragraph  concluded  thus  :  "  And 
when  the  last  great  who-whoop  is 
heard,  may  the  old  huntsman  be  found 
ready."  Some  of  his  parishioners  were 
a  little  bit  shocked  to  see  the  Last 
Trump  alluded  to  in  that  way ;  but 
the  old  man  could  not  help  it ;  if  ever 
he  had  occasion  to  use  a  metaphor,  it 
was  almost  certainly  drawn  from  the 
hunting-field.  Our  own  memory  pre- 
serves an  instance.  Some  one  was  to 
be  buried  in  his  parish  who  had  died 
in  another,  the  clergyman  of  which 
came  over  to  the  funeral.  He  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  service  in 
the  following  terms  :  "  See  here,  you'd 
better  hunt  them  in  the  covert,  and 
I'll  take  them  in  hand  when  they  get 
into  the  open,"  meaning,  of  course, 
that  the  portion  of  the  service  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  church  should 
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be  conducted  by  his  friend,  while  he 
himself  would  take  the  portion  at  the 
grave's  side.  Again,  on  the  birth  of 
his  second  grandson  he  was  seen 
swinging  at  a  round  pace  through  the 
village  where  the  infant's  mother 
lived,  talking  rapidly  to  himself,  as 
his  custom  was ;  and  some  curious 
person  managed  to  get  near  enough 
to  hear  him  say,  "  Molly's  got  another 
dog-hound  !  " 

In  speaking  of  our  old  friend's  fond- 
ness for  sport  in  general  it  would  not 
be  right  to  omit  mention  of  his  love 
for  cricket,  which  amounted  to  a  per- 
fect enthusiasm.  He  did  not  play 
much  himself,  though  we  have  seen 
him  handle  a  bat  at  practice  with  his 
village  boys  in  a  style  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  many  a  younger 
player ;  but  he  would  always  walk 
miles  to  see  a  good  game.  He  was, 
as  may  be  supposed,  rather  difficult  to 
please,  being,  as  so  many  sportsmen 
are,  inclined  to  praise  the  past  times 
at  the  expense  of  these.  He  looked, 
for  instance,  upon  boundary  hits,  and 
the  following  an  innings,  as  foolish 
and  tiresome  innovations,  confusing 
to  the  issue  and  tending  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  individual  prowess  ;  and  he 
regarded  any  man  who,  when  taking 
guard,  desired  to  cover  anything  but 
the  middle  stump,  as  a  finicking  pre- 
tender. Some  of  his  decisions  as 
umpire  were  certainly  astonishing ; 
but  they  were  always  given  with  such 
certainty  and  such  manifest  honesty 
of  purpose  as  to  make  one  doubt  one's 
own  eyes  rather  than  his  opinion. 

Sportsman  though  he  was,  he  was 
none  the  less  efficient,  nor  indeed 
eccentric,  in  the  discharge  of  such 
public  offices  as  fell  to  his  lot.  These 
were  three  in  number  ;  he  was  Chair- 
man of  Petty  Sessions,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  Chairman 
of  the  School  Board  in  his  own  parish. 
It  was  generally  considered  that  he 
shone  most  conspicuously  as  Justice  of 


the  Peace,  and  we  always  looked  for- 
ward to  Bench-day  with  peculiar 
eagerness.  Nothing  perhaps  will  ex- 
hibit the  character  of  the  district 
better  than  the  following  fact,  that 
the  Bench  sat  only  once  a  fortnight, 
and  that  alternately  in  two  villages 
five  miles  apart.  It  always  meant  a 
walk  of  five  miles  or  ten  for  him,  ac- 
cording to  the  village  where  the 
session  was  held  ;  but  down  to  his  last 
illness  he  was  always  there,  and  would 
as  soon  have  missed  preaching  to  his 
flock  on  a  Sunday. 

He  was  a  great  champion  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Bench  and  all  connected 
with  it,  and  woe  betide  the  unhappy 
advocate  who  dared  attempt  to  teach 
him  anything  about  procedure.  As  a 
magistrate  of  some  forty  years'  ex- 
perience he  very  seldom  met  with  a 
combination  of  circumstances  that 
was  new  to  him  ;  and  for  any  one  to 
suggest  that  he  was  taking  a  view 
which  the  facts  would  not  warrant, 
or  that  his  method  of  conducting 
business  could  possibly  be  improved 
upon,  would  beget  in  him  an  im- 
patience which  he  was  not  slow  to 
manifest.  Cross-examination  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to  see  the  use  of ; 
and  this  once  brought  down  on  him 
the  thunder  of  THE  STAR,  in  its 
riotous  young  days,  before  it  became 
the  respectful  and  reverent  print  that 
it  now  is.  Some  solicitor  from  a 
neighbouring  town  (the  only  local  one 
being  clerk  to  the  Justices)  once 
conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  in  a  certain 
case  to  instruct  the  rustic  Bench  in 
matters  of  law  and  practice  ;  and  as 
was  only  to  be  expected  the  reverend 
Chairman  stopped  his  oratory  without 
remorse.  The  unhappy  soul,  sawing 
the  air,  said,  "  But,  sir,  I  stand  here 
by  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment." "  We  care  nothing  about 
Acts  of  Parliament  here,  sir,"  said 
the  Chairman ;  "  you  have  said  all 
you  have  to  say,  and  now  perhaps 
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you'll  be  good  enough  to  sit  down." 
You  may  fancy  how  THE  STAR  would 
speak  of  a  magistrate,  who  was  also 
a  parson,  who  "cared  nothing  about 
Acts  of  Parliament."  On  another 
occasion  an  eminent  member  of  the 
Bar,  whose  name  is  abroad  in  all  the 
courts,  and  who  has  since  taken  silk, 
was  specially  retained  for  the  defence 
in  an  absurd  charge  of  assault  pre- 
ferred against  a  neighbour  by  a  cantan- 
kerous fellow  with  the  view  of  satisfying 
a  grudge  against  another  party.  Coun- 
sel was  conducting  a  difficult  cross- 
examination  of  the  wary  plaintiff 
with  marked  ability,  and  gradually, 
though  slowly,  extracting  from  him 
the  necessary  admissions,  when  the 
patience  of  the  Chairman  gave  way  ; 
or  it  may  have  been  a  natural  irrita- 
tion at  hearing  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
one  of  his  own  cloth,  forced  to  exhibit 
the  unneighbourly  spite  which  was 
evidently  the  origin  of  the  whole 
matter.  At  all  events  he  told  counsel 
that  he  was  wasting  the  time  of  the 
court  and  suggesting  motives  for  the 
plaintiff's  conduct  which  he  was  not 
justified  in  suggesting.  Counsel  as- 
sured him,  with  very  great  respect, 
that  he  had  not  entirely  appreciated 
the  point  aimed  at,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  explain,  when  the  Bench  inter- 
rupted him  with,  "  If  you  don't  go  on 
with  your  cross-examination,  I  shall 
close  it."  Of  course  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Counsel 
yielded  gracefully,  but  we  fancy  he 
carried  back  to  town  the  impression 
that  no  mere  London  practice,  nor 
even  a  Borough  Recordership,  can  teach 
all  there  is  to  be  learned  about  the 
administration  of  justice. 

But  of  our  old  friend's  utterances 
from    the    Bench    the    following    has 

O 

always  struck  us  as  being  in  every 
way  the  most  memorable,  both  as 
doing  substantial  justice  on  an  offender, 
and  also  as  tempering  that  justice,  if 
not  with  mercy,  at  least  with  a  human 


sympathy  and  indulgence  that  cannot 
have  been  the  least  effective  part  of 
the  sentence.  A  young  fellow  had 
been  summoned  by  the  Excise  Au- 
thorities for  shooting  game  when  he 
had  only  an  ordinary  half-guinea 
gun-licence.  He  admitted  the  fact, 
and  the  Bench  were  inclined  to 
deal  with  him  leniently,  seeing  he 
was  a  good  boy  as  a  general  thing, 
and  industrious  according  to  his 
lights ;  but  the  Excise  Officer  had 
instructions  to  press  for  a  conviction, 
and  the  Court  accordingly  addressed 
the  culprit  as  follows  :  "  You  know, 
Simmons,  you're  the  victim  of  what  I 
call  a  most  unfortunate  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, one  that  gives  you  a  right  to 
carry  a  gun,  and  then  tells  you  you 
must  only  shoot  this  and  that  with  it, 
and  let  the  other  alone.  Now  the 
Excise  have  pressed  for  a  conviction, 
and  we  shall  have  to  fine  you  a  pound  ; 
but  I  know  just  how  it  is  with  you 
young  fellows.  You  get  your  gun 
and  go  round  the  farm  to  knock  over 
the  rabbits  as  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
there  is  a  whirr,  and  up  gets  a 
pheasant  or  something  right  in  front 
of  you  ;  and  your  gun  goes  up  to  your 
shoulder  instinctively,  and  you  have 
a  pull  at  it.  I  don't  blame  you  a 
bit,  and  I  should  do  the  same  thing 
myself." 

In  addition  to  being  Chairman  of 
Petty  Sessions,  the  Parson  also 
directed  the  deliberations  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  with  remarkable 
ability,  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  the 
expenditure  of  the  rates,  but  at  the 
same  time  showing  a  large  considera- 
tion for  unmerited  or  unavoidable 
misfortune.  The  name  of  a  claimant 
for  relief,  and  the  words  "  homeless, 
destitute,  and  in  the  workhouse,"  in 
a  curious  solemn  intonation  which 
always  distinguished  his  utterance  of 
that  particular  form  of  words,  would 
thrill  the  occupants  of  the  octagonal 
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Board  Room,  as  though  one  of  the 
major  prophets  had  spoken ;  and 
Uuardians  who  had  come  to  gossip 
would  fall  silent,  and  may  be  pardoned 
if  they  began  to  pray.  But  there 
were  certain  public  characters  whom 
the  Parson  delighted  not  to  honour  ; 
and  particular  attention  did  he  always 
pay,  in  his  double  capacity  of  parish 
priest  and  Chairman  of  the  School- 
board,  to  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Schools.  He  was  a 
harmless,  well  -  intentioned  person 
enough,  this  ofiicial,  but  he  never 
managed  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
children,  because  he  always  would 
address  them  in  classic  English  culled 
from  the  dictionary,  a  course  which 
when  adopted  by  a  stranger  invariably 
strikes  the  young  natives  of  the 
district  dumb  with  shyness  or  astonish- 
ment. As  an  instance,  after  one  of 
the  periodical  inspections,  the  children 
had  been  dismissed,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Parson  and  the  Inspector 
were  walking  back  to  the  Vicarage, 
when  the  official  dignity  received  a 
shock  from  the  sight  of  a  small  maiden 
with  a  boot  yawning  wide,  and  about 
a  foot  of  bootlace  dragging  in  the 
road.  "  Little  girl,"  said  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown,  "  your  boot- 
lace is  hanging  in  the  dust,  and  re- 
quires attention ;  will  you  oblige  me 
by  fastening  it,  and  by  recollecting 
that  habits  of  tidiness  are  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  that  the 
earlier  in  life  they  are  acquired  the 
longer  will  be  their  career  of  useful- 
ness 1 "  The  child  stared,  as  though 
he  had  charged  her  with  the  man- 
slaughter of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram ;  but  the  Parson  grunted, 
"  Ugh  !  what's  the  good  of  talking  to 
the  child  like  that  1  Here,  Meg, 
hitch  up  thy  latchet ;  "  at  which  the 
little  maid  laughed,  and  did  as  she 
was  bid.  The  electric  effect  on  the 
juvenile  population  of  a  few  words  in 
their  own  vernacular,  changing  their 


dull,  unintelligent  indifference  into 
alert  sympathy,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  would  probably  strike  a  visitor 
as  being  most  characteristic  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

Let  us  now  be  allowed  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  the  man,  to  whose  memory 
these  pages  are  inscribed,  in  his  social 
or  unofficial  character ;  and  some 
pictures  of  him  as  pastor  of  his  flock 
have  been  reserved  for  this  section. 
They  have  been  reserved  designedly 
and  without  inconsistency,  for  he  was 
one  who  wore  his  orders  without  any 
taint  of  officialism ;  in  becoming  a 
priest  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  man. 
It  will  be  easily  understood  that  he 
was  excellent  company.  In  his  long 
ministry  he  had  met  with  experiences 
that  when  related  sounded  like  ex- 
tracts from  the  pages  of  him  who 
created  Parson  Adams.  There  was 
an  old  friend  of  his  (a  clergyman  also), 
dead  these  many  years,  of  whom  he 
used  to  tell  a  story  that  will  bear  out 
our  words.  The  good  man  was  in  the 
habit,  during  the  absence  from  home 
of  the  incumbent  of  a  neighbouring 
parish,  of  riding  over  immediately 
after  his  own  morning  service  in  order 
that  the  deserted  ones  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  for  worship 
during  the  afternoon  at  least,  and 
that  their  tribute  of  praise  might  not 
fall  too  hopelessly  into  arrear.  He 
always  found  a  generous  lunch  await- 
ing him  at  his  friend's  rectory ;  after 
which  he  would  conduct  the  service 
and  ride  home  again.  One  afternoon 
the  bells  had  been  rung  and  the 
congregation  were  all  in  their  places, 
ready  for  the  weekly  exercises ;  but 
the  little  bell  continued  its  irritating 
iteration  for  some  minutes  past  the 
appointed  hour,  and  looks  of  inquiry 
began  to  be  exchanged.  Suddenly 
a  figure  appeared  in  the  porch  ;  it 
was  that  of  the  rectory  groom,  who 
said  solemnly  :  "  There  wunt  be  no 
preachin'  'ere  this  a'ternoon,  'cos  the 
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Paason  'e's  mixed  'is  liquors,  and  'e's 
gone  to  bed."  It  was  true,  and  that 
day  the  incense  failed  to  rise. 

Our  old  friend  delighted  in  such 
reminiscences,  but  his  own  eccentrici- 
ties were  quite  as  striking  in  their 
way.  The  service  at  his  church  waSj 
when  we  first  knew  it,  of  the  most 
primitive  order.  There  was  a  high 
reading-desk,  with  a  higher  pulpit,  and 
a  niche  for  the  clerk  below  all ;  vestry 
there  was  none,  and  the  Parson,  who 
always  preached  in  a  black  gown, 
stripped  off  his  surplice  in  full  sight 
of  his  flock  and  hung  it  over  the 
altar-rail,  making  a  striking  appear- 
ance for  a  moment  in  broadcloth, 
before  donning  the  garment  of,  as 
he  conceived  it,  orthodox  sable  stuff. 
At  that  time,  the  musical  accompani- 
ment was  provided  by  a  small  harmo- 
nium ;  but  within  his  own  memory 
the  service  had  been  assisted  by 
almost  as  many  instruments  as  sum- 
moned the  Babylonians  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Nebuchadnezzar's  golden 
image ;  in  fact  he  still  preserved 
in  the  Vicarage  an  old  violoncello, 
made  of  sheet  iron  instead  of  wood, 
which  used  to  be  played  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical orchestra.  One  day, 
greatly  daring,  the  choir  were  per- 
forming "  Lift  up  your  heads,  oh  ye 
gates,"  from  THE  MESSIAH,  and  the 
man  with  the  'cello  considered  his 
part  not  sufficiently  prominent,  being 
a  musician  who  was  determined  to  play 
his  instrument  as  though  it  were  the 
only  one  in  the  universe  ;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  one  of  the  silent 
pauses  after  the  words  "  Who  is  the 
King  of  Glory  ? "  a  hoarse  voice  was 
heard  growling,  "  Pass  I  over  the 
rozzum,  Varmer  Bull,  and  I'll  soon 
show  'em  who  the  King  of  Glory  is  !  " 
But  afterwards  the  Parson's  daughters 
grew  up,  and  took  music  seriously,  and 
the  church  was  restored,  and  a  choir 
formed  ;  which  on  one  occasion  gave 
rise  to  a  scene  that  caused  smiles  on 


more  than  one  countenance.  The 
usual  list  with  the  numbers  of  the 
hymns,  chants,  and  so  forth,  had  been 
prepared  by  the  young  organist  and 
placed  in  the  choir-seats  and  of  course 
in  the  reading-desk.  The  first  hymn 
was  always  sung  after  the  third 
collect.  As  the  Parson  gave  out  the 
number  from  his  paper,  there  was  a 
warning  cough  from  the  other  side  of 
the  church  where  the  organ  was  situated, 
a  head  was  shaken,  and  a  pair  of  lips 
strove  to  contort  themselves  into 
speech  without  words.  The  Parson 
again  consulted  his  paper  ;  the  organ- 
ist played  over  the  tune  she  desired  ; 
the  same  number  for  the  hymn  was 
announced  ;  but  as  the  organist  stuck 
to  her  guns,  the  congregation  were 
hopelessly  puzzled,  except  such  of 
them  as  happened  to  sit  near  enough 
to  the  choir  to  gain  the  necessary  in- 
formation. Before  the  sermon  the 
same  disastrous  muddle  was  repeated 
point  for  point ;  and  the  Parson 
flushed  indignantly,  as  though  he  felt 
that  he  was  being  publicly  flouted  by 
his  own  flesh  and  blood.  After  the 
sermon,  when  all  were  waiting  ex- 
pectantly to  see  what  would  come  of 
the  announcement  of  the  third  and 
last  hymn,  he  said  in  a  tone  which, 
though  meant  for  his  own  edification 
only,  was  distinctly  audible  to  most  of 
those  present :  "  No,  you've  put  me 
wrong  twice,  and  I  sha'n't  give  out 
any  more." 

He  never  considered  it  irreverent 
to  address  any  of  his  flock  by  name, 
or  make  some  remark  about  him  in 
his  hearing,  as  he  was  either  entering 
the  church  or  leaving  it.  Once,  as 
one  of  his  best-known  parishioners 
was  making  his  way  up  the  aisle,  we 
all  heard  him  say  :  "  Ah,  here  comes 
Harry  Farmer,  and  he's  got  a  new 
hat ;  very  good  hat  it  is  too,  Harry, 
and  looks  uncommon  well." 

But  with  all  this  remarkable  beha- 
viour, he  exercised  a  strong  personal 
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nfluence  over  all  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  that  his  parishioners  were 
the  best  conducted  villagers  in  the 
neighbourhood.  If  any  man  was  a 
quarrelsome  neighbour,  given  to  drink 
or  small  dishonesty,  the  Parson  would 
call  upon  him  and  talk  to  him  in  a 
strain  such  as  few  offenders  could 
endure.  He  would  tell  a  man  for 
instance :  "  If  you  get  drunk  you 
sha'n't  stop  in  this  parish ;  we  don't 
want  any  drunken  men  here,  and  we 
won't  have  them."  Whether  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  culprit's 
landlord  or  not,  we  cannot  say,  but  it 
is  the  fact  that  such  folk  either  re- 
formed themselves  up  to  the  level  of 
their  neighbours  or  else  shifted  their 
quarters.  Upon  occasion  he  would 
not  scruple  to  use  the  ignorance  of 
the  evil-doer  as  a  means  for  strengthen- 
ing his  warnings  and  rebukes  j  as 
when  he  told  one  such  :  "  Now,  mind, 
if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  you'll  be 
brought  up  before  me  next  Bench-day, 
and  I  sha'n't  spare  you  because  you 
belong  to  my  own  parish ;  and  if  that 
doesn't  do  you  any  good  you'll  be  sent 
to  the  Quarter  Sessions ;  and  if  they 
can't  reform  you,  the  Assizes  will 
have  a  turn  at  you ;  and  then  if  you 
don't  mind  what  you're  about,  you'll 


be  handed  over  to  the  Barons  of  the 
Exchequer  !  "  To  such  a  man  it  would 
have  seemed  less  risk  to  walk  will- 
ingly into  Tophet  than  to  disregard 
such  a  warning  so  delivered. 

Naturally,  he  did  not  live  his  life 
without  earning  the  hard  opinions  of 
many  ;  but  those  who  blamed  him  were 
those  whose  personal  knowledge  of  him 
was  wilfully  or  accidentally  limited.  He 
died  as  he  had  lived,  beloved  by  every 
soul  in  his  parish,  and  the  grief  caused 
by  the  event  spread  far  beyond  its 
narrow  boundary.  To  those  who 
knew  him  there,  the  country-side  can 
never  be  the  same  again.  We  shall 
miss  beyond  recovery  his  love  for 
truth,  his  blunt  condemnation  of 
shams,  his  law-abiding  honesty ;  quali- 
ties which  he  was  wont  to  inculcate 
no  less  plainly  and  impressively  from 
the  pulpit  than  in  his  daily  life.  We 
take  no  shame  to  say  of  him,  as  was 
said  of  another  who  won  far  wider 
renown,  that  he  was  a  man 

Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language 

rife 

With  rugged  maxims  hewn  from  life  ; 
Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe  ; 
Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one 

rebuke 
All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the 

right. 

Peace  to  his  soul ! 
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THAT  AWKWARD  BOY. 


THE  air  was  very  still  and  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  innumerable 
flowers  in  the  straight  downpour  of 
sunshine.  The  steaming  sweetness 
of  the  earth  rose  in  a  vapour  of  light 
and  heat,  and  the  pungent  scent  of 
bloom  fading  in  the  sun,  an  infinity 
of  light  and  colour,  of  hot  heavy 
fragrance  and  ceaseless  shining,  of  all 
that  makes  up  the  glory  of  white  noon 
in  a  southern  garden.  And  in  the 
radiant  midst  of  it  all,  a  small  gray 
figure  wandered  restlessly  from  bush 
to  bush,  from  the  bed  of  large  pale 
violets  to  the  tufts  of  windflowers, 
from  the  orange  trees  to  the  riotous 
tangle  of  tiny  golden  roses. 

"Herr  Baby!  Oh,  Herr  Baby! 
You  have  broken  that  chair  this  time  ! " 
said  Frau  Horn. 

"  And  knocked  over  my  table, — 
and  my  work, — oh,  do  be  careful, 
you  very  awkward  boy  !  Can't  you 
learn  to  remember  that  your  feet  are 
about  a  mile  away  from  the  rest  of 
you  ?  "  added  the  little  Baroness  with 
a  twinkle  ;  but  he  was  out  of  hearing, 
for  he  had  seen  Peggy  going  round 
the  garden  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
flowers  she  loved  so  well,  and  he  had 
flung  himself  out  of  the  window  to 
have  the  chance  of  a  last  talk  with 
her.  He  arrived  upon  his  hands  and 
face  instead  of  upon  his  feet  reason- 
ably ;  but  every  one  was  used  to  the 
big  Dutchman's  clumsiness  and  no 
one  more  than  himself,  so  he  took 
such  incidents  as  a  matter  of  course, 
unconcernedly. 

He  had  been  big, — inconveniently, 
undesirably  big — all  his  life,  he  said, 
though  to  be  sure  that  was  not  such  a 
very  long  time.  But  nobody  would 


have  thought  he  was  so  young  ;  even 
his   awkwardness,  which  was  colossal, 
as   Frau   Horn   said   plaintively,   was 
not  of  a  juvenile  kind,  and  his  huge 
limbs    and    spreading    shoulders    had 
something   of   the   aged  and  ungainly 
look   which   is    the   birthright  of    an 
elephant.     Then  he  had  big,  uneven 
features,  that  were  built  together  in  a 
studied     irregularity,     and     a     rough 
mane  of   red  hair  which  never  settled 
itself  in   less  than  two  or  three  direc- 
tions.     Altogether,  as   his   old  Dutch 
nurse  had  said  of  him  when  he  was 
(relatively)    a    small    boy,    "  Hendrik 
isn't   handsome,    and   there's  so  much 
of  him  that  one  never  has  a  chance  of 
forgetting  it."     He  had  a  way,  more- 
over, of  looking  so  ponderously  solemn, 
even  in  his  most  frivolous  moments, 
that   the   very  idea  of  youth  seemed 
ridiculous    in    connection    with     him. 
There   had,    in  fact,   been  a  shout  of 
laughter  when  it  was  discovered  one 
night  that  he  was  only  Peggie's  elder 
by  a  few   weeks ;  and  she,  who  had 
hitherto   been   made   much  of  as  the 
baby  of   the   Pension,    transferred  to 
him  maliciously  half  her  proprietary 
interest  in  the  title.     Ever  since  that 
he  had  been  called  among  them  Herr 
Baby,  to  replace  the  difficult  gutturals 
that  made  up  his  name  by  right ;  as 
she  had  long  been  nothing  other  than 
Ma'amselle  Baby  even  to  the  French 
chambermaids.      For  it  takes  so  little 
to   make  one   laugh   in  the  midst  of 
sunshine  and  flowers,  and  the  uplifted 
mountains  that  shut  out  of  sight  the 
gray  face  of  winter,  and,  perhaps,  that 
other  shrouded  phantom  from  the  fear 
of  which  one  has  for  a  little  while  got 
free. 
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The  nickname  was  the  little 
Baroness's  doing  in  the  first  instance. 
She  had  made  a  pet  of  Peggie  for  the 
sake  of  her  bright  ways  and  laughing 
face,  though,  if  it  came  to  that,  no 
one  could  be  more  elfinly  merry  and 
lovable  than  the  little  old  lady  herself. 
But  then,  if  one  has  been  crippled  all 
one's  life,  in  the  course  of  time  one 
arrives  at  being  either  a  very  detest- 
able person,  or  just  such  a  fairy  god- 
mother as  only  a  tiny  old  woman 
with  the  merriest  wit  in  the  world  can 
be ;  and  having  chosen  the  latter,  she 
had  developed  into  a  very  exquisite 
morsel  of  humanity  indeed.  And  she 
had  set  herself  to  pet  and  spoil  Peggie 
with  all  her  might,  seeing,  in  her 
sweet  shrewd  wisdom,  that  the  girl 
had  pined  for  the  want  of  it  through- 
out her  dreary  young  life ;  and  since 
Hendrik,  the  big  Dutchman,  had  been 
adopted  as  the  other  baby,  the  little 
Baroness  had  petted  him  too,  though 
with  a  hesitating  familiarity,  much  as 
one  pats  a  great  awkward  dog  that  is 
apt  to  sweep  the  table  with  his  re- 
sponsive tail. 

There  had  perhaps  been  a  good  deal 
of  jealousy  between  Hendrik  and 
Peggie  (though,  to  be  sure,  it  was  all 
on  one  side)  when  the  little  old  lady 
first  began  to  divide  her  favours ;  but 
when  you  are  only  nineteen  and 
wholesomely  unsentimental,  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  be  good  friends,  es- 
pecially when  the  one  is  a  pretty 
mischievous  little  girl,  and  the  other 
a  huge,  good-natured,  companionable 
boy.  And  after  all,  his  very  awkward- 
ness nad  only  been  another  excuse  for 
laughter,  and  they  were  so  ready  to 
laugh  in  this  safe  little  corner  of  the 
hills  where  it  seemed  so  easy  not  to 
be  ill ;  and  Hendrik  and  Peggie  had 
been  the  best  of  friends, — till,  on  a 
sudden,  the  end  had  come,  and  the 
news  of  her  uncle's  illness  had  sum- 
moned her  home. 

Peggie  was    wandering    about  the 


garden,  feeling  very  miserable.  She 
had  been  so  happy  here,  where  every- 
one had  been  kind  to  her,  and  the 
sense  of  being  a  petted  child  among 
them  had  been  so  unfamiliar  and  so 
sweet.  And  it  was  hard  to  go  back 
to  that  dark  silent  house  where  she 
was  so  little  wanted,  away  from  the 
sunshine  and  the  large  air  and  the 
flowers  ;  even  here  she  shivered  when 
she  thought  of  the  gloomy  street,  all 
the  more  dull  and  lonely  that  London 
lay  close  outside  of  it.  And  she 
would  be  shut  into  it  again,  as  she 
had  been  before,  till  all  the  old  tired 
feelings  came  back,  and  the  head- 
aches and  the  pale  cheeks  that  the 
sun  had  driven  away.  Yes,  she  was 
very  unhappy ;  and  yet  when  Hen- 
drik picked  himself  up  from  the  rose- 
bed  into  which  he  had  tumbled,  and 
slouched  towards  her,  she  met  him 
with  laughter. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  "  Herr  Baby,  if 
you  could  only  see  yourself  !  Your 
face  is  covered  with  scratches,  and 
you  look  so, — and  besides,  you'll  spoil 
the  roses,  and  it's  such  a  pity  !  "  He 
shook  his  red  head  solemnly.  "  I 
know,"  he  said,  in  his  guttural  North- 
Dutch  voice,  "  /  know ;  I've  spoiled 
them  already.  Bother !  What  does 
it  matter  1  You  are  going  away,  and 
there's  no  one  else  that  cares  about 
them.  And  it  can't  make  me  any 
uglier  than  I  am  already." 

Peggie  surveyed  him  thoughtfully. 
"  Oh,  but  I  think  it  does,"  she  said 
with  an  idea  of  consolation  that  was 
well  meant;  "yes,  really  it  does.  Be- 
sides, it  makes  you  look  as  if  you  had 
been  fighting,  and  that  isn't  respect- 
able, you  know,  for  a  person  of  your 
age.  Oh,  Herr  Baby,  it's  all  very 
well  to  laugh,  but  isn't  it  dreadful 
that  I  must  go  away  1 " 

Hendrik  growled  gutturally. 

"It's  all  very  well  for  you,"  she 
went  on,  with  tears  in  her  eyes ; 
"you  need  not  go  for  another  month 
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yet,  and  you  can  come  back  next 
winter.  I  hate  rich  people  that  can 
do  all  sorts  of  things,  when  I  can't. 
And  you  needn't  pretend  you  come 
here  for  any  reason  except  that  you 
like  it ;  nobody  could  be  ill  that  had 
such  great  wide  shoulders,  I'm  sure. 
Oh,  you  may  cough,  if  you  like,  but 
that's  nothing.  When  I  was  sent 
here,  I  had  been  ill,  really  ill,  only 
uncle  said  he  couldn't  afford  such 
useless  expense  again,  and  this  time  I 
had  better  just  d — -die.  And  then 
you  are  going  to  Holland,  you  horrid 
boy,  to  nice  picturesque  Holland,  that 
I'd  give  anything  to  see.  And  I, — I 
must  go  back  to  that  disgusting  old 
street." 

Peggie  was  more  than  half  crying, 
and  the  words  tumbled  out  unrestrain- 
edly. She  looked  very  small  and  very 
childish,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
blaze  of  sunshine,  with  her  eyes  tear- 
ful and  shining  under  the  shadow  of 
her  hat.  Hendrik  objected  to  that 
big  hat ;  so  often,  in  regarding  her,  he 
could  see  nothing  but  the  top  of  it. 

"  I  had  much  rather  go  to  London 
than  home  to  Holland,"  he  said  with 
gloom.  "  And  I  hate  this  place  now. 
What  shall  we  do  without  you  1  What 
will  Signor  Baruca  do  1  What  will 
the  little  Baroness  do  1  And  what 
shall  I  do,  good  Heavens !  without 
Ma'amselle  Baby?" 

"  You  !  "  she  answered,  laughing 
through  her  tears ;  "  you  will  break 
some  more  furniture  and, — and  I'm 
afraid  you  will  let  the  little  Baroness 
tumble.  I  don't  think  you  really 
ought  to  try  to  help  her  about ;  and 
I  hate  that  you  should  take  my 
place." 

"  She  wouldn't  let  me  help  her ; 
and  I  could  never  take  your  place 
even  if  I  tried.  There  isn't  any  one 
that  could  do  things  as, — as  you  do 
them.  But  when  your  uncle  is  better, 
can't  you  come  back  1 " 

"No,"  she  said  sorrowfully;   "you 


see  he  only  sent  me  here  because  the 
doctor  ordered  it,  and  I  had  a  few 
pounds  of  my  own  to  pay  for  the 
journey.  He  told  me  he  wouldn't  do 
it  again,  so  I  needn't  fall  ill  on  pur- 
pose. He  is  not  very  kind,  you  see, 
and  perhaps  he  is  not  very  rich,  or  at 
least,  he  thinks  he  ought  to  spend  his 
money  on  himself.  And  as  it  is,  he 
has  to  dress  and  feed  me,  and  I  dare 
say  I  cost  him  a  great  deal.  And  he 
thinks  I  ought  to  stay  at  home ;  he 
says  all  this  fancy  for  change  of  air 
is  nonsense.  I  wouldn't  mind  so  much 
if  he  wanted  me,  or  if  there  were 
anything  for  me  to  do.  But  as  it 
is " 

"  There  may  be  other  people  that 
want  you,"  Hendrik  remarked,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  There  isn't  any  one  else,"  she  said 
with  a  sigh  ;  "I  have  no  one  in  the 
world  that  belongs  to  me  but  my 
uncle.  That  is  why  I  have  been  so 
happy  here,  it  has  only  been  a  holiday 
to  you  ;  but  to  me  it  was  home — a 
great  deal  more  homelike  than  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen." 

"  You, — you  wouldn't  marry  me,  I 
suppose  1  "  he  said  suddenly,  without 
looking  at  her. 

"  Marry  you  !  "  Peggie  gasped  help- 
lessly. "  Oh  no  !  What  an  idea  !  I 
don't  want  to  marry  anybody, — and, — 
and  oh,  how  funny  to  think  of  marry- 
ing you,  you  queer  big  boy  !  " 

She  broke  into  candid  laughter, 
while  Hendrik  dug  holes  in  the  gravel 
with  his  foot.  Peggie  regarded  him 
heartlessly ;  the  scratches  on  his  face 
made  him  really  look  so  absurd ;  and 
how  cross  he  was,  to  be  sure, — any 
one  would  have  thought  that  he  wa& 
in  earnest.  But  of  course  it  was  all 
nonsense.  She  put  her  hand  through 
his  arm,  and  stood  on  tip-toe  to  see 
him  better. 

"Now,  Herr  Baby,"  she  said,  "you 
know  you  don't  mean  it.  Why,  you 
never  even  thought  of  it  till  just  this 
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minute  !  And  suppose  T  had  taken  you 
at  your  word,  where  would  you  have 
been  then  ?  Only  I'm  not  so  foolish, 
and  we  have  been  such  good  friends, 
that  it  seems  a  pity  that  you  should 
have  spoiled  it  all  at  the  last.  But 
it  sha'n't  be  spoiled ;  we'll  forget  it 
altogether ;  till  some  day,  if  ever  we 
meet  again,  you  will  be  ready  to  laugh 
at  it  with  me,  won't  you  1 " 

Hendrik  looked  away,  over  the  top 
of  her  head.  "  I  don't  know  that  I 
want  to  forget  about  it,"  he  said 
slowly;  "and  I  think  I  would  like 
you  to  remember  too.  I  wish  you 
would  think  over  it  a  little,  when 
you  are  away  from  here ;  and  if  it 
should  happen  that  you  changed  your 
mind ' 

"  But  I  am  sure  I  sha'n't,"  she 
murmured. 

"  If  you  should,"  he  went  on  pa- 
tiently, "I  would  like  you  to  write 
and  tell  me  so.  Or  at  least,  write, 
and  I'll  know  what  it  means,  what- 
ever you  say.  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that,  Ma'amselle  Baby." 

It  was  a  long  speech  for  him,  and 
Peggie  stared  at  him  in  a  growing 
uneasiness.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  said  with 
a  little  hesitation,  "  I'll  promise  if  you 
like.  It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing 
to  do,  you  know,  only  there  is  not 
the  least  chance  of  it ;  please  under- 
stand that.  I — oh  dear,  I  never  even 
thought  of  such  a  thing  at  all !  " 

"  Of  course  you  didn't.  That  comes 
of  being  such  an  ugly  awkward  brute 
as  I  am." 

She  checked  him  indignantly. 
"  You  must  not  say  such  things," 
she  explained,  "  in  my  hearing.  We 
have  been  good  friends,  and  I  will  not 
allow  my  friends  to  be  ill-spoken  of, 
even  by  themselves.  And  besides,  it 
is  not  true." 

"  Even  the  little  Baroness  always 
calls  me  a  clumsy  boy." 

"  So  do  I,  often.  That's  nothing ; 
that's  only  a  pet  name ;  what  you  said 


was  much  worse.  And  if  you  had 
been  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
world,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same. 
I  never  thought  of  marrying  anybody, 
and  I  don't  think  I  want  to.  I  want 
to  amuse  myself ;  I  want  to  have 
flowers,  and  sunshine,  and  people  to 
be  kind  to  me.  I  don't  mean  to  be 
married  at  all." 

"You'll  change  your  mind  some 
day." 

"  I  sha'n't,"  and  she  stamped  her 
foot  impatiently.  "  Herr  Baby,  I 
hate  to  be  contradicted  !  And  you 
are  making  me  waste  my  time,  when 
I  ought  to  be  getting  ready.  It's 
quite  late,  already — oh  dear,  dear, 
how  sorry  I  am  to  go  away  ! " 

She  turned  to  go  in,  and  he  followed 
her  lugubriously,  tripping  over  her 
dress  and  his  own  feet,  and  decorated 
with  a  network  of  angry  red  scratches 
down  one  side  of  his  face.  Herr 
Baby  was  certainly  not  handsome. 

There  was  a  bad  half  hour  to  be 
gone  through  before  Peggie,  and  most 
of  the  able-bodied  residents  at  the 
Pension,  arrived  at  the  station.  Frau 
Horn  broke  down  helplessly  in  saying 
good-bye,  and  carried  away  her 
amiable  foolish  face  and  latest 
Parisian  fashions  to  weep  in  private ; 
and  the  little  Baroness  had  at  last  to 
be  forcibly  removed  from  Peggie's 
arms,  which  were  very  loth  indeed  to 
let  her  go.  Old  Signer  Baruca  (who 
had  a  heart,  as  he  explained  ambigu- 
ously) was  so  ferociously  ill-tempered 
that  the  rest  of  them  wondered  how 
Peggie  dared  to  hug  him  with  such 
irreverence ;  and  Mr.  Lawley-Green, 
who  had  tried  to  take  refuge  in  a  quite 
foreign  facetiousness,  had  actually  to 
wipe  real  tears  from  his  own  elderly 
eyes  with  the  huge  bandanna  which 
he  had  brought  out  only  to  make 
them  laugh.  Ah  !  It  had  taken  so 
little  to  make  them  laugh,  all  these 
sunny  tranquil  months  ;  but  this  was 
the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  pres- 
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ently  they  must  all  go  back  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hills,  to  meet  that 
which  might  be  waiting  for  them. 

It  was  a  dismal  little  party  indeed 
that  walked  across  to  the  station, 
where  Peggie  gulped  down  a  sob  as 
she  remembered  the  night  when  she 
had  arrived  in  the  darkness,  to  be 
met  with  such  a  scent  of  roses  and 
heliotrope  and  orange-blossom  as  al- 
most set  her  crying  with  sheer  delight 
and  wonder. 

Hendrik  came  up  to  her  as  they 
stood  on  the  platform,  and  shook 
hands  with  her  absent-mindedly. 
"  Ma'amselle  Baby,"  he  said  in  his 
gruff  voice,  perhaps  just  now  a  little 
hoarser  than  usual,  "remember, — you 
promised.  You  won't  forget,  or  let 
any  other  feeling  keep  you  from — 
from  writing,  will  you  1  You  will  be 
quite  sure  to  remember  1 " 

He  coughed  a  little  as  he  finished, 
and  shivered ;  the  day  had  clouded 
over,  and  the  sunset  chill  was  stealing 
into  the  air.  Peggie  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  very  childish  and  sweet 
penitence.  "  I  won't  forget,"  she  said 
softly.  "  Only  I'm  so  truly  sorry  ! 
But  I'm  sure  I  shall  never  change  my 
mind." 

He  paused  a  moment,  holding 
her  hand ;  then  his  eyes  met  hers. 
"I'll  take  the  risk,"  he  said ;  "I've 
got  to  take  a  good  many  risks.  Per- 
haps— I  hadn't  thought  of  that — it 
may  be  better  so,  after  all." 

He  turned  away ;  and  Peggie  stood 
where  he  had  left  her,  with  a  strange 
feeling  somewhere  about  her  throat, 
and  a  busy  little  imp  in  her  brain 
asking  many  questions.  What  did 
he  mean  1  And  why  had  he  gone 
away  ?  She  was  not  quite  sure  that 
she  was  not  angry ;  and,  and,  why 
had  he  never  looked  at  her  like  that 
before  ? 

But    here     was     the     train ;     and, 
among  them,  she  and  her  belongings 
were  hoisted  into  a  compartment,  and 
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the  last  words,  really  the  last  now, 
were  said.  But  where  was  Herr  Baby  1 
He  had  vanished,  and  Peggie,  this 
time,  was  quite  sure  that  she  was 
angry  with  him.  That  he  should  not 
be  there  to  see  the  last  of  her — -that 
she  was  not  to  see  him  again — of 
course  she  did  not  care,  but  she  was 
disappointed  in  him.  Perhaps — per- 
haps he  had  begun  to  change  his 
mind,  already  ;  perhaps  that  was  what 
he  had  meant  when  he  had  said  it 
might  be  "better  so."  But  suddenly 
his  red  head  and  great  shoulders  filled 
the  window,  and  a  huge  bunch  of 
roses  and  a  box  of  bonbons  lay  upon 
her  lap. 

"  I  almost  forgot,"  he  said  ;  "  I  had 
left  them  in  the  waiting-room.  You 
may  as  well  have  them.  Good-bye, 
it's  been  very  jolly,  hasn't  it  1 " 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  "  she  cried  ;  no, 
she  really  was  not  in  the  least  angry 
with  him,  after  all.  "Dear  Herr 
Baby,  thank  you  with  all  my  heart 
for — for  everything.  Oh,  there's  the 
train  starting  !  Please  don't  tumble 
when  you  get  down ;  you  know  you 
are  so  awkward.  Good-bye  and  thank 
you, — Hendrik  ! '' 

Whether  it  was  the  shock  of  the 
last  word,  or  only  his  usual  difficulty 
with  his  unmanageable  limbs,  no  one 
could  say  ;  but  Herr  Baby  sprawled 
upon  the  platform  all  his  long  length, 
and  a  little  rosebud  chosen  from  the 
bunch  he  had  given  her  fluttered  down 
beside  him  from  Peggie's  vanishing 
hand. 

"  I  knew  he  would  tumble  !  "  she 
said  hysterically ;  "  what  dreadful 
legs  he  has  !  And — oh  dear  ! — what 
a  ridiculous  way  to  see  the  last  of 
him  !  But  I  wish, — I  wish  I  knew 
why  he  said  it  might  be  '  better  so.'  " 
And  Peggie  alternately  laughed 
and  cried  till  she  tired  herself  out  and 
went  to  sleep. 

She  had  plenty  of  time  to  wonder 
B  B 
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what    Hendrik   had   meant  when  she 
got   home.      There,   as    she    had    ex- 
pected, there  was  nothing  for  her  to 
do  ;  if   the  inexorable  routine  of  the 
house  was  broken  as  regards  the  sick- 
room,  she  at  least  was   no  more  free 
from  it  than  she  had  ever  been.      She 
was  given  to  understand  that  whatever 
might  go  on  up  stairs  (where  hospital 
nurses  were  installed,  to   the  infinite 
disapproval  of   the  old   housekeeper), 
she  must  keep  herself   to  the  dismal 
dining-room    with    its    shabby    chairs 
set  gloomily  against  the  wall,  and  the 
gathered  fire  smouldering,  black  and 
comfortless,  in  a  corner  of  the  grate. 
Inevitable   meals  came   up,  were   set 
before  her,  were  taken  away  with  no 
one  to  notice,  no  one  to  care  whether 
she  ate  of  them  ;  even  the  daily  walks 
with    the    maid     at    her    heels    were 
forbidden,     as     unbecoming     to     one 
living   in   a  house  of  sickness.      Her 
uncle    did    not   want   her,  had  never 
wanted  her,  near  him ;  there  was  not 
even  enough  of  a  tie  between  them  to 
move    her    with     his    danger.       And 
perhaps  Peggie  had  something  of  the 
hard-heartedness     of      youth      which 
cannot  realise  the  approach  of  change, 
and    thinks    that   what    it    has    been 
always  used  to  must  necessarily  go  on 
for    ever.       So    she   did   not   concern 
herself    with  the    strange    faces   she 
sometimes     met    on    the    stairs,    nor 
trouble  herself  when  the  doctor  looked 
grave,  but  withdrew  into  the  company 
of  her  own  thoughts.      Now  and  then 
letters  (which  she  carried  about  with 
her  for  an  hour  or  two  unopened,  so 
as    to    lengthen    her    enjoyment     of 
them,)  came  from  the  little  Baroness, 
and    more    rarely   from    the    others ; 
but      they    said     very    little     about 
Hendrik,   and   somehow    she    wanted 
very   much  to    know    what    he     was 
doing. 

"  The  awkward  boy  has  grown 
worse  than  ever  since  you  went,  and 
will  scarcely  speak  to  us,"  one  letter 


said  ;  "  but  he  tries,  by  fits  and  by 
starts,  to  be  helpful.  The  consequence 
is  that  he  has  broken  three  cups,  a 
tumbler,  two  chairs,  and  a  footstool. 
He  says  things  are  all  made  of  egg- 
shell here,  and  he  thinks  he  will  go 
home." 

And  then  some  weeks  later,  when 
even  in  London  spring  was  in  full 
green,  there  was  more  news  of  him. 
this  time  from  Frau  Horn. 

Herr  Baby  has  gone,  indeed,  has  been 
gone  some  time  ;  very  foolishly,  as  we  all 
thought,  for  he  had  a  terrible  cough,  and 
was  looking  very  ill.  And  North  Holland 
at  this  time  of  year  is  suicidal.  He  got  a 
chill  the  day  you  left,  when  it  turned  so 
cold  about  sunset ;  he  stayed  out  till  quite- 
late,  walking  on  the  hills,  because  the 
house,  he  said,  was  so  dull— well !  we  all 
found  it  dull  without  you — so  he  got  a 
chill.  It  seems  his  lungs  were  weak,  and 
that  was  why  he  wintered  in  the  South  ; 
he  had  thought  himself  cured,  he  told  us 
(very  grumpily,  I  assure  yo;i),  but  the 
mischief  had  broken  out  again,  and  he 
wanted  to  get  home.  Really,  he  did  not 
look  fit  to  travel.  Oh,  by  the  way,  he  gave 
me  a  message  for  you  ;  he  hoped  you  were 
well,  and  you  were  not  to  remember  what 
he  said  to  you,  after  all.  It  would  be 
better  so,  he  said.  What  is  it  all  about, 
my  dear  1  We  are  very  curious. 

Peggie  had  a  good  deal  to  think 
about  when  she  had  finished  reading, 
and  re-reading,  her  letter. 

First  of  all  she  had  to  make  up 
her  mind  what  it  was  that  would  be 
better  so  ;  but  it  seemed  to  her,  un- 
willingly, that  she  understood  that 
now,  though  of  course  it  was  nonsense, 
and  she  would  not  let  herself  be 
worried  by  it.  And  then  she  had  to 
find  out  what  she  had  been  thinking 
of,  all  through  the  long  lonely  weeks 
since  she  had  come  home ;  that  was 
pretty  easily  done,  too.  And,  lastly, 
she  had  to  write  a  letter  •  and  that 
was  difficult  if  you  like.  Peggie 
wasted  a  great  many  sheets  of  paper, 
and  went  to  bed  at  last  with  a  tired 
hand  and  aching  eyes  ;  and  the  worst 
of  it  was,  with  the  letter  still  un- 
written. 
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Next  morning  she  sat  down  to  it 
again.  This  time  she  contented  her- 
self with  a  very  few  lines  ;  she  had 
heard  of  his  cold  (for,  of  course,  it 
was  only  a  cold, — it  was  so  foolish  to 
make  much  of  it — )  and  hoped  it  was 
better ;  she  was  sorry  he  got  it  when 
seeing  her  off;  and  would  he  write, 
when  he  had  time,  to  his,  very 
sincerely,  Peggie  1 

Then  she  surveyed  it  with  dis- 
satisfaction. "  Write  what  you  like," 
he  had  said ;  "  I  shall  know  what  it 
means."  Yes, — but  suppose  he  did 
not  understand  ?  Suppose  he  was  afraid 
to  understand  1  He  might  think  it 
was  really  no  more  than  an  inquiry 
after  his  cold — that  cold  !  Peggie 
never  seemed  to  get  away  from  the 
thought  of  it.  She  added  a  very 
short  postscript ;  "I  have  changed 
my  mind."  Her  cheeks  were  scarlet 
as  she  wrote  it,  very  small,  in  the 
furthest  corner  of  the  sheet ;  then  she 
sealed  it  up  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
when  she  heard  the  door  open,  she 
hid  the  envelope  under  the  blotting 
paper.  It  was  only  the  doctor  with 
his  daily  report ;  she  wished  he  would 
go  away. 

"  A  good  deal  better,"  he  repeated, 
as  he  went  out  again.  "  Oh,  un- 
doubtedly, a  good  deal  better.  You 
will  soon  be  relieved  from  all  anxiety." 

She  hoped  so ;  certainly,  she  hoped 
so ;  but  it  would  be  four  or  five  days 
before  an  answer  could  come  all  the 
way  from  the  furthest  corner  of 
Holland.  There  were  times  when 
she  could  not  help  being  terribly 
afraid  that,  after  all,  it  might  be 
better  so.  If  only  Hendrik  had  not 
said  that !  She  slipped  out  by  her- 
self, against  all  rules,  to  post  the 
letter  ;  she  would  not  trust  it  in  the 
nearest  pillar,  but  walked  to  the 
district-office  and  stretched  her  hand 
out  a  dozen  times  to  the  gaping 
mouth  before  she  let  the  little  envelope 
slip  out  of  sight.  And  no  sooner 


was  it  beyond  her  reach,  than  she 
snatched  after  it  with  a  little  moan 
of  distress.  For  after  all,  it  was  a 
terrible  thing  for  a  girl  to  do ;  only 
when  you  had  promised  and  when 
Hendrik  was  such  a  dear,  stupid,  awk- 
ward boy — here  she  began  to  laugh 
till  she  found  that  some  one  was  staring 
at  her ;  and  fled  home  in  a  fright, 
to  wait  and  remember. 

It  was  five  long  days  before  the 
answer  came ;  and  when  it  did  arrive, 
she  sat  for  a  long  while  with  it  in  her 
hand,  dreaming.  Then  the  doctor 
came  in,  and  talked  about  her  uncle  ; 
and  she  listened  to  him  dutifully,  with 
a  sincere  attempt  to  feel  that  it  con- 
cerned her.  But  since  there  had 
never  been  any  tie  between  them  save 
the  mere  habit  of  a  dependence  that 
was  always  made  galling,  her  thoughts 
wandered  in  spite  of  herself,  and  the 
doctor's  benevolent  face  looked  at 
her  incongruously  from  that  environ- 
ment of  rose-bushes,  of  white-tipped 
mountains  and  sun-filled  sky,  whither 
she  had  retreated.  Presently,  when 
she  was  alone  again,  she  forgot  every- 
thing but  that  sunny  corner  in  the 
lap  of  the  hills  where  the  scent  of 
flowers  hung  constantly  in  the  sleepy 
air ;  and  where  it  had  been  so  easy 
to  laugh,  and  be  happy,  and  to  be 
well  and  strong, — as  strong  as  Hen- 
drik with  his  great  shoulders.  And 
how  he  had  taken  her  by  surprise, 
that  last  day  in  the  garden !  He 
had  done  it  so, — so  awkwardly  ;  yes, 
it  had  been  so  like  Hendrik,  and  with 
the  scratches  all  down  his  face,  too. 
Peggie  laughed  so  happily  that  she 
cried  a  little  also  as  she  recalled  it ; 
what  a  little  ignorant  goose  she  had 
been  ;  but  it  was  all  his  fault, — why, 
she  had  not  even  thought  he  was  in 
earnest  !  And  it  was  only  at  the 
station  that  his  eyes  had  made  her 
understand — dear  stupid  Hendrik, 
^vhy  had  he  never  looked  at  her  like 
that  before  1 
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And  then  he  had  .said  it  might  be 
better  so.  Ah,  if  only  she  could  for- 
get that !  But  some  day  soon  she 
would  scold  him  for  it ;  it  was  such 
a  horrid  thing  to  have  said  to  her  ; 
such  a  horrid  thing  to  think,  he  who 
was  so  big  and  strong  that  certainly 
there  could  be  nothing  the  matter 
with  him.  And  of  course  a  cold, — 
even  if  you  called  it  a  chill — was 
nothing.  But  she  would  scold  him  for 
it,  and  he  would  go  South  again  this 
winter,  and  perhaps, — who  knows  ? — 
she  would  be  there  to  take  care  of 
him  and  to  prevent  him  from  going- 
out  in  the  sunset  hour  to  say  good- 
bye to  foolish  little  girls. 

But  how  funny  it  had  been,  that 
last  sight  of  him  !  She  remembered 
his  long  legs  sprawling  on  the  plat- 
form, and, — yes,  she  remembered  the 
little  yellow  rosebud  that  had  fallen 
by  his  side.  But  in  spite  of  that,  it 
had  really  been  an  unromantic  farewell. 

She  opened  the  envelope  at  last, 
tenderly,  smiling  to  think  that  she 
did  not  know  his  handwriting  :  and 
kissing  it,  with  a  little  laugh  at  her- 


self, where  his  hands  must  have 
touched  it.  Then, — her  own  letter 
dropped  out,  sealed,  as  she  had  sent 
it,  wrapped  in  a  half-sheet  of  paper, 
with  a  few  blurred  lines  written  across 
it.  And  besides  there  was  a  little 
withered  rose. 

Peggie  stared  at  the  paper  for  a 
while,  and  wondered  vaguely  why  she 
could  not  understand.  "  It  was 
better  so,"  his  mother  wrote;  "he 
could  not  have  lived  long."  He  had 
said  that,  too  ;  he  had  meant  that. 
And  then  he  had  tumbled  on  to  the 
platform, — he  always  did  tumble — 
and  with  the  scratches  all  down  his 
face  ! 

She  began  to  laugh,  because  there 
was  something  in  her  throat  that 
choked  her.  She  was  sure  that 
Hendrik  could  not  have  known  how 
to  die  becomingly.  "  He  must  have 
been — so — ridiculously — awk  ward- 
about  it !  "  she  gasped. 

When  one  laughs  like  this,  it  is 
difficult  to  stop.  But  then  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  Peggie  would 
laucfh  ajjain. 
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THE  lottery  (lotto),  to  people  always 
plunged  in  poverty,  is  the  reviver  of 
hope ;  their  one  dream  of  a  chance  of 
greater  prosperity.  From  one  Satur- 
day to  the  following  the  poor  classes 
of  Sicily  live  on  that  hope,  only  too 
often  to  be  disappointed.  At  Palermo 
the  numbers  of  the  lottery  are  drawn 
on  an  open  terrace  overlooking  the 
court-yard  of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 
Among  the  crowd  of  lawyers,  plain- 
tiffs, defendants,  witnesses  and  others, 
going  to  and  from  the  law-courts, 
there  can  be  distinguished  by  its 
rustic  apparel  a  second  crowd.  The 
units  of  which  it  is  composed  move 
restlessly  about,  waiting  for  the 
public  drawing  of  the  lottery  to  com- 
mence. But  when  the  child  chosen 
for  the  purpose  is  blindfolded  and 
plunges  its  arm  into  the  turning- 
barrel,  the  people  suddenly  stand 
motionless  and  silent,  and  many  a 
prayer  is  breathed  as  the  numbers  are 
proclaimed,  followed  by  muttered 
curses  when  fortune  proves  unpro- 
pitious. 

It  is  curious  to  learn  which  are  the 
favourite  saints  of  the  gamblers.  One 
of  the  most  popular  in  Sicily  is  Saint 
Pantaleone,  to  whom  prayers  are  ad- 
dressed for  nine  consecutive  evenings 
at  a  fixed  hour.  The  formula  used 
by  some  people  runs  as  follows  : 

Holy  Saint  Pantaleone, 
Thou  hast  suffered  on  earth  ; 
Thou  wast  born  in  Naples  ; 
Thou  didst  die  in  Rome. 

By  thy  sanctity, 

By  my  poverty, 
Grant  me  success  for  pity's  sake. 

Popular  opinion  fixed  on  Naples  as 
the  birthplace  of  this  saint,  because 


Naples  was  considered  to  be  the 
fatherland  of  the  lottery,  and  the 
Palermitan  always  played  the  numbers 
which  had  been  prizes  in  Naples. 
Much  earlier  the  numbers  successful 
in  Rome  had  been  the  favourites,  and 
in  remembrance  of  that  fact  Rome 
was  designated  as  the  city  where  the 
saint  died.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the 
fixed  prayers  a  table  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  paper,  pens  and 
ink  laid  ready,  and  the  door  set  wide 
open,  so  that  Saint  Pantaleone  may 
enter  and  write  down  the  numbers. 
The  saint,  who  is  represented  as  of 
gigantic  stature,  is  supposed  to  be 
very  severe  towards  those  who  are 
afraid  of  him,  and  to  carry  a  thick 
stick  with  which  to  make  his  severity 
manifest. 

Another  favourite  is  Saint  Alessio, 
who  is  evoked  during  three  evenings 
in  the  following  manner  : 

Saint  Alessio,  lioly  man, 

God  loveth  thee, 

I  adore  thee, 
Write  me  three  numbers  on  the  wall. 

On  the  third  night  the  saint  ap- 
pears in  a  dream  writing  numbers  on 
the  wall.  Saint  Lucia  is  besought  to 
use  her  influence  with  her  brother, 
Fra  Gilormi,  that  he  may  descend 
from  heaven  and  reveal  the  winning 
numbers  to  her  devotees.  But  the 
petitions  of  most  lottery-players  are 
addressed  to  the  souls  of  executed 
criminals,  a  kind  of  devil-worship  not 
easy  to  explain.  A  favourite  soul  is 
the  Anima  Pia  (pious  soul),  who  was 
executed  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
These  souls  in  purgatory  have  need  of 
the  prayers  of  the  living,  who  threaten 
to  withhold  them  if  no  help  is  vouch- 
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aafed.  The  Anima  Pia  is  propitiated 
by  a  lighted  lamp  placed  on  four 
evenings  in  the  four  different  corners 
of  a  room.  Lottery-numbers  are  then 
revealed  in  a  dream,  and  strict  secrecy 
imposed  on  the  person  who  dreams 
them. 

Witchcraft  is  also  invoked  by  the 
gamblers  as  well  as  the  saints.  Persons 
believed  to  know  of  winning  numbers 
are  called  subjects,  and  are  possessed 
by  a  spirit.  A  certain  priest  and 
three  monks,  long  since  dead,  are  still 
famous  for  having  made  the  fortunes 
of  several  individuals.  The  system  of 
numbers  used  by  the  cabalists  is  very 
complicated  and  confusing,  the  figures 
being  mixed  intricately  and  one 
standing  for  another.  A  more  simple 
way  is  to  play  the  numbers  attached 
to  various  events,  objects,  or  per- 
sonages. If  some  one  plays  in  the 
lottery  with  the  assistance  of  Saint 
Lucia,  for  instance,  he  plays  twenty- 
four  for  her  eyes  and  the  date  of  the 
day  on  which  he  buys  his  ticket.  On 
the  Day  of  the  Dead  (November  2nd) 
five  is  the  figure  of  the  tomb,  thirteen 
of  the  wax  candles,  and  ttventy-five  of 
the  mass.  There  are  special  numbers 
for  every  saint's  day  or  other  holiday  ; 
and  there  are  numbers  belonging  to 
the  special  attributes  of  the  saints,  as 
for  example,  to  Saint  Anthony's  pig 
or  Saint  Joseph's  staff.  When  the 
moon  happens  to  be  full  on  a  Friday, 
it  is  believed  that  objects  may  be 
seen  on  its  disk,  and  then  the  numbers 
attached  to  such  objects  are  played. 
A  hen's  first  egg  held  up  to  the  light 
shows  winning  numbers,  and  numbers 
may  also  be  discerned  in  a  cod's  liver 
if  gazed  at  intently.  No  doubt  many 
of  these  superstitions  are  survivals  from 
very  ancient  times,  which  have  under- 
gone innumerable  transformations  and 
cannot  now  be  traced. 

The  Sicilian  peasants  believe  that 
every  material  object  has  its  impal- 
pable, image,  or  double,  which  can  be 


detached  and  penetrate  other  bodies, 
and  in  this  way  the  people  explain 
the  phenomena  of  dreams.  Certain 
popular  meanings  are  attached  to 
many  objects.  Thus  a  butterfly, 
seen  in  a  dream,  means  good 
luck,  and  so  does  a  black  beetle.  A 
black  hen  foretells  a  marriage ;  a 
carnation  means  successful  love ;  a 
balloon  indicates  a  lie ;  an  egg  bad 
news,  if  anybody  ever  dreams  of  an 
egg.  White  grapes  are  the  sign  of 
tears ;  a  lost  tooth  of  the  death  of 
some  one  dear  to  the  dreamer ;  all 
kinds  of  sweetmeats  indicate  bitter 
woe.  And  all  these  objects  have  each 
its  special  number,  which  must  be 
played  in  the  lottery. 

Poor  women  pray  to  their  dead 
relations  before  going  to  bed.  Mom- 
mino,  the  writer  of  the  articles  from 
whom  these  facts  are  drawn,  knew  a 
woman  who,  only  a  year  ago,  refused 
to  take  flowers  to  the  family  tomb  on 
All  Souls'  Day,  because  none  of  her 
dead  relations  had  ever  revealed  win- 
ning numbers  to  her  in  a  dream. 
"  They  forget  me,"  she  said,  "  so  I 
will  forget  them." 

The  people  ai^gue  that,  as  the 
Church  teaches  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, it  must  be  possible  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  revisit  earth  and 
benefit  those  whom  they  loved  when 
alive.  The  Church  teaches  that 
miracles  were  performed  by  the 
apostles,  therefore  miracles  are  pos- 
sible ;  the  Church  teaches  that  there 
were  prophets,  consequently  prophecy 
must  still  be  possible ;  the  Church 
prohibits  the  invocation  of  the  Devil, 
therefore  there  must  be  a  Devil  to 
invoke,  and  unscrupulous  people  may 
well  apply  to  him  for  assistance. 
Thus  argue  these  superstitious  people, 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  logic  and 
faith. 

During  his  examination  into  the 
superstitions  of  Sicily  Mommino  met 
with  such  a  mass  of  material  and 
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•evidence  that  be  felt  transported  back, 
he  says,  into  the  Middle  Ages.  Charms 
are  used  and  amulets  worn ;  professed 
witches  or  wizards,  who  have  under- 
gone a  novitiate  before  practising,  are 
the  persons  who  perform  the  charms. 

When  any  one  believes  himself  to 
be  bewitched,  he  begs  the  assistance 
of  one  of  these  wizards,  who  thereupon 
sprinkles  his  door  at  twilight  with 
sea-water,  pronouncing  an  incantation 
over  it.  This  is  done  for  three  consecu- 
tive evenings,  after  which  the  bewitched 
person  will  see  his  tormentor  in  a 
dream.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a 
noted  witch  in  Sicily  who  was  called 
Signbra  Richard,  being  supposed  to 
be  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  that  name. 
Being  summoned  to  the  house  of  a 
sick  girl  she  drove  thither,  and,  on 
entering  the  chamber,  called  out, 
"  Richard,  come  and  see  what  is  the 
matter  with  this  girl."  After  a  short 
pause,  a  sepulchral  voice,  produced  by 
ventriloquism,  answered,  "  I  am  here." 
Signora  Richard,  pretending  to  receive 
instructions  from  this  spirit,  then  told 
the  relations  to  go  on  such  a  day  and 
hour  to  a  certain  mountain  and  cave, 
where  they  would  find  the  charm 
which  was  working  all  the  mischief. 
Naturally  the  poor  ignorant  peasants 
found  the  charm,  either  in  the  shape 
of  an  egg-shell  containing  a  lock  of 
hair  the  colour  of  that  of  the  patient 
and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  nails 
and  pins,  or  a  small  orange  stuck  full 
of  needles.  With  this  they  returned 
home  and  sent  for  the  witch,  who, 
removing  the  pins,  suggested  to  the 
patient  that,  as  she  did  so,  her  pains 
would  leave  her  ;  this  of  course  they 
did,  and  then  the  Signora  was  over- 
whelmed with  tokens  of  gratitude. 
There  still  lives  at  Bagheria,  near 
Palermo  (or  did  when  Mommino  col- 
lected his  facts)  a  witch  known  as  the 
Countess,  who  is  in  great  repute  among 
the  peasants.  Her  advice  is  always 
implicitly  obeyed  by  her  clients, 


whose  sickness,  like  Simsetha's,  is 
generally  of  the  heart,  caused  by 
jealousy  or  unrequited  love. 

The  love-charms  of  Sicily  are  many 
and  curious.  One,  very  popular  and 
considered  very  powerful,  is  to  put 
into  an  egg-shell  a  few  drops  of  the 
blood  of  the  longing  lover.  The  shell 
is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  three  days 
and  to  the  dew  for  three  nights.  It 
is  then  placed  on  hot  ashes  until 
calcined,  when  the  whole  is  reduced 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  administered 
secretly  in  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
glass  of  wine  to  the  object  of  affec- 
tion. Another  charm  is  for  the  witch 
to  undress  at  midnight  and  tie  her 
clothes  up  in  a  bundle  which  she 
places  on  her  head ;  then,  kneeling 
in  the  centre  of  her  room,  she  pro- 
nounces an  incantation,  at  the  end  of 
which  she  shakes  her  head.  If  the 
bundle  falls  in  front  of  her  it  is  a 
good  sign  ;  should  it  fall  behind  her 
the  charm  will  not  avail.  Yet  another 
is  worked  in  the  following  manner. 
Pieces  of  gi'een,  red,  and  white  ribbon 
are  purchased  in  three  different  shops, 
the  name  of  the  person  to  be  charmed 
being  repeated  mentally  each  time. 
The  shopkeeper  must  be  paid  with  the 
left  hand,  the  ribbon  being  received 
in  the  right.  When  all  the  pieces 
are  bought,  they  are  taken  to  a 
witch,  who  sets  out  to  find  the  person 
to  be  charmed.  On  finding  him,  or 
her,  the  witch  mutters  to  herself, 
"  With  these  ribbons  I  bind  you  to 
such  a  one."  Then  she  returns  the 
ribbon  to  the  purchaser,  who  ties 
them  beneath  his  or  her  left  knee,  and 
wears  them  at  church. 

Near  Trapani  there  is  a  church 
dedicated  to  Saint  Vito  (Yitus)  to 
which  repair  those  affected  by  nervous 
diseases.  A  strange  scene  once  took 
place  there.  A  young  girl,  a  mono- 
maniac, was  taken  to  the  church  by 
her  parents,  who  tried  to  make  her 
kneel  and  pray  but  she  opposed  a 
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mute  and  obstinate  resistance.  A 
young  peasant  then  with  an  iron 
spoon  forced  open  her  mouth.  The 
poor  girl,  resisting  until  the  blood 
started  from  her  lips,  fell  into  strong 
convulsions.  The  peasant  put  his 
mouth  close  to  hers,  and  called  loudly 
to  the  demon,  by  whom  she  was 
supposed  to  be  possessed,  to  cease 
tormenting  her.  Meanwhile  another 
girl,  the  betrothed  of  theyoungpeasant, 
seized  him  by  the  waist  and  tried  to 
drag  him  away,  fearing  that  the  evil 
spirit,  on  leaving  the  monomaniac, 
would  take  possession  of  her  lover. 
One  of  the  priests  attached  to  the 
church  would  have  interfered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disgraceful  scene,  but 
did  not  dare  to  do  so  for  fear  of  the 
populace. 

Their  amulets  are  very  precious  to  the 
Sicilians,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
procure  in  the  island  such  a  collection 
as  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1889. 
Especially  valued,  as  an  antidote  to 
sore  throat,  is  the  head  of  a  viper 
which  has  died  a  natural  death.  The 
tooth  of  a  shark,  the  hair  of  a  wolf,  a  bit 
of  limestone  cracked  by  a  thunderbolt, 
an  aerolite,  a  piece  of  candle  that  has 
shone  on  the  face  of  one  dying  in 
mortal  sin, — all  these  are  potent 
amulets.  One  poor  peasant,  visited 
by  Mommino,  refused  to  part  with  a 
false  coin  over  which  a  monk  had 
breathed  a  charm  against  malaria. 
Another  woman  was  equally  stubborn 
not  to  part  with  a  needle,  with  which 
she  had  pricked  a  still  warm  corpse  ; 
it  had  acquired,  she  said,  the  power  of 
protecting  her  from  every  danger. 

Besides  all  these  charms  the 
strangest  things  are  administered  by 
these  ignorant  and  superstitious  people 
to  their  sick.  Roasted  insects  in  the 
form  of  pills,  dried  and  pounded 
frogs  and  snails,  garlic  juice,  spices 
mixed  with  yeast,  are  a  few  of  these 
queer  medicines.  Yet  a  study  of  the 
popular  use  of  herbs  in  Sicily  might 


possibly  lead  to  the  re-discovery  of  a 
real  specific,  for  the  use  of  herbs  has 
descended  from  father  to  child  from 
very  remote  times. 

How  do  the  people  who  cherish 
such  superstitions  as  we  have  described 
live  1  It  is  a  squalid  picture  indeed 
that  presents  itself  to  the  inquirer, 
its  wretchedness  only  mitigated  by 
the  exquisite  climate  of  the  beautiful 
island. 

A  Sicilian  peasant's  house  consists 
of  one  room  with  a  kind  of  attic  above, 
roughly  roofed  with  tiles,  through  the 
imperfect  joinings  of  which  the  rain 
drips  in  wet  weather.  In  this  single 
room  are  huddled  together  parents 
and  children,  the  mule  or  ass,  the  pig, 
and  the  fowls.  On  one  wall  stands  the 
crib  of  the  mule  or  ass  ;  not  far  off  is 
the  pig-trough ;  a  perch  across  one 
corner  serves  for  the  fowls,  while  a  cord 
stretched  across  another  contains  the 
family  wardrobe,  which  is  never  too 
large.  On  the  walls,  blackened  by 
smoke,  are  fastened  by  a  bit  of  masti- 
cated bread  in  lieu  of  gum,  cheap  prints 
of  saints,  or  of  souls  in  purgatory.  The 
family  bed  is  a  mere  mattress,  and 
the  bed-clothing  well-worn  sheets, 
sheepskins,  and  old  cloaks.  An 
ancient  table,  a  few  straw-bottomed 
chairs,  and  a  chest  or  two  complete 
the  furniture.  By  the  hearth  hangs 
a  small  sack  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
wooden  spoons  ;  on  a  shelf  stand  the 
terra- cotta  lamp  and  a  few  pots  and 
pans.  In  some  houses  there  is  also 
an  old-fashioned  weaver's  loom.  In 
the  attic  the  hay  and  corn  are  stored, 
and  if  it  be  roomy,  it  serves  also  for 
the  children's  bedroom ;  if  not,  the 
parents  endeavour  by  hanging  clothes 
on  a  rope,  or  by  a  paper  screen,  to 
separate  their  own  resting-place  from 
that  of  the  older  children.  Of  the 
gold  and  pearl  earrings  and  necklaces, 
which  are  the  pride  of  the  class  above 
them,  there  are  none  in  these  poor 
peasants'  houses.  Even  the  wedding- 
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dress  of  the  mother  has  long  since 
been  sold  or  pawned,  never  to  be 
redeemed. 

A  Sicilian  cottage  may  seem  a 
picturesque  object  to  the  passing 
traveller,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  sad 
spectacle.  Kuinous,  filthy,  and  damp, 
these  homes  of  the  toilers  are  little 
better  than  a  beast's  den.  There  is 
no  poetry  in  the  condition  of  the 
women  who  inhabit  them,  though  the 
popular  songs  of  Sicily  are  full  of  the 
beauty  of  the  island-women,  who  are 
compared  to  stately  palms,  whose 
coral  lips  are  fountains  of  delight, 
whose  hair  illuminates  the  chamber 
like  the  sun,  for  golden  hair  and  blue 
eyes  are  greatly  prized  by  the  dark- 
complexioned  Sicilians.  It  is  said 
that  the  bells  ring  of  their  own  accord 
when  a  beautiful  peasant-girl  is  born, 
and  that  she  grows  up  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Madonna  and  the  Pope ; 
but  the  real  peasant-girl  lives  in  a 
room  little  better  than  a  stable,  with 
beasts  of  burden  for  her  companions, 
while  in  song  she  dwells  in  a  palace 
and  is  waited  on  by  the  fairies,  and 
when  she  walks  on  the  sea-shore  the 
waves  grow  calm  at  the  sight  of  her, 
and  carnations  spring  up  beneath  her 
feet. 

The  peasant-girl  of  Sicily  developes 
very  early,  is  married  at  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  is  an  old 
woman  at  twenty-five  or  thirty,  worn 
out  by  toil  and  insufficient  nourish- 
ment. Wretched  bread,  which  looks 
as  if  made  of  rusty  iron  dust,  herbs, 
onions,  and  some  few  vegetables,  is 
the  common  diet  of  the  Sicilian 
country  women.  They  seldom  taste 
wine,  and  when  they  do,  it  is  a  poor 
kind  sourer  than  vinegar.  The 
women,  in  fact,  live  in  a  constant 
state  of  semi-starvation  ;  their  work 
in  the  fields,  which  is  rare,  is  poorly 
paid,  and  work  at  the  loom  very  little 
better.  Therefore  the  wife  and 
children  of  a  peasant  depend  almost 


entirely  on  the  wages  of  the  husband 
and  father,  who  on  the  average  can 
only  work  eight  months  in  the  year. 
The  women  help  their  husbands  to 
thresh  the  corn,  prepare  the  refuse  of 
the  wine-press  for  their  own  wretched 
vintage,  or  burn  the  stones  of  the 
pressed  olives  into  a  fine  charcoal. 
They  do  little  else,  and  have  never 
been  taught  the  virtue  of  neatness 
and  cleanliness  in  their  homes.  It  is 
a  miserable  life ;  little  wonder,  when 
the  distress  in  Sicily  was  so  great 
in  1893,  that  they  should  have  en- 
couraged their  husbands  and  brothers 
to  revolt,  and  headed  the  roving  bands 
of  unemployed  peasants. 

A  Sicilian  harvest-field  is  not  a 
beautiful  scene.  Picture  to  yourselves 
long  miles  of  land  baking  in  the 
intense  heat.  Among  the  ripe  corn 
bend  rows  of  mowers,  their  heads 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  handkerchiefs 
only.  Behind  them  stretch  the 
already  reaped  fields ;  before  them 
the  uncut  corn  stands  stiff  and  mo- 
tionless in  the  breathless  glare.  The 
sky  is  white  with  heat,  and  fire 
seems  to  rise  from  the  ground  ;  the 
eyes  of  the  reapers  are  dazzled  by  the 
reflection  of  the  shining  corn ;  the 
veins  on  their  foreheads  are  swollen  to 
bursting.  During  the  mid-day  hours, 
when  the  heat  is  worst,  you  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  them  curse 
their  labour.  But  they  do  not  curse; 
instead  they  sing  a  chant  of  praise, 
for  they  are  in  the  main  a  contented 
folk  and  thankful  for  their  lot,  so 
long  as  they  can  find  work.  Biit  the 
joy  of  harvest-time  has  no  reality  for 
the  Sicilian  peasant.  His  share  of 
its  profits  is  very  small,  for  he  is 
hard-worked  and  miserably  paid. 
His  nourishment,  provided  by  his  em- 
ployer, is  very  poor,  a  hunch  of  bread 
flavoured  with  an  onion,  a  lettuce,  or 
a  few  olives  j  and  the  chief  meal  in 
the  evening  consists  only  of  a  little 
macaroni  seasoned  with  olive-oil, 
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which  is  eaten,  as  the  Sicilian  motto 
runs,  "  first  with  the  eyes  and  then 
with  the  hand,"  out  of  the  pot  in 
which  it  is  boiled.  In  the  best  of 
times  it  is  all  the  poor  fellow  can  do 
to  bring  up  his  family  ;  and  if  obliged 
to  borrow  seed  or  money,  he  must 
pay  for  the  loan  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  twenty -eight  per  cent.  It  would 
need  but  a  little  to  cause  a  revolt  in 
Sicily  which  might  be  perilous. 

We  will  close  our  sketch  with  two 
curious  Sicilian  fables. 

"  One  day  the  Almighty  called  the 
people  of  the  earth  together,  in  order 
to  distribute  its  treasures  among  them. 
The  first  to  come  were  the  nobles,  on 
whom  were  bestowed  lands  and  rivers. 
Then  came  the  priests,  who  were 
given  authority  over  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  which  they  immediately 
began  to  sell.  Lastly  came  the 
peasants,  but  there  was  very  little 
left,  and  thejT  had  to  be  contented 
with  the  ass  for  a  gift." 

The  second  legend  runs  to  the 
following  effect. 


"  At  the  creation  God  cast  into 
space  suns,  moons,  comets,  worlds,  and 
stars.  He  then  rested,  and  amused 
Himself  by  creating  smaller  things. 
One  day  He  created  the  flies  ;  but, 
thinking  them  too  numerous,  spiders 
were  created  to  keep  them  in  check. 
Next  were  made  the  rats,  and  as  they 
were  exceedingly  prolific,  cats  quickly 
followed.  At  last,  in  a  merry  hour, 
the  Almighty  created  a  beast  with  a 
grave  but  ridiculous  visage.  This 
beast  immediately  looked  up  at  the 
Creator,  and  asked,  '  What  is  my 
name  1 '  The  Creator  gave  him  a 
name,  and  the  creature  galloped  away 
braying  with  delight.  In  his  course 
he  encountered  a  mule  who  asked, 
'  What  are  you  called  1 '  The  ass 
pondered  ;  he  had  already  forgotten 
his  name.  Forthwith  he  galloped 
back  and  said  to  the  Creator,  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  cannot  remember 
my  name.'  Then  the  Almighty 
laughed,  and  pulled  the  animal's  ears, 
saying,  '  Donkey,  you  are  called  an 
ass  !  '  " 
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PANTOMIME,  said  Lucian,  is  the 
finest  of  the  arts ;  and  even  if  you 
reject  the  assertion  for  a  paradox,  you 
cannot  deny  that,  like  other  para- 
doxes, it  holds  a  grain  of  truth.  For 
pantomime  is  not  perplexed  with 
platitude  and  gart-ulity.  The  mime, 
who  is  himself  the  concrete  expres- 
sion of  his  author's  meaning,  has  but 
a  meagre  chance  of  tedium.  Depend- 
ing for  his  effect  upon  movement  and 
gesture,  upon  the  lifting  of  a  hand  or 
the  sudden  flashing  of  an  eye,  he  has 
less  temptation  to  exaggerate  his  part 
than  the  actor,  whose  voice  is  ever 
ready  to  interpret  commonplaces,  and 
to  disturb  the  legitimate  action  by 
vain  tirades.  Of  course,  if  he  be  in- 
artistic, he  may  pervert  a  simple  action 
to  a  tragedy  ;  his  rolling  eye  may  give 
to  the  removal  of  a  boot  the  semblance 
of  a  death-agony.  But  his  opportuni- 
ties of  mischief  are  restrained  :  an  ox 
is  laid  upon  his  tongue  ;  and  though 
he  walk  the  stage,  he  is  forced  to 
recognise  the  sovereignty  of  silence. 

Deprived  of  speech,  the  mime  must 
needs  be  subtle  in  gesture  and  lucid 
in  movement.  With  his  means  of 
explanation  curtailed,  it  is  idle  for 
him  to  nourish  and  tramp,  as  he 
might  were  his  voice  there  to  cor- 
rect the  false  impression.  And  so 
the  very  rigour  of  his  art  gives  it  a 
fineness,  which  even  Lucian  has 
scarcely  overpraised.  Moreover  panto- 
mime is  the  result  of  an  unbroken 
tradition.  As  it  was  invented  by  the 
ancient  Greeks,  so  it  was  practised  in 
Rome,  and  so  it  passed  through  the 
Comedia  dePArte  to  the  theatres  of 
Paris  and  London.  This  art,  in  fact, 
knows  not  the  dividing  barrier  of 


speech  ;  in  every  country  its  language 
is  the  same ;  though  gesture  may  be 
modified  by  a  personal  imagination, 
though  the  school  of  Milan,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  elaborate  than  the 
school  of  Paris,  the  essence  of  gesture 
remains  unchanged ;  and  since  the 
mime  of  to-day  elects  to  play  the  same 
parts  which  his  predecessors  rendered 
illustrious,  we  may  catch  from  the  few 
surviving  exponents  of  this  art  a  faint 
breath  of  the  genius  which  keeps  fresh 
the  memory  of  the  past.  The  actor's 
name  is  writ  in  water.  When  once 
the  echoes  of  his  voice  are  silent,  his 
work  is  done  and  dead.  So  indi- 
vidual an  adornment  is  speech,  so  loose 
the  tradition  of  the  theatre,  so  quick 
the  change  of  fashion  in  plays,  that 
you  cannot  from  to-day  reconstruct 
the  achievements  of  yesterday.  But 
the  mime,  who  is  still  Pierrot,  mimics 
the  past  with  a  constant  fidelity ;  he 
can  no  more  shake  off  the  chains 
which  Deburau  put  upon  him,  than 
Deburau  was  able  to  disengage  him- 
self from  the  example  of  his  masters. 
Hence,  if  you  would  understand  the 
art  of  Deburau,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  watch  the  performance  of  Severin, 
who  at  the  Folies  Bergeres  has  re- 
discovered an  ancient  role  of  the  cele- 
brated clown,  and  plays  it  with  a  per- 
fect respect  for  the  time-honoured 
convention. 

Indeed,  a  revival  of  pantomime 
seems  not  improbable,  a  revival  which 
might  restore  to  the  world  a  half- 
forgotten  pleasure.  For  pantomime 
though  it  has  never  died,  has  yet 
dwindled,  and  outside  the  borders  of 
Italy  its  professors  are  few  and  ob- 
scure. In  England  its  golden  age  was 
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the  last  century,  and  Garrick  him- 
self had  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
artist  who 

Though   masked  and  mute,  conveyed  his 

quick  intent, 
And  told  in  frolic  gestures  all  he  meant. 

Nor  did  the  art  fall  rapidly  into 
desuetude.  Even  when  the  Theatre 
des  Funambules  was  at  the  top  of  its 
prosperity,  an  English  clown  rivalled 
Deburau  himself,  and  many  were  the 
pantomimes  played  after  the  English 
fashion.  Then  came  a  period  of 
decline.  The  clown,  associated  most 
intimately  with  a  hot  poker,  was 
given  a  voice,  and  the  harlequin  alone 
preserved  a  dignity  of  stony  silence. 
Of  late  years  the  art  was  restored  to 
London  by  Paul  Martinetti,  an  ad- 
mirable actor,  fit  alike  for  comedy  or 
tragedy,  who  was  born  with  the  flour 
on  his  face,  and  who  has  modified  the 
stern  traditions  of  Milan  by  an  ob- 
servation and  picturesqueness  all  his 
own.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  history  of  pantomime  is  summed 
up  in  the  single  name  of  Deburau, 
and  it  is  fortunate  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  Severin  is  giving  us  a 
vision  of  the  art  once  practised  on  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple,  a  serious  his- 
tory is  published  of  the  Theatre  des 
Funambules.1  Thus  you  may  correct 
your  impression  of  the  stage  by  the 
study  of  documents,  and  revivify  the 
ancient  records  by  the  exquisite  per- 
formance of  an  artist. 

Not  for  the  first  time  has  Deburau 
won  the  honour  of  biography.  He 
was  still  acting  (at  thirty-five  francs 
a  week)  when  Jules  Janin  published 
the  life  which  was  nothing  else  than 
a  breathless  panegyric.  And  the 
printed  applause  of  Gautier,  Champ- 
feury,  and  Glatigny  is  sufficient  to 
keep  his  fame  green.  But  M.  Pericaud 

1  LE  THEATRE  DES  FUNAMBULES  DES 
MIMES,  SES  ACTEUKS  ET  SES  PANTOMIMES 
DEPUIS  SA  FONDATION  JUSQU'A.  SA  DEMOLI- 
TION ;  par  Louis  Pericand.  Paris,  1897. 


is    less    a    eulogist   than  a    historian. 
Though  he  yields  to  none  in  admiration 
of   his  hero,    he   has  proved  this  ad- 
miration not  by  the  mere  recital  of 
the  artist's  graces  but  by  the  patient 
collection   of    all  such   documents    as 
may   illustrate  his    career.      Nothing 
has   escaped  his  diligent  search, — not 
a  play-bill,  not  a  contract,  not  a  single 
cutting  from  the  press  ;  and   you  will 
estimate   the   difficulty  of   his   toil,  if 
you   remember  how   ephemeral  is  the 
life  of  a  popular  theatre.     At  the  out- 
set a  colleague  of  Deburau's  own,  none 
other  than  the  great  Vautier,  came  to 
his  aid  with  a  portfolio  of  notes,  which 
he  has  set  forth  with  admirable  fidelity. 
His  book,  in  brief,  is  rather  a  quarry 
than  a  marble  slab,  but  in  this  quarry 
you  may  find  all  the  material  for  a  per- 
fect monument.   JeanGaspardBaptiste 
Deburau,  then,  was  born  to  a  family 
of     acrobats     in     1796.      It     was    in 
Bohemia   that   he   first  saw  the  light, 
and  the  birthplace  was  appropriate  to 
so  renowned  a  gipsy.      His  early  years 
were  spent  in  ceaseless  journey  ings  up 
and    down     Europe.      Wherever     his 
father  could   find   a  pitch,   there   the 
piece  of  carpet  was  spread,  and  there 
his   brothers   tumbled   to   the   thrum- 
ming of  a  guitar.      They  were  known 
at  every  fair  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  more  than  once  they  travelled  as 
far  as  Constantinople  to  astonish  the 
Grand    Turk.     The    elder    brothers, 
Nievmensek    and    Etienne,    were    re- 
nowned     acrobats      and      unrivalled 
dancers     on     the    tight     rope  ;    but 
Gaspard,   whose  genius  was   reserved 
by    fate    for    a   higher    employ,    was 
clumsy  at  the  double  turn,  and  could 
never  guide  his  faltering  steps  across 
the  slack  wire.     Years  of  wearisome 
practice     were     rewarded     only     by 
failure   and   many  a  heavy  fall,  until 
in    despair    his    father    made    him    a 
clown,   to    receive    the    kicks    of   his 
brothers  and  to  set  off  their  greater 
skill    by  his   own    awkwardness.      So 
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he  would  beat  the  drum  at  the  tent- 
door,  and  attract  an  audience  with 
the  voice  destined  hereafter  to  keep 
perpetual  silence.  The  family  wan- 
dered from  town  to  town,  from 
country  to  country,  making  a  scanty 
living  and  sleeping  under  the  stars. 
Its  renown  was  no  greater  than  that 
which  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
travelling  acrobat,  and  for  all  the 
father's  pride  in  his  trade  the  name 
of  Deburau  was  still  unknown,  when 
in  1817  a  lucky  chance  brought  the 
gipsies  to  Paris,  and  Gaspard,  the  de- 
spised and  maladroit,  found  the  oppor- 
tunity which  genius  never  lacks. 

The  Theatre  des  Funambules.  im- 
mortal to-day,  was  then  but  a  year 
old.  Established  by  one  Bertrand,  a 
butterman,  in  desperate  rivalry  with 
Madame  Saqui,  whose  acrobatic 
pantomimes  were  already  famous  upon 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  it  won  an 
instant  triumph.  It  was  nothing 
more  than  a  glorified  gaff,  whereto 
the  admission  was  not  a  penny  but 
four  sous  ;  yet  at  the  very  outset  it 
witnessed  the  first  appearance  upon 
any  stage  of  the  great  Frederick, 
whose  genius  was  destined  to  dominate 
the  theatre  of  France  and  to  turn  the 
worst  comedy  of  his  time  into  the 
most  brilliant  farce.  Whatever  repu- 
tation the  theatre  possessed  was  con- 
fined to  its  own  quarter.  It  was  the 
haunt  of  all  those  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple,  and  was  no  better  known  at 
the  Tuileries  or  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  than  if  it  had  been  hidden 
away  in  the  dusky  corner  of  a  country 
town.  But  those  who  went  once, 
came  again ;  in  truth,  they  sat  night 
after  night  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
applauding  the  favourites  and  gazing 
open-mouthed  at  the  silent  antics  of 
the  clowns.  And  when  the  curtain 
fell  they  would  follow  their  heroes  to 
the  wine-shop  across  the  way,  and 
feed  their  vanity  by  a  furtive  ap- 


proach   to    genius    in    undress.     The 
trappings    of    the    theatre    were    the 
simplest ;  a    few    rough    boxes    were 
reserved    for    the    curious  who  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but 
for  the  rest  an  audience  of  the  suburb 
packed  the  benches  and  resented  with 
fury  any  opposition  to  its  wishes.    The 
orchestra    was    small    and    inexpert ; 
the  costumes  were  modest,  and  a  bag 
of   flour    was  more    useful   than    the 
rouge-pot.      At  the  beginning  a  spring- 
board  and   a  tight-rope   were   among 
the  necessary   properties,   but   as   M. 
Bertrand  refined  his  art  these  primitive 
aids   to  activity  were  discarded,  and 
the    pantomime    took     on    that    com- 
plexion which   it   retained  for  half  a 
century.     Meantime     Frederick    had 
sought  fame  elsewhere,  and   Gaspard 
Deburau,  whom  Jules  Janin  presently 
described  as  the  greatest  comedian  of 
his  time,  was  ready  to  conquer  Paris. 
Already  he   had   aided  his  family  to 
achieve  something  of  a  success  at  the 
Theatre   des   Chiens   Savans,  and  was 
taking   his   share  in   a  modest  enter- 
tainment provided  for  the  idle  in  the 
Cour  Saint-Maur,  when  M.   Bertrand 
arrived   with   the   offer  of  an  engage- 
ment.    A  performance  on  the  tight- 
rope  was    just   at    an    end,    and    the 
single  guitar,  which  served  the  troop 
for     an    orchestra,    was     jingling    an 
epilogue.      "  How  much  do  you  make 
a   day  1 "   demanded   M.    Bertrand  in 
the  pride  of  management.      "  What's 
that   to  you  1 "   replied  old  Deburau, 
who,  no  less  independent  than  genial, 
was    Mr.    Micawber    made    manifest. 
"  But  I  bring  you  fortune,"  declared 
the  pompous  butterman.      "  Oh,  well," 
reflected     the     acrobat,     "  we     make 
twelve   or  fifteen  francs  a  day,  some- 
times  sixteen,   never  more.     But  we 
are  content.     Paris  is  the  fatherland 
of    the    arts.      We    do    not    complain 
that   we    are    here ;    for    here   artists 
are    reckoned    at    their    true    value, 
and    it    is    our   boast    that    we    are 
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artists."  The  manager  was  not  one 
whit  abashed  at  this  magniloquence, 
and  offered  to  buy  the  whole  family 
for  one  hundred  and  fifteen  francs  a 
week,  terms  which  were  presently 
ratified  in  a  wine-shop.  "  Hurrah 
for  the  tavern  !  "  shouted  old  Deburau 
as  he  followed  Bertrand  across  the 
road.  "Two  sealed  bottles  in  a 
private  room,  and  the  burgess  pays  !  " 
Gaspard,  who  hitherto  had  concealed 
his  talent,  was  thrown  in  as  a  make- 
weight ;  yet  within  a  year  the  family 
had  again  taken  to  the  road,  and 
Gaspard  alone  remained  in  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple  to  create  a  new 
art  and  to  make  his  name  a  synonym 
for  the  Theatre  des  Funambules. 

He  never  left  the  theatre  after  his 
engagement,  and  until  his  death,  in 
1846,  he  preserved  an  unalterable 
loyalty  to  his  art  and  his  management, 
a  loyalty  ill  enough  requited  by  a 
salary  of  thirty-five  francs  a  week. 
Once  he  was  invited  to  join  the  Opera, 
but  he  instantly  repulsed  this  offer  of 
wealth  and  glory,  and  he  died  almost 
on  the  stage  he  had  made  his  own, 
after  an  ovation  from  the  whole 
suburb,  which  with  its  quick  sus- 
ceptibility knew  that  its  favourite  was 
making  his  last  appearance.  His  gentle 
life  was  disturbed  by  a  single  incident ; 
a  trial  for  murder.  In  a  moment  of 
justified  anger  he  raised  his  cane  to  a 
rascal  who  had  insulted  his  wife ;  the 
rascal  died,  and  Deburau  was  right- 
eously and  triumphantly  acquitted. 
For  the  rest,  his  history  is  the  history 
of  Pantomime  ;  his  career  is  the  career 
of  Pierrot,  that  wayward  creature, 
whose  floured  face  and  changing  moods, 
as  we  know  them  to-day,  were  the 
invention  of  Gaspard  Deburau. 

From  the  moment  that  he  played 
his  first  part,  in  HARLEQUIN  M£DECIN, 
his  success  was  never  in  doubt.  And 
the  success  was  no  more  than  his 
achievement  merited.  At  a  blow 
he  transformed  the  part  of  Pierrot, 


who,  having  from  immemorial  time 
been  the  victim,  suddenly  became  the 
aggressor,  and  kicked  Cassandre  up 
and  down  the  stage  as  he  would. 
The  plays  wherein  he  was  cast  gave 
infinite  opportunities  to  his  grotesque 
genius,  and  to  those  innumerable  con- 
trasts of  character  and  temper  which 
since  his  time  have  been  the  very  essence 
of  Pierrot.  By  turns  he  was  simple 
and  cunning,  idle  and  active,  mis- 
chievous and  soft-hearted,  a  glutton. 
a  thief,  a  braggart,  ingenious  always 
in  the  satisfaction  of  his  tastes  and 
ever  pathetic  in  his  disappointments. 
An  admirer  once  described  him  as  a 
simple-minded  Satan  turned  buffoon  : 
and  this  covers  but  a  corner  of  his 
character.  There  is  scarce'  one  of  his 
parts  in  which  pathos  also  is  not 
evident,  and  that  tragedy,  near  ally 
to  the  ridiculous,  which  drowns  laughter 
in  tears.  Nor  was  he  careless  in 
aught  that  concerned  Pierrot.  He 
changed  his  costume  that  he  might 
the  more  deftly  realise  his  ideal. 
Having  replaced  the  tight  jacket, 
that  we  know  from  Watteau,  by  a 
blouse,  he  disdained  the  big  collar  of 
convention  that  he  might  get  full 
advantage  from  his  long  neck,  and 
more  wisely  still  discarded  the  hat 
which  threw  a  deep  shadow  upon  his 
white  face  and  deprived  it  of  half  its 
expression.  Now,  the  mime's  face  is 
the  focus  of  his  art,  and  nothing  should 
darken  this  mirror  of  terror  and 
pity,  of  laughter  and  chicanery.  To 
Deburau  a  grimace  was  a  flash  of  wit 
which  he  would  sacrifice  to  no  habit 
of  the  stage  ;  and  if  one  jot  of  his 
eloquence  escaped  the  audience,  the 
lapse  was  due  neither  to  lack  of 
thought  nor  to  ignorance  of  his  craft. 
The  mime,  said  Lucian,  doubtless 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  must 
have  a  fine  genius,  a  critical  judgment 
of  poetry,  a  ready  and  comprehensive 
memory.  Like  Homer's  Calchas,  he 
must  know  the  past,  the  present,  and 
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the  future.  Like  the  orator,  he 
should  aim  at  being  always  per- 
spicuous ;  he  must  be  understood 
though  he  is  dumb,  and  heard  though 
he  says  nothing.  That  Deburau  had 
few  of  these  accomplishments  is  cer- 
tain ;  it  is  also  certain  that  he  fell 
nothing  short  of  Lucian's  ideal ;  for 
he  possessed  that  penetration  which 
is  the  gift  of  genius,  and  which  enabled 
him,  despite  his  ignorance  of  poetry, 
to  render  intelligible  the  subtlest 
emotion  of  the  heart.  Above  all,  his 
dumbness  was  brilliantly  expressive  ; 
his  silence  was  more  convincing  than 
the  speech  of  others.  Here  lies  one 
who  without  speaking  said  all,  should 
have  been  his  epitaph,  and  he  said  all 
to  such  purpose  that  the  echo  of  his 
eloquence  is  not  yet  lost.  To  his 
physical  perfection  a  thousand  writers 
bear  witness,  and  the  dainty  por- 
traits of  Bouquet,  his  painter  in 
ordinary,  are  an  eloquent  commentary 
on  his  art.  He  did  not  act  the 
part  of  Pierrot ;  he  was  Pierrot  him- 
self. His  thin,  oval  face,  his  delicate 
features,  his  eyes  that  always  asked  a 
question  belonged  to  the  wayward, 
foolish,  cunning,  timid,  courageous 
youth  who  was  his  creation.  His  lean 
figure  was  elegant  or  grotesque  at 
will,  and  his  attitudes,  if  comic,  were 
never  awkward.  As  he  sat  at  table, 
he  seemed  even  short ;  when  he  rose 
his  long  legs,  apt  for  dancing,  put 
him  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
fellows.  His  gesture  was  always  sober, 
his  method  the  perfection  of  simplicity. 
Though  tempted  by  his  r6le  and  his 
audience  to  extravagance,  he  was 
never  guilty  of  caricature,  and  so 
loyally  did  he  esteem  his  art  that  in 
thirty  years  he  spoke  but  two  words 
upon  the  stage  (Achetez  salade),  and 
he  never  ceased  to  regret  the  indis- 
cretion. One  wave  of  the  hand  was 
sufficient  to  evoke  laughter  or  to  com- 
pel tears.  When  just  before  his  death 
the  spectators  demanded  a  dance  of 


the  tottering  limbs  which  could  hardly 
support  his  fragile  body,  a  single 
gesture  drove  them  to  repentance  and 
apology.  His  rag-picker,  says  an  en- 
thusiast, was  a  masterpiece  of  penury 
and  greed ;  yet  when  he  came  upon 
the  stage,  the  valet  of  a  marquis 
tricked  out  in  his  master's  dressing- 
gown,  he  carried'it  with  the  distinction 
of  a  polished  courtier.  And  yet  with 
all  his  variety  he  seemed  a  child, 
behind  whose  sardonic  smile  and 
serene  gaiety  there  lurked  a  furtive 
inexplicable  melancholy.  His  in- 
numerable roles  are  a  faint  suggestion 
of  his  versatility.  To-day  he  was  a 
baker  or  a  conscript,  to-morrow  a 
cobbler  or  a  doctor.  But  behind  the 
feigned  profession  there  always  laughed 
the  irresistible  Pierrot,  or,  what  was 
the  same  thing,  the  insolent,  attractive, 
and  ever  joyous  Gaspard  Deburau. 
"  An  actor  without  passion,  without 
speech,  almost  without  visage,"  wrote 
Jules  Janin,  "  he  says  all,  he  expresses 
all,  he  laughs  at  everything.  He 
could  act  all  the  plays  of  Moliere 
without  opening  his  mouth.  He 
stands  high  above  the  stupidities  of 
his  time,  and  yet  gives  them  inimitable 
life."  Was  ever  compliment  more 
heroic  paid  to  a  man  of  genius  1 

And  what  were  the  dramas  which 
Deburau,  with  a  jerk  of  the  head  and 
the  turn  of  a  foot,  converted  into 
masterpieces  ?  They  were  for  the 
most  part  the  work  of  sorry  hacks, 
invented  between  this  bottle  and  the 
next  in  some  wine-shop  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple.  "  Authors  !  "  cried 
M.  Bertrand,  manager  of  the  Funam- 
bules,  with  a  nonchalant  pride  in 
himself  and  his  theatre,  "  What  are 
authors  1 "  And  so  powerful  was  the 
tradition,  so  quick  the  genius  of  the 
actor,  so  skilful  the  arrangement  of 
the  stage,  that  for  thirty  years  failure 
was  unknown.  Once  only  in  the 
classic  age  of  the  pantomime  did 
literary  talent  come  to  the  aid  of 
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Pierrot,  when  Charles  Nodier  con- 
trived his  SONGE  D'OR  for  the  glory  of 
Deburau,  and  under  so  strict  a  seal 
of  anonymity  that  he  could  freely 
chaunt  the  praises  of  his  own  work. 
But  if  the  mime  was  left  to  find  his 
material  where  he  might,  poets,  novel- 
ists and  critics  were  generous  in  their 
homage  ;  and,  though  he  never  won 
official  applause,  he  enjoyed  no  less 
celebrity  than  Talma,  the  one  con- 
spicuous rival  in  his  art. 

And  to-day,  after  half  a  century, 
his  example  is  still  fresh.  Though 
you  may  recover  his  perfections  in 
the  eulogies  of  his  contemporaries, 
though  the  few  lithographed  portraits 
which  remain  suggest  at  once  his 
elegant  sprightliness  and  the  quick 
movement  of  his  expressive  features, 
it  is  in  the  'CnAND  D'HABITS  as  inter- 
preted by  Severin  that  you  best 
realise  the  achievement  of  Gaspard 
Deburau.  For  not  only  does  Severin 
appear  in  a  role  created  by  the  master  ; 
he  plays  his  part  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  master's  tradition.  He  is 
not  an  actor  who  for  the  moment  has 
suppressed  his  voice ;  he  is  a  mime, 
and  nothing  but  a  mime,  rich  in  the 
qualities,  rich  even  in  the  limitations  of 
his  art.  That  he  might  be  fit  to  speak 
by  glance  and  gesture,  he  has  clowned 
it  in  a  circus.  He  has  performed  the 
antics  of  an  acrobat  to  give  his  limbs 
a  proper  suppleness.  Better  than  all, 
he  has  learned  from  the  son,  Charles 
Deburau,  the  father's  priceless  lessons. 
Indeed  between  him  and  the  incom- 
parable genius  of  the  Funambules 
there  is  but  a  single  link,  and  his 
performance  carries  you  back  to  the 
perfection  of  fifty  years  since.  He 
is  still  the  petulant,  mischievous,  ill- 
fated  child  whom  Deburau  discovered. 
Heartless  and  amiable  by  turns,  heed- 
lessly he  commits  his  crime  and 
repents  hereafter  in  terrified  remorse. 
The  resurrection  of  the  play,  con- 
trived by  M.  Mendes,  is  curious 


enough.  First  played  in  1841,  it 
would  doubtless  have  followed  a 
hundred  others  into  obscurity  had 
it  not  suggested  to  Theophile  Gautier 
a  prodigious  fantasy.  The  critic 
described  it  with  all  the  gusto 
of  a  rapid  imagination  ;  he  com- 
pared its  invention  to  Shakespeare, 
speaking  easily  of  HAMLET  and  MAC- 
BETH. He  set  the  miserable  Pierrot 
in  a  dozen  changing  lights,  and 
glorified  his  performance  with  so  vivid 
an  enthusiasm,  that  he  seemed  to 
bring  the  enchanting  Deburau  back 
to  the  stage.  It  is  in  this  impas- 
sioned criticism,  not  in  the  cold  prose 
of  the  original,  that  M.  Mendes  has 
sought  his  inspiration ;  and,  despite 
the  intervening  years,  despite  the 
limelight,  despite  the  sumptuous 
environment,  you  forget  the  Folies 
Bergeres,  and  transport  yourself  to 
the  Theatre  des  Funambules,  where 
for  twopence  you  smelt  the  sawdust 
and  covered  your  eyes  before  the 
dazzling  brilliance  of  Bengal  lights. 

When  the  curtain  goes  up  Pierrot  is 
discovered  hanging  to  a  lamp-post,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  soften  the  heart  of  his 
lady,  Musidora.  The  pain  and  misery 
depicted  upon  his  whitened  face  sug- 
gest a  hopeless  passion  and  approaching 
death  ;  but  cunning  triumphs,  and  no 
sooner  does  Musidora  enter  with 
Cassandre  than  she  pities  first  and 
then  adores.  Speedily  Pierrot  is  cut 
down,  and  restored  to  a  life  which 
he  had  not  the  smallest  intention  to 
desert ;  for,  indeed,  the  hanging  was 
but  a  trick,  and  he  presently  greets 
the  friendly  lamp-post  with  a  gesture 
of  contempt.  His  happiness,  how- 
ever, is  fleeting.  Musidora  invites 
him  to  a  ball,  and  he,  poor  devil, 
accepts,  though  he  knows  too  well 
that  he  cannot  present  himself  without 
a  disguise.  And  how  shall  he,  who 
has  not  a  halfpenny  in  his  pocket, 
purchase  a  coat  wherewith  to  cover 
the  white  blouse  of  his  calling  ?  Left 
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alone  to  find  some  way   of  salvation 
he  hears  the  cry  of  the  old-clothes'  man, 
'Chand    d' habits  !     'Chand    d'habits  ! 
In  vain  he  implores  the    ancient    to 
give  him  a  coat :  the  Jew  will  make 
no  present  without  his  proper  reward  ; 
and  Pierrot,  driven  to  despair,  seizes 
a   sword   which    hangs    at    the  Jew's 
shoulder,     kills     him    with    his    own 
weapon,   rifles    his   pack,   and   throws 
the  body  into  a  cellar.      His  remorse 
lives  but  an  instant.      Has  he  not  a 
coat,  and  shall  he  not  cut  a  triumphant 
figure  before  his  Musidora  1     He  sum- 
mons a  barber,  has  his  hair  trimmed, 
and   prepares    for   the   festival.      But 
even    before     he     can     start    on    his 
journey    he    hears    with     horror    the 
haunting  cry,  'Chand  d'habits!  'Chand 
d'habits  !     and    sees    the    hairdresser 
transformed    to    the    spectre    of     his 
victim.       Shuddering    with    fear,    he 
throws   himself  upon  the  wraith,  be- 
lieves himself  the  fool  of  a  nightmare, 
and  sets  off  again  with  a  good  heart 
to    pay    homage    to    the    lady.      The 
scene   changes   to    the   ballroom,    and 
none  dances  with  lighter  gaiety  than 
Pierrot,   from  whose   mind  the   mere 
memory  of  his  crime  is  effaced.      But 
retribution  is  only  halting,  and  when 
he  would  replace  his  emptied  glass  it 
is     the     old-clothes-man,      transfixed 
with  the  blood-red  sword,  who  holds 
the  tray.     Thus  he   wavers    between 
the  happiness  of  Musidora's  love  and 
the  horror  of  the  ghostly  voice  which 
none  hears  save  himself.      Faster  and 
faster  whirls  the  dance,  until  Pierrot, 
wild  with  excitement,  picks  a  quarrel 
with     Cassandre,    and     insulting    his 
rival,  has  no  resource  but  to  accept  a 
challenge.       Once     more     the     scene 
changes,    this    time    to    the    field     of 
battle.     Pierrot  and  Cassandre  arrive 
with    their    seconds,     and     the    duel 
begins     with     scrupulous     formality. 
But  no  sooner  has  Pierrot  driven  his 
adversary   from  the  ground   than  he 
hears  again  the  voice  of  the  murdered 
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Jew,  who  this  time  clutches  the  hap- 
less victim  in  his  arms,  transfixes  him 
with  the  bloody  sword  which  caused 
his  own  death,  and  after  a  Mephisto- 
phelean waltz  round  the  stage,  drags 
him  to  hell,  a  fitting  corner  for  the 
transformation  scene. 

Such  is   the  bare    outline    of    the 
pantomime  which  suggested  to  Gautier 
MACBETH  and    the  Ghost  of  Banquo 
before   it   was  slashed  and  docked  to 
suit  the  indolent  temper  of  a  modern 
audience.    The  scene  in  hell  is  a  mani- 
fest absurdity,  and  with  a  more  fervent 
faith   a    defter  restoration  had    been 
possible.      It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
better  motive  for  the  art  of  Pierrot. 
It  possesses  all  those  elements  of  sub- 
limity   and    ridicule,    of    terror    and 
gaiety  which   are  essential   to  the  art 
of  pantomime.      And  admirably  does 
Severin  play  his  part.      Doubtless  he 
lacks  the  charm  and  suppleness  which 
tradition    ascribes    to  Deburau ;    but 
he    knows    how    to    shudder    and   he 
knows  how  to  smile,  and  he  forces  his 
audience   to   smile    and   shudder   too. 
With  his   floured  face  and  white  cos- 
tume  he  dominates    the   stage,    even 
when   he  hangs   upon   the   lamp-post, 
and  like  all  consummate  actors  he  has 
a  fine  presence.      His  lucidity  is  per- 
fect ;  the  words  are  there,  only  they 
are  not   allowed   to   come  tripping  to 
the   tongue,   and   the  play  gains    im- 
mensely from  the  silence.     Were  the 
argument   set  forth  with    a   common 
prolixity,    it   would   lose   its   mystery 
and  with  its    mystery   its   grandeur. 
And  Severin  himself  is   never  prolix. 
His  gestures  are  definite,  simple,  and 
free  from  the  mere  suspicion  of  rest- 
lessness.     Though  he  can  dance  with 
the  maddest  of  them,  though  he  can 
make  love   with  an  ardour  which  is 
childlike  and  pathetic,  he  never  over- 
steps the    bounds    of    reticence,    and 
there  is  an  ingenuous  dignity  even  in 
his  discomfiture.      His  face,  moreover, 
is  the    true  Pierrot's   face  ;    and  his 
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features  are  as  expressive  as  possible 
on  this  side  distortion.  To  see 
him  is  to  realise  the  ancient  charm 
of  pantomime,  and  to  marvel  once 
more  at  the  decay  of  a  beautiful 
art. 

Shall  it  not,  then,  be  revived  1 
There  is  no  lack  of  dramas,  since  the 
industry  of  M.  Pericaud  has  recovered 
the  masterpieces  which  Deburau's 
creation  has  rendered  famous ;  and 
the  example  of  Severin  proves  that  a 
school  still  exists  with  an  unbroken 
tradition.  But  there  is  little  chance 
of  another  Funambules,  where  the 
BOEUP  ENRAGE,  the  PIERROT  SAVETIER, 
and  the  BILLET  DE  MILLE  FRANCS 
shall  be  performed  from  end  to  end 
with  no  other  accompaniment  than  a 
modest  orchestra.  In  London  we 
have  a  concoction  of  processions  and 
the  music-hall  which  we  falsely  style 
pantomime,  and  which  is  sufficient  to 
gratify  an  idle  taste.  For  the  rest, 
the  amateur  will  exult  in  such  iso- 


lated experiments  as  'CHAND  D'HABITS 
and  the  PROCES  DES  ROSES,  another 
achievement  of  Severin's  own, — the 
exquisite  monologue  of  Pierrot  mad 
with  love,  who  mistakes  three  roses 
for  his  unfaithful  mistresses,  attacks 
them  as  advocate,  tries  them  as  judge, 
decapitates  them  as  executioner,  and 
deplores  their  loss  with  the  inconstant 
regret  of  a  crazy  child.  But  the 
delicate  art  applauded  by  Aristotle 
and  Lucian,  by  George  Sand  and 
Baudelaire,  will  be  left  to  languish ; 
for  in  its  admiration  the  greatest 
talents  were  united  with  the  people. 
Charles  Nodier  took  a  box  on  the 
Boulevard  du  Temple  by  the  year ; 
Gautier  sat  side  by  side  with  workmen 
in  their  shirt-sleeves,  equal  to  his 
neighbours  in  the  appreciation  of 
genius.  To-day  neither  the  workman 
nor  the  wit  may  gratify  his  taste ;  for 
we  live  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
middle  class,  and  the  burgess  dominates 
us  even  in  our  pleasures. 
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WE  have  often  wondered  why  the 
famous  legend  of  El  Dorado  had 
never  found  its  way  into  romance. 
Buried  treasure  has  been  the  theme 
of  many  a  tale  since  Poe  wrote  THE 
GOLD  BEETLE,  and  the  success  of 
Stevenson's  TREASURE  ISLAND  seemed 
to  have  given  the  subject  a  new  lease 
of  life.  But  with  the  exception  of 
Charles  Kingsley  in  WESTWARD  Ho  ! 
where  it  forms  only  an  incident  in 
the  career  of  Amyas  Leigh,  we  can 
recall  no  writer  of  fiction  who  has 
thought  of  utilising  the  great  Spanish 
tradition.  For  upwards  of  two  centuries 
the  fabled  city  of  Manoa  baffled  the 
courage,  the  perseverance,  and  the 
greed  of  the  stoutest  spirits  ;  Spain 
alone  is  said  to  have  lavished  more 
lives  on  this  single  enterprise  than  it 
cost  her  to  conquer  the  New  World. 
And  still  the  mysterious  city  lay 
somewhere  in  that  mighty  maze  of 
river  and  forest  and  mountain  which 
stretched  from  the  Andes  to  the 
Atlantic,  with  its  golden  palaces 
gleaming  in  the  fairy  lake,  as  Jack 
Brimblecombe  shrewdly  suspected, 
like  the  gold  which  lies  where  the 
rainbow  touches  the  ground,  always  a 
field  beyond  you.  And  it  has  been 
in  romance  as  in  reality.  Though 
the  novel  of  adventure  is  once  more 
in  vogue,  and  though  the  cry  is 
general  that  all  possible  themes  have 
long  ago  been  exhausted,  this  still 
was  left  untouched  ;  the  story-tellers 
seem  to  have  thought  the  quest  as 
hopeless  as  the  adventurers  found  it. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  legends 

1  1.  HEART  OF  THE  WORLD  ;  by  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  London,  1896. 

2.  THE  DEVIL-TREE  OF  EL  DORADO  ;  by 
Frank  Aubrey.  London,  1896. 


of  the  great  conquest  have  been 
revived,  the  magic  that  once  lay  in 
the  name  of  the  Spanish  Main  has 
begun  to  work  again,  and  buccaneer 
and  pirate  have  strutted  once  more 
across  the  pages  of  fiction ;  and  still 
no  mortal  eye  was  even  in  fancy 
permitted  to  gaze  upon  the  golden 
city  of  Manoa. 

The  omission  has  now  been  made 
good.  The  hidden  city  has  been 
found,  and  found  twice  over,  within 
the  last  twelve  months.  The  triumph 
of  James  Strickland  and  his  Indian 
friend,  or  of  Leonard  Elwood  and 
Jack  Templemore,  may  not  be  des- 
tined to  live  so  long  as  the  failure 
of  Amyas  Leigh  and  Will  Gary  ;  but 
that  is  a  possibility  which  need  not 
affect  our  welcome  to  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  and  Mr.  Aubrey. 

Mr.  Haggard  (whose  active  fancy 
has  led  him  into  these  regions  before) 
has  ignored  the  old  Spanish  tradition 
which  placed  the  golden  city  in  South 
America,  somewhere  in  Tierra  Firma, 
as  the  country  was  then  called,  some- 
where, that  is  to  say,  in  that  vast 
region  between  the  Andes  and  the 
Atlantic,  whose  southern  boundary  is 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Amazon. 
He  has  chosen  an  Indian  fable  which, 
in  this  form  at  least,  does  not  seem  to 
be  of  very  ancient  growth,  though  it 
may  be  in  part  a  revival  of  the 
wandering  tales  circulated  by  the 
early  conquerors  of  Mexico,  and 
especially  by  the  monk  Marcos  of 
Nirza,  which  Herrera  has  recorded. 
At  any  rate  Mr.  Haggard  can  show 
warranty  for  his  choice  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  seems  no  good  reason  why 
the  descendants  of  the  Aztecs 
of  Mexico  should  not  have  had 
c  c  2 
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their  golden  city  as  well  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Incas  of  Peru. 
Since  the  vision  of  its  fairy  palaces 
first  rose  upon  men's  minds  Manoa 
has  had  no  fixed  abiding-place,  and 
when  the  legend  became  finally  dis- 
credited in  the  country  of  its  birth, 
which  was  not  till  late  in  the  last 
century,  it  may  well  have  travelled 
some  few  hundred  leagues  north  in 
search  of  a  new  home. 

At  all  events  such  a  legend  was 
existing  in  Central  America  about 
sixty  years  ago.  When  Mr.  John 
Stephens  was  in  that  country  in 
1839-40  on  a  confidential  mission 
from  the  United  States  he  heard 
rumours  of  a  mysterious  city  lying 
somewhere  in  the  district  of  Vera 
Paz  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Guatemala,  between  that  province 
arid  Mexico.  It  was  a  wild,  unsettled 
region,  part  of  the  old  Tierra  de 
Guerra,  or  Land  of  War,  which  the 
Spaniards  had  never  been  able  to 
conquer.  The  good  Las  Casas,  in- 
deed, managed  to  bring  some  part  of 
the  inhabitants  into  the  Christian 
faith,  or  into  that  semblance  of  it 
which  the  Indians  can  be  persuaded 
to  assume  ;  but  even  in  Mr.  Stephens's 
time  (and  it  is,  we  believe,  much  the 
same  now)  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  district,  bounded  by  the  range  of 
the  Cordilleras  and  the  Mexican 
province  of  Chiapas,  was  peopled  by 
an  untamed  and  warlike  tribe,  living 
precisely  as  their  fathers  had  lived 
for  centuries  before  them,  owning  no 
rule  but  their  own,  and  averse  to  the 
intrusion  of  any  white  man.  It  was 
within  this  district  that  Indian  tra- 
dition placed  the  wondrous  city ;  but 
Mr.  Stephens  did  not  rely  on  Indian 
tradition  alone.  The  rector  of  Santa 
Cruz  del  Quiche  had  assured  him  that 
the  city  was  no  phantom  of  fable  but 
a  solid  fact.  The  good  father  was  a 
cheerful  and  intelligent  old  gentle- 
man, whose  varied  experiences,  both 


in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  had 
made  him  a  laughing  philosopher  in 
the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
One  of  the  few  things,  outside  his 
Church,  at  which  he  did  not  laugh, 
was  the  hidden  city,  for  from  his  eyes 
it  had  not  been  hidden.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  great  mountain  range,  four 
days'  journey  on  the  road  to  Mexico,  it 
lay,  living,  large,  and  populous,  in- 
habited by  a  race  of  Indians  leading 
the  same  life  and  practising  the  same 
rites  as  their  ancestors  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America.  He  had 
heard  of  it  long  ago  at  the  village  of 
Chajul,  and  had  been  assured  by  the 
villagers  that  it  was  plainly  to  be 
seen  from  the  summit  of  the  range. 
Being  young  then,  active  and  enter- 
prising, and  perhaps  not  yet  inclined 
to  turn  everything  to  laughter,  he  had 
climbed  with  much  labour  to  the 
topmost  ridge,  and  his  toil  had  not 
been  unrewarded.  Below  him  lay  an 
immense  plain,  stretching  away 
league  after  league  to  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  far  out  on 
this  plain  lie  could  see  the  city,  cover- 
ing a  vast  space  of  ground  and 
crowned  with  many  towers  and  cu- 
polas shining  in  the  sun.  It  was  said 
in  Chajul  that  no  European  had  ever 
set  foot  in  the  city,  nor  even  ventured 
down  into  the  plain.  The  inhabitants, 
who  spoke  the  old  Maya  tongue,  had 
just  so  much  knowledge  of  the  outer 
world  as  to  be  aware  that  a  conquer- 
ing race  of  white  strangers  had  over- 
run the  rest  of  the  country,  and  they 
had  sworn  death  to  every  foreigner 
found  within  their  borders.  They  had 
no  coin  or  other  circulating  medium, 
no  horses  nor  cattle,  nor  any  domes- 
tic animals,  except  fowls,  and  the  cocks 
were  kept  underground  to  prevent 
their  crowing  from  being  heard1. 

1  INCIDENTS  OF  TRAVEL  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA,  CHIAPAS,  AND  YUCATAN  ;  by 
John  L.  Stephens,  ii.,  193-7.  TAVO  volumes, 
London,  1841. 
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Such  was  the  priest's  tale,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  seems  to  have  been  half  in- 
clined to  believe  it.  He  had  satisfied 
himself  that  .the  district  had  never 
been  explored,  and  that  it  owned  no 
allegiance  either  to  Mexico  or  Guate- 
mala. A  large  ruined  city  was  said 
to  be  visible  from  the  same  range,  and 
he  had  heard  of  a  man  who  had  been 
curious  enough  to  make  the  ascent, 
but  unfortunately  on  a  day  when  the 
summit  had  been  wrapped  in  clouds. 
It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Stephens  to 
enter  the  country,  even  had  it  been 
safe  to  make  the  attempt,  nor  could 
he  even  spare  the  time  to  ascend  the 
mountain.  And  so  the  matter  rests. 
Mr.  Squier,  who  travelled  in  these 
regions  some  ten  years  after  Mr. 
Stephens,  and  in  something  of  a 
similar  capacity,  seems  never  to  have 
heard  of  the  story ;  at  least  he  makes 
no  mention  of  it  in  his  volumes,  though 
he  was  a  most  assiduous  student  of 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
country.  He  was  never  actually  in 
Guatemala  or  Chiapas,  but  if  the 
legend  had  anything  more  than  a 
local  circulation  he  could  hardly  have 
missed  hearing  it.1 

Mr.  Stephens  does  not  seem  to  have 
known  Herrera's  great  history,  nor 
the  English  version  of  it.2  He  would 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  curi- 
ous a  resemblance  his  friend's  story 
bears  to  that  related  three  hundred 
years  earlier  by  Marcos  of  Nirza. 
Marcos  was  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan 
order  who,  in  the  year  1538,  was  sent 
by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  Don  An- 

1  TRAVELS   IN   CENTRAL    AMERICA,    PAR- 
TICULARLY IN  NICARAGUA  ;  by  E.  G.  Squier. 
New  York,  1853. 

2  HISTORIA  GENERAL  DE  LAS  INDIAS  Occi- 
BENTALES  ;    by   Antonio    do    Herrera.     Five 
volumes;    Madrid,    1601-15.      Our    English 
version  by  Captain  John  Stevens  (six  volumes, 
London,  1725-6),  though  taking  great  liberties 
in  the  way  of  abridgment  and  omission,  is  in 
Frescott's  opinion  superior,  on  the  whole,  to 
most  of  the   old  English  translations  of  the 
Spanish  chroniclers. 


tonio  de  Mendoza,  into  the  northern 
district  of  the  new  colony,  New  Galicia, 
as  it  was  subsequently  called,  answer- 
ing to  the  present  State  of  Colorado. 
His  ostensible  mission  was  of  course 
to  convert  the  natives ;  but  he  was 
also  ordered  to  report  on  the  country 
generally,  and  especially  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  certain  rumours  of  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  which  had  reached 
the  Viceroy's  ears.  How  far  Marcos 
penetrated  is  not  very  clear,  as  it  is 
not  easy  to  localise  the  old  Indian 
names  on  a  modern  map  ;  but  he 
brought  back  with  him  wonderful  tales 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  kingdom  called 
Cibola,  abounding  in  gold  and  preci- 
ous stones  and  containing  seven  great 
cities  all  built  of  stone.  He  did  not 
profess  to  have  entered  this  kingdom, 
but,  like  Moses,  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  catch  a  glimpse  of  its  splen- 
dours. When  within  a  day's  march 
of  its  borders  he  heard  of  the  massa- 
cre of  his  Indian  allies  whom  he  had 
sent  on  in  advance,  and  thought  it 
prudent  to  call  a  halt ;  but,  resolved 
not  to  be  altogether  foiled,  he  made 
his  guides  conduct  him  to  the  top  of  a 
high  hill,  from  which  they  told  him 
something  was  to  be  seen.  From 
this  Pisgah  he  looked  over  a  vast 
plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  lay 
a  large  city,  larger,  he  said,  than 
Mexico,  and  indeed  the  finest  he  had 
ever  seen,  the  houses  all  built  of  stone, 
two  stories  high,  and  with  flat  roofs. 
He  returned  by  another  way,  through 
a  pleasant  country  full  of  fine  towns 
and,  so  his  guides  said,  of  gold. 
His  faith  in  these  Indians  seems 
to  have  been  unbounded,  but  his 
own  countrymen,  the  old  chronicler 
shrewdly  adds,  were  not  inclined  to 
trust  him  to  the  same  extent.  Marcos, 
however,  had  not  been  altogether 
romancing.  A  few  years  later  the 
Viceroy  despatched  another  and  a 
stronger  party  into  the  same  regions, 
and  the  monk's  statements  were  then 
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to  some  extent  verified.  The  explorers 
found  no  gold  nor  precious  stones,  nor 
any  town  so  large  as  Mexico  ;  but  it 
was  a  pleasant,  well-watered  land,  well 
stocked  with  cattle  and  peopled  by  a 
friendly  race  of  Indians  ;  they  found 
many  towns  also  which  were  certainly 
built  of  stone,  but  the  largest  did  not 
contain  more  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred houses,  and  there  were  none  at 
all  resembling  the  magnificent  vision 
of  Marcos.  Mr.  Stephens's  friend  was 
a  well-read  old  gentleman,  and  perhaps 
his  library  contained  a  copy  of  Her- 
rera's  history.  However,  we  need  not 
doubt  that  he  did  see  a  city  from  his 
mountain-perch.  Ruined  cities  are 
not  rare  in  those  parts,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance from  which  he  beheld  his  vision 
it  must  have  been  no  easy  matter  to 
distinguish  between  a  dead  and  a 
living  town. 

Such  at  any  rate  is  the  legend  which 
Mr.  Haggard  has  taken  and  embel- 
lished with  his  practised  fancy.  It 
would  be  something  almost  of  an  im- 
pertinence to  describe  a  story  which 
everybody  with  a  wholesome  taste  for 
tales  of  adventure  will  long  ago  have 
read.  The  majority  of  his  readers 
possibly  did  not  know,  and  did  not 
care,  what  authority  he  had,  if  any, 
for  his  romance  ;  but  those  familiar 
with  Mr.  Stephens's  delightful  book 
will  recognise  what  skilful  use  Mr. 
Haggard  has  made  of  the  somewhat 
scanty  materials  for  his  purpose  that 
he  found  in  it.  That,  however,  will 
surprise  nobody.  It  needed  not  HEART 
OF  THE  WORLD  to  assure  us  that  the 
author  of  KING  SOLOMON'S  MINES  and 
ALLAN  QUATERMAIN  was  an  accom- 
plished story-teller. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
gone  back  to  the  old  legend,  and 
placed  El  Dorado  on  the  summit  of 
the  mysterious  mountain  Boraima,1  in 
that  debatable  land  between  the  pro- 

1  Roreema  according  to  the  Indian  pro- 
nunciation. 


vinces  of  Venezuela  and  British 
Guiana  which,  after  years  of  wrang- 
ling and  more  than  one  threat  of  war, 
diplomacy  has  now  taken  in  hand. 
He  has  chosen  a  lordly  throne,  for 
Boraima,  though  only  some  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  the  highest  in  all  that  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  sandstone  ridge  which  is, 
according  to  Schomburgk,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  stretching  from  the 
Corentyne  to  the  Orinoco  over  more 
than  nine  degrees  of  longitude.  Down 
the  face  of  this  ridge,  which  extends 
about  thirty  miles  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  rush  numerous  cascades ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  watershed  of  the 
three  great  rivers  of  the  northern  half 
of  South  America,  the  Amazon,  the 
Orinoco,  and  the  Essequibo,  and  thus 
amply  justifies  the  title  claimed  for  it 
by  the  Indians  of  the  ever-fruitful 
mother  of  streams.1  It  affords  also  a 
fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  Mr. 
Aubrey's  fancy,  for  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  no  mortal  man  is  known 
to  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  Bo- 
raima. Sir  Bobert  Schomburgk  was 
the  first  European  to  set  eyes  on  the 
mountain,  unless  he  is  right  in  identi- 
fying it  with  the  mountain  of  crystal 
which  Baleigh  saw  from  a  distance 
"  like  a  white  church  tower  of  an  ex- 
ceeding height,"  and  of  which  he  heard 
many  strange  tales  from  Berreo,  the 
Spanish  Governor  of  Trinidad  :  "  There 
falleth  over  it  a  mighty  river  which 
toucheth  no  part  of  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  but  rusheth  over  the  top  of 
it,  and  falleth  to  the  ground  with  a 
terrible  noise  and  clamour,  as  if  one 
thousand  great  bells  were  knocked 
one  against  another."  To  later 
travellers,  at  all  events,  Boraima  has 

1  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  GUIANA,  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  edited  by  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
burgk, pp.  75,  101,  notes.  Printed  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society,  London,  1848. 
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shown  itself  less  like  a  white  tower 
than  a  perpendicular  wall  of  red  rock. 
The  summit  of  this  wall,  however,  is 
often  wrapped  in  clouds,  and  may 
have  been  so  when  Raleigh  saw  it ; 
and  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Whetham 
both  bear  testimony  to  the  number 
and  volume  of  its  waterfalls,  It  is 
never  easy  in  Raleigh's  narrative  to 
distinguish  what  he  heard  from  what 
he  saw ;  and  certainly,  if  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  crystal  mountain  suggested 
Roraima  to  Schomburgk,  it  would 
need  a  bold  man  to  advance  a  different 
explanation. 

Roraima  has  for  centuries  been  a 
mountain  of  mystery  and  magic  to 
the  Indians,  who  even  now  evince  the 
strongest  dislike  to  approach  it,  and 
are  persuaded  that  their  gods  will 
never  suffer  the  ascent  to  be  made. 
They  have  peopled  the  surrounding 
forests  with  demons  (numerous  as 
quails,  as  one  of  them  declared  to  Mr. 
Whetham),  and  guarded  it  with  a 
huge  camoodi,  or  serpent,  capable  of 
entangling  a  hundred  men  in  its  coils. 
European  enterprise  has  found  more 
practical  objections  to  the  ascent, 
which  both  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Whetham  have  satisfied  themselves 
can  only  be  made  by  a  balloon.  In 
1869  Mr.  Brown  climbed  the  lower 
slopes  to  a  height  of  five  thousand 
feet  or  so  above  the  sea-level,  but 
could  make  no  further  way.  A  thick 
belt  of  forest  rose  before  him,  and 
above  it,  like  a  huge  fortress  sur- 
rounded by  a  gigantic  glacis,  towered 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  red,  white,  and 
pink  sandstone  from  eighteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  feet  high ;  a  few 
small  trees  and  shrubs  clung  here  and 
there  to  its  surface  where  their  roots 

1  1.  CANOE  AND  CAMP  LIFE  IN  BRITISH 
GUIANA  ;  by  C.  Barrington  Brown.  London, 
1876. 

2.  KOHAIMA  AND  BRITISH   GlJIANA  ;   by  J. 

W.  Boddam-Whetham.     London,  1879. 

3.  AMONG  THE  INDIANS  OF  GUIANA  ;   by 
E.  F.  im  Thurn.     London,  1883. 


could  find  a  hold,  and  the  table-land  on 
the  summit  was  crowned  with  forest. 
This  was  all  he  could  see  of  Roraima. 
Nine  years  later  Mr.  Boddam-Whet- 
ham reached  the  same  point  as  Mr. 
Brown,  but  only,  like  him,  to  be 
baffled.  From  east  and  west  and 
south  he  made  a  long  and  careful 
survey  of  these  impregnable  walls,  but 
was  forced  to  own  himself  beaten  at 
all  points  ;  while  the  Indians,  to  whom 
he  appealed  with  every  offer  likely  to 
tempt  their  cupidity,  could  only  shake 
their  heads,  and  beat  their  breasts, 
and  with  many  grunts  and  gesticula- 
tions avow  that  there  was  no  way  up 
the  "  red-rocked  night  mountain  " 
accessible  to  mortal  foot.  It  had  been 
so  from  the  birth  of  time,  and  so  it 
would  ever  be. 

But  Romance  can  find  a  way  over 
the  mountains,  as  the  poets  say  that 
Love  can.  Mr.  Aubrey  leads  his 
readers  to  the  summit  of  Roraima, 
and  shows  them  the  ancient  city  of 
Manoa,  with  all  its  palaces  and  towers, 
its  gardens  and  groves  and  orchards, 
fringing  the  shores  of  a  lake  which, 
nestling  within  the  forest-crowned 
battlements  of  the  great  rock-fortress, 
feeds  the  innumerable  cascades  which 
burst  in  thunder  down  its  walls.  King 
Dranoa  seems  to  have  abandoned  the 
custom  of  his  ancestors,  and  no  longer 
exhibits  a  literal  claim  to  the  title  of 
El  Dorado ;  but  there  are  still  gold 
and  jewels  enough  about  him  and  his 
palace  and  his  city  to  have  satisfied 
even  a  Spaniard  of  the  Conquest. 
Mr.  Aubrey  has,  moreover,  embellished 
his  pages  with  a  more  fearful  object 
than  the  camoodi  of  Indian  supersti- 
tion, for  which  there  is  indeed  some 
warranty  in  those  huge  serpents  which 
haunt  the  forests  of  South  America. 
His  title  is  no  misnomer ;  the  Devil- 
Tree  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
his  tale.  For  a  description  of  this 
carnivorous  monster  (which  we  think 
we  can  remember  to  have  met  with 
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before  in  fiction)  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Aubrey's  own  pages, 
where,  if  they  love  to  sup  on  horrors, 
we  can  assure  them  that  they  will 
find  an  ample  meal ;  it  is  a  subject 
altogether  beyond  our  prosaic  pen. 

Mr.  Aubrey  claims  for  his  tale 
something  more  than  to  while  away 
an  idle  hour ;  he  trusts  that  it  will 
stir  Englishmen  up  to  the  importance 
of  securing  this  wonderful  mountain 
as  a  British  possession.  According  to 
the  original  line  of  frontier  drawn  by 
Schomburgk,  Roraima  is  a  part  of 
British  Guiana;  but  Mr.  Barrington 
Brown,  when  he  explored  that  country 
for  our  Government,  placed  it  within 
the  Venezuelan  boundary,  while  Mr. 
Thurn  seems  inclined  to  assign  it  to 
Brazil.  This,  with  many  other  debat- 
able matters,  will  no  doubt  be  amicably 
settled  in  the  forthcoming  arbitration 
between  our  country  and  Venezuela ; 
but  should  the  latter's  claim  to  the 
mountain  be  allowed,  we  need  hardly 
mourn  it  as  a  national  loss  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Aubrey  does  not,  we  pre- 
sume, expect  us  to  take  his  entertain- 
ing romance  so  seriously  as  to  believe 
that  the  golden  city  is  actually  to  be 
found  on  the  summit  of  Roraima.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  gratifying  to  our 
national  love  of  enterprise  to  think 
that,  if  the  mountain  is  ever  to  be 
scaled,  an  Englishman  should  be  the 
first  to  scale  it.  But  there  would,  we 
conceive,  be  no  insuperable  objection 
on  the  part  -either  of  Venezuela  or 
Brazil  to  the  ascent  being  attempted 
by  strangers.  Englishmen  are  allowed 
to  risk  their  lives  every  year  on  the 
Alps,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Andes 
without  any  remonstrance,  so  far  as 
we  know,  on  the  part  of  Switzerland, 
Russia,  or  the  South  American  Re- 
publics. It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
even  that  fooli&hest  of  created  beings, 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  would 
find  a  pretext  for  war  in  the  prospect 
of  an  Englishman  breaking  his  neck 


on  a  mountain  which  did  not  belong 
to  him. 

But  after  all  no  one  will  care  to  do 
more  than  smile  at  this  little  fanfaron- 
ade on  Mr.  Aubrey's  part.  If  he 
likes  to  claim  for  his  story  a  more 
serious  complexion  than  his  readers 
are  perhaps  disposed  to  give  it,  who 
shall  quarrel  with  him  1  Into  another 
part  of  his  preface,  however,  there  has 
crept  a  slight  confusion  which  sug- 
gests that,  though  he  has  gone  back 
to  the  old  legend  of  El  Dorado,  he 
has  not  quite  mastered  its  real  origin 
and  history.  He  seems  to  have  been 
misled  by  the  following  passage  in 
Richard  Schomburgk's  book  on  British 
Guiana. 

The  geological  structure  of  this  region 
leaves  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  once  the 
bed  of  an  inland  lake  which,  by  one  of 
those  catastrophes  of  which  even  later 
times  gives  us  examples,  broke  its  barriers, 
forcing  for  its  waters  a  path  to  the  Atlantic. 
May  we  not  connect  with  the  former 
existence  of  this  inland  sea  the  fable  of 
the  lake  Parima  and  [the]  El  Dorado  ? 
Thousands  of  years  may  have  elapsed  ; 
generations  may  have  been  buried  and 
returned  to  dust  ;  nations  who  once 
wandered  on  its  banks  may  be  extinct  and 
exist  no  more  in  name  ;  still  the  tradition 
of  Parima  and  [the]  El  Dorado  survived 
these  changes  of  time  ;  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  its  fame  was  carried  across 
the  Atlantic  and  kindled  the  romantic 
fire  of  the  chivalrous  Raleigh.1 

Mr.  Aubrey  quotes  this  passage 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  sug- 
gesting some  sort  of  reason  for  his 
fancy  of  establishing  El  Dorado  on 
the  summit  of  Roraima.  In  those 
remote  ages  of  which  the  German 
traveller  dreamed,  when  the  inland 
sea  spread  from  the  highlands  of 
Venezuela  to  the  Andes,  the  mountain 

1  REISEN  IN  BRITISH  GUIANA.  Leipsic, 
1847-8.  We  presume  Mr.  Aubrey  to  be 
translating  some  passage  in  this  book,  but  our 
researches  have  not  enabled  us  to  verify  it. 
We  can  hardly,  however,  believe  that  Schom- 
burgk can  have  written  the  El  Dorado,  which 
would  be  as  superfluous  as  to  write  the  the 
Iron  Duke. 
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tops  would  have  been  the  only  firm 
land,  as  in  the  days  of  Pyrrha's  flood, 

When  Proteus  led  his  flocks  to  climb 

The  flattened  heights  ; 
When  fish  were  in  the  elm-tops  caught 
Where   once  the  stock-dove  wont  to 

bide, 
And  does  were  floating,  all  distraught, 

Adown  the  tide. 

"  In  this  great  supposed  ancient  lake," 
writes  Mr.  Aubrey,  "  the  group  of 
islands  now  represented  by  mountain 
summits  might  well  have  been  the 
home  of  a  powerful  and  conquering 
race, — as  is  to-day  Japan  with  its 
group  of  more  than  three  thousand 
islands — and  Roraima,  as  the  highest, 
and  therefore  the  most  easily  defen- 
sible, may  very  well  have  been 
selected  as  their  fastness,  and  the  site 
of  their  capital  city."  This  is  all 
geologically  possible,  no  doubt,  but  as 
a  matter  of  history  it  has  no  more  to 
do  with  the  Spanish  legend  of  El 
Dorado  than  with  the  English  legend 
of  Little  Jack  Homer.  For  aught 
any  man  knows  to  the  contrary,  there 
may  have  been  thousands  of  years 
ago  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Roraima 
a  city  built  by  human  hands  and 
inhabited  by  human  beings ;  but  the 
legend  of  El  Dorado  dates  only  from 
the  year  1535,  and  the  fabled  city  of 
Manoa  was  the  home,  not  of  a 
conquering,  but  of  a  conquered  race. 

There  appears  to  be  a  popular  mis- 
apprehension of  the  true  significance 
of  the  phrase  El  Dorado.  It  origin- 
ally signified  not  a  city,  or  a  district, 
but  a  man,  the  Golden  or  Gilded  One, 
the  king  of  the  city  of  Manoa.  The 
Spaniards  seem  first  to  have  heard  of 
this  shining  potentate  in  1535,  from 
an  Indian  of  New  Granada,  who  had 
come  down  to  Quito  on  an  embassy 
from  the  cacique  of  Bogota  to  the 
Inca  of  Peru.  News  must  have 
travelled  slowly  in  those  days.  It  is 
no  great  distance  from  Bogota  to 
Quito  ;  but  the  ambassador  found  that 


Atahualpa  had  been  nearly  two  years 
dead,  and  that  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  had  passed  into  other  hands. 
However,  he  was  courteously  received 
by  the  white  strangers,  who  listened 
greedily  to  all  his  wondrous  tales  of 
the  riches  of  his  country  and  the 
splendour  of  its  chiefs.  All  savages 
are  naturally  boastful,  and  the  natives 
had  been  quick  to  discover  that 
Spanish  credulity  could  stomach  any 
marvel  that  promised  to  minister  to 
Spanish  avarice.  Among  this  Indian's 
stories  was  one  which  especially  caught 
his  hearers'  attention,  of  a  certain 
great  lord  who,  "his  body  covered 
with  powdered  gold,  went  into  a  lake 
amid  the  mountains."  A  legend 
grows  like  a  snowball,  and  as  the 
Spaniards  were  but  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  language, 
there  was  little  to  hinder  them  from 
the  free  exercise  of  their  own  imagi- 
nation. When  four  years  later  Gon- 
zales  Pizarro  set  out  on  that  expedition 
across  the  Andes  which  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  cinnamon  tree 
and  eventually  of  the  river  Amazon, 
the  Golden  King  had  become  a  very 
circumstantial  figure.  "  He  was,'' 
wrote  Oviedo  to  Cardinal  Bembo, 
"  always  covered  with  powdered  gold, 
so  that  from  head  to  foot  he  resembled 
an  image  of  gold  fashioned  by  the 
hand  of  a  skilful  workman.  The 
powdered  gold  is  fixed  on  the  body  by 
means  of  an  odoriferous  resin  ;  but  as 
this  kind  of  garment  would  be  uneasy 
to  him  while  he  slept,  the  prince 
washes  himself  every  evening,  and  is 
gilded  anew  in  the  morning,  which 
proves  that  the  empire  of  El  Dorado 
is  infinitely  rich  in  mines."  Such 
were  the  first  beginnings  of  the  legend 
of  El  Dorado,  and  the  year  1535 
marks  its  first  entrance  into  the  pro- 
vince of  history.1 

1  A  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  TRAVELS 
TO  THE  EQUINOCTIAL  REGIONS  OP  AMERICA 
DURING  THE  YEARS  1799-1804  ;  by  Alexander 
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The  gilded  man  was  not  wholly  a 
creature  of  the  Indian's  imagination. 
Some  forty  years  before  the  Spaniards 
landed  in  Peru,  and  while  the  little 
province  of  Guatavita  was  still  inde- 
pendent, its  chief  used  every  year  to 
perform  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  deity 
who  was  believed  to  reside  in  a  sacred 
lake  among  the  mountains.  On  the 
appointed  day,  having  first  smeared 
his  body  with  turpentine  and  then 
rolled  himself  in  gold  dust,  he  was 
rowed  into  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
accompanied  by  his  nobles  and  watched 
from  the  shores  by  an  immense  con- 
course of  people.  Having  made  his 
offerings  to  the  deity  by  casting  into 
the  waters  gold,  jewels  and  other 
precious  things,  he  proceeded  to  bathe 
himself  in  the  sacred  element  amid 
the  rapturous  applause  of  his  subjects. 
The  ceremony  seems  to  have  been 
discontinued  after  the  conquest  of 
Guatavita  by  the  neighbouring  chief 
of  Bogota,  but  the  fame  of  it  survived, 
and  the  people  of  Guatavita  continued 
for  many  years  to  propitiate  their 
watery  deity  with  precious  offerings. 
Early  in  this  century  an  attempt  was 
made  to  drain  the  lake,  which  is  but 
a  short  distance  from  Bogota,  and 
gold  ornaments  have  occasionally  been 
brought  up  from  it ;  but  it  is  still  a 
popular  belief  among  the  country 
people  that  millions  of  treasure  lie 
buried  beneath  its  waters. 

It  will  be  obvious  how  the  lake,  on 
the  shores  of  which  Manoa  was  sup- 
posed to  stand,  came  into  the  story. 
But  the  legend  soon  received  another 
accretion  which  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  fix  it  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Spaniards.  After  the 

von  Humboldt ;  (translated,  new  edition) 
London,  1889.  The  25th  chapter  contains 
probably  the  most  complete  account  of  the 
legend  of  El  Dorado  existing  in  our  language. 
See  also  the  preface  by  Sir  Clements  Markham 
to  THE  EXPEDITION  OF  PEDRO  DE  URKUA  AND 
LOPE  DE  AGUIRRE  IN  SEARCH  OF  EL  DORADO 
AND  OMAGUA,  printed  for  the  Hakluyt  So- 
ciety, 1861. 


death  of  Manco,  the  elder  brother  of 
Atahualpa     and     legitimate    heir     of 
Huayna     Capac,      a     rumour     arose 
(though    whether    originating    among 
the  Spaniards   or   Indians'  it    is    im- 
possible to  say)  that  another  and  last 
survivor  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Incas 
had  fled  across  the  Andes  with  a  large 
following  of  people  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity  of   treasure   to   found    a   greater 
empire   than   that    which    his    family 
had  lost.      This  new  monarch  went  by 
various  names,  the  Great  Paytiti,  the 
Great     Moxo,    the     Enim     or     Great 
Paru  ;  and  various  tracts  of  country 
were  assigned  for  his  kingdom,  as  the 
Spaniards  advanced  eastward  over  the 
Andes,    and    each    new    tribe    whicli 
they     encountered,    anxious    to     save 
their     own     territory,    told    them    of 
treasure  to  be  found  in  abundance  a 
little  farther  on, — always  a  little  far- 
ther on,  as  Jack  Brimblecombe  hinted, 
like  the  gold  which  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  rainbow.    And  so  the  legend  grew, 
each  fresh  rumour  which  the  Spaniards, 
only  imperfectly  understanding,  inter- 
preted   by    the    light    of     their     own 
insatiable  greed,    adding  fuel   to    the 
flame.     The  wish  fathered  the  thought : 
the    kingdom    took    the   title    of    the 
king ;   and  El  Dorado  at  last  became 
the  recognised  name  of   a  region,  far 
richer  than  any   the   conquerors   had 
yet   discovered,    which   was   certainly 
situated  somewhere  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Atlantic,  and  probably  some- 
where  in   the  region  watered  by  the 
Orinoco  and  its  tributaries.      For  close 
upon   two  centuries   and   a    half    the 
golden  towers  of  Manoa  still  rose  on 
the  horizon  of  fancy   to  lure  men  to 
their  death.      Year   after   year   these 
dauntless   dreamers  went   forth   east- 
ward from  Peru  or  New  Grenada,  or 
westward  from  Venezuela  or  Guiana, 
to  lay  their  bones  in  unknown  graves 
among  those  vast  forests  or  by  those 
lonely  streams.      Probably  no  legend 
which  has  ever  taken  the  imagination 
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captive  has  been  so  prolific  of  fruitless 
valour,  and  certainly  few,  if  any,  so 
stained  with  human  blood. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  join 
Hume,  as  some  later  writers  have 
been  disposed  to  do,  in  denouncing 
Raleigh's  account  of  his  expedition  to 
Guiana  as  full  of  gross  and  palpable 
lies  which  he  did  not  himself  believe 
and  only  repeated  to  further  his  own 
ambition.  Three  hundred  years  ago 
men  believed  much  which  they  have 
since  rejected,  not  always  to  their 
profit.  His  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 
proves  that  Raleigh  had  his  fair  share 
of  the  credulity  common  to  his  age. 
With  the  question  of  his  belief  in  the 
Amazons  and  the  Ewaipanoma,  or 
headless  men,  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned, though  we  may  observe  that 
Schomburgk  heard  stories  quite  as 
strange  still  current  in  Guiana  fifty 
years  ago ;  but  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt  that  he  was  firmly  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  gold  in  Guiana  as 
there  need  be  now  that  he  was  right 
in  his  belief.  And  as  for  the  kingdom 
of  El  Dorado  what  was  there,  as 
Kingsley  says,  incredible  in  that  to 
imaginations  yet  reeling  before  the 
actual  and  veritable  prodigies  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  and  the  East  Indies  ? 
The  realities  of  that  wonderful  new 
world  which,  when  Raleigh  wrote, 
was  but  a  century  old,  were  in  truth 
strange  enough  to  those  unlearned  eyes 
and  simple  hearts  to  make  nothing 
seem  impossible.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  Raleigh  never  pro- 
fessed to  have  seen  the  city  of  Manoa, 
nor  to  have  met  with  anybody  who 
had  seen  it ;  he  only  repeated  the 
popular  tradition  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  study  of  the  Spanish 
chroniclers,  embellished  with  the  ac- 
counts received  from  various  Spaniards 
whom  he  met  at  Trinidad,  and  especi- 
ally from  Berreo,  governor  of  the 
island,  who  had  himself  led  an  expe- 
dition in  search  of  the  fabled  city. 


Berreo  had  in  his  possession  the  copy 
of  a  manuscript  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Juan  Martinez,  master  of 
the  ordnance  to  Diego  de  Ordaz,  one 
of  the  victims  of  El  Dorado.  Either 
Berreo  or  Raleigh  must  have  made 
a  mistake  here.  Ordaz,  who  had 
been  with  Cortez  in  Mexico,  made 
his  voyage  up  the  Orinoco  in  1531, 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Atahu- 
alpa,  and  several  years  before  the 
tradition  of  the  new  empire  of  the 
Incas  had  come  into  being  ;  whereas 
the  writer  of  this  manuscript  (which 
he  was  said  to  have  entrusted  to  his 
confessor  as  he  lay  dying  in  Porto 
Rico)  professes  to  have  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  the  brother  of  the  great 
Inca  reigning  in  glorious  state  in  the 
city  of  Manoa.  Humboldt  explains 
the  difficulty  by  supposing  Raleigh  to 
have  confused  the  expedition  of  Ordaz 
with  that  of  Pedro  de  Silva  in  1574, 
and  that  Juan  Martinez  was  really 
Juan  Martin  de  Albuzar,  one  of 
Silva's  followers,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians  of  the  Lower 
Orinoco,  made  himself  happy  with  a 
native  wife,  and  for  several  years  lived 
with  the  savages  as  one  of  themselves. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  civilisation, 
and  travelled  from  city  to  city  on  the 
Main,  relating  his  adventures,  in 
which  what  he  had  seen  was  doubtless 
freely  embellished  with  what  he  had 
heard,  after  the  fashion  of  Raleigh 
himself.  John  Hagthorpe,  a  contem- 
porary of  Raleigh  and  author  of  a 
book  called  ENGLAND'S  EXCHEQUER, 
roundly  declared  the  whole  tale  to  be 
an  invention  of  the  fat  friars,  as  he 
called  them,  to  stir  men  up  to  the 
exploration  of  these  golden  lands  from 
which  they  might  reap  the  profit.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  of  the 
author  having  entrusted  his  manu- 
script to  his  confessor,  it  is  possible 
that  the  good  father  may  have  added 
something  on  his  own  account ;  but 
Humboldt  believes  the  narrative  to 
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have  been  merely  a  combination  of  the 
various  Spanish  legends  with  the 
tales  told  to  the  writer  by  the  Caribs, 
who  are  still  renowned  as  the  most 
superstitious  and  inventive  of  all  the 
South  American  Indians.  We  will 
give  the  story  of  this  first  and  only 
visit  to  Manoa  in  Raleigh's  own  words, 
but  not  in  his  own  spelling.  Martinez, 
as  has  been  said,  was  master  of  the 
ordnance  to  Ordaz,  and  the  powder 
provided  for  the  expedition  having  by 
his  negligence  been  set  on  fire,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  general. 
On  the  intercession  of  the  soldiers, 
however,  capital  punishment  was  re- 
mitted ;  and  Martinez  was  sent  adrift 
on  the  Orinoco  in  a  canoe,  with  his 
arms  but  without  any  food. 

It  pleased  God  that  the  canoe  was 
carried  down  the  stream,  and  that  certain 
of  the  Guianians  met  it  the  same  evening, 
and  having  not  at  any  time  seen  any 
Christians,  nor  any  man  of  that  colour, 
they  carried  Martinez  into  the  land  to  be 
wondered  at,  and  so  from  town  to  town, 
until  he  came  to  the  great  city  of  Manoa, 
the  seat  and  residence  of  Inca,  the  Emperor. 
The  Emperor,  after  he  had  beheld,  knew 
him  to  be  a  Christian  (for  it  was  not  long 
before  that  his  brethren  Huascar  and 
Atahualpa  were  vanquished  by  theSpaniards 
in  Peru)  and  caused  him  to  be  lodged  in 
his  palace  and  well  entertained.  He  lived 
seven  months  in  Manoa,  but  not  suffered 
to  wander  into  the  country  anywhere  :  he 
was  also  brought  thither  all  the  way  blind- 
folded, led  by  the  Indians,  until  he  came 
to  the  entrance  of  Manoa  itself :  and  was 
fourteen  or  fifteen  days  in  the  passage. 
He  avowed  at  his  death  that  he  entered 
the  city  at  noon,  and  then  they  uncovered 
his  face,  and  that  he  travelled  all  that  day 
till  night  through  the  city,  and  the  next 
day  from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  ere  he 
came  to  the  palace  of  Inca.  After  that 
Martinez  had  lived  seven  months-  in  Manoa, 
and  began  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  country,  Inca  asked  him  whether  he 
desired  to  return  to  his  own  country,  or 
would  willingly  abide  with  him ;  but 
Martinez,  not  desirous  to  stay,  obtained 
the  favour  of  Inca  to  depart,  with  whom 
he  sent  divers  Guianians  to  conduct  him 
to  the  river  of  Orinoco  all  laden  with  as 
much  gold  as  they  could  carry,  which  he 


gave  to  Martinez  at  his  departure.  But 
when  he  was  arrived  near  the  river's 
side,  the  borderers,  which  are  called 
Orinoqueponi,  robbed  him  and  his 
Guianians  of  all  the  treasure  (the  borderers 
being  at  that  time  at  war  with  Inca,  and 
not  conquered),  save  only  of  two  great 
bottles  of  gourds,  which  were  filled  with 
beads  of  gold  curiously  wrought,  which 
those  Orinoqueponi  thought  had  been  no 
other  thing  than  his  drink  or  meat  or 
grain  for  food,  with  which  Martinez  had 
liberty  to  pass,  and  so  in  canoes  he  fell 
down  by  the  river  of  Orinoco  to  Trinidad, 
and  from  thence  to  Marguerita,  and  so  to 
Saint  Juande  Puerto  Rico,  where,  remain- 
ing a  long  time  for  passage  into  Spain,  he 
died.  In  the  time  of  his  extreme  sickness 
and  when  he  was  without  hope  of  life,  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  his 
confessor,  he  delivered  these  things  with 
the  relation  of  his  travels,  and  also  called 
for  his  calabash,  or  gourds  of  the  gold 
beads,  which  he  gave  to  the  Church  and 
friars  to  be  prayed  for.  This  Martinez 
was  he  that  christened  the  city  of  Manoa 
by  the  name  of  El  Dorado,  and  as  Berreo 
informed  me  upon  this  occasion.  These 
Guianians,  and  also  the  borderers,  and  all 
others  in  that  tract  which  I  have  seen,  are 
marvellous  great  drunkards,  in  which  vice 
I  think  no  nation  can  compare  with  them  ; 
and  at  the  times  of  their  solemn  feasts, 
when  the  Emperor  carouseth  with  his 
captains,  the  manner  is  thus.  All  those 
that  pledge  him  are  first  stripped  naked, 
and  their  bodies  anointed  all  over  with  a 
kind  of  white  balsamum  (by  them  called 
curcai]  of  which  there  is  a  great  plenty 
and  yet  very  dear  amongst  them,  and  it  is 
of  all  others  the  most  precious,  whereof 
we  have  had  good  experience.  When  they 
are'  anointed  all  over,  certain  servants  of 
the  Emperor  having  prepared  gold  made 
into  fine  powder,  blow  it  through  hollow 
canes  upon  their  naked  bodies,  until  they 
be  all  shining  from  the  foot  to  the  head, 
and  in  this  sort  they  sit  drinking  by 
twenties  and  hundreds  and  continue  in 
drunkenness  sometimes  six  or  seven  days 
together ;  the  same  is  also  confirmed  by  a 
letter  written  into  Spain  which  Master 
Robert  Dudley  told  me  he  had  seen. 
Upon  this  sight,  and  for  the  abundance  of 
gold  which  lie  saw  in  the  city,  the  images 
of  gold  in  their  temples,  the  plates,  armours, 
and  shields  of  gold  which  they  use  in  the 
wars,  be  called  it  El  Dorado. 

It    will    be    noticed    that    Raleigh 
vouches    for    no    part    of     this    story 
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beyond  the  drunken  habits  of  the 
natives,  and  to  those  all  travellers 
both  before  and  since  have  borne  ample 
testimony.  -But  though  Martin  (if  the 
manuscript  be  really  his)  may  have 
been  only  repeating  what  he  had  heard 
and  read  and  never  seen,  the  tale 
itself  is  recognised  now  to  have  been  no 
baseless  creation  of  fancy.  "When 
Humboldt  was  in  Guiana  he  found  a 
custom  still  prevailing  among  some  of 
the  wilder  tribes  of  anointing  their 
bodies  with  fat  and  then  covering 
them  with  glittering  spangles  of  mica, 
which  gave  them  from  a  distance  the 
appearance  of  wearing  embroidered 
clothes.  It  needs  no  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  nor  argues  any  gross 
credulity,  to  connect  this  custom  with 
the  fable  of  the  gilded  man  of  Bogota. 
It  is  certain  that  the  regions  through 
which  the  search  for  El  Dorado  was 
prosecuted  were  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery  peopled  with  many  powerful 
tribes,  that  their  villages  were  often 
large  and  populous,  and  that  golden 
ornaments  were  common  among  them. 
The  brutal  Alfinger,  who  in  1530, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  German 
Velsers,  the  earliest  colonisers  of 
Venezuela,  led  an  expedition  from 
Coro  westward  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Cesar  and  the  Magdalena,  plun- 
dered a  single  tribe  of  treasure  to  the 
value  of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The 
legend  had  not  then  been  born,  and 
Alfinger  was  but  following  a  phantom 
of  his  own  imagination  ;  but  the  air 
was  full  of  golden  fancies  long  before 
El  Dorado  rose  to  give  them  shape. 
The  new  world  which  Columbus  had 
given  to  the  crown  of  Castille  was  to 
be  made  of  gold,  and  after  the  achieve- 
ments of  Cortez  the  Spaniard  saw  in 
every  fresh  province  the  possibilities 
of  another  Mexico.  Ten  years  later, 
when  the  German  Philip  Yon  Huten 
led  his  men  on  a  more  southerly  track 
than  Alfinger's  into  the  lands  between 
the  rivers  Guaviare  and  Japura  (to 


this  day  an  almost  unknown  region) 
the  fame  of  Peru  had  cast  even  that 
of  Mexico  into  the  shade.  The  empire 
of  Montezuma  could  show  nothing 
to  match  with  the  treasury  of 
Atahualpa  or  the  marvels  of  the 
great  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Such 
sights  had  never  yet  been  vouchsafed 
to  European  eyes,  and  the  rude  soldiery 
of  Pizarro  would  have  been  something 
more  than  mortal  if  any  tale  had 
seemed  too  wild  for  their  belief. 
Eastward,  across  the  great  barrier  of 
the  Andes,  lay  an  unknown  land  im- 
measurably larger  than  that  which 
they  had  conquered,  and  if  report 
spoke  truth,  as  it  was  but  natural  to 
suppose  it  did,  proportionately  richer. 
When  Huten,  marching  south  into 
the  country  of  the  Omaguas,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  warlike,  he  was 
warned,  of  all  the  inland  tribes,  saw 
from  the  summit  of  a  hill  a  town  so 
large  that  the  farther  end  of  it  was 
beyond  his  sight,  what  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  believe  that  here 
at  last  was  Manoa,  and  that  the  lofty 
building  rising  from  the  central  square, 
full,  so  his  guides  assured  him,  of 
golden  idols,  was  in  very  truth  the 
palace  of  El  Dorado  1  He  was  not 
suffered  to  prove  his  belief.  The 
Omaguas  were  too  strong  for  the 
Spaniards ;  Huten  himself  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  the  little  force  of 
armoured  men  was  compelled  to 
retreat  before  a  horde  of  naked 
Indians.  On  its  return  to  Coro,  which 
was  the  starting  point  of  all  these 
German  expeditions,  Huten  and  his 
brave  lieutenant  Yelser  were  foully 
murdered  by  the  orders  of  Carbajal,  a 
brutal  Spaniard  who  had  seized  the 
government  during  their  absence,  and 
with  their  deaths  ended  the  brief  and 
calamitous  period  of  German  rule  in 
Venezuela.  When  Humboldt  visited 
the  country  the  Omaguas  were  still  a 
populous  tribe,  with  many  traditions 
and  some  signs  of  an  ancient  civilisa- 
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tion.  It  is  now  certain  that  all  this 
district,  and  indeed  all  the  north- 
eastern region  of  South  America,  is 
to  some,  though  possibly  to  no  great, 
extent  auriferous.  The  vast  city  that 
Huten  saw  would  probably  on  a  closer 
inspection  have  resolved  itself  into  a 
cluster  of  villages.  It  may  gratify 
that  form  of  superiority  which  a  sort 
of  men  is  so  fond  of  asserting  at  the 
expense  of  their  fathers  to  believe  that 
all  these  old  explorers  were  grossly 
credulous  and  shameless  liars.  But 
in  truth  the  legend  of  El  Dorado  had 
far  more  reason  in  it  than  many  which 
have  met  with  easier  tolerance ;  and 
when  all  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  exaggeration  of  their  excited 
fancies,  which,  like  the  fabled  power 
of  Midas,  could  turn  everything  it 
touched  into  gold,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  when  examined  by  the  light 
of  later  research,  most  of  their  be- 
liefs rested  on  some  foimdation  of 
truth. 

A  curious  incident  is  reported  to 
have  occurred  during  Huten's  expe- 
dition, which  not  only  illustrates  the 
cold-blooded  disregard  of  human  life 
which  characterised  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, but  also  anticipates  in  a  strange 
and  barbarous  fashion  the  more  modern 
practice  of  vivisection.  Huten,  as  has 
been  said,  was  severely  wounded,  and 
his  life  for  some  time  hung  in  the 
balance,  till  a  friendly  Indian  came 
to  the  rescue.  An  old  slave,  dressed 
in  the  German's  armour  and  placed 
upon  his  horse,  was  wounded  by  a 
similar  weapon  in  the  same  part  of 
the  body.  He  was  then  cut  up,  the 
direction  of  Huten's  wound  discovered, 
and  the  cure  completed. 

In  truth  one  is  tempted  to  say  that 
nothing  recorded  in  history  can  sur- 
pass the  courage  and  endurance  of 
these  old  Spaniards,  but  their  cruelty. 
It  would  be  unfair  of  course  to  judge 
them  by  the  standard  of  our  own 
day ;  humanity,  like  science,  is  a  pro- 


gressive virtue,  and  to  the  superior 
civilisation  of  the  twenty-second  cen- 
tury it  is  possible  that  even  we 
ourselves,  with  all  our  untiring  pro- 
testations in  the  cause  of  philanthropy, 
may  seem  in  practice  little  better 
than  barbarians.  Many  allowances 
must  also  be  made  for  their  peculiar 
and  arduous  circumstances.  Feeling 
their  painful  way  step  by  step  through 
an  absolutely  unknown  country,  im- 
perfectly supplied  with  even  the 
necessaries  of  existence,  dependent 
upon  guides  whose  language  they 
hardly  understood  and  on  whose  faith 
they  could  rarely  rely,  worn  with 
continuous  toil,  hunger,  and  sickness, 
always  vastly  outnumbered,  and  too 
often  harassed  by  mutual '  jealousies 
and  dissensions,  such  a  life,  protracted 
sometimes  for  years,  must  have  been 
a  bitter  school  for  men  whom  nature 
had  not  made  prone  to  mercy.  Pro- 
digal of  their  own  lives  they  were 
little  disposed  to  be  careful  of  others. 
But  nothing  can  palliate  the  brutal 
and  senseless  ferocity  which  so  often 
stained  their  heroic  achievements,  and 
dragged  the  civilised  Spaniard  below 
the  level  of  the  poor  savages  whom 
he  slaughtered.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
a  storm  of  indignation  swept  through 
England  at  tales  which  shocked  even 
Spain,  tales  not  coined  by  fancy  nor 
resting  on  idle  rumour,  but  narrated 
in  sober  truth  by  Spanish  historians 
on  the  evidence  of  men  who  had  wit- 
nessed, and  possibly  shared  the  bloody 
work.  In  one  of  the  deeds  ascribed 
to  Alfinger  the  reader  will  recognise 
the  germ  of  an  incident  in  WESTWARD 
Ho  !  That  ruffian  took  with  him  on 
his  expedition  a  train  of  Indian  slaves 
to  carry  his  baggage  and  provisions. 
They  were  fastened  to  a  long  chain 
by  rings  round  their  necks,  so  that, 
to  let  one  out,  it  was  necessary  to 
loosen  the  whole  row.  This  was  a 
tedious  operation,  and  Alfinger  ac- 
cordingly ordered  his  soldiers,  when 
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an  Indian  became  gastado,  worn  out, 
to  cut  the  man's  head  off  and  let  the 
body  drop  out  of  the  rank,  saying 
that  since  he  was  of  no  further  use  to 
them,  it  was  all  one  whether  he  was 
alive  or  dead,  and  the  trouble  of  un- 
loosing the  chain  was  saved.  In  the 
chapter  relating  how  Amyas  and  his 
men  took  the  gold-train  from  Santa 
Fe  may  be  seen  the  use  Kingsley 
made  of  this  pretty  piece  of  economy. 
Like  master,  like  man ;  after  Alfin- 
ger's  death  the  remnant  of  his  band 
made  their  way  back  to  Coro,  slaugh- 
tering every  man,  woman,  and  child 
they  found  on  their  march. 

But  the  most  notorious  of  all  the 
expeditions  in  search  of  El  Dorado 
was  that  led  down  the  Amazon  by 
Pedro  de  Ursua  in  1559.  Of  this 
extraordinary  story,  which  filled  all 
Europe  with  astonishment  and  horror, 
no  less  than  six  accounts  are  extant. 
Three  of  these  are  contemporary ; 
one  of  them  was  written  by  Francisco 
Yasquez,  a  member  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  others  evidently  from  equally 
authentic  sources.  The  one  trans- 
lated for  the  Hakluyt  Society  is 
the  work  of  Fra  Pedro  Simon  ;  it 
was  published  in  1627  and  is 
based  mainly  on  the  early  manu- 
scripts, especially  on  that  of  Yasquez 
from  whom  Simon  copies  freely  with- 
out any  acknowledgment,  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  must  also  have 
consulted  other  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition and  men  conversant  with- 
Aguirre's  subsequent  career.  The 
other  two  are  much  later  in  point  of 
time,  and  are  mainly  abstracts  of 
Simon's  narrative.  Besides  these 
there  is  an  account  by  Southey,  com- 
piled from  these  various  sources. 
None  of  these  expeditions  indeed 
have  been  preserved  for  us  in  such 
full  and  authentic  shape,  and  certainly 
it  forms  one  of  the  wildest  and 
bloodiest  chapters  in  all  the  fierce 
history  of  the  Spanish  Conquest. 


Down  to  the  time  when  Ursua's  men 
broke  into  open  mutiny  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Aguirre  and  murdered  their 
leader  in  his  hammock,  the  story 
differs  only  in  detail  from  that  of  all 
these  wild-goose  chases ;  but  from 
thence  onwards  to  Aguirre's  own 
death  in  Yenezuela  it  is  a  mad  riot 
of  murder  which  can  be  matched  only 
in  the  annals  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Indeed  the  Spaniard's  conduct 
is  only  explicable  on  the  supposition 
that  the  lust  of  blood  had  turned  to 
madness  with  him  as  it  did  with  the 
insensate  ruffians  whom  certain  writers 
still  profess  to  admire  as  the  apostles 
of  French  liberty.  To  this  day  the 
will-of-the-wisp,  which  is  so  frequently 
seen  in  Margarita  and  on  the  lowlands 
of  Yenezuela, where  the  last  scenes  of 
this  tragedy  were  enacted,  is  known 
as  the  Soul  of  the  Tyrant,  from  a 
belief  that  the  spirit  of  Aguirre  still 
haunts  the  theatre  of  his  crimes. 
After  a  wild  carnival  of  destruction 
and  slaughter  which  it  is  wearisome 
to  read  and  would  be  impossible  to 
believe  were  it  not  too  strictly  proved 
to  be  doubted,  he  finally  set  the  seal 
on  his  madness  by  stabbing  his  own 
daughter  to  the  heart  lest,  as  he  told 
her,  she  should  live  to  be  called  the 
child  of  a  traitor.  But  what  con- 
tributed more  than  anything  else  to 
the  melancholy  fame  of  this  expedition 
was  the  presence  of  a  woman,  Dona 
Inez  de  Atienza,  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful widow,  who,  having  fallen  passion- 
ately in  love  with  the  handsome 
Ursua  on  his  arrival  in  Peru,  followed 
him  literally  to  the  death.  The  un- 
happy lady's  character  has  not  been 
very  tenderly  treated  by  the  historians, 
all  of  whom,  but  one,  make  her  the 
original  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  which 
in  itself  is  not  improbable,  Simon 
even  accusing  her  of  consoling  herself 
for  Ursua's  death  in  the  arms  of  one 
of  his  officers.  But  whatever  her 
faults  the  poor  creature  amply  atoned 
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for  them  by  her  own  death,  the 
ruffian  Aguirre  ordering  her  to  be 
killed  because  there  was  no  room  in 
the  boat  for  her  and  her  baggage,  an 
order  which  was  obeyed  with  every 
circumstance  of  brutality. 

Within  the  next  twenty  years  the 
search  was  renewed  no  less  than  six 
times  from  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  most  notable  expedition 
was  that  of  de  Silva,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  In  15G9  he 
made  the  attempt  from  Venezuela, 
and  in  1574  he  renewed  it  from  a 
more  southerly  point  in  Guiana.  In 
the  last  every  member  of  the  party 
but  one  perished,  including  Silva's 
two  little  daughters,  the  solitary 
survivor  being  the  aforesaid  Juan 
Martin.  Eight  years  later  Antonio 
de  Berreo,  who,  as  son-in-law  of 
de  Quesada,  the  conqueror  of  Bogota, 
had  inherited  the  obligations  of  the 
legend,  led  a  party  from  New  Granada 
southwards  to  the  Orinoco,  and  de- 
scending that  river  to  its  mouth 
reached  the  island  of  Trinidad,  of 
which  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
governor.  The  phantom  of  El 
Dorado  had  been  slowly  flitting  east- 
ward before  the  advancing  tide  of 
exploration,  and  when  Raleigh  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  the 
belief  was  universal  that  the  golden 
city  was  to  be  found  somewhere  to 
the  south  of  that  river  among  the 
plains  watered  by  the  vast  network 
of  streams  which  intersect  British 
Guiana.  It  was  part  of  the  tradition 
that  Manoa  should  be  built  on  the 
shores  of  a  great  lake,  and  as  no 
sufficient  sheet  of  water  had  been  dis- 
covered inland,  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions from  which  these  low -lying 
districts  suffered  seemed  to  supply 
the  necessary  deficiency.  But  the 
fable  was  beginning  now  to  lose  its 
original  virtue.  As  the  rici>  harvest 
of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
grew  yearly  more  abundant,  Spain 


grew  more  averse  to  wasting  life  and 
treasure  on  the  pursuit  of  a  dream 
which,  if  ever  realised,  could  hardly 
match  this  magnificent  reality ;  and 
with  the  death  of  Elizabeth  the  old 
adventurous  spirit  seemed  for  a  time 
to  be  dead  in  England.  While 
Raleigh  lived  the  fable  still  survived  ; 
but  with  him  died  the  last  of  the 
Elizabethans,  and  with  his  disastrous 
venture  in  1617  El  Dorado  may  be 
said  to  have  vanished  as  an  article  of 
European  belief.  Throughout  that 
century,  however,  and  down  almost  to 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth,  the  tra- 
dition still  lingered  on  in  the  countries 
of  its  birth,  and  private  enterprise, 
encouraged,  if  no  longer  promoted,  by 
the  Spanish  governors,  still  from  time 
to  time  went  out  to  seek  for  the  great 
lake  and  the  golden  city.  Humboldt 
read  the  journals  of  two  expeditions 
conducted  during  the  years  1775-80 
up  the  various  tributaries  of  the 
Orinoco,  and  when  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito  he  talked  with  men  who  had 
been  employed  by  the  bishop  to  renew 
the  search  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Andes.  We  may  truly  say  that 
knowledge  came,  but  wisdom  lingered. 
For  many  generations  after  Europe 
had  been  content  to  leave  Manoa  to 
the  possession  of  its  rightful  lords, 
hundreds  of  lives  were  still  being 
squandered  in  the  mad  chase ;  but 
they  were  not  squandered  all  in  vain. 
Science  gained  what  humanity  lost, 
and  thus  after  all  some  gold  was  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  rainbow.  Men  are 
happily  not  common  now  who  will 
face  danger  and  death  in  every  form 
for  what  they  can  add  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge,  or  for  the  pure 
love  of  adventure.  But  it  was  not 
always  so  ;  and  while  sneering  at  the 
credulity  of  our  forefathers,  or  affect- 
ing disgust  at  their  cupidity,  wo 
might  still  remember  how  different  a 
place  but  for  that  golden  bait  the 
world  had  this  day  been. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  HOSPITAL-FUND. 


'  PATRIOTIC  Englishmen  all  the  world 
over  desire  to  show  their  reverence 
for  the  English  lady  who  from  girl- 
hood to  old  age  has  been  their  Queen. 
She  has  not  lived  in  secluded  and  in- 
considerate opulence,  like  a  being 
moving  in  another  world,  but  has  in 
a  manner  shared  their  life,  as  they 
in  a  manner  have  shared  hers.  When 
any  trouble  or  disaster  has  arisen,  she 
has  always  been  quick  to  send  a  mes- 
sage of  thoughtfulness  and  pity,  like 
one  who  felt  that  if,  in  regal  phrase, 
England  was  hers,  she  also  on  her 
part  had  in  honour  to  pay  her  tribute 
to  the  people  by  sharing  their  sorrows. 
Her  family  life,  too,  seems  known  to 
us.  It  is  knit  together  by  personal 
attachments ;  it  accords  with  the  best 
traditions,  and  appeals  to  the  goodness 
of  the  people,  a  family  life  like  their 
own,  but  queenly.  This  is  the  heart 
and  centre  of  her  supremacy.  From 
this  central  point  it  stretches  far  out- 
wards. Thus,  for  instance,  a  young 
American  friend  of  ours,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  England  on  the  Queen's 
birthday,  telegraphed  his  congratula- 
tions ;  the  acknowledgment  came  at 
once,  and  is  now  a  never-to-be-forgotten 
event.  In  this  spirit  the  Queen  has 
sway  over  a  wider  empire  than  her 
own.  If  she  is  the  Queen  of  England, 
she  is  also,  it  may  rightly  be  said,  a 
Queen-President  of  the  English  race. 
For  such  a  sovereign  the  people  will 
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do  much.     What  in  London  have  they 
been  asked  to  do  1 

They  have  been  asked  to  support 
their  hospitals.  The  object  and  cha- 
racteristics of  the  appeal  made  to  them 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  are  best 
summed  up  when  the  appeal  is  stated 
as  an  argument.  It  then  runs  as 
follows  : — It  is  very  important  that  the 
hospitals  of  London  should  remain 
voluntary  institutions  and  saved  from 
state  or  parochial  aid.  They  not  only  re- 
lieve the  sick  poor,  but  serve  as  schools 
for  medical  education  and  science. 
But  if  their  position  is  to  be  secured, 
a  large  sum  must  be  raised.  In  1895 
the  accounts  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  metropolitan  hospitals  and 
convalescent  homes  showed  a  deficiency 
of  <£70,000  on  ordinary  receipts  as 
against  ordinary  expenditure.  On 
another  calculation,  including  only  in- 
stitutions that  failed  to  meet  their 
outgoings,  the  deficiency  may  be  taken 
at  £102,500.  The  remedy  for  this  is 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  should 
make  good  the  difference.  At  present 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion support  hospitals.  It  is  hoped  to 
alter  this.  It  is  desired  to  raise  a 
fund  of  £100,000  to  £150,000  in 
annual  subscriptions  of  one  shilling 
and  upwards  from  those  who  have  not 
contributed  regularly  hitherto.  The 
deficiency  will  thus  be  amply  met. 
The  distribution  of  the  fund  is  not 
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without  difficulties.  For  the  first  year 
the  Distribution  Committee  of  the 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund  will  enable  us 
to  cope  with  them.  Subsequently  we 
may  seek  the  assistance  of  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  hospitals. 

It  is  not  fair,  perhaps,  to  demand 
more  than  generalisations  from  an 
appeal.  Still  in  this  instance  the 
occasion  is  exceptional ;  the  situation 
is  obviously  very  grave,  and  the  claim 
for  help  is  based  on  a  promise  of 
financial  security  in  the  future.  Not 
only  is  an  appeal  made,  but  a  policy 
is  advocated.  There  is  the  amplest 
justification,  therefore,  for  analysing 
both  the  appeal  and  the  general  posi- 
tion which  it  indicates. 

These  questions  then  arise.  Is 
there  this  actual  deficit  of  £70,000 
to  £102,500  a  year?  Is  it  due 
to  the  disinclination  of  our  people 
to  support  the  hospitals,  and  will 
greater  generosity  on  their  part  re- 
move it  ?  Granted  that  the  distribu- 
tion is  not  without  its  difficulties,  will 
co-operation  with  the  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  remove  them  ?  And  why  after 
the  first  year  is  the  possibility  of  some 
representation  of  the  hospitals  sug- 
gested 1  A  further  question,  that 
might  indeed  be  put  first,  is  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  save  the  hospitals 
from  state  or  parochial  aid  1 

But  since  the  Prince's  appeal  was 
issued,  some  modifications  have  been 
made  in  its  proposals.  These  consist, 
first  of  all,  in  a  classification  of  contri- 
butions, and  secondly  in  a  restatement 
of  objects.  The  classification  of  contri- 
butions admits  of  four  kinds  of  pay- 
ment :  annual  subscriptions  payable 
during  life  or  until  further  notice ; 
subscriptions  for  a  term  of  years ; 
subscriptions  capitalised  at  four  per 
cent. ;  and  donations,  the  application 
of  which  the  donors  may  leave  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Council  of  the  Fund. 
Evidently  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
has  been  considered  ;  we  are  allowed 


some  dispensations,  and  a  new  branch 
has  been  added  to  the  fund,  which 
is  to  consist  of  donations  only,  in- 
stead of  annual  subscriptions.  The 
statement  of  objects  also  has  been 
expanded.  In  its  further,  but  not 
final,  form  it  has  six  heads :  to 
raise  £100,000  or  more  for  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  hospitals ;  to  supple- 
ment the  direct  munificence  of  exist- 
ing subscribers  ;  not  to  trench  on  the 
Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  Funds  ; 
to  promote  and  make  easy  the  practice 
of  regular  annual  giving  by  persons 
of  moderate  means  ;  to  create  a  cen- 
tral fund,  the  administration  and  dis- 
tribution of  which  shall  command  the 
confidence  of  those  who  have  no  special 
reason  for  favouring  any  particular 
hospital  ;  to  attach  to  this  fund  the 
contributions  of  those  who  do  not  pay 
to  hospitals,  or  who  aid  them  but 
irregularly  ;  and  lastly,  to  receive  for 
the  above  objects  contributions  of  the 
four  kinds.  This  statement  seems  to 
be  rather  a  series  of  formulas  drafted 
to  meet  objections  and  requests 
for  information  from  correspondents, 
than  a  clearly  conceived  enunciation 
of  objects.  But  in  regard  to  it  also 
questions  arise.  Will  this  central  fund 
not  interfere  with  the  hospitals  and 
the  Saturday  and  Sunday  Funds  1 
Will  it  have  the  confidence  of  those 
philanthropic  nomads,  who  find  no 
resting-place  for  their  charities  in  any 
particular  hospital  1  On  what  ground 
is  the  confidence  of  the  public  claimed 
for  the  new  administration  1  For  the 
moment,  however,  we  will  pass  by  these 
questions,  and  turn  to  one  or  two 
principles,  which  apply  no  less  to 
medical  than  other  forms  of  charity. 

This  £100,000  which  the  people 
are  asked  to  contribute  annually  is  a 
large  investment.  Were  it  a  commer- 
cial investment,  the  individuals  who 
subscribe  to  it  would,  to  that  extent, 
suffer  loss  if  it  turned  out  a  failure. 
They  give  it  out  and  out,  however, 
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expecting  no  return ;  and  thus  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  whether  it  re- 
sult in  success  or  failure,  or,  in  other 
words,  do  good  or  harm,  they  indivi- 
dually will  not  be  the  sufferers.  Never- 
theless an  investment  it  is  ;  and  the 
Council  of  the  Fund  are  in  fact  the 
donors'  trustees,  responsible  for  its 
beneficial  application.  If,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  fails  to  do  good,  and  in  this  the 
distinction  lies,  it  is  not  the  donors  who 
are  injured  ;  it  is  the  people  at  large. 
And  if  they  are  injured,  it  were  better 
that  the  fund  had  been  invested  in 
the  unredeemable  security  of  some 
new  South  Sea  Bubble,  than  levied 
upon  the  donors  of  the  metropolis. 
Charity,  instead  of  assuaging  or  pre- 
venting distress,  may,  we  know,  be  an 
investment  in  the  demoralisation  of 
the  people.  How  will  it  be  with  this 
£100,000? 

If  it  is  to  do  good  and  not  harm, 
the  almoner,  or  ultimate  user  of  the 
money,  must  not  be  guided  by  a  mere 
charity  of  the  sensations,  by  an  ele- 
mental, indefinite,  and  untrained  senti- 
ment. He  must  be  equipped  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  of  their  needs  and  wants, 
appraised  not  according  to  the  social 
standard  of  the  philanthropist  him- 
self, but  according  to  the  standard  of 
duty  and  well-being  that  the  best  of  the 
poorer  classes  themselves  accept.  He 
must  be  aided  by  that  constant  prac- 
tice in  helping  others  and  testing 
the  utility  of  the  help,  which  alone 
educates  the  judgment  and  prevents 
frequent  failure  and  waste  of  time 
and  energy.  He  must  have  as  his 
main  object  the  assistance  of  the 
individual  in  such  terms  that  no 
single  link  that  preserves  the  robust- 
ness and  soundness  of  his  social  life  is 
broken.  If  by  his  acts  he  advocates 
reliance  on  charity  instead  of  self-reli- 
ance, he  is  but  making  the  individual 
more  indigent  and  England  more 
degraded.  In  the  administration  of 


this    fund,    the    governors    and    the 
medical  officers  of  the  hospitals  will 
be  the  chief   almoners    and  ultimate 
users  of  the  contributions  of  the  public. 
On  them,  therefore,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, lies  the  fulfilment  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  we  have  just  sketched. 
But  more  is  required  of  them.      To 
knowledge  of  the  individual  must  be 
added  organisation.     Organisation  im- 
plies     the     willing     co-operation     of 
societies  and  persons  who  are  engaged 
in    different    branches    of     charitable 
work,  as  though  they  were  prompted 
by  similar  impulses  and  dominated  by 
common    convictions.      Without    this, 
charity  can  do  little  or  nothing  ;   by 
it  the  duties  to  which  we  have  just 
referred  may  be  shared  with  others.    A 
hospital  which  acts  as  an  isolated  unit 
and,  as  is  now  usually  the  case,  over- 
looks all  the  other  needs  of  its  patients 
but   those  of    medicine  and    surgery, 
lapses  into    the    position    of    a    mere 
medical  dolegiver,  distributing  largess 
to    hundreds    of    people.      It    admits 
without  discrimination,  and   excludes 
no  one.     The  medicine  may  be  good 
enough,   and   the   advice  sound ;    but 
it     will     be     only    a     dole,    if     it    is 
given     without    regard    to    secondary 
results,   if  it  does  not  work    towards 
the    ultimate    good     of     the     patient. 
The  medical    dole,   like  a   relief-dole, 
will    make    the    patient    an    habitual 
claimant   for   hospital-help,   and    will 
lead  him  to  conclude  that  it  would  be 
folly  for  him  to  join  a  sick  club  or  to 
pay  a  general  practitioner,  since  it  is 
so    easy  for  him    and    his    wife    and 
children  to  go  to   hospital   for  every 
ache  and  pain  ;  and  if  the  self-reliance 
of    the  patient  be  weakened    in   one 
respect,  it  is  often  weakened  by  degrees 
in  many  others.      For  the  purposes  of 
charity  then  organisation  is  necessary, 
by  which,  in  association  with   others, 
aid  is  given  or   refused  on  such  con- 
ditions as  will  further  the  lasting  good 
of  the  applicant. 
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These  propositions  apply  to  all 
charitable  work  ;  and  if  the  £100,000 
is  to  be  spent  to  the  interest  of  the 
community,  they  cannot,  we  believe, 
be  slighted  or  ignored.  It  is  in  their 
fulfilment,  and  not  in  the  mere  raising 
of  funds,  that  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
question  lie. 

If  we  show  in  a  few  words  how  the 
present  state  of  things  has  grown  up, 
we  may  find  some  solution  of  these 
difficulties. 

In  1724,  when  Guy's  was  estab- 
lished, there  were  but  two  hospitals, 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's, 
and  in  1696,  the  College  of  Physicians 
opened  the  first  dispensary.  By  the 
end  of  the  century  there  were  seven 
hospitals  and  many  dispensaries,  most 
of  them  dealing  with  definite  local 
areas,  and  providing  for  the  visitation 
of  the  poor  at  their  own  homes.  The 
sick  poor  within  the  city  of  London 
and  seven  miles  around  were  treated 
gratuitously  by  the  physicians.  The 
house  of  the  physician  at  certain 
hours  was  his  out-patients'  room.  The 
hospital  out-patients  were  compara- 
tively few,  and  their  admission  and 
discharge  was  a  more  serious  matter 
than  it  is  at  present.  Thus  at  St. 
George's  in  1736,  782  out-patients 
were  returned  as  discharged,  40  were 
discharged  incurable,  25  for  irregu- 
larities, and  11  as  improper  objects. 
At  Bartholomew's,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Queen's  reign,  the 
almoners  used  to  attend  every  Thurs- 
day at  eleven  o'clock  at  the  counting- 
house  to  discharge  and  receive  in- 
patients  and  to  admit  and  continue 
out-patients.  In  1833,  the  out-patients 
at  that  hospital  numbered  8437,  the 
casualties  12,858.  By  1835,  though 
the  out-patients  were  rather  fewer, 
the  casualties  reached  20,542.  Now 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  the  out-patients 
number  17,369,  and  the  casualties 
167,701.  This  increase  is  significant. 
It  marks  the  possible  culmination  of 


the  process  by  which  we  find  that 
while  in  1884  there  were  at  72  hos- 
pitals 998,267  out-patients  and  casu- 
alty cases,  in  1894  these  amounted 
to  1,319,132.  Meantime  the  hos- 
pitals, general  and  special,  have  risen  to 
the  number  of  92,  and  there  are  about 
as  many  dispensaries.  Since  18 70  also 
a  new  system  of  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
and  dispensaries  has  been  introduced. 
At  the  former  some  10,500  patients 
are  treated  daily,  in  addition  to 
patients  in  the  sick- wards  of  the  work- 
houses ;  and  in  connection  with  the 
latter  about  13,000  orders  are  issued 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Provident 
dispensaries,  a  creation  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century,  have  also  been 
established  to  counteract  in  some  de- 
gree the  attraction  of  the  out-patient 
department, — much  as,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, a  workman's  hall  or  institute 
is  set  up  as  a  counter-attraction  to 
the  public-house. 

From  this  statement  of  the  develop- 
ment of  medical  relief  in  London  two 
conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Laying 
aside  all  other  issues,  we  find  that  the 
number  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
have  increased  apace,  each  under  its 
own  body  of  managers,  a  separate 
tower  of  attraction  and  competition, 
drawing  out-patients  from  all  quarters, 
and  in  all  quarters  competing  with 
other  medical  institutions.  The  one 
exception  to  this  tendency  was  the 
old  local  dispensary  system,  now 
overlaid  by  the  out-patient  depart- 
ments of  the  hospitals  and  the  more 
recently  established  Poor  Law  dis- 
pensaries. Next,  the  tide  of  out- 
patients and  casualty  cases  has  risen 
as  facilities  for  relief  have  increased, 
as  the  out-patient  department  has 
taken  the  place  of  gratuitous  treat- 
ment at  the  physician's  house,  and  as 
every  formality  in  the  admission  and 
discharge  of  out-patients  has  been  set 
aside.  Finally,  the  casualty  is  no 
longer  of  necessity  a  case  in  which 
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some  serious  accident,  has  occurred,  or 
in  which  urgency  has  prevented  the 
patient  from  obtaining  an  out-patient's 
letter.  It  differs  but  little  from  the 
case  of  an  out-patient  who  is  al- 
lowed the  exceptional  privilege  of 
attending  at  his  own  convenience 
and  securing  gratuitous  and  imme- 
diate treatment  for  the  most  trifling 
complaints  or  troubles  that  he  has 
brought  ^upon  himself  by  his  own 
excesses,  and  for  the  treatment  of 
which  he  might  with  fairness  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  general  practitioner. 
The  crowd  of  out-patients  and  casualty 
patients,  it  may  be  added,  come  and 
go  to  the  hospitals  as  they  will.  There 
is  seldom  any  register  of  them  ;  there 
is  no  inquiry  in  regard  to  them ;  or, 
if  there  be,  it  is  seldom  other  than 
very  perfunctory.  Identification  of 
the  patient,  should  he  return  to  the 
hospital,  is  well-nigh  impossible.  The 
numbers  are  so  large,  that  neither 
charity,  as  I  have  defined  it,  nor 
organisation  is  attempted  ;  hardly 
even  is  it  dreamed  of.  And,  as 
the  numbers  increase,  the  difficulties 
of  treatment  increase  till  the  evil 
becomes  almost  insuperable.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  hospital  author- 
ities are  disinclined  to  put  any 
limitation  upon  the  number  of  their 
claimants,  and,  till  they  do,  no  pro- 
gress can  be  made ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  general  practitioners  state, 
and  apparently  with  good  cause,  that 
unless  some  limitation  is  placed  upon 
the  number,  the  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries will  continue  to  be  active  and 
charity-supported  competitors  with 
themselves,  drawing  away  from  them 
many  patients  who  could  pay  the  very 
moderate  fees  they  charge.  Further, 
the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday 
Funds,  established  within  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  have  not  mended 
matters,  but  have  rather  increased  the 
competition. 

To  meet  these  evils  a  proposal  has 


been  made,  suggested  first  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  but  now 
formulated  anew,  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral Hospital  Board  for  the  metropolis, 
on  lines  that  shall  ensure  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  those  most  closely  in- 
terested in  its  medical  charities.  This 
plan  has  received  in  general  terms  the 
approval  of  nearly  a  fourth  of  that 
very  large  constituency,  the  medical 
profession  in  London. 

In  this  scheme  there  are  three  main 
objects  :  first,  to  promote  co-operation 
amongst  the  medical  charities  ;  next, 
to  advise  medical  institutions  and  the 
public  in  regard  to  questions  of  medi- 
cal charity ;  and,  thirdly,  to  assist 
hospitals  to  carry  out  large  improve- 
ments. The  means  on  which  reliance 
is  placed  to  fulfil  these  purposes  are, 
first,  a  Representative  Board,  which 
shall  have  at  its  disposal  a  fund, 
dependent  chiefly  on  bequests  and 
foundation  grants,  and,  possibly,  also 
on  grants  from  the  City  Parochial 
Foundation  ;  and,  next,  the  influence 
that  is  gained,  not  by  a  policy  of  in- 
terference, but  by  common  consulta- 
tion, advice,  and  report.  Many  of 
the  evils  and  difficulties  of  our  present 
Hospital  Administration  might  then 
be  met. 

The  advocates  of  this  scheme  agree 
with  the  administrators  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Fund  that  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  alive  the  voluntary  system,  but 
they  are  more  careful  to  avoid  inter- 
ference with  the  ordinary  income  of 
the  hospitals.  They  recognise  also 
that  to  have  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation even  vaguely  accepted  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Fund  marks  a  real 
advance.  Perhaps,  as  the  statement 
of  the  objects  of  that  fund  are 
still  in  the  plastic  stage,  other  sugges- 
tions also  may  be  adopted  by  them. 
In  questions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
community  are  the  gainers,  it  matters 
little  who  picks  up  the  fruit,  and  if  one 
whips  the  walnut-tree,  another  is  free 
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to  basket  the  walnuts.    The  harvest  is 
public. 

Naturally,  however,  the  scheme  has 
many  critics.  Hospitals  are  governed 
by  governors  and  committees  of  man- 
agement. The  medical  staff,  without 
whom  the  hospital  of  course  could 
not  exist,  are  a  separate  body,  in  a 
manner  the  agents  and  officers  of  the 
governing  body.  There  are  thus  two 
interests  concerned,  which  are  not 
always  consistent. 

A  few  of  the  criticisms  will  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  A  governor  cares 
primarily  for  his  own  hospital.  A 
central  Board,  he  says,  will  eventually 
rule  us.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  the 
English  method  of  fair  representation 
is  adopted,  and  that  this  affords  a  right 
to  a  hearing  if  any  misunderstanding 
or  difficulty  arise,  and  also  allows  of 
that  consultation  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  vital  element  of  a  good,  elastic, 
natural  organisation.  Next,  the  fund, 
it  is  said,  will  trench  on  the  hospital 
income.  In  a  slight  degree  it  may  ;  but 
it  relies  on  other  resources,  untapped 
by  many  hospitals, — foundation  grants 
and  legacies  which  the  donor  may  wish 
to  give  for  the  behoof  of  hospitals  in 
general.  Unlike  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Fund,  it  would  take  no  donations  or 
subscriptions  ;  and  it  would,  probably, 
obtain  help  from  a  quarter  upon  which 
London  has  a  special  claim,  but  from 
which  no  help  is  now  forthcoming, — the 
City  Parochial  Foundation.  Next 
there  is  what  I  may  call  the  criticism 
of  the  governor  who  plays  the  part  of 
witch-doctor.  He  smells  out  all  man- 
ner of  evil  in  the  scheme.  Genially 
he  admits  the  good  deeds  of  the  Society 
which  has  urged  the  establishment  of 
a  Central  Board,  but  on  the  back 
of  his  fatal  compliments  he  brings  up 
black  indictments,  one  upon  another. 
The  measure  is  sprung  upon  an  unex- 
pectant  public.  They  are  being  en- 
trapped into  a  fatal  acquiescence. 
The  proposed  grants  are  a  disguised 


bribery.  Once  received,  the  whole 
internal  administration  of  the  hospi- 
tals will  be  brought  under  a  minutely 
critical  and  dogmatic  inspectorate.  It 
does  not  matter  if  a  million  or  two 
out-patients  are  wandering  to  London 
hospitals  and  dispensaries ;  the  more 
the  better.  The  true  spirit  of  charity 
is  not  co-operation  but  isolation  ;  the 
true  aim  of  individual  charity  is  to 
help  as  many  as  possible  scantily 
and  insufficiently,  and  to  take  no 
thought  of  the  morrow  of  our  people. 
And  if  the  witch-doctor  were  to 
have  his  way,  no  doubt  the  poor 
advocates  of  what  they  believe  to 
be  charity  and  a  gospel  of  thorough- 
ness in  good-doing,  would  find  them- 
selves at  the  stake  at  a  convenient 
spot  in  front  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  where  the  light  of  their 
autos  da  fe  might  fitly  shine  on  the 
windows  of  that  museum  which  is  the 
monument  to  the  thoroughness  and  the 
disinterestedness  of  John  Hunter,  in 
whose  wise  and  broad  spirit  the  here- 
tics, no  doubt,  profanely  think  that 
they  too  have  some  share. 

Other  critics  are  medical.  One 
says  :  "Your  figures  are  enough  for  me; 
I  don't  believe  them."  That  is  a  short 
method ;  but  if  the  facts  be  facts, 
they  may,  poor  things,  be  snubbed 
and  depreciated  ;  yet  in  spite  of  bad 
treatment  they  will  continue  to  bear 
witness  as  other  pregnant  social  facts 
are  wont  to  do ;  and  the  short  history 
that  I  have  given  shows  that  these 
facts  have  spoken  with  continually 
greater  emphasis ;  as  the  hospital  pa- 
tients of  London  have  increased  from 
hundreds  to  thousands,  and  now  to 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Another  says : 
"  I  have  looked  into  it  :  all  these  out- 
patients are  poor.  The  fine  lady  who 
leaves  her  carriage  at  the  corner  and 
attends  as  an  out-patient  is  a  creature 
of  the  past  or  else  a  fiction.'  •  But  this 
admitted,  are  they  all  of  one  grade, 
these  "  poor  "  ?  Can  you  judge  of 
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them,  offhand,  as  if  they  were  speci- 
mens of  English  butterflies  pinned  in 
a  case  1  You  ask  them  only  what  you 
want  to  know  for  your  own  purpose, 
and  for  their  immediate  purpose  in 
seeing  you.  Would  it  not  be  well, 
even  in  the  interests  of  medical  assist- 
ance only,  to  know  more  about  them 
in  many  instances,  or  to  be  aided  by 
those  who  would  give  or  obtain  ad- 
ditional information  1  At  home  they 
are  very  different.  Some,  no  doubt, 
you  would  wish  to  retain  as  patients 
on  medical  grounds  for  the  purpose 
of  treatment,  teaching,  or  research ; 
some,  if  you  knew  all  the  facts,  you 
would  leave  to  the  Poor  Law.  For 
some  you  would  want  other  help  in 
addition  to  medical  relief.  Some, 
again,  will  require  medical  relief  only, 
and  should  receive  it  because  they 
have  made  some  provision  for  them- 
selves, or  have  been  sent  up  by  general 
practitioners  for  an  opinion.  Some 
you  would  wish  to  persuade  to  join  a 
Friendly  Society  or  a  Provident  Dis- 
pensary. And  lastly,  patients  who 
suffer  from  some  trivial  complaint, 
and  are  not  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  term  casualty  cases,  after  ex- 
amination you  might  send  away  to 
attend  some  general  practitioner.  This 
of  itself  would  reduce  the  numbers 
very  greatly.  By  a  very  simple  organi- 
sation a  distribution  and  treatment 
of  cases  on  charitable  lines  such  as 
these  could  be  carried  out.  Yet  an- 
other says  :  "I  can  send  none  away, 
even  after  the  first  treatment."  But 
this  is  indeed  to  adopt  a  fatal  rule. 
It  means  that  in  the  face  of  the 
manifest  evils  of  the  out-patient  de- 
partments, you  will  help  to  enlarge 
the  stream  of  patients  and  increase 
the  difficulties.  Unless  there  is  bold- 
ness to  take  this  course,  reform  is  but 
a  talk  about  reform.  In  no  other 
administration  or  business  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  would  one  admit  all 
comers  without  question  or  scruple. 


And  suppose  your  hospital  refuses 
some  applicants  on  good  grounds,  there 
are  other  hospitals  to  which  the  patient 
can  go ;  and  if  the  hospitals  co-operate 
and  the  patients  are  excluded,  and 
rightly  excluded,  from  them  also, 
there  remains  at  least  the  Poor  Law, 
where  surely  the  patient  obtains 
medical  relief  under  quite  sufficient 
facilities.  We  ought  not  in  charity  to 
forget  every  rule  of  common  sense. 
Again  another  says :  "  If  I  do  not 
treat  the  patient  he  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  general  practitioner,"  and 
he  then  proceeds  to  quote  instances  of 
mismanagement.  But  after  all  these 
general  practitioners  are  hospital-bred, 
and  if  they  are  so  untrustworthy,  is  it 
not  sad  that  so  many  who  are  able  to 
pay  and  do  pay  them  should  be  mal- 
treated 1  The  interests  of  the  hospital 
man  and  the  general  practitioner 
should  not  surely  be  so  divergent  as 
this  kind  of  criticism  would  seem  to 
imply.  Co-operation  here,  too,  might 
do  more  than  dissension.  "  Why 
smitest  thou  thy  fellow  ? " 

These  are  some  of  the  criticisms ; 
but  those  who  believe  in  charity  and 
organisation  and  in  conference  and 
persuasion  will  hardly  be  put  off.  The 
strongest  opposition  is  sometimes  the 
preliminary  to  a  reaction.  But  if 
this  be  the  policy  that  we  advocate, 
may  we  hope  that  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Fund  will  promote  instead  of  retard- 
ing it  ?  And  now  we  turn  back  to 
the  preliminary  questions. 

First,  is  there  an  actual  deficit  of 
£70,000  to  £102,500  a  year?  This 
deficit  is  calculated,  we  may  reply,  on 
ordinary  income  and  expenditure. 
Legacies  are  a  large  item.  In  1894 
nine  general  and  fifty-one  special  hos- 
pitals received  £59,830  from  this 
source.  It  is  hardly  right,  therefore, 
to  exclude  them  altogether,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  appeal  which  the 
Prince  has  signed.  Even  if  there  be 
exceptional  expenditure,  it  cannot  be 
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taken  for  granted  that  this  has  to 
be  increased  and  that  legacies  must  be 
reserved  only  to  meet  it.  In  point  of 
fact  legacies  are  a  recognised  source  of 
income  and  are  frequently  applied  to 
meet  ordinary  expenditure.  In  1893 
sixteen  of  the  general  hospitals,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  had  over  £1,088,725 
invested.  The  needs  of  particular 
hospitals  are  considerable,  but  the 
appeal  rather  overstates  the  financial 
difficulties  of  the  general  position ; 
and  its  urgency  should  not  lead  us 
to  shorten  the  time  required  to  esta- 
blish a  good  system  of  administration 
before  any  portion  of  the  fund  is 
distributed. 

Next,  is  the  deficit  due  to  want  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  people  1 
In  some  measure,  possibly,  yes  ;  but  it 
is  greatly  due  also  to  want  of  organi- 
sation. The  present  competition  con- 
tinually increases  the  difficulty.  There 
is  hence  a  want  of  assurance  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  ultimate  good  of 
much  hospital-work.  The  larger 
needs  of  the  hospitals  should  be  met 
in  part  by  a  central  fund ;  but  more 
money  will  not  produce  better  organisa- 
tion. It  may  have  the  reverse  effect. 

Will  co-operation  with  the  Hospital 
Sunday  Fund  lessen  the  difficulties  of 
distribution  1  Surely  not,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
fund  has  hitherto  been  administered. 
It  may  be  said  to  take  count  of 
financial  questions  only,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  its  pre- 
cise methods  are  of  adjudicating  upon 
the  claims  of  the  various  hospitals. 
It  takes  no  count  of  any  question 
of  internal  management.  It  has  put 
a  premium  on  competition  for  patients, 
though  its  aim  is  to  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  out-patients  or  otherwise.  It 
is  not  representative  of  the  interests 
most  closely  concerned  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  medical  charities  of  the 
metropolis. 

Will  the  Prince  of  Wales's    Fund 


interfere  with  other  funds,  such  as  the 
Hospital  Saturday  and  Hospital  Sun- 
day Funds  and  the  collections  of 
hospitals  1  It  is  unwise  to  prophesy, 
but  it  is  very  likely  that  it  will.  Had 
the  money  been  raised  once  and  for  all 
for  the  creation  of  a  large  foundation 
to  be  applied  chiefly  for  such  purposes 
as  are  above  suggested,  this  would 
have  >been  avoided ;  but  now  that 
general  donations  are  received,  and 
the  collection  is  to  be  carried  on  from 
year  to  year  as  a  kind  of  supplementary 
Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  if  it  succeed,  it  will  have 
this  result.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  create  one  large  foundation  out  of 
the  contributions  received  by  a  certain 
date,  and  not  to  try  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional subscriptions  afterwards  1 
WThat  financially  is  wanted  is  a  central 
foundation,  the  income  of  which  may 
be  available  for  the  assistance  of  hos- 
pitals. 

Lastly,  why  only  after  the  first  year 
is  the  possibility  of  some  representa- 
tion of  the  hospitals  suggested  1  Such 
a  representation  is  essential  to  any 
just  and  acceptable  administration. 
The  larger  the  stake  at  the  central 
office  of  the  fund,  the  greater  is  the 
need  of  it.  It  would  be  a  splendid 
outcome  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
appeal  if  this  question  were  faced 
boldly  and  at  once  by  the  administra- 
tors of  his  fund.  The  history  of  the 
growth  of  medical  relief  in  London 
proves  the  utility  of  it.  The  largeness 
of  the  representative  body  need  cause 
no  alarm.  People  are  not  all  un- 
reasonable. Good  chairmanship  and 
consideration  can  do  much,  and,  after 
all,  much  of  the  most  difficult  and 
important  work  must  be  carried  on  in 
committee.  We  English  are  not  such 
infants  in  local  government  that  we 
should  fear  the  introduction  of  a 
modified  and  carefully  devised  form  of 
it  into  the  general  administration  of 
groups  of  our  charities.  Out-patient 
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and  other  reforms  can  only  be  effected 
as  discussion  and  persuasion  clear  the 
way  for  them. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  made  a 
far-reaching  appeal.  It  is  for  contri- 
butions in  aid  of  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals. We  have  shown  that  contri- 
butions are  very  far  from  being  all  that 
hospitals  want.  Charity  is  not  relief, 
and  relief,  applied  in  a  spirit  or  with 
an  intelligence  short  of  that  which  is 
truly  charitable,  may  produce,  not  the 
well-being  of  our  people,  but  their 
degradation.  May  we  not,  therefore, 
make  an  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
London  that  is  the  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  establishment  of  any 
gigantic  memorial  fund  1  May  we  not 
appeal  to  them  to  use  that  charity, 
and  adopt  those  methods  by  which 
alone  the  fund  will  prove  beneficial  1 
We  are  thankful  for  peace,  security, 
and  a  free  government.  In  that  spirit 
of  thankfulness  we  erect  our  monu- 


ments in  this  sixtieth  year  of  the 
Queen's  reign.  Surely  the  plain  and 
manifest  monument  of  Englishmen,  all 
the  world  over,  is  their  local  co- 
operative government  and  their 
personal  self-government.  Can  we  not 
appeal,  therefore,  to  the  governors  and 
committees  of  hospitals,  and  to  medical 
men  throughout  the  metropolis,  to  set 
up  what  would  accord  truly  with  these 
instincts  of  our  race, — a  Representative 
Central  Board  for  purposes  of  friendly 
co-operation  and  common  help  in  our 
medical  charities  1  And  in  all  charity 
may  we  not  ask  them  to  set  aside 
whatever  personal  or  institutional 
prejudices  may  now  hamper  them  1 
The  task  is  difficult,  but  it  is  not  by 
any  means  insuperable.  And  what 
more  fitting  memorial  of  our  Queen 
and  the  long  years  of  her  reign  could 
there  be  than  its  completion,  or  even 
its  inauguration  1 

C.  S.  LOCH. 
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A  LEAF  FROM  THE  JOURNALS  OF  A  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER. 


[EDWARD  LEAR — the  E.  L.,  whose  travels 
in  Greece,  illustrated  by  his  exquisite 
drawings,  drew  from  Tennyson  the  tribute 
of  a  short  but  charming  poem,  the  author 
of  JOURNALS  OP  A  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER  in 
Albania,  Calabria,  and  Corsica  (to  mention 
only  the  volumes  published  under  that 
title),  the  more  universally  famous  com- 
poser of  the  incomparable  BOOK  OF 
NONSENSE, — travelled  through  Syria  and 
Palestine  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  long-cherished  wish 
arranged  a  visit  to  Petra,  the  unique  rock- 
city  of  Edom. 

Lear  had  many  gifts  of  genius,  and 
among  them  the  gift  of  taking  infinite 
pains.  He  had  an  insatiable  love  of 
travel,  but  always  with  an  object  clearly 
kept  before  him,  and  an  equally  in- 
satiable power  of  work.  Before  visiting 
any  country  (and  he  visited  many,  winding 
up  with  a  tour  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
Indian  empire  when  he  was  over  sixty)  he 
studied  every  book  he  could  lay  hands  on 
that  would  give  him  the  best  information 
as  to  its  physical  characteristics  and  its 
history  ;  and  he  appreciated  instinctively 
the  truth  and  accuracy  of  travellers'  descrip- 
tions. His  habit  of  accumulating  a  store 
of  knowledge  before  setting  out  made  him 
a  valuable  and  delightful  fellow-traveller 
to  those  whose  tastes  and  objects  were  to 
any  degree  in  unison  with  his  own.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted,  and  followed  it  up 
with  energetic  determination.  My  inti- 
mate friendship  with  him  of  many  years 
began  in  a  two  months'  journey  of  riding 
and  sketching  through  the  wildest  and 
loveliest  corners  of  Greece  ;  and  from  that 
time,  until  his  health  broke  down  in  old 
age  at  Sanremo,  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
wittingly  or  willingly  wasted  an  hour. 
Yet  his  indefatigable  devotion  to  his  work 
in  no  way  interfered  with  the  volatile  fun 
which  in  his  youth  was  always  ready  to 
bubble  over.  The  BOOK  OF  "  NONSENSE 
is  the  offspring  of  an  always  fresh  and 
fertile  humour.  I  remember  one  night  in 
Greece  when,  after  scrambling  for  fifteen 
hours  on  horseback  over  the  roughest  moun- 
tain paths,  we  had  dismounted  and  were 
waiting  in  black  darkness  for  our  guide  to 
find  among  a  few  huts  a  tolerably  weather- 


tight  shelter  for  us  to  sleep  in,  Lear,  who 
was  thoroughly  tired,  sat  down  upon  what 
he  supposed  to  be  a  bank  ;  but  an  instant 
grunt  and  heave  convinced  him  of  error  as 
a  dark  bovine  quadruped  suddenly  rose  up 
under  him  and  tilted  him  into  the  mud. 
As  Lear  regained  his  feet  he  cheerily  burst 
into  song  : 

There  was  an  old  man  who  said,  "  Now 
Til  sit  down  on  the  horns  of  that  cow  !  " 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  stanza  was 
ever  finished  and  illustrated  for  any  of  his 
NONSENSE  volumes. 

Lear  always  called  himself  a  topographi- 
cal artist  ;  and  the  phrase  was  neither  an 
affectation  of  false  modesty  nor  in  any 
sense  untrue.  Nothing  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  give  to  his  landscapes  any 
effect  of  form,  colour,  light,  shade,  or  other 
detail  which  did  not  actually  belong  to  the 
scenery  of  the  particular  region.  The 
lines  of  hill  and  mountain,  the  depths  of 
valley,  the  breadth  of  plain,  the  character 
of  foreground,  were  reproduced  with  stern 
exactness  in  his  vigorous  and  delicate 
drawing.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  used 
to  say  that  Lear's  sketches  always  told  him 
the  geology  of  the  country,  though  Lear 
made  no  pretensions  to  geological  know- 
ledge. Yet  his  sketches  were  not  mere 
photographs.  They  were  full  of  the  in- 
tuitively true  imagination  of  an  artist  who 
had  studied  the  features  of  the  land  till  he 
knew  them  by  heart, 

As  when  a  painter,  poring  o'er  a  face, 
Divinely  through  all  hindrance  finds  the 

man 
Behind  it — 

and  if  some  of  his  largest  oil-paintings 
may  be  thought  crude  or  deficient  in  tech- 
nique he  had  a  perfectly  true  sense  of 
colour  and  atmosphere  as  dependent  on 
climate  or  geographical  position. 

On  his  journeys  he  drew  sometimes  in 
colour,  but  mainly  in  pencil ;  making 
notes  as  he  drew,  frequently  on  the  surface 
of  the  sketch  itself,  and  always  in  the 
carefully  kept  notebooks  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  his  journals.  After 
each  tour  he  would  shut  himself  up  for 
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months,  while  the  impressions  were  still 
strong  and  clear,  with  the  sketches  he  had 
gathered  together,  translating  the  volatile 
beauty  of  pencilled  lines  into  a  more 
stable  medium,  with  the  patient  delicacy 
of  treatment  and  handling  of  a  skilful 
etcher. 

I  have  attempted  to  specify  the  charac- 
ter of  Lear's  methods  in  art  to  show  the 
readers  of  this  leaf  from  his  unpublished 
journals  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  constant 
descriptions  of  the  landscape,  which  in  an 
ordinary  traveller  might  be  taken  as 
vague  rhetorical  word-painting.  They 
deserve  full  acceptance  as  true  notes  of  the 
vivid  impressions  conveyed  to  the  sense 
of  the  painter  during  his  study  of  the 
scenery.  He  afterwards  painted  one  large 
picture  in  oils  of  the  eastern  cliff  of  Petra  ; 
a  picture  full  of  the  strange  interest  and 
wild  beauty  so  well  shadowed  forth  in  his 
journal.  It  was  bought  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Fairbairn,  after  whose  death  it 
again  came  into  the  market,  and  was 
recently  purchased  by  a  near  relative  of 
Lear's  own,  Mr.  Charles  Gillies,  of  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand. 

Lear  was  accompanied  on  his  journey 
to  Petra  by  the  faithful  Suliot  servant, 
Giorgio  Cocali,  who  had  attached  himself 
to  his  master's  fortunes  while  Lear  was 
residing  in  Corfu,  and  had  already  roamed 
with  him  over  the  wilds  of  Albania  and  to 
the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos.  His 
dragoman  was  an  Egyptian  Copt  from 
Assiout,  picked  up  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
strength  of  the  usual  testimonials,  includ- 
ing those  of  four  previous  visits  to  Petra  ; 
his  most  prominent  qualification  as  a 
dragoman,  to  judge  from  Lear's  story, 
appears  to  have  been  an  incapacity  to  ex- 
press his  meaning  in  any  but  the  most 
imperfect  and  perverted  English.  The 
arrangements  for  safe  escort  were  made  at 
Hebron  (the  nearest  point  of  contact  with 
settled  life)  with  the  Sheikh  of  the 
Jehaleen  tribe  of  Bedaween  Arabs,  who 
was  supposed  competent  to  make  a  binding 
compact  on  the  great  subject  of  baksheesh 
with  the  Sheikh  of  the  Haweitat  as  the 
paramount  authority  in  the  regions  round 
about  Petra.  How  totally  these  arrange- 
ments failed  to  secure  freedom  from  dis- 
comfort and  peril  is  best  told  in  Lear's 
own  words. — F.L.] 

Hebron  Quarantine  Building,  April 
7th,  1858. — In  came  my  dragoman 
Abdel  with  various  Arabs,  and  lastly 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Sheikh  of  the 
Jehaleen  himself,  no  other  than  Abou 


Daouk  or  Defr  Alia,  the  guide  to 
Petra  of  Robinson  in  1838,  and  later 
of  De  Saulcy.  A  child  might  have 
read  the  old  Arab's  face,  which  was 
expressive  of  an  amount  of  cunning 
and  avarice  hardly  to  be  exceeded  in 
one  man's  countenance.  Abdel  says, 
beamingly,  that  he  has  made  a  com- 
pact with  the  Sheikh  that  I  shall  go 
with  an  escort  of  fifteen  to  Petra,  to 
remain  there  a  week,  and  to  return 
by  the  Dead  Sea,  where  I  am  to 
remain  four  days  between  Es  Zuweirah 
and  Ain  Gedi,  for  the  sum  of  £30, 
which  is  to  include  the  expense  of 
camels  and  all  etcetera. 

This  arrangement  will  give  me  ample 
time  for  what  I  wish  to  draw  ;  but  it 
is  more  expensive  than  I  like,  and  it 
may  be  in  practice  far  less  agreeable 
than  in  theory,  seeing  that  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Jehaleen  has  to  be 
proved.  Yet  it  suits  me  better  to 
close  than  to  remain  in  Hebron  bar- 
gaining for  better  terms,  or  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  and  give  up  once  more 
the  chance  of  seeing  Wady  Mousa.  So 
I  agree  to  the  plan,  and  half  the 
money  is  as  usual  to  be  paid  before- 
hand. I  am  to  sleep  to-morrow  some 
distance  beyond  Kurmel, — the  Car- 
mel  of  David  and  Abigail.  The  last 
event  of  the  day  was  the  frustrated 
attempt  at  embezzlement  of  my  pen- 
knife by  the  scribe  who  was  writing 
out  the  contract  for  the  journey.  The 
prolonged  night  was  characterised  by 
the  crying  of  jackals  round  that 
dreary  quarantine  abode.  On  the 
previous  night  a  particularly  vigorous 
owl  had  frequented  the  building  and 
practised  hooting  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall. 

April  8th. — Bright  sunrise.  Hebron, 
seen  through  thin  mist  mingled  with  its 
gray  and  white  limestone  rocks  and 
houses,  seems  to  me  vastly  like  any  old 
Italian  mountain  town  in  early  morn- 
ing. One  more  small  sketch  of  David's 
pool, — running  the  gauntlet  for  the 
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last  time  of  the  orthodox  Hebronite 
missiles  and  curses  ;  and  at  nine  a.m. 
we  leave  the  town,  preceded  by  the 
great  Abou  Daouk  on  a  gray  mare. 
I  am  not  sorry  to  lose  sight  of  the 
green  cemetery-vale,  with  its  olives 
and  gray  rocks  and  its  innumerable 
asses,  feeling  that  I  have  seen  and 
drawn  enough  of  Hebron  for  a  life- 
time. 

Gravelly  and  rocky  paths  led  away 
southward  from  the  town,  over  long 
lines  of  undulating  stony  hills,  not  un- 
like the  Murgie  of  Apulia,  only  more 
interesting  from  the  presence  of  shrubs, 
and  occasional  bluer  bits  of  distance, 
or  near  at  hand  patches  and  strips  of 
green  corn,  enclosed  by  hollows  with 
shallow  sloping  sides  that  sometimes 
stretch  out  into  rolling  waves  of 
remoter  hill-outlines.  About  ten  we 
passed  a  well,  and  first  began  to  see 
the  hills  of  eastern  Moab,  pure  and 
beautiful  in  colour  and  simple  in  form  ; 
and  about  an  hour  later  we  reached 
Kurmel,  a  heap  of  ruin  on  one  of 
the  most  elevated  parts  of  this  high 
and  wide-spreading  hill-country.  The 
Herodian  tower,  the  reservoir,  the 
theatre,  among  whose  ruins  friendly 
white  storks  were  strutting,  and  the 
scattered  ruins  of  a  town,  are  all 
witnesses  to  past  days.  Nabal  and 
Abigail,  Saul  and  Agag,  Herod, 
Saladin,  seemed  to  form  portions  of 
the  scene  as  I  halted  here  and  passed 
an  hour  or  two  in  drawing  the  ruins, 
in  themselves  worth  attention  for 
their  picturesqueness  and  position. 
The  grand  remains  of  the  solid  tower 
with  its  sloping  outer  masonry  stood 
clear  off  the  bright  blue  sky,  the 
ground  near  it  covered  with  thousands 
of  cut  gray  stones,  grass-grown  or  with 
tufts  of  cistus  and  blooming  anemones 
between  them.  Beyond  the  middle 
distance  of  lilac-green  the  one  line  of 
Moab  is  drawn  quite  across  the  eastern 
horizon. 

At  noon  we  proceed,  changing  our 


course  to  eastward.  After  the  walls 
and  terraces  of  ruined  Kurmel  are 
left  behind,  the  pathway  and  the  land 
around  grow  barer  and  more  rocky, 
the  undulations  deeper  and  more  com- 
pressed, the  strips  of  green  corn  fewer 
and  scantier,  and  more  closely  hemmed 
in  by  rocks  and  low  cliffs.  At  one 
we  halt  to  water  the  horses  at  a 
spring  where  reeds  and  water-weeds 
grow  luxuriantly  ;  and  there  and  after- 
wards we  fall  in  with  parties  of 
mounted  Arabs,  attired  according  to 
the  true  Horace  Vernet  type,  who  all 
salute  our  Sheikh  minutely,  but  in 
their  own  persons  are  not  calculated 
to  attract  confidence  or  win  attach- 
ment. The  path  descends  into  still 
narrower  valleys,  always  winding  and 
deepening ;  the  spots  of  corn  cease 
entirely,  and  now  and  then  the  way 
leads  through  rocky  passes,  lonely  and 
shut  out  from  the  outer  world  by  their 
sinuous  curvings.  By  and  by  the 
covering  of  the  soil  again  becomes 
greener,  and  about  two  p.m.  camels 
are  seen  grazing  on  the  brow  of  the 
opposite  slope  to  which  Abou  Daouk 
points  mysteriously  and  says  "  Gemelak 
(your  camels)."  Presently  we  arrived 
at  the  spot  where  we  were  to  halt  for 
the  night,  and  the  tents  were  pitched. 
In  the  absence  of  Arab  society  nothing 
can  be  more  peaceful  and  quiet  than 
this  green  valley  with  its  low  hills, 
dotted  with  cows  and  a  few  camels. 
The  head  camp  of  the  Jehaleen  is  some- 
where very  near,  but  the  prudent 
Abou  Daouk,  aware  of  the  small 
sympathy  between  Arabs  and  Howadji, 
has  avoided  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
his  subjects  and  relatives.  From  the 
highest  of  the  hills  above  the  vale 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  Moab 
mountains  can  be  seen,  and  the  little 
secluded  landscape  depends  on  itself 
alone  for  interest.  This,  methinks,  as 
the  evening  draws  on  after  dinner 
and  pipe,  and  I  sit  in  the  perfect 
stillness,  while  the  stars  begin  to  shine 
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brightly, — this  is  the  pleasant  side  of 
tent  life, — the  more  agreeable  when 
most  remote  from  the  inhabitants  of 
these  lands.  Long  after  the  tent  was 
closed  for  the  night,  old  Abou  Daouk 
returned  from  dining  out,  and  an  hour 
of  discussion  and  noise  of  quarrelling 
ensued,  such  as  only  angry  Arabs  can 
produce,  and  mostly  resembling  the 
united  gobbling  of  a  thousand  ex- 
asperated turkey-cocks. 

April  9th. — We  are  all  moving  long 
before  daybreak.  Myriads  of  gay  little 
grasshoppers  jump  up  like  spray  from 
the  grass  at  each  footfall  as  I  walk. 
The  camels  appear  good,  a  matter  of 
great  import  for  such  a  journey.  Mine 
is  a  very  handsome  and  young  one,  and 
behaves  himself  tranquilly.  Giorgio's 
looks  as  if  he  had  been  boiled  or 
shaved,  but  is  spare  and  active.  Then 
there  is  a  huge  white  Hubblebubble 
who  is  evidently  a  piece  de  resistance 
for  all  the  goods  the  others  decline  to 
carry;  one  for Abdel,onefor  the  Sheikh 
Salah,  the  chief  guide  (who  is  called 
the  brother  of  Abou  Daouk),  and  one 
more  for  luggage,  complete  the  tale  of 
six.  But  this  last  individual  turns 
out  to  be  a  violent  party,  and  refuses 
to  be  loaded,  particularly  opposing  all 
attempts  to  make  him  carry  the  cage 
of  poultry,  as  an  uncamellike  and 
undignified  burden.  Altogether  the 
din  of  snarling,  growling,  screaming, 
and  guggling  was  considerable ;  and 
the  lean  Jehaleen  attendants,  of  whom 
there  are  fifteen,  seem  a  very  filthy  and 
incapable  lot  by  way  of  escort.  But 
it  is  useless  to  complain ;  the  Petra 
journey  is  to  be  made  now,  so  be  it 
made  as  best  it  may. 

At  length  we  started.  A  walk  over 
the  South  Downs  from  Lewes  to 
Brighton  would  give  a  fairly  correct 
idea  of  the  general  forms  of  the  rolling 
hill  scenery  intersected  with  smooth 
dales,  through  which  we  passed ;  but 
here  there  is  much  more  rock  and  much 
less  verdure,  though  certain  portions 


of  the  land  are  pretty  profusely  tufted 
with  herbs.  I  always  hate  camel- 
riding,  and  walked  on  for  more  than 
an  hour,  finding  a  constant  pleasure 
in  the  exquisite  carpets  of  lilac 
hepatica  and  pale  asphodel  spread 
over  the  most  level  ground,  and  the 
knots  of  sage,  broom,  and  other  shrubs 
which  vary  the  hillsides.  In  some 
of  the  hollow  theatre-like  depressions 
were  small  parties  of  white  storks 
walking  among  corn  or  beans  after 
their  steady  business-like  fashion ; 
and  in  one  spot  we  passed  three  or 
four  capitals  of  columns  and  some  cut 
stones,  relics  of  some  ancient  site 
which  I  had  no  means  of  identifying, 
since  I  was  very  uncertain  as  to  our 
exact  position.  I  observed  from  time 
to  time  that  my  escort  fell  off  in 
numbers ;  but  on  remarking  this,  the 
old  Sheikh  Salah  said  that  the  men 
who  had  left  me  were  to  join  again 
this  evening  beyond  the  camp  of  the 
Haweitat  Arabs  :  an  assertion  I  did 
not  believe  a  bit. 

The  pleasant  progress  of  the  morn- 
ing was  frequently  delayed  by  the 
wicked  camel  utterly  refusing  to  go 
on ;  for  whenever  one  of  the  cocks  in 
the  cage,  from  a  cheerful  sympathy 
with  nature  in  general,  or  a  wish  to 
make  an  audible  comment  on  his  own 
particular  elevation,  gave  way  to 
crowing, — that  moment  the  huge 
beast  abandoned  himself  to  extreme 
spasms  of  terror,  shaking,  screaming, 
and  kicking  till  all  the  roba,  in- 
cluding the  guilty  fowls,  was  on  the 
ground.  A  long  cord,  passed  through 
the  handles  of  boxes  and  round 
baskets,  prevented  the  complete  sepa- 
ration of  the  baggage,  and  the  vexed 
Ship  of  the  Desert  could  not  disengage 
himself  from  his  miseries,  but  dashed 
hither  and  thither  with  a  long  chain 
of  goods  ;  a  curious  performance  to 
see,  but  not  altogether  conducive  to 
the  safety  of  the  articles  in  motion. 
After  this  had  occurred  three  times, 
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the  awkward  Jehaleen  wasting  much 
time  in  the  reloading,  the  cheerful 
fowls  were  transferred  to  the  huge 
Hubblebubble,  whose  gravity  all  the 
crowing  in  the  world  hardly  seems 
likely  to  move. 

We  gradually  leave  the  narrow 
valleys  for  a  more  open  country,  an 
expanse  of  downs  and  of  lilac  distance 
widening  out  beyond  the  nearer  tufted 
slopes,  often  reminding  one  of  Sicily 
and  the  Roman  Campagna.  Here- 
abouts was  the  end  of  all  corn  and 
beans,  and  the  shallow  depressions,  or 
wadys,  were  filled  up  with  pale  blue 
flowers  looking  at  a  little  distance  like 
water.  As  we  leave  Tel-el-Arad  on 
the  right,  and  shape  our  course  more 
to  the  south-west,  the  scene  gradually 
widens  into  a  most  beautiful  pale 
green  plain  with  low  lilac  hills  be- 
yond. Innumerable  dots  of  herbage 
mark  the  near  foreground,  while  in 
the  middle  distance  Abdel  points  out 
the  black  tents  of  an  encampment  of 
the  Haweitat  Arabs,  one  of  whom  is 
to  go  with  us  to  Petra,  the  perma- 
nent resort  of  the  tribe  who  are  now 
here  for  camel  pasturage.  The  plain 
was  covered  as  far  as  eye  could  reach 
with  thousands  of  camels  of  all  ages  ; 
some,  only  a  few  days  old  and  milk- 
white,  looked  like  groups  of  swans  as 
they  lay  on  the  ground  curving  their 
long  necks.  For  nearly  an  hour  we 
continued  to  go  through  this  immense 
assemblage  of  camels,  than  which  a 
more  striking  pastoral  scene  can 
hardly  be  imagined ;  and  after  the 
cessation  of  cameldom,  sheep,  goats, 
asses,  and  horses  took  their  place. 
By  the  time  the  settlement  was  left 
behind,  all  life  and  green  colour 
had  vanished,  superseded  by  the 
sterile  sand  and  rock  of  the  desert. 
Meanwhile  a  black  slave  of  the 
Haweitat,  Feragh  by  name,  joined 
our  party,  being  accredited  from  his 
Sheikh,  and  from  the  Sheikh  of  the 
Jehaleen,  as  guide  in  chief  to  the 


wonderful  valley  of  Petra.  Feragh's 
face  was  ugly  in  a  severe  degree,  but 
expressed  an  amount  of  intelligence 
and  honesty  which  the  Arab  physiog- 
nomies sadly  lacked.  In  person  he 
was  spare,  nor  was  his  alertness  en- 
cumbered by  overdress,  a  plain  white 
shirt  and  a  red  handkerchief  being 
all  his  wardrobe.  As  for  Abou 
Daouk,  that  great  man  had  wholly 
disappeared,  the  old  Salah,  with  four 
lean  and  awkward  satellites,  being  all 
that  remained  of  the  large  escort  said 
to  have  been  so  requisite  for  the 
journey.  About  noon,  after  two  move 
universal  luggage-tumbles  brought 
about  by  the  wicked  camel,  and  long 
violent  disputes  on  the  part  of  the 
Jehaleen,  the  way  entered  a  close  and 
dreary  wady  (El  Ghaineh  1)  whose 
high,  bare  walls  and  stony  paths  were 
neither  picturesque  to  see  nor  pleasant 
to  walk  in,  but  they  led  on  to  a  point 
overlooking  deep  hollow  gulfs  where  a 
kind  of  terrible  and  grand  mystery 
compensated  for  previous  dulness : 
huge,  tawny  hills  rose  beyond,  and 
the  long  line  of  the  Sufaa  Pass,  to  be 
accomplished  on  the  morrow ;  a  slip 
of  pale  yellow  sand  and  the  tops  of 
the  Moab  or  Edom  range  closed  the 
scene. 

The  descent  from  this  height  was 
very  stony  and  wearying  ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  huge 
camels  go  perseveringly  on,  never 
making  a  false  step  among  such 
crevices  and  crags.  By  two  we  were 
on  a  lower  level,  though  several 
ranges  of  bare  sandy  hill  and  un- 
interesting wady  were  yet  to  be  sur- 
mounted and  crossed  before  we  reached, 
at  four,  the  spot  selected  for  our  en- 
campment in  a  sheltered  hollow, 
whence  only  a  portion  of  the  highest 
part  of  Moab  could  be  seen,  and  where 
tufts  of  broom  and  tarfa  employ  the 
freed  camels  near  at  hand.  While 
evening  tent-life  proceeds,  old  Salah 
sits  on  the  ground  diligently  eating 
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the  small  snails  which  everywhere 
congregate  on  the  little  tufts  of  her- 
bage, and  every  now  and  then  makes 
abundant  little  obeisances  as  tokens 
of  satisfaction  with  my  Howadjiship. 
The  fires  are  lit,  dinner  and  pipes 
discussed,  firearms  discharged  to  warn 
possible  robbers.  Starlight ;  and  the 
vast  desert  silence. 

April  10th. — What  a  strange  calm 
world  was  the  tawny  hollow  glen  land- 
scape, dusky-tufted  and  be-camelled 
with  ghostly  wanderers,  before  the 
sunlight  came  gloriously  bursting  over 
the  dark  sapphire  heights  of  Moab  ! 
By  sunrise  all  over  that  world  is  astir, 
and  thanks  to  all-powerful  quinine 
the  Howadji  can  look  forward  to  a 
good  day's  journey.  At  six-fifteen  we 
start,  an  early  move  displeasing  to  the 
wicked  camel,  who  said  in  his  heart, 
•''  Hang  this  !  I'll  stop  their  journey  !  " 
and  forthwith  beginning  to  dance  and 
kick,  all  the  baggage  rolled  away,  and 
twenty  minutes  were  used  in  replacing 
it.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground  to 
be  passed  to-day,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  walking  up  and  down  the  Sufaa 
pass  ;  so  when  at  length  we  are  fairly 
off,  I  resolve  to  sit  quietly  as  long 
as  possible,  the  rather  that  a  good 
level  pathway  leads  over  a  flat  sandy 
tract,  here  and  there  decked  with 
shrubs,  and  ever  and  anon  with  de- 
licious little  garden-like  patches  of 
scarlet  poppies  or  anemones,  marigolds 
and  hepaticas.  As  the  plain,  or  wady, 
narrows,  we  pass  by  a  stony  ascent 
into  a  rockier  and  less  pleasant  part 
of  these  solitudes,  thence  into  a  broad 
wady,  ever  rising  and  widening,  while 
the  hills  at  its  sides  sink  lower, 
and  the  path  still  slowly  ascends. 
The  old  Sheikh  Salah,  clad  in  a 
single  linen  garment  resembling  that 
which  painters  allot  to  the  infant 
Samuel,  and  giving  him  the  appearance 
of  a  white  sack  of  flour,  sleeps  as  he 
adheres  to  the  inferior  end  of  his 
camel,  who  howls  and  shrieks  at  inter- 


vals, as  is  the  wont  of  some  of  these 
beasts.  "  In  the  Arab  when  his  camel 
not  making  the  noise  he  is  never 
liking  him  of  a  beast,"  says  the  drago- 
man Abdel  apologetically.  As  the 
heat  increases  with  the  advancing  day 
I  have  to  struggle  hard  against  the 
irritation  which  riding  these  animals 
always  brings  me,  none  the  less  that 
just  hereabouts  they  are  greatly  pes- 
tered with  flies  on  their  heads,  as  a 
relief  from  which  they  turn  their 
necks  quickly  to  bump  and  rub  their 
noses  on  their  riders'  boots. 

We  now  reach  an  isolated  and 
not  very  respectable-looking  group  of 
Haweitat  Arabs,  consisting  of  a  semi- 
nude  lady  and  two  quite  nude  young- 
sters, with  some  glossy  jet-black  goats 
and  kids.  Some  milk  is  purchased, 
but,  not  having  a  cleanly  hue,  is  not 
particularly  relished  by  the  Howadji 
and  his  Suliot  follower.  From  this 
little  hill-enclosed  plain  we  reach 
another,  ever  ascending  towards  the 
crest  of  hills  called  Nukb-es-Sufaa, 
over  the  ridge  of  which  our  way  lies, 
accomplishing  the  thinly  shrub-spotted 
sandy  undulations  by  slow  degrees. 
Looking  back  towards  Hebron  we  are 
now  so  high  as  to  be  able  to  see  the 
long  plain  and  mountains  drawn  out 
westward  in  rosy  and  opal  lines, 
beautifully  remote. 

A  steep  descent,  down  which  I 
walk,  leads  to  a  narrow  wady,  imme- 
diately below  the  last  and  highest 
portion  of  the  Sufaa  ridge  ;  and  thi.s 
crossed,  we  begin  the  ascent,  winding 
slowly  and  in  silence  along  the  nar- 
row paths  which  for  long  ages  have 
been  the  tracks  by  which  this  part 
of  the  desert  is  passed.  A  portion 
of  the  view  towards  the  east  now 
suddenly  bursts  upon  the  eye, — a 
pale,  strange  world  of  sand  and  rock, 
plain  and  hilly  undulations  ;  the  broad, 
faint-hued  Arabeh  beyond,  with  the 
clear  ultra-marine  Moab  mountains 
and  what  seems  a  portion  of  the  south 
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end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  left.  To 
this  glimpse  succeeded  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  threading  very  hot,  close- walled 
gorges  in  the  mountain  at  the  top  of 
the  Sufaa  pass,  which  at  two  p.m 
brought  us  to  the  full  view  of  the 
whole  eastern  prospect, — a  view  most 
marvellous  and  not  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten. Just  before  we  reached  this 
particular  spot,  the  camels  had  been 
unluckily  sent  round  to  descend  the 
pass  by  an  easier  route  than  the  steep 
footpath,  so  that,  as  I  had  left  my  book 
on  my  own  beast,  I  was  without  mate- 
rials ;  otherwise  the  eastern  summit  of 
Nukb-es-Sufaa  would  have  tempted  me 
to  try  a  large  sketch  of  it.  And  yet, 
though  I  resolved  to  remember  this 
lesson  of  the  inconvenience  of  parting 
with  my  tools,  I  half  rejoiced  that  I 
was  unable  to  commence  the  task  of 
portraying  a  scene  the  chief  attributes 
of  which  were  its  astonishing  beauty 
of  colour  and  its  infinite  detail  of  forms 
and  masses  of  rock  and  sand.  I  lin- 
gered long  on  this  point  (old  Salah 
making  use  of  the  halt  to  eat  a  large 
luncheon  of  snails),  and  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  one  could  ever  weary  of 
contemplating  so  strange  a  glory  and 
beauty  as  that  outspread  desert  and 
mountain  horizon  presented.  Even 
the  usually  silent  Suliot  said  :  "  They 
do  well  to  come  to  such  places  who 
can ;  no  one  could  believe  in  such 
a  beautiful  world  as  this  unless  he 
saw  it ! "  The  whole  tract  of  plain 
below  the  Edom  mountains  is  appa- 
rently a  broad  level,  of  the  loveliest 
lemon-coloured,  rosy  pink,  and  pearly- 
white  delicate  hues.  Mount  Hor,  and 
the  hollow  lotus-land  of  Petra,  seen 
from  hence,  seem  almost  to  blend 
and  melt  into  the  southern  sky  ;  while 
the  nearer  portion  of  the  Arabeh  and 
all  around  to  the  Wady  Fikkreh  im- 
mediately below  the  height  we  stood 
on,  is  fretted  and  wrinkled  and  slashed 
into  miraculously  twisted  and  barred 
cuts  and  hollows  of  brown,  orange, 


chocolate,  or  snuff  -  coloured  tints. 
Quite  beneath  my  feet  are  inconceiv- 
able grim  chasms,  along  the  downward 
stretching  edges  of  which  my  dimin- 
ished camels  creep  like  flies.  I 
made  the  descent  of  the  pass  or 
steep  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  on 
foot,  the  only  pleasant  method  of 
reaching  the  bottom ;  for  although 
the  descent  does  not  appear  very  for- 
midable, it  really  is  so,  since  the  path 
leads  over  vast,  slippery,  inclined  slabs 
of  limestone,  often  entirely  smooth  and 
bare,  and  affording  an  insecure  foot- 
hold for  laden  beasts.  But  what  a 
scene  of  stoniness  and  cragginess, — 
points  and  chasms,— black  grimness, 
exquisite  colours,  and  strange,  wild 
forms  !  What  strata  of  giant  boulders 
and  rock-forms  below  !  What  tawny 
vastness  of  lion-coated  ridges  above  ! 
all  lit  up  with  the  golden  light  of  the 
afternoon  sun, — a  splendour  of  wonder, 
— a  bewildering,  dream-like,  unfinished 
world, — bare,  terrible,  stupendous, 
strange,  and  beautiful  ! 

In  the  downward  passage  one  or 
two  of  the  camels  nearly  came  to  mis- 
fortune, the  careless  childish  Arabs 
taking  no  heed  of  the  poor  animals 
who  sometimes  would  miss  the  corner 
turns  of  the  sharp  zigzag  paths  leading 
down  the  mountain  side,  and  so  found 
themselves  thrown  out  among  large 
rocks  or  close  to  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipitous gulf.  On  these  occasions  the 
helpless  expression  in  the  face  of  the 
Desert-Ship  who  loses  his  way  is 
strongly  and  ludicrously  marked.  Ap- 
parently too  proud  to  appeal  for  help, 
he  persists  in  holding  up  his  head 
majestically  and  in  floundering  on 
further  from  the  right  road,  if  not  led 
back  to  it  by  his  nomad  masters. 

By  three-thirty  we  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Nukb-es-Safaa,  and  in 
another  half-hour  reached  the  flat 
Wady  Fikkreh,  where  we  pitched  in 
one  of  those  quiet  nooks  which  seem  a 
kind  of  Paradise  to  the  traveller,  who 
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places  his  home  for  the  night  below 
the  shelter  of  smooth  sandy  heights 
and  on  level  shrub-spotted  gravel. 
Once  more  the  tents  rise  ;  the  camels 
wander  forth,  and  the  evening  life 
begins. 

"  Even  I  regain  my  freedom  with 
a  sigh,"  saith  the  little  hen,  cooped 
up  all  day  and  shaken  to  and  fro  on 
Hubblebubble's  hump,  and  only  set  at 
liberty  to  find  herself  in  a  world  con- 
taining nothing  but  stone  and  sand, — 
whence  not  ungladly  she  returns  to 
her  prison-hoxise  as  the  least  evil. 
Early  supper  and  bed,  for  I  wish  to 
draw  Madurah  at  sunrise  to-morrow. 
And  again  the  desert  silence  !  though 
here  broken  by  the  whirr  of  little 
grasshoppers  among  the  shrubs, — a 
sound  recalling  Bagaladi  and  summer 
Calabrian  nights. 

April  \\th. — Before  sunrise  a  brown 
or  moist  sugar  hue  and  texture  prevail 
down  in  this  deep  sandy  vale,  which  I 
leave  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
tents  are  packed  with  Abdel  and 
black  Feragh,  to  get  an  early  drawing 
of  Madurah,  which  Ebony,  who  knows 
all  about  the  short  cuts  in  these  parts, 
ensures  me  by  going  straight  to  a 
height  where  from  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
you  see  the  strange  flat  hill  far  away 
below.  A  vast  pale  yellow  solitude 
at  this  hour  of  sloping  sunbeams 
stretches  to  the  foot  of  the  faint  blue 
artificial-seeming  rock,  itself  backed  by 
still  fainter  lines  of  more  remote  desert- 
distance.  Then  we  rejoin  the  respect- 
able and  unimpulsive  Desert-Ships 
about  six-thirty,  they  having  gone 
on  by  the  direct  path  for  Petra  from 
our  encampment. 

Would  the  Jehaleen  were  as  little 
given  to  impulse  as  the  brutes  they 
own  !  but  Giorgio  tells  me  that  there 
has  been  a  fearful  row  between 
Hassaneyn  and  old  Sheikh  Salah,  the 
dispute  having  arisen  about  the  load- 
ing of  the  camel  belonging  to  the 
former,  whose  sulky  looks  denote  great 
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dissatisfaction  with  his  leader  and  life 
in  general.  Meanwhile  we  go  (I  wish 
I  could  say  quietly)  over  the  desert 
tract  leading  down  very  gradually  to 
the  great  Wady  Arabeh ;  but  such  is 
the  constant  shrieking  and  gobbling  of 
the  enraged  Arabs  that  I  put  a  great 
amount  of  cotton  in  my  ears  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  charm  of  the  scenery. 
Ever  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
increases  as  we  come  nearer  to  the 
Edom  range  of  mountains,  and  at  each 
step  the  position  of  Wady  Mousa  and 
the  lofty  Mount  Hor  becomes  more 
distinct.  The  foreground  too  is  lovely 
from  its  forms  of  rock  and  slopes  of 
sand,  and  its  plentiful  spots  of  nubk 
or  sont  trees  growing  in  every  slight 
depression  ;  but  though  I  often  wish 
to  draw,  I  pass  onward  without 
lingering,  since  Petra  is  before  me. 

We  are  nearly  in  the  Arabeh,  and 
the  view,  northward  towards  the 
Wady  Jeeb  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
southward  beyond  Mount  Hor,  is 
in  the  last  degree  exquisite.  We 
pass  heaps  of  stones,  but  Abdel's 
account  of  them  is  beyond  my  power 
of  understanding.  The  first  gazelle 
seen  starts  off  so  close  that  I  can  see 
his  horns  with  a  glass  ;  he  bounds  and 
leaps  like  india-rubber,  and  glides 
across  a  ravine  and  along  the  edges  of 
its  iron  rocks  like  light.  We  are 
now  fairly  down  in  the  shelving  plain 
or  wady  of  the  Arabeh,  and  the  ever- 
searching  and  mysterious  Feragh  an- 
nounces the  proximity  of  water,  but 
adds  that  it  is  salt.  This  man's 
ways  are  wondrous,  and  betoken  a 
different  nature  from  that  of  the 
Arabs.  He  runs  up  every  small 
height,  peering  about  from  all  ele- 
vated places,  examining  all  that  can 
be  seen  and  alive  to  every  sound ; 
attending  to  the  camels,  and  frequently 
coming  to  me  to  point  out  this  or  that 
place,  always  strictly  in  accord  with 
the  descriptions  of  Robinson,  the 
Leake  of  Palestine  :  and  he  is  not  a 
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little  puzzled  at  my  knowledge  before- 
hand of  the  direction  of  wadys  and  the 
names  of  hills.  Nor  is  he  with  all  his 
activity  ever  noisy ;  a  pleasing  con- 
trast to  the  Jehaleen,  who  are  utterly 
careless  and  stupid  savages,  incessantly 
howling  and  shouting  and  gobbling  fit 
to  distract  one. 

At  noon  we  reach  El-Weibeh,  well 
described  by  Robinson  as  a  line  of 
dense  reeds  and  tarfa  bushes.  Out 
of  it  at  our  approach  flew  a  large 
eagle.  The  water,  so  to  speak,  existed 
in  two  pits  or  wells  (at  least  I  saw  no 
more),  round,  and  resembling  tubs, — 
the  liquid  therein  being  a  mixture  of 
sand,  water,  a  little  salt,  and  a  plenti- 
ful abundance  of  leeches,  on  observing 
which  I  gave  orders  that  the  tin  by 
which  the  zemzemiyah  was  to  be  filled 
should  be  well  looked  to  before  its 
contents  were  added  to  the  existing 
supply  of  liquid  supposed  to  be  drink- 
able. This  oasis,  though  long  talked 
of  before  we  reached  it,  gave  me  no 
pleasant  memories  on  quitting  it.  For 
first  the  Arabs  let  my  own  particular 
camel  roll  on  the  sand  on  my  looking 
off  for  a  moment  while  the  watchful 
Suliot  was  seizing  on  the  leeches  and 
Abdel  was  employed  with  a  fresh 
burst  of  Jehaleen  temper,  thereby 
crushing  and  damaging  some  of  my 
small  tz'avelling  comforts  ;  and 
secondly,  the  feud  between  old 
Salah,  called  the  Infant  Samuel,  and 
Hassaneyn  the  Grumpy,  broke  out 
with  fresh  fury,  till  there  really  seemed 
small  chance  of  getting  to  Petra 
after  all,  since  neither  of  the  dis- 
putants would  give  up  his  camel 
for  the  additional  burden  of  water 
to  be  carried  hence.  It  seemed 
doubtful  for  a  time  if  the  youthful 
strength  of  the  one  or  the  bulk  and 
moral  position  of  the  other  would  con- 
quer ;  but  after  amazing  abuse  the 
first  blows  were  followed  by  a  general 
interference  and  holding  back  of  the 
angry  parties  by  Abdel  and  the  rest, 


and  finally  the  contested  waterskin 
was  piled  on  the  camel  of  Hassaneyn. 
We  then  started,  Grumpy  walking 
entirely  apart  and  looking  dangerous  ; 
his  whole  face  was  of  that  livid  pale 
hue  which  a  brown  man  in  a  great  rage 
is  apt  to  exhibit ;  his  eyes  flashed  out 
fire,  and  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
for,get  the  bad  names  old  Salah  had 
called  him.  As  we  were  progressing 
towards  Mount  Hor  over  a  gravelly 
tract  dotted  at  intervals  with  shrubs, 
a  little  gazelle  started  up  and  ran 
off,  three  of  the  Arabs  and  black 
Feragh  following  it  with  speed  un- 
encumbered by  much  dress.  After 
twenty  minutes  the  Ishmaelites  gave 
in,  but  Ebony  still  held  on,  and  in 
twenty-five  minutes  from  the  first 
start  had  tired  down  the  beautiful 
little  creature,  which  he  brought 
triumphantly  to  me,  when  Giorgio  took 
charge  of  it.  That  evening,  however, 
was  the  last  of  its  life,  for  without 
food  it  soon  drooped ;  and  knowing 
it  must  have  died  if  left  at  large,  we 
gave  up  Giorgio's  idea  of  taking  it 
back  to  Corfu.  I  unwillingly  gave 
orders  for  its  flesh  to  be  turned  into 
meat,  and  its  four  slender  legs  into 
handles  for  paper-cutters. 

Shortly  after  this,  as  we  were 
quietly  proceeding,  headed  by  the 
Infant  Samuel  in  all  security,  that 
dignitary  giving  way  from  time  to 
time  to  violent  and  angry  soliloquies, 
some  one  remarked  that  Grumpy  had 
disappeared.  Suddenly  lie  stole  as 
quick  as  lightning  from  behind  some 
rocks,  where  he  must  have  hidden  him- 
self while  we  were  occupied  with  the 
destinies  of  the  gazelle,  and  rushed 
on  behind  the  old  Sheikh  with  his 
gun  levelled  at  that  venerable  person's 
head.  At  the  very  same  moment 
two  of  the  other  Arabs  threw  them- 
selves from  their  camels,  and  only 
just  in  time  reached  Grumpy  so  as  to 
knock  up  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  as  it 
went  off,  the  charge  happily  missing 
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the  old  gentleman.  The  Sheikh 
whirled  himself  off  his  camel  tem- 
pestuously, and  fell  upon  the  un- 
revenged  Grumpy  now  in  the  hands 
of  my  astonished  and  scandalised 
suite,  part  of  which  had  also  the  task 
of  holding  back  the  sandy  and  simple- 
vested  ruler,  whose  indignation  was 
not  unnaturally  extreme.  The  row 
was  immense,  and  old  Salah  could 
only  be  pacified  by  Hassaneyn's  being 
totally  disarmed.  That  inconsiderate 
and  violent  youth  retired  to  a  great 
distance,  vowing  all  kinds  of  vengeance 
for  the  insults  received,  and  for  the 
appropriation  of  his  camel,  and  de- 
claring that  he  would  return  to  the 
Jehaleen  camp,  which  Abdel  desired 
him  to  do.  But  this  incident  greatly 
disturbed  the  general  serenity  of  the 
afternoon's  progress,  since  the  old 
Sheikh  declared  that  the  attempt  was 
endorsed  by  the  whole  party,  who,  he 
said,  knew  well  that  Hassaneyn  in- 
tended to  kill  him.  The  intolerable 
continuance  of  threats  and  appeals 
was  most  worrying 

My  neighbours  with  strife 
Embitter  my  life, 

as  the  song  says ;  and  in  sand,  anger, 
and  weariness,  we  plodded  on,  though 
I  longed  to  stop  and  draw  Mount 
Hor,  the  outline  of  which  was 
becoming  wonderfully  fine,  and  the 
crenellations  of  the  low  sand-hills 
around  its  base  beautifully  intricate. 
But  there  was  no  good  place  for  en- 
campment, because  (so  the  Arabs 
declared)  there  was  nothing  to  eat  for 
the  camels :  and  thus  we  went  on 
and  on  till  nearly  six  o'clock,  when 
we  pitched  the  tents  after  one  and  a 
half  hour  of  camelism  and  botheration. 
A  strange  scene !  the  sinking  sun 
turned  all  Mount  Hor  and  the  ridge 
of  which  it  is  the  highest  jagged  mass 
into  absolute  crimson  and  orange  light : 
below  the  rugged  peaks  and  sheer  rosy 
precipices  the  wrinkled  forms  of  sand- 


hill were  wrought  out  into  a  fretwork  of 
pure  gold  ;  while  dark  purple  shadows 
stole  momently  like  giant  streams  of 
some  solemn  overflowing  river  among 
the  undulations  of  the  Wady,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  till  the  near  fore- 
ground and  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
tain were  alike  of  one  uniform 
cloud-like  pallor,  and  at  last  the 
highest  points  of  Mount  Hor  shone 
out  like  pillars  of  topaz  and  garnet 
above  the  shadowy  desert  and  against 
the  deepening  sky. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  peace  to-day. 
Suddenly  an  alarm  of  "  Dytchmaan 
(enemies)  Arab!"  arose, — these  people 
always  speak  of  "Arabs,  Arabs,"  as 
if  they  themselves  were  not  the  very 
same  as  those  they  talk  so  much  of  ! — 
and  there  was  a  general  rush  to  guns 
and  pistols.  The  objects  in  question, 
however,  kept  going  to  a  greater 
distance  from  us,  and  probably  had 
decided  not  to  approach  when  we 
fired  off  our  arms  on  arriving  at  the 
place  where  we  encamped.  Feverish 
and  weary,  I  was  glad  of  a  basin  of 
soup  arid  to  get  to  bed  as  soon  as 
possible ;  now  regretting  the  loss  of 
time  and  money  on  what  appeared  a 
journey  in  which  so  little  opportunity 
of  work  occurred,  and  again  hopeful 
to  reach  Petra  the  day  after  the 
morrow. 

April  1 2th.  —  Off  by  six;  the 
wicked  camel  and  his  appointed  lug- 
gage happily  not  separating  more 
than  twice.  Grumpy  and  the  Infant- 
Samuel  had  a  formal  reconciliation 
before  starting  ;  as  Abdel  said,  "  He 
was  make  him  all  squar  from  the 
Arab  in  his  quarrel  of  the  bad," — very 
queer  people  are  these  ! 

In  many  parts  of  the  morning's  pro- 
gress, which  led  us  directly  southward 
up  the  Wady  Arabeh,  the  views  were 
delightful :  Mount  Hor  and  the  range 
of  Edom  all  ashy-powdery-pigeony 
purple,  and  the  foreground  of  sand  in 
shade  (the  sun  not  having  as  yet  risen 
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above  the  eastern  heights)  covered 
with  numberless  fluffy  tufts  of  gray- 
green  tarfa.  But  I  found  by-and-by 
that  we  were  not  to  ascend  to  Petra 
by  what  seemed  the  legitimate  or 
northern  approach,  but  were  to  wind 
around  and  up  the  mountain  to  the 
southward  ;  and  thus  four  long  hours 
of  very  gradual  ascent  only  brought 
us  to  a  turn  in  the  wady  towards 
the  east,  where,  turning  away  from 
the  low  hills  which  spurlike  strike 
into  the  plain,  we  left  the  great  Wady 
Arabeh,  and  at  ten-thirty  struck  into 
what  I  suppose  is  Wady-el-Abiad, — at 
least,  it  is  white  enough  to  merit  that 
title.  This  winding  pass  reminded 
me  of  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Thebes,  so  chalky-white,  so 
narrow,  and  so  hot.  Turn  after  turn 
brought  no  relief  or  change  to  the 
huge  walls  of  brilliant  white  and 
yellow  rock,  enclosing  me  as  I  toiled 
upwards  on  the  see-saw  camel  over 
a  floor  of  the  same  hue,  and  reflecting 
a  heat  that,  had  one  been  a  large 
egg,  would  have  caused  spontaneous 
hatching.  About  one  p.m.  we  arrived 
at  a  hollow  tufted  wady  below  the 
great  rocks  of  Mount  Hor,  which  in 
strange  wild  craggy  forms  towered 
against  the  sky.  Hereabouts  water 
was  reputed  to  be,  though  after  a  long 
search  in  all  probable  places  none  was 
found.  To  go  quite  up  the  mountain 
and  into  Wady  Mousa  was  decreed 
by  Abdel  and  the  old  Sheikh  to  be 
too  far  for  -the  day's  work ;  but  there 
was  no  medium.  The  night's  halt 
must  be  either  there  or  here  :  so  it 
was  arranged  that  we  should  wait  till 
Feragh  and  Abou  Gedagh  returned 
from  a  more  remote  spot  to  which 
they  were  sent  in  the  last  hope  of 
finding  water ;  and  that  if  their 
endeavours  were  fruitless,  we  must 
needs  go  on  to  Petra.  It  was  rather 
anxious  waiting  till  four  o'clock,  when 
the  voice  of  my  unamiable  camel- 
keeper  was  heard  for  the  first  and  only 


time  with  any  pleasure,  and  a  long,  long 
way  down  the  mountain,  the  speck 
of  a  camel  was  descried  gradually 
coming  nearer.  Gladly  we  hailed  his 
long  neck  as  he  stepped  up  the  rocks 
with  a  large  skinful  of  the  desired 
element ;  and  though,  not  unlike  gruel 
or  barley-water  in  appearance,  it  was 
most  welcome,  and  contained  no  leeches. 
We  were  here  then  for  the  night  •  the 
immense  flat  desert  unrolled  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  westward,  pale 
lilac  fading  into  the  sky,  and  hard  it 
would  be  to  say  if  it  were  sea  or  earth, 
if  one  did  not  know  its  nature.  To- 
wards sunset  there  arose  a  thick 
scirocco-like  vapour  which  blotted  out 
all  the  lower  world,  and  the  Arabs 
said  it  rained  at  Hebron  and  Jerusalem, 
though  with  us,  at  the  wild  base  of 
Mount  Hor,  all  was  bright  and  clear 
with  a  starry  sky  above  and  the  dead 
.stillness  of  solemn  night  around. 

April  13th. — Clear  pale  sky  before 
sunrise,  with  long  rosy  clouds  floating 
pennon-like  round  the  harsh  jagged 
outline  of  Hor.  A  particularly  early 
start  was  ordered,  that  the  mountain 
might  be  ascended  before  the  hotter 
part  of  the  day  ;  but  this  precaution- 
ary measure  was,  to  say  the  least, 
modified  by  the  wicked  camel's  twist- 
ing himself  viciously  against  the  first 
rocks  he  encountered,  and  shooting 
all  the  luggage  into  a  deep  hole 
below.  "  I  am  quite  sick  of  camels," 
says  the  traveller  in  the  East.  So 
I  walked  onwards  and  upwards  for 
four  hours,  glad  to  be  away  from  the 
wearisome  janglings  and  yells  of  my 
unpleasant  suite,  and  longing  with 
increasing  impatience  for  the  first 
glimpse  of  Petra's  wonders.  Every 
step  opened  out  fresh  interest  and 
beauty  in  the  wild  scenery  ;  immense 
chasms  and  vast  views  over  strange 
boundless  desert  unfolded  themselves 
at  each  turn  of  the  winding  path  up 
the  steep  mountain  ;  and  at  one  spot 
the  intensity  of  giant-crag  solitude, 
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deepest  rifts  and  high  pinnacles  of 
naked  rock,  was  more  wondrous  than 
anything  I  have  ever  seen  except  the 
sublimity  of  Gebel  Musa  and  Sinai. 
About  nine  we  reached  the  highest 
part  of  the  mountain  ascent,  and 
passing  the  ridge  immediately  below 
the  rocks  of  Gebel  Haroun  (Aaron's 
mountain),  now  upon  our  left,  entered 
the  first  or  upper  part  of  Wady 
Mousa  on  its  western  side.  But 
it  was  nearly  another  hour  before, 
still  descending  by  winding  tracks, 
we  reached  the  first  cavern  tombs 
and  the  first  coloured  rocks.  The 
slow  advance  chills  with  a  feeling 
of  strange  solitude  the  intruder  into 
the  loneliness  of  this  bygone  world, 
where  on  every  side  are  tokens  of 
older  greatness,  and  where  between 
then  and  now  is  no  link.  As  the 
path  wandered  among  huge  crags 
and  over  broad  slabs  of  rock,  ever 
becoming  more  striped  and  glowing 
in  colour,  I  was  more  and  more  ex- 
cited with  curiosity  and  expectation. 
And  after  passing  the  solitary  column 
which  stands  sentinel-like  over  the 
heaps  of  ruin  around,  and  reaching 
the  open  space  whence  the  whole 
area  of  the  old  city  and  the  vast 
eastern  cliff  are  fully  seen,  I  own 
to  having  been  more  delighted  and 
astonished  than  I  had  ever  been 
by  any  spectacle.  Not  that  at  the 
first  glance  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence of  this  enchanted  valley  can  be 
appreciated  :  this  its  surprising  bril- 
liancy and  variety  of  colour,  and  its 
incredible  amount  of  detail,  forbid. 
But  after  a  while,  when  the  eyes  have 
taken  in  the  undulating  slopes  terraced 
and  cut  and  covered  with  immense 
foundations  and  innumerable  stones, 
ruined  temples,  broken  pillars  and 
capitals,  and  the  lengthened  masses  of 
masonry  on  each  side  of  the  river 
that  runs  from  east  to  west  through 
the  whole  wady,  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water, — and  when  the 


sight  has  rested  on  the  towering 
western  cliffs  below  Mount  Hor, 
crowded  with  perforated  tombs,  and 
on  the  astonishing  array  of  wonders 
carved  in  the  opposite  face  of  the 
great  eastern  cliff, — then  the  impres- 
sion that  both  pen  and  pencil  in 
travellers'  hands  have  fallen  infinitely 
short  of  a  true  portrait  of  Petra 
deepens  into  certainty.  Nor  is  this 
the  fault  of  either  artist  or  author. 
The  attraction  arising  from  the  singu- 
lar mixture  of  architectural  labour 
with  the  wildest  extravagances  of 
nature, — the  excessive  and  almost 
terrible  feeling  of  loneliness  in  the 
very  midst  of  scenes  so  plainly  telling 
of  a  past  glory  and  a  race  of  days 
long  gone, — the  vivid  contrast  of  the 
countless  fragments  of  ruin,  basement, 
foundation,  wall,  and  scattered  stone, 
with  the  bright  green  of  the  vegeta- 
tion, arid  the  rainbow  hues  of  rock 
and  cliff, — the  dark  openings  of  the 
hollow  tombs  on  every  side, — the 
white  river  bed  and  its  clear  stream, 
edged  with  superb  scarlet-tufted 
blossom  of  oleander  alternating  with 
groups  of  white-flowered  bloom, — all 
these  combine  to  form  a  magical  con- 
densation of  beauty  and  wonder  which 
the  ablest  pen  or  pencil  has  no  chance 
of  conveying  to  the  eye  or  mind. 
Even  if  all  the  myriad  details  of 
loveliness  in  colour,  and  all  the  visible 
witchery  of  wild  nature  and  human  toil 
could  be  rendered  exactly,  who  could 
reproduce  the  dead  silence  and  strange 
feeling  of  solitude  which  are  among 
the  chief  characteristics  of  this  en- 
chanted region  1  What  art  could 
give  the  star-bright  flitting  of  the  wild 
dove  and  rock-partridge  through  the 
oleander-gloom,  or  the  sound  of  the 
clear  river  rushing  among  the  ruins 
of  the  fallen  cityl  Petra  must  re- 
main a  wonder  which  can  only  be 
understood  by  visiting  the  place  itself, 
and  memory  is  the  only  mirror  in 
which  its  whole  resemblance  can 
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faithfully  live.  I  felt,  "  I  have  found 
a  new  world — but  my  art  is  helpless 
to  recall  it  to  others,  or  to  represent 
it  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it." 
Yet,  as  the  enthusiastic  foreigner 
said  to  the  angry  huntsman  who  asked 
if  he  meant  to  catch  the  fox, — I  will 
try. 

Two   small   boys  tending  some  ten 
or  twelve  goats  had  been  descried  far 
on  in  the  valley  as  we  came  down  into 
it ;    but    these     brown-striped-vested 
youths  did  not  await  our  arrival,  and 
were  no  more  seen.      My  tents  were 
pitched    low    down    on     one    of     the 
terraces  near   the   river,    about    half- 
way between  the  east  and  west  cliffs. 
Taking  with  me  Giorgio  and  the  black 
Feragh   (that    jewel  among  swine)    I 
wandered    on    eastward   through    the 
valley,     of     which    the     spaciousness 
seemed  to  me  more  impressive  at  each 
step,  and  the  mighty  accumulation  of 
ruin  more  extraordinary.     "Wonderful 
is  the   effect  of  the   east  cliff  as  we 
approach  it  with  its  colours  and  carved 
architecture,    the   tint    of    the    stone 
being  brilliant   and    gay  beyond    my 
anticipation.  "Oh  master,"  said  Giorgio 
(who  is  prone  to  culinary  similes),  "  we 
have  come   into  a  world  where  every- 
thing is  made  of  chocolate,  ham,  curry 
powder,  and  salmon  "  ;  and  the  com- 
parison was  not  far  from  an  apt  one. 
More  wonderful  yet  is  the  open  space, 
a  portion  of  it  cut  out  into  the  great 
theatre,   from   which  you  approach  to 
the  ravine   of   the  Sik.      Colour   and 
detail  are   gorgeous  and  amazing  be- 
yond    imagination.     At     length     we 
reached    the    mouth    of   the  Sik,  the 
narrowing  space  between  the  loftier 
walls  of   rock    becoming    more    over- 
grown with  oleander  and  broom,  and 
the  ravine  itself,  into  which  you  enter 
by  a  sharp  turn  on  your  right,  seem- 
ing  to   close  appallingly   above    your 
head.     Not   far  from  the  entrance  I 
turned  round  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
far-famed  Khasme  or  rock- fane  which 


is  opposite  this  end  of  the  ravine,  a 
rose-coloured    temple    cut   out  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  its  lower  part 
half  hidden   in  scarlet    blossom,    and 
the   whole   fabric  gleaming    with    in- 
tense   splendour    within    the    narrow 
cleft  of  the  dark  gorge,  from  four  to 
seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  ten 
or  twelve  broad.      I  did  not  penetrate 
further    into    the     Sik,    supposing    I 
should     have     ample     time     in     the 
several  days  I  had  arranged  to  spend 
at    Petra,    and    wishing    as    soon    as 
possible   to  obtain   a  general  view  of 
the   valley.       Retracing    my    steps    I 
sat  down  at   noon  to   draw,  and  did 
so  uninterruptedly  until  it  grew    too 
dark  to   see  the  marks  of  my  pencil 
or   the    colours    I    was    using.      First 
promising  to  call  the  anxious  Feragh 
if  I  strayed  out  of  sight  of  the  tents, 
I    worked    on     the    whole     view     of 
the  valley   looking   eastward    to    the 
great   cliff,   then    in  the   bed    of    the 
stream    among    its    flowering    shrubs, 
then   on  one   of    the   higher  terraces 
where  a  mass  of  fallen  columns  lies  in 
profuse  confusion,  not  unlike  the  ruins 
of  the  Sicilian  Selinunti,  and  gathered 
scraps    and    coloured    effects     of    the 
whole     scene     from     various    points. 
And  lastly  at  sunset  I  turned  to  draw 
the  downward  stream  running  to  the 
dark  jaws    of    the    western    cliff,    all 
awful   in   deep  shadow    which  threw 
a    ghastly    horror    over    their    tomb- 
crowded  sides,   above  which  rose  the 
jagged  summit  of  Mount  Hor  against 
the  clear  golden    sky.     As    the    sun 
went    down,    the    great    eastern    cliff 
became    one    solid    wall    of    fiery-red 
stone,     rose-coloured     piles    of    cloud 
resting   on   it  and  on  the  higher  hills 
beyond   like   a    new    poem-world    be- 
twixt earth  and  heaven.      Purple  and 
darkling      the     shadows     lengthened 
among   the  overthrown  buildings  and 
over  the  orange,   red,  and   chocolate 
rocks    of    the    foreground,    over    the 
deep   green   shrubs  and  on   the  livid 
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ashiness  of  the  white  watercourse. 
Silent  and  ghostly-terrible  rose  darker 
and  darker  the  western  cliffs  and  the 
heights  of  Aaron's  burial-place,  till  the 
dim  pale  lights  fading  away  from  the 
myriad  crags  around  left  this  strange 
tornb-world  to  death-like  quiet  and 
the  gray  gloom  of  night.  Slowly  I 
went  to  my  tent,  happy  that,  even  if  I 
could  carry  little  with  me  as  a  correct 
remembrance  of  this  wonderful  place, 
I  had  at  least  seen  the  valley  and 
ruins  of  the  rock-city  of  Edom. 

It  was  as  I  was  working  at  my  last 
drawing  by  the  river-bed  that  Abdel 
came  to  me  from  the  tent,  and  point- 
ing to  one  of  the  higher  rock-and- 
ruin  terraces,  said  mysteriously  (with 
that  disdain  for  grammatical  precision 
in  general  and  prepositions  in  particular 
which  characterised  his  utterances), 
"  He  is  seeing  1  in  the  Arab  from  his 
coming  in  the  some  ten  ? "  And  truly 
I  saw  ten  black  images  squatted  in  a 
line  immediately  above  the  tents. 

"  Who  are  they,  Abdel,  and  what 
do  they  want  ?  "  said  I. 

"  He  is  of  the  Arab,  and  is  for  ask- 
ing from  the  money." 

Alas  !  all  along  of  those  tell-tale 
little  shepherd-boys,  who  saw  our 
entrance  and  have  alarmed  their  re- 
moter friends,  I  perceive  that  the 
peace  of  this  hollow  Lotus-land  is  to 
suffer  change.  For  although  the 
council  of  ten  behave  themselves  with 
a  scrupulous  and  saluteful  politeness 
almost  affectionate,  it  is  easy  to  see 
by  their  constant  scrutiny  of  our  tents 
that  this  is  only  a  preliminary  domi- 
ciliary visit.  As  the  sun  fell  nine  of 
the  ten  departed,  leaving  one  grim 
savage,  who  sat  on  his  hams  apart. 
Abdel  tells  me  that  they  insist  on  a 
separate  gnfr,  or  tax,  beyond  what 
I  had  agreed  with  Abou  Daouk  to  pay 
to  the  Haweitat,  and  say  further  that 
the  head  Sheikh  of  the  Haweitat  being 
away  from  these  parts  they  (who  are 
fellaheen  from  Dibdiba  and  other  near 


villages  on  the  hills)  will  not  allow 
the  Haweitat  to  have  all  the  money  ; 
that  in  the  morning  fifty  or  sixty 
more  fellaheen  will  come,  and  that  we 
shall  not  go  without  paying  something. 
To  all  which  Abdel  and  the  old  Salah 
replied  that  the  gufr  is  to  be  given  to 
the  Haweitat  Sheikh,  and  that  he  will 
divide  and  dispose  as  he  thinks  proper  ; 
but  as  they  go  away  threatening  and 
murmuring,  I  begin  to  think  that 
like  many  others  I  may  have  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  the  drawings 
I  wish  for,  since,  if  surrounded  by 
these  gentry,  quiet  study  is  to  me 
impossible.  The  one  remaining  coloured 
gentleman  watches  our  movements 
after  the  catlike  manner  of  these 
people,  but  as  the  evening  draws  on 
retires  into  one  of  the  busi,  as  Giorgio 
calls  the  buchi  or  caves.  Here  he 
remains  till  satisfied  we  are  fairly 
established  for  the  night  and  have  no 
intention  of  moving,  and  then  he  also 
flits.  Abdel  comes  to  my  tent  to  say 
that  the  Haweitat  are  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  valley,  and 
that  if  before  they  come  the  fellaheen 
from  the  various  surrounding  villages 
take  advantage  of  their  delay  and 
pour  into  the  place,  he  fears  I  shall 
have  small  leisure  for  drawing.  The 
Arabs  declare  that  Giorgio  is  not  a 
cook  but  a  Howadji  in  disguise  (as  he 
is  dressed  like  a  Frank),  that  he  like- 
wise must  pay  a  gufr,  and  they  laugh 
at  what  they  call  such  a  bad  trick  to 
avoid  paying  them  lawful  tribute. 

April  \4:th. — A  little  after  midnight 
we  were  suddenly  awakened  by  a 
general  alarm  of  shouts,  and  by  the 
pleasant  harmonious  voices  of  many 
camels  and  men.  We  struck  lights  at 
once,  and  Abdel  came  to  my  tent  say- 
ing, "  He  be  coming  more  and  more 
of  the  Arab,  sir ;  he  be  quiet  in  for 
the  morning  from  the  sun  when  he  be 
rising."  Salutations  after  the  most 
correct  conventional  forms  go  on  from 
every  one  arriving,  and  by  the  increas- 
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ing  noise  the  visitors  seem  numerous. 
I  dress  and  await  further  events.  The 
advent  of  these  sons  of  the  desert, 
brought  about  by  the  information  of 
the  two  little  goatherd  imps,  is  by  no 
means  auspicious,  robbery  being  ever 
the  cause  of  these  demonstrations  to- 
wards luckless  Howadji.  Meanwhile 
they  become  tolerably  silent,  only  from 
time  to  time  calling  on  and  being 
answered  by  fresh  parties  as  they 
arrive ;  and  they  have  lighted  several 
fires,  one  close  to  my  tent,  possibly  to 
ensure  my  not  running  away. 

By  four  a.m.  I  had  packed  up 
everything  inside  my  tent,  in  case  of 
accidents,  and  step  out  on  the  grassy 
terrace.  What  a  scene  !  Groups  of 
nine  or  ten  Arabs,  in  all  upwards 
of  one  hundred  in  number,  are 
around  the  tents ;  many  are  quarrel- 
ling among  themselves  at  inter- 
vals ;  others  watch  every  movement 
of  Abdel,  and  are  already  asking  for 
sugar,  coffee,  bread,  &c.  Abdel  and 
Salah  tell  them  that  the  gufr,  or 
tribute-money,  is  to  be  divided  fairly  ; 
that  it  is  first  to  be  given  to  the 
Haweitat,  and  that  they  will  settle 
with  the  fellaheen.  The  fellaheen 
say  no  Haweitat  are  come  or  will 
come,  and  declare  loudly  that  they 
will  have  the  tax  for  visiting  their 
territory  now.  Our  party  reply — No  ; 
the  money  is  to  be  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  Haweitat  by  order  of 
Abou  Daouk  Sheikh  of  the  Jehaleen, 
and  we  can  do  nothing  till  they  arrive  : 
a  declaration  we  persist  in,  though 
an  immense  uproar  ensues.  Suddenly 
great  shouts  are  heard,  and  a  body 
of  twenty  Haweitat  really  appear, 
who  announce  that  their  Sheikh  is  on 
the  way,  and  that  no  money  is  to  be 
allotted  till  that  personage  reaches  the 
tents,  on  which  the  more  demonstra- 
tive fellaheen  protest  and  appear  in- 
clined to  attack  the  twenty  Haweitat, 
but  evidently  are  not  sufficiently 
united  to  follow  any  concerted  plan, 


for  presently  two  sets  of  them  fall 
upon  each  other,  while  the  Haweitat 
dispose  themselves  to  remain  quiet 
spectators.  I  begin  to  feel  convinced 
that  studied  drawing  in  Petra  will 
prove  most  difficult  or  impossible,  for 
unless  the  Haweitat  Sheikh  brings  a 
very  large  body  of  men  with  him,  the 
different  sets  of  these  rabble  fellaheen 
cannot  be  controlled,  and  they  as- 
suredly have  not  come  so  far  for 
nothing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
affair  is  a  trial  of  strength  or  right 
between  them  and  the  Bedaween,  and 
that  the  latter,  if  only  present  in  small 
numbers,  are  likely  to  be  the  losers.  I 
therefore  order  Giorgio  to  close  and 
watch  my  tent  while  I  try  a  visit  to 
Ed  Deir,  the  highest  temple  far  up  the 
ascent  to  Mount  Hor,  reserving  to  the 
last  my  chances  for  a  drawing  of  the 
theatre  and  the  entrance  to  the  Sik, 
on  the  ground  that  by  the  time  I  re- 
turn from  Ed  Deir  the  fortune  of  the 
day  may  perhaps  be  changed  for  the 
better  by  the  arrival  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  friendly  Arabs. 

So  under  the  paternal  care  of  black 
Feragh  and  two  of  the  Haweitat,  I  set 
out  before  sunrise  to  the  western  cliffs. 
We  crossed  the  river-bed,  and  were 
soon  involved  in  intricate  passages 
among  oleander,  tamarisk,  and  large 
blocks  of  pale  lilac,  red  and  raspberry- 
ice-coloured  stone,  up  which  the  path- 
way led,  often  by  great  flights  of  stairs 
cut  in  the  stone,  often  over  vast  smooth 
surfaces,  through  narrow  crevices, 
below  gigantic  genii-walls  and  de- 
mon-palatial darknesses.  Both  Arabs 
threaded  the  magic  staircase  with  a 
rapidity  I  could  hardly  keep  up,  brush- 
ing the  wild  fig,  thrusting  aside  the 
tamarisk,  and  startling  the  hoopoe, 
rockdove  and  partridge,  until  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  below,  the  echoes  of 
which  circled  and  reverberated  like 
thunder  among  the  precipices,  caused 
a  sudden  halt.  The  Black  and  Arabs 
listened  attentively,  supposing,  I  im- 
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agined,  that  some  disturbance  had 
commenced  among  the  gentle  villagers 
in  the  valley  ;  a  second  shot  succeeded, 
but  no  further  sound,  so  we  began  to 
ascend  again  through  the  narrow  ravine 
by  a  difficult  labyrinth  of  rockladder 
and  tangled  shrub  and  creeper  hanging 
from  the  sides  of  the  striped  gorge,  till 
we  came  out  on  to  a  wider  space,  a 
wonderful  wilderness  of  coloured  crags 
and  chasms,  and  all  kinds  of  geological 
enormities.  Here,  ever  looking  about 
me,  I  suddenly  saw  something  move 
over  a  cliff  far  above,  and  as  suddenly 
disappear.  I  called  to  Feragh,  and 
before  I  could  fix  his  eyes  in  that 
direction,  I  saw  the  same  movement 
twice  more,  a  form  bobbing  up  and 
down  quickly.  The  three  dark  gentle- 
men held  a  rapid  council  together, 
which  ended  in  the  two  Arabs  disap- 
pearing in  a  chasm,  and  presently  we 
saw  them  at  intervals  reappearing  on 
the  heights  far  above.  Shortly  after- 
wards two  reports  were  heard  with 
shouts  and  howls  in  proportion,  and  as 
I  and  the  black  climbed  upwards,  lo ! 
a  slain  roe-deer  fell  toppling  over  from 
one  of  the  tallest  precipices  at  our  feet. 
Down  came  the  two  Haweitat ;  to 
cut  off  the  animal's  head  and  double 
up  the  body  over  their  shoulders  was 
a  work  of  short  time,  and  away  and 
up  we  all  rushed  again  in  a  savage 
triumphal  scramble,  over  still  vaster 
blocks  of  stone,  now  cut  into  a  regular 
ascent  of  steps.  The  views  from  the 
heights  above  the  Meteora  monasteries 
in  Thessaly,  or  in  parts  of  Zagori  in 
Albania,  most  nearly  of  all  the  land- 
scapes I  know  resemble  this  astonish- 
ing scene,  but  they  have  not  the  sur- 
prising colours  by  which  this  is  made 
all  glorious  and  strange.  At  the 
finish  of  this  bewildering  climb  is  a 
platform  of  moderate  extent,  and  on 
one  of  its  sides  is  the  temple  or  tomb 
called  Ed  Deir, — solitary  and  striking, 
cut  in  the  solid  rock  like  the  Khasme, 
but  neither  so  beautiful  in  colour  nor  so 


attractive  in  situation,  yet  a  fit  crown 
to  the  marvels  of  the  ascent.  To 
me  it  seemed  probably  to  be  a  temple, 
not  only  from  its  position  on  the  plat- 
form at  nearly  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  with  the  cut  steps  in  the 
gorge  leading  up  to  it,  but  also  from 
the  echoes  of  sound  so  distinctly  pro- 
duced from  the  opposite  rocks,  a  pecu- 
liarity not  likely  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  any  priesthood  aware  of  the 
influence  of  natural  sounds  and  scenes 
over  the  mind.  The  whole  spot  had 
the  air  of  an  absolutely  enchanted 
region,  and  can  never  be  forgotten  by 
whoever  has  penetrated  so  far. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  here,  the 
two  Haweitat  lit  a  fire,  skinned  the 
deer,  cooked  and  ate  the  liver ;  but  I 
interrupted  their  wild  feast  by  the 
order  to  descend,  as  I  did  not  know 
how  much  longer  the  ascent  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Hor  might  occupy, 
and  thought  that  if  the  Arabs  in  the 
valley  below  should  molest  me  to  the 
point  of  preventing  much  more  study, 
I  would  rather  get  one  view  of 
the  theatre  and  the  Sik-chasm  than 
any  other,  if  only  one.  Moreover  I 
had  agreed  with  Abdel  to  be  ready 
about  ten  o'clock  to  leave  the  valley 
altogether,  if  staying  in  it  should  be- 
come increasingly  inconvenient.  On 
regaining  the  ruined  terraces  above 
the  stream  in  the  valley,  I  was  sorry 
to  find  nearly  double  the  number  of 
Arabs  I  had  left  there  gathered  round 
the  tents,  not  fewer  I  suppose  than 
two  hundred  in  all. 

Many  of  these  fellaheen  were  quar- 
relling violently  with  each  other,  and  all 
were  more  or  less  insolent  except  only 
the  Haweitat,  whose  Sheikh  or  head- 
man had  now  arrived  with  ten  others 
of  his  tribe,  he  riding  on  a  white  horse 
and  clad  in  scarlet  robes,  but  evidently 
unable  with  his  small  party  to  control 
the  numerous  and  disorderly  rabble 
around.  I  felt  that  I  must  now  decide 
on  my  plans,  and  I  was  of  opinion  that 
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no  firmness  on  my  part  (as  in  the  case 
of  Robinson)  of  refusing  to  pay  any- 
thing except  on  condition  of  being  left 
in  quiet  and  with  stipulations  as  to  a 
certain  time  for  drawing,  could  have 
availed  me  anything,  since  there  was 
here  no  one  person  to  be  relied  on  as 
exercising  authority  over  the  crowd. 
Nor,  if  the  comparatively  small  body  of 
Haweitat  were  to  leave  the  place  or 
get  worsted  by  any  united  attack  of 
the  fellaheen,  was  there  any  guarantee 


been  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter 
worthies.  I  therefore  gave  orders  that 
our  tents  should  be  struck  and  the 
camels  loaded,  greatly  vexed  at  the 
necessity  of  shortening  my  stay,  but 
glad  to  have  secured  yesterday's 
drawings,  and  hoping  that  before 
these  tasks  were  completed  I  should 
still  have  time  to  make  a  last  drawing 
at  the  theatre. 

My  Jehaleen  escort  were  not  of 
the  slightest  use,  and  did  nothing  be- 
yond begging  me  to  leave  the  valley ; 
old  Salah  alone  persisting,  in  spite  of 
increasing  threats  from  the  fellaheen, 
that  he  would  only  pay  the  gufr  to  the 
Haweitat,  and  Feragh  busying  himself 
with  staving  off  on  all  sides  the 
crowd  of  Arabs,  who  became  more  im- 
portunate and  turbulent  every  minute, 
snatching  at  any  object  within  their 
reach,  and  menacing  the  Jehaleen  with 
their  firearms. 

Meanwhile  the  patient  Suliot 
brought  me  some  coffee,  bread,  and 
eggs,  saying  with  his  usual  calmness 
that  we  had  better  eat  a  little,  for 
it  might  be  our  last  breakfast ; 
and  leaving  him  and  Abdel  to  get 
all  ready,  I  set  off  with  Feragh  and 
the  two  Haweitat  to  the  theatre. 
When  I  turned  to  look  back  from  the 
high  ground  leading  to  the  Sik,  no 
more  picturesque  scene  could  be  ima- 
gined than  that  of  the  two  tents  sur- 
rounded by  the  agitated  rabble  in 
the  midst  of  such  singular  and  beau- 


tiful landscape,  though  the  appear- 
ance of  long  lines  of  fresh  straggling 
Arabs  pressing  towards  the  encamp- 
ment by  no  means  added  to  the  plea- 
sure I  derived  from  the  prospect. 

I  had  not  long  to  devote  to  my 
drawing  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
theatre ;  yet  how  vivid  and  enduring 
are  the  memories  of  that  half  hour ! 
The  pile  of  vast  rocks  before  me  was 
dark  purple  and  awful  in  the  shadows 
of  the  morning,  and  the  perpendicular 
walls  of  the  wild  rent  of  the  Sik  were 
indescribably  grand,  closed  almost  at 
their  roots,  but  reflecting  bright  sky 
and  white  clouds  in  the  stream  which 
burst  through  them  amid  thickets  of 
oleander  and  broom  and  rushed  on- 
ward below  the  semicircle  of  the 
ancient  theatre  cut  in  the  living  rock 
below  me.  After  I  had  made  my 
sketch,  I  still  felt  a  longing  to  see  the 
Khasme  once  more ;  and  though 
through  the  gorge  of  the  Sik  the  ill- 
omened  Arabs  still  continued  to  come 
in  small  parties,  I  again  stood  before 
the  wonderful  temple.  Both  Feragh 
and  the  two  Haweitat,  however,  posi- 
tively withheld  me  from  entering  the 
Sik,  saying  that  many  of  the  Dibdiba 
Arabs  were  still  on  their  way  down- 
wards. So  I  contented  myself  with 
entering  the  chamber  of  the  Khasme, 
and  wrote  my  name  on  its  wall  (the 
only  place  in  which  I  can  remember 
ever  to  have  done  so),  feeling  that  if  I 
should  come  by  the  worst  in  the  im- 
pending affray,  I  might  be  thus  far 
traced  out  of  the  land  of  the  living. 
For  a  fray  there  was  to  be  : — great 
shouts  had  been  heard  for  the  last  few 
minutes,  and  the  Black  became  very 
anxious  to  get  back  to  the  eastern 
cliff,  where  he  said  the  money  was  to 
be  divided,  and  we  should  find  the 
camels  ready.  As  I  returned  down 
the  stream,  not  unforeboding  of  mis- 
chief, loud  and  louder  cries  as  from  a 
great  crowd  echoed  among  the  vast 
enchanted  rock-world.  I  ascended  the 
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steep  path  leading  to  the  tents,  and 
saw  thence  our  Jehaleen  Sheikh's 
camel  near  the  largest  cave  at  the 
north  end  of  the  east  cliff;  the  cave 
seemed  full  of  Arabs,  and  at  least  a 
hundred  were  round  its  mouth.  Others 
were  running  to  the  same  point,  and 
as  I  came  in  sight  of  the  encampment 
terrace,  I  saw  that  Abdel  and  Giorgio 
were  coming  towards  me  with  the 
camels,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  the 
savages  vociferating  and  mobbing  them 
in  their  slow  progress.  A  camel,  be 
the  exigency  what  it  may,  never  alters 
its  pace ;  if  anything,  the  wicked 
camel  on  this  occasion  walked  rather 
less  quickly  than  usual,  now  and  then 
looking  round  with  an  ineffable  camel- 
grin,  which  said  as  plain  as  words, 
"  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  me  to 
move  on."  There  are  some  narrow 
steps  in  the  rocks  which  I  wished  to 
pass,  but  could  not  before  the  un- 
lovely community  were  upon  me  ;  so 
I  was  compelled  to  stand  still  while 
they  rushed  by  me  singly  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
thereabouts,  on  their  way  to  their 
brethren  at  the  cave's  mouth.  They 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement, 
and  many  yelled  and  threatened  as 
they  ran  ;  a  few  pushed  me  or  pulled 
my  clothes,  and  one  struck  me  in  the 
face  with  one  of  my  own  hens,  adding 
insult  to  injury.  The  last  had  gone 
on,  when  Abdel  and  Giorgio  came  up, 
and  with  them  and  the  camels  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  entrance  of  the  cave, 
where,  said  Abdel,  "  Salah  is  in  the 
pay  of  the  money  from  the  Arab  of 
the  Jehaleen  to  the  Haweitat,  and 
they  all  fight  for  about  it  with  another 
to  the  other." 

Not  only  in  the  cave  or  tomb  and 
around  its  mouth  was  the  assembly 
clustered,  but  on  the  paths  leading 
out  of  the  valley  northward,  inti- 
mating very  meaningly  that  we  were 
not  as  yet  to  depart.  From  time  to 
time  violent  outcries  burst  from  the 


cave,  and  the  mob  without  appeared 
to  get  more  and  more  excited.  Every 
minute  gave  plainer  proof  that  the 
horde  of  savages  was  quite  disunited 
and  uncontrolled  by  any  authority. 
More  cries  from  within,  and  forth 
rushed  twenty  or  thirty  to  the  camels, 
which  they  dragged  away  from  the 
helpless  Jehaleen,  when  in  another 
moment  a  larger  number  fell  on  the 
first  party,  and  were  for  the  time 
masters.  The  confusion  of  the  scene 
and  the  fury  of  the  Arabs  increased 
with  every  moment,  and  I  expected 
instantly  to  see  a  wholesale  dis- 
mantling of  the  imperturbable  and 
lofty  Hubblebubble  and  the  wicked 
camel,  whose  groans  and  shrieks  of 
indignation  at  being  pulled  this  way 
and  that  resounded  through  the  valley. 
All  the  while,  too,  parties  of  the  most 
villainous-looking  fellaheen  pressed 
closer  on  us,  and  began  to  insult  and 
annoy  us  by  twitching  and  jostling. 
So  dense  was  the  crowd,  and  so  im- 
possible any  movement  of  escape,  that 
there  was  literally  but  one  course  left 
us,  that  of  appearing  as  far  as  possible 
indifferent  to  the  violence  one  could 
not  resist.  For,  as  Abdel  afterwards 
said,  "  When  it  was  one  or  two  fire- 
temper  younger  in  the  striking  or  the 
shooting,  so  he  all  sudden  dead." 

Presently  a  more  supreme  uproar 
arose  at  the  cave's  mouth,  and  Abdel 
said  that  the  money  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  pre-arranged  ordinary 
gufr  was  awarded  respectively  by  the 
Red  Sheikh,  but  that  the  many-tribed 
crowds  rejected  the  division ;  and  im- 
mediately a  large  body  of  these  odious 
Ishmaelites  rushed  out  in  a  frenzy  of 
fury  with  deafening  cries,  and  hustled 
and  dragged  us  from  where  we  were 
waiting  by  the  camels  to  the  entrance 
of  the  cave.  Even  among  these 
ruffians  there  seemed  a  divided  mind, 
for  while  some  pushed  us  on  others 
endeavoured  to  hold  us  back,  and 
with  increasing  menaces  and  ill-usage 
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seemed  anxious  to  proceed  at  once  to 
a  division  of  the  spoil  ;  a  consumma- 
tion only  prevented  by  their  want  of 
union,  each  lot  of  thieves  being  fearful 
of  the  interference  of  all  the  others. 
The  expression  of  intense  rage  in  their 
disgusting  faces  as  they  put  them 
close  to  mine,  shrieking  and  howling 
out,  "  JTdt  !  hat  ! — give  us  dollars  !  " 
would  have  been  a  study  for  a  painter 
had  the  circumstances  permitted  :  and 
it  was  not  easy  to  keep  up  the  passive 
air  so  needful  at  a  time  when  each 
moment  was  adding  to  our  cause  of 
irritation.  The  tranquil  and  dignified 
dodge  was  however  beneficial  to  our 
interests  ;  for  when  one  of  the  younger 
brutes  seized  my  beard,  he  was  severely 
rebuked  by  an  elder  for  this  peculiar  de- 
velopment of  impropriety,  though  there 
was  no  abatement  of  ear-nipping  and 
arm-pinching,  and  the  Suliot  had  a 
hard  task  to  follow  my  orders  and  be 
quiet.  Another  and  a  greater  clamour 
now  rose  again  from  the  great  cave, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  savages  joined 
in  the  tumult  outside.  A  party  still 
more  violent  than  the  last  succeeded 
in  appropriating  us  ;  and  these,  hold- 
ing my  arms  and  unbuttoning  all  my 
clothing,  extracted  in  a  twinkling 
everything  from  all  my  many  pockets, 
from  dollars  and  penknives  to  hand- 
kerchiefs and  hard-boiled  eggs ;  ex- 
cepting only  my  pistols  and  watch. 
Whether  they  left  me  these  as  calcu- 
lated to  carry  dissension  among  them- 
selves from  their  being  unable  to 
divide  them,  whether  from  knowing 
that  no  one  among  them  could  conceal 
an  object  of  such  value,  or  because  they 
were  aware  that  the  fire-arms  would 
be  useless  to  them  without  percussion- 
caps,  or  from  thinking  the  watch  an 
infernal  machine,  I  cannot  tell. 

During  this  scramble,  in  which  the 
Suliot  underwent  a  similar  ordeal,  the 
hubbub  and  yells  were  incessant,  but 
the  great  weight  of  their  anger  fell 
upon  the  unlucky  Abdel.  "We  will 


kill  your  two  Howadji,  and  not  be 
cheated  out  of  our  money,"  cried  one. 
"I,"  bellowed  a  second,  "am  the  man 
who  killed  the  dragoman  two  years 
ago — so  you  had  better  give  us  all 
you  have ; "  and  in  less  time  than  I 
can  write  it,  they  had  pinioned  him 
(fo»,  though  a  powerful  man,  more 
than  twenty  were  attacking  him), 
had  torn  off  his  turban  and  thrown 
him  on  the  ground,  when,  amidst  the 
horrid  uproar,  I  determined  to  make 
a  last  effort  to  prevent  bloodshed  if 
possible.  The  first  pistol-shot  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  our  instant 
sacrifice,  which  I  believed  was  probable 
enough,  because  the  quarrelling  among 
the  wretches  themselves  was  becoming 
so  frantic,  and  the  whole  scene  one 
of  such  uncontrollable  lawlessness.  I 
forced  my  way  into  the  cave,  by  the 
very  door  of  which  all  this  was  hap- 
pening, threw  myself  on  the  Bed 
Sheikh,  who  was  re-dividing  some  of 
the  money  in  the  vain  hope  of  ap- 
peasing the  mob,  and  uniting  to  my 
small  amount  of  Arabic  a  much  larger 
persuasion  by  my  hands,  I  pulled  him 
up  from  his  seat  and  to  the  door  of 
the  tomb,  where  Abdel  was  still 
struggling  with  his  assailants.  To 
these  the  Sheikh  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  blows  and  immense 
abuse,  saying  at  the  same  time  to  us  : 
"  You  must  pay  twenty  dollars  at 
once  to  these  men  of  Dibdiba  or  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you ;  after  that  I 
will  help  you  on  if  I  can."  Farther 
discussion  would  have  been  useless,  so 
I  ordered  Abdel  to  pay  the  money, 
and  immediately  that  particular  body 
of  aggressors  wheeled  off  and  left 
the  field,  howling  and  jumping  like 
demoniacs. 

The  Red  Haweitat  Sheikh, — who, 
to  do  him  justice,  had  not  seemed 
aware  of  the  lengths  to  which  the 
fellaheen  were  proceeding  outside  the 
cave — now  mounted  his  horse,  and 
with  several  of  his  followers  urged  on 
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the  camels  beyond  the  last  of  the 
caves,  and  towards  the  path  leading 
upwards  and  northwards  out  of  the 
valley  of  P.etra.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, allowed  to  assist  us  in  escaping 
without  fresh  bodies  of  fellaheen 
making  efforts  to  pi-event  him,  some 
of  them  rushing  on  him  and  trying  to 
drag  him  off  his  horse ;  nor  until  he 
had  struck  one  down  with  his  spear 
and  others  had  been  more  or  less 
seriously  knocked  about,  was  he  able 
to  follow  us.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  turned  out  of  Wady  Mousa ; 
the  Red  Sheikh,  who  was  evidently 
still  anxious  at  the  anger  and  num- 
bers of  the  rabble,  left  us  to  return  to 
the  cave,  saying  he  must  needs  go 
back  to  prevent  further  mischief.  The 
Jehaleen  escort  silently  crept  after 
their  camels,  shorn,  alas  !  of  all  smaller 
ornaments,  pipes,  sacks,  and,  worst  of 
all,  of  the  whole  remains  of  the 
poultry  except  two ;  and  the  Desert- 
Ships  themselves  began  to  step  forth 
with  their  usual  measured  gait,  the 
wicked  camel  persevering  now  and 
then  in  stopping  to  look  round  with  a 
ridiculously  plaintive  expression  of 
vexation  at  leaving  the  green  valley 
and  the  pure  water. 

But  hardly  were  we  out  of  sight  of 
the  cliffs,  steadily  going  up  the  track 
north-west  towards  Wady  Nemula, 
when  lo  !  new  shouts  were  heard,  and 
more  than  thirty  guns  bristled  and 
sparkled  up  the  hillside.  Headed  by 
five  of  the  most  outrageous,  and  call- 
ing on  us  to  stop  or  they  would  fire, 
on  they  came  and  surrounded  us  with 
their  former  violence,  declaring  that 
they  had  had  no  share  of  money  from 
the  Haweitat,  and  would  by  hook  or 
crook  have  it  from  us.  Resistance 
was  absolutely  useless  now  as  before, 
and  the  only  policy  was  to  save  the 
luggage  by  giving  up  more  money ; 
after  a  long  parley,  seven  dollars  sent 
off  the  savages  and  left  us  free  once 
more.  Again  we  moved  on,  but  as  we 


proceeded  upwards  we  saw  that  the 
Arabs  who  left  us  encountered  a 
smaller  party  below,  and  that  a  row 
ensued  between  them  ;  the  end  of  the 
struggle  being  that  the  path  again 
bristled  with  arms,  and  a  fresh  knot 
of  twenty  brought  us  to  a  halt  once 
more  in  another  ten  minutes.  Four 
dollars  sent  back  these  horseleeches, 
and  again  we  proceeded,  again  to  be 
brought  up  by  ten  of  the  vermin, 
more  enraged  than  any  on  account  of 
their  longer  run,  who  did  not  quit  us 
till  the  last  two  dollars  we  had  were 
disbursed  to  ensure  our  liberty.  Had 
the  Jehaleen  had  any  desire  of  slaying 
their  Ishmaelite  brethren,  we  might 
have  been  a  match  for  this  last  set, 
but  the  sound  of  gunshots  would  have 
attracted  the  main  mob  below,  and 
we  were  still  in  the  heart  of  the 
Fellah  villages.  Three  more  of  the 
thieves  came  up  with  us  in  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  was  Abdel's 
policy  to  get  them  to  accompany  us  as 
far  as  possible,  until  a  few  reluctantly- 
extorted  coppers  convinced  them  that 
nothing  else  was  to  be  got.  And 
thus  we  passed  the  last  hill,  looking 
back  into  Wady  Mousa  ;  a  memorable 
spot  to  me  for  more  than  its  wonders 
and  beauties,  as  I  believe  that  at  one 
time  it  was  extremely  probable  that 
our  lives  would  have  been  taken,  not 
from  any  premeditated  design  or  love 
of  blood,  but  in  the  blind  rage  of  so 
many  furious  savages.  All  along  it 
appeared  to  me  that  each  odious  pack 
of  robbers  declined  to  take  on  itself 
the  responsibility  of  unloading  and 
seizing  all  the  goods,  because  that 
action  would  have  been  the  signal  for 
an  instant  general  scramble  in  which 
they  might  have  been  beaten  off  by 
stronger  ill-doers.  It  was  the  intent 
of  each  one  to  get  what  he  could  with 
the  least  show  of  offence  to  the  rest. 

The  camels  themselves  could  not 
perhaps  have  been  appropriated  with- 
out the  theft  provoking  a  war  with 
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the  whole  Jehaleen  tribe.  It  was 
between  ten  and  eleven  when  we 
really  began  to  make  some  progress 
towards  the  pass  of  Nemula;  but  even 
yet  the  chances  of  pursuit  seemed  by 
no  means  over,  and  a  single  strong  and 
united  set  of  thieves  might  proceed  to  a 
far  more  summary  process  of  highway 
robbery  than  had  been  ventured  on 
by  the  divided  factions  below.  As 
we  slowly  wound  up  the  rising  ground 
towards  the  pass  by  which  we  were  to 
descend  to  the  desert,  a  rabid  old 
man  came  out  of  his  field  storming 
and  yelling  after  us — "  Why  were  we 
there  ?  what  business  had  Abou 
Daouk's  men  or  camels  on  their 
ground  1  why  had  not  everything  been 
taken  from  us  1  Ildt !  hut  !  hdt  ! 
bakshce.xft,  instantly,  or  on  his  horse 
he  would  alarm  the  two  villages  close 
above,  and  we  should  be  pursued  and 
caught  in  the  pass  !  "  So  we  left  old 
Salah  to  diplomatise,  and  went  on  by 
a  wild  upper  gorge  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  held  out  temptations 
to  a  sketcher  to  linger, — a  wondrous 
wady  with  great  detached,  Meteora- 
like  cliffs  and  rocks,  full  of  eyes  and 
holes  like  enormous  petrified  Gruyere 
cheeses,  and  further  on  breaking  into 
wider  and  more  closely-wooded  depths 
equal  in  beauty  to  many  a  well-re- 
membered scene  in  Greece.  But  to 
stay  or  to  draw  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
continue  the  Hegira  till  we  could 
encamp  in  the  open  plain  beyond  the 
marauders'  reach. 

On  arriving  at  the  head  of  the  pass 
the  vast    silent  desert   shone  bound- 


less to  the  western  horizon,  and  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  the  great 
pale  expanse  was  not  water,  but 
sand.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  we  accomplished  the  descent, 
which  is  very  crabbed  and  crooked 
and  difficult,  not  over  a  slippery  bare 
•surface  of  rock  like  that  of  the  Nukb-es- 
Sufaa,  but  tortuous  and  twisted  and 
steep  and  rock-walled,  affording  misery 
to  camel  and  discomfort  to  man. 
Lower  down  the  rocks  are  dark  and 
greenish  in  colour,  here  and  there 
reminding  one  of  the  passes  near 
Antrodoco  in  the  Abruzzi.  Once  only 
there  was  a  cry  of  "  Arabs  !  "  (as  if 
the  whole  party  except  myself  and 
the  Suliot  were  not  of  that  charming 
race  !)  but  the  people  we  met  were  few 
and  friendly  wood-gatherers ;  and  so 
we  went  down,  down,  down  to  the 
plain,  and  on  and  on  till  the  pro- 
montories and  capes  of  hill  grew 
lower  and  lower,  and  by  sunset  we 
were  fairly  out  on  the  broad  ocean- 
desert.  For  more  than  two  hours 
longer  we  continued  to  press  on,  and 
at  length,  quitting  the  track  to 
Hebron,  pitched  the  tents  behind 
some  sandy  bluffs,  according  to  Salah 
about  two  hours  from  the  Ain 
Muweribeh.  Here  we  were  glad  to 
rest,  after  a  day  of  no  light  fatigue  ; 
but  even  here,  supposing  some  of  the 
livelier  fellaheen  might  pursue  us,  we 
remained  on  our  guard  all  night,  and 
only  sleeping  winkily  prepared  to 
start  again  long  before  dawn.  But 
there  was  no  pursuit  nor  alarm  ; 
these  vermin  rarely  leave  their 
dens. 
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AN  article  in  this  Magazine  for 
April  last  on  Unfinished  Books  sug- 
gested the  present  paper  by  a  very 
natural  association.  That  article 
treated  of  works  begun  and  carried 
to  some  degree  of  completion, 
but  afterwards  abandoned ;  this  is 
concerned  with  conceptions  which 
have  floated  into  the  brain  and  out 
again,  leaving,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  no  permanent  memorial  to  mark 
their  stay.  It  is  an  alluring  province, 
this  fairy-land  of  books  unwritten.  It 
holds  the  vain  hopes  of  many  an 
ambitious  dreamer  whose  Helicon 
flowed  faster  than  his  pen ;  it  contains 
the  aimless  regrets  of  equally  aimless 
lives,  and  the  unexplored  possibilities 
of  many  a  busy  one.  Its  record  is 
one  of  eager  planning  and  fugitive 
dreams,  of  moments  of  inspiration  and 
lack  of  opportunity  ;  its  motto,  Art  is 
lony,  but  time  is  fleeting. 

Of  most  of  these  unwritten  books 
we  have  no  trace  or  record.  The 
"  inspiration  and  the  poet's  dream  " 
come  frequently  when  there  is  no  note- 
book available.  In  solitary  walks  or 
silent  nights  fragments  of  many  an 
old  romance  and  many  a  new  one  lie 
floating  before  the  mental  eye  and 
fade  without  leaving  any  impression 
on  the  retina.  But  some  writers  are 
more  methodical  than  others,  and  now 
and  then  these  casual  conceptions  are 
jotted  down  to  furnish  material  for 
the  literary  Autolycus  of  future  times. 
The  note-books  of  Hawthorne,  for 
example,  contain  numerous  instances 
of  these  memoranda.  As  PERICLES 
AND  ASPASIA  has  been  called  the  rich- 
est mine  of  unused  quotations  in  the 
language,  so  are  Hawthorne's  note- 


books the  largest  collection  of  un- 
written stories.  The  suggestions  are 
not  all  striking  or  original,  but  some 
of  them  are  worth  quoting.  This  is 
one,  taken  almost  at  random  :  "  Two 
lovers  to  plan  the  building  of  a 
pleasure-house  on  a  certain  spot  of 
ground,  but  various  seeming  accidents 
prevent  it.  Once  they  find  a  group 
of  miserable  children  there  ;  once  it 
is  the  scene  where  crime  is  plotted ; 
at  last  the  dead  body  of  one  of  the 
lovers  or  of  a  dear  friend  is  found 
near ;  and  instead  of  a  pleasure-house 
they  build  a  marble  tomb."  Again, 
in  less  sombre  mood ;  "  Follow  out 
the  phantasy  of  a  man  taking  his  life 
by  instalments  instead  of  at  one  pay- 
ment,— say  ten  years  of  life  alter- 
nately with  ten  years  of  suspended 
animation."  Sometimes  the  hint  is 
for  a  picture,  sometimes  for  a  child- 
ren's tale,  once  for  a  tri-weekly  paper 
to  be  called  THE  TERTIAN  AGUE,  but 
generally  for  a  sketch  or  a  short  story. 
Why  does  not  some  one  of  our  new 
historical  novelists  complete  the  idea 
by  which  questions  as  to  unsettled 
points  of  history  were  to  be  asked  of 
a  mesmerised  person  1  We  offer  them 
the  suggestion  freely,  together  with 
that  other  one  of  a  person  who  dis- 
covers the  secret  of  making  an  old 
mirror  yield  up  again  all  the  images 
that  have  been  reflected  on  its  surface. 
Indeed,  Hawthorne's  note-books  may 
be  generally  recommended  to  the 
perusal  of  those  writers  who  are  de- 
ficient in  invention  rather  than  in 
elaboration,  and  who  are  not  too  proud 
to  borrow  what  others  have  no  further 
need  for. 

In  that   part   of    THE   CASTLE   OF 
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INDOLENCE  in  which  Thomson  de- 
scribes in  figurative  language  his 
poetical  associates  he  tells  us  : 

Of  all  the  gentle  tenants  of  the  place, 

There  was  a  man  of  special  grave  remark  ; 

A  certain  tender  gloom  o'erspread  his 
face, 

Pensive,  not  sad  ;  in  thought  involved,' 
not  dark  ; 

As  sweet  this  man  could  sing  as  morning 
lark, 

And  teach  the  noblest  morals  of  the 
heart  : 

But  these  his  talents  were  yburied  stark  ; 

Of  the  fine  stores  he  nothing  would  im- 
part, 

Which   or  boon   nature  gave,   or  nature- 
painting  art. 

To  noontide  shades  incontinent  he  ran, 

Where  purls  the  brook  with  sleep-invit- 
ing sound  ; 

Or  when  Dan  Sol  to  slope  his  wheels 
began 

Amid  the  broom  he  bask'd  him  on  the 
ground, 

Where  the  wild  thyme  and  camomile 
are  found  : 

There  would  he  linger,  till  the  latest  ray 

Of  light  sat  trembling  on  the  welkin's 
bound  ; 

Then  homeward  through   the   twilight 

shadows  stray, 

Sauntering  and  slow.     So  had  he  passed 
many  a  day. 

Yet  not  in  thoughtless  slumber  were 
they  passed  : 

For  oft  the  heavenly  fire,  that  lay  con- 
cealed 

Beneath  the  sleeping  embers,  mounted 
fast, 

And  all  its  native  light  anew  revealed  : 

Oft  as  he  traversed  the  cerulean  field, 

And  marked  the  clouds  that  drove  before 
the  wind, 

Ten  thousand  glorious  systems  would  he 
build, 

Ten  thousand  great  ideas  filled  his  mind  ; 
But  with  the  clouds  they  fled,  and  left  no 
trace  behind. 

It  is  pleasant  to  suppose  that  when 
Thomson  wrote  these  stanzas  he  was 
thinking  of  his  unfortunate  friend 
William  Collins,  to  whom  the  last 
three  lines  refer  with  peculiar  pro- 
.priety.  He  was  essentially  a  man 


of  unfulfilled  ideas,  passing  his  life  in 
forming  resolutions  which  he  had  not 
sufficient  mental  fixity  or  moral  force 
to  carry  out.  "  He  now,  about  1744," 
writes  Johnson,  "came  to  London  a 
literary  adventurer  with  many  projects 
in  his  head  and  very  little  money  in 
his  pocket.  He  designed  many  works, 
but  his  great  fault  was  irresolution ; 
or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate  ne- 
cessity broke  his  scheme,  and  suffered 
him  to  pursue  no  settled  purpose." 
He  proposed  to  make  use  of  his  ex- 
tensive acquirements  in  a  HISTORY  OF 
THE  REVIVAL  OF  LEARNING  for  which 
he  had  made  many  preparatory  studies. 
In  this  work  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
print  Proposals  (after  the  manner  of 
the  time)  and  to  take  the  first  sub- 
scriptions from  his  friends  (after  the 
same  manner).  Gilbert  White,  in  a 
letter  to  THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE 
in  1781,  refers  to  this  project  as  a 
HISTORY  OF  THE  DARKER  AGES,  so  it  is 
possible  that  not  even  its  title  was 
definitely  fixed.  Johnson,  who  was 
at  one  time  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
Collins,  speaks  as  though  the  history 
was  never  begun,  but  his  friends  did 
not  give  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  the 
great  work  even  after  the  poet's 
mental  collapse.  Thomas  Warton 
mentions  a  preliminary  dissertation 
to  be  prefixed  to  the  history,  "  written 
with  great  judgment,  precision,  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject  "  ;  and  Joseph 
Warton,  in  his  ESSAY  ON  POPE  pub- 
lished in  1756,  only  three  years  before 
Collins's  death,  alludes  to  the  history 
as  though  it  were  still  in  process  of 
composition. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  only 
undertaking  which  Collins  allowed  to 
lapse,  In  the  only  letter  of  his  that 
has  been  preserved  he  refers  to  an 
ode  of  which  no  trace  has  ever  been 
discovered.  "  The  subject,"  he  says, 
"  is  the  music  of  the  Grecian  Theatre  ; 
in  which  I  have,  I  hope  naturally, 
introduced  the  various  characters 
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with  which  the  chorus  was  con- 
cerned, as  (Edipus,  Medea,  Electra, 
Orestes,  &c.,  &c.  The  composition  too 
is  probably  more  correct,  as  I  have 
chosen  the  ancient  tragedies  for  my 
models,  and  only  copied  the  most 
affecting  passages  in  them."  It  is 
probable,  however,  that,  although  in 
this  letter  he  speaks  of  the  ode  as  a 
thing  accomplished,  he  had  done 
nothing  towards  its  completion  beyond 
arranging  its  contents  in  his  own 
mind. 

That  Collins  was  poor  need  not 
have  restricted  the  volume  of  his 
writings,  for  the  pressure  of  poverty 
has  been  the  means  of  keeping  many 
a  poet  at  his  desk 

When  lie  had  better  far  have  stretched 

his  limbs 

Beside  a  brook  in  mossy  forest  dell 
By  sun  or  moonlight,  to  the  influxes 
Of  shapes  and  sounds  and  shifting  ele- 
ments 

Surrendering  all  his  spirit,  of  his  song 
And  of  his  fame  forgetful. 

But  Collins  was  not  the  man  to  let 
poverty  interfere  with  his  leisure.  The 
unwelcome  presence  of  a  bailiff  was 
sometimes  necessary  to  remind  him  of 
his  creditors,  and  once  when  Johnson 
paid  him  a  visit  he  found  one  of  these 
creatures  prowling  in  the  street  outside 
his  lodging.  There  was  another  and  a 
more  celebrated  occasion  on  which  the 
Doctor  found  a  brother  author  in  the 
clutches  of  the  law ;  but  Goldsmith 
happened  to  have  a  manuscript  in 
his  desk  which  soon  put  matters  to 
rights,  for  a  time.  There  was  no 
VICAR  OF  WAKEPIELD  in  Collins's 
desk,  but  there  were  plenty  of  ideas  in 
his  head,  and  one  of  these  concerned  a 
translation  of  the  POETICS  of  Aristotle 
with  a  commentary.  On  this  poor 
security,  apparently  the  only  market- 
able commodity  the  poet  possessed, 
Johnson  actually  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing an  advance  from  a  bookseller 
more  sanguine  or  more  soft-hearted 
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than  most  of  his  tribe.  There  is  a 
proverbial  saying  which  describes  two 
classes  of  bad  payers,  those  who  never 
pay  at  all,  and  those  who  pay  before- 
hand. Whether  Collins  would  have 
proved  the  truth  of  this  aphorism  at 
the  expense  of  his  publisher,  or 
whether  he  would  have  kept  his 
engagement  in  spite  of  his  constitu- 
tional idleness,  we  shall  never  know  ; 
for  shortly  after  the  transaction  a 
legacy  of  two  thousand  pounds  enabled 
him  to  cancel  his  agreement,  repay  the 
bookseller,  and  pitch  his  Aristotle 
into  a  corner. 

In  connection  with  these  floating 
intentions,  which  every  writer  has  at 
one  time  or  another,  Boswell  quotes  a 
memorandum  from  Johnson's  note- 
books, Sent  for  books  jor  history  of 
War,  and  proceeds  to  lament  with 
characteristic  effusiveness  the  loss 
that  mankind  sustained  by  the  non- 
completion  of  that  work.  Johnson  no 
doubt  had  many  good  reasons  for  not 
undertaking  such  a  formidable  task ; 
but  he  might  have  remembered  them, 
and  the  long  list  of  his  own  unexecut- 
ed works,  when  he  took  Mallet  to  task 
for  not  writing  his  long- considered  life 
of  Marlborough.  "  He  groped  for 
materials,  and  thought  of  it  till  he 
had  exhausted  his  mind,"  said  he, 
adding  a  further  remark  about  men 
entangling  themselves  in  their  own 
schemes.  But  Mallet  was  one  of  the 
Doctor's  early  aversions.  Every  one 
remembers  him  as  the  beggarly 
Scotchman  to  whom  Bolingbroke  left 
half-a-crown  to  discharge  his  blunder 
buss  against  religion  and  morality, 
and  as  the  man  who  raised  Johnson's 
ire  by  changing  his  name  "  from 
Scotch  Malloch  to  English  Mallet 
without  any  imaginable  reason  or 
preference  which  eye  or  ear  can 
discover."  His  life  of  Mallet  is 
written  in  a  depreciatory  if  not 
malicious  manner,  and  in  it  he  seems 
to  be  striving  to  subdue,  by  a  recol- 
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lection  of  the  unfavourable  qualities 
of  his  subject,  a  sneaking  admiration 
for  the  parts  and  perseverance  by 
which  he  had  raised  himself  from 
humble  penury  to  a  position  of 
dignity  and  fame  sufficient  at  any 
rate  to  ensure  him  a  place  among  the 
recorded  poets.  The  materials  for 
Marlborough's  biography  were  origin- 
ally handed  to  Lord  Molesworth,  and 
on  his  death  to  Steele,  who  is  said  to 
have  parted  with  them  temporarily 
in  an  impecunious  moment.  When 
the  Duchess  of  Maryborough  died 
they  were  given  to  Glover  and  Mallet 
with  a  bequest  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
Glover  declined  the  task  and  the 
whole  burden  consequently  fell  upon 
Mallet,  on  whom,  be  it  said,  it  did  not 
seem  to  weigh  very  heavily,  for  in  spite 
of  a  great  appearance  of  industry  he 
never  wrote  a  single  line  of  the  book. 
The  same  fate  befell  that  History  of 
England  by  which  Wilkes  once  thought 
to  "  equal  the  dignity  of  Liv}^."  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  this  extra- 
ordinary man  ever  cherished  literary 
ambitions,  and  certainly,  if  written, 
the  history  need  not  have  caused  the 
least  sign  of  anxiety  to  pass  across  the 
face  of  the  serene  shade  of  the  Roman 
Historian,  for  the  spirit  of  demagogy 
which  we  can  never  dissociate  from 
the  name  of  Wilkes  is  as  far  as  pos- 
sible removed  from  the  calm,  equable 
atmosphere  where  Clio  dwells.  But 
one  other  work  which  Wilkes  pro- 
posed he  was  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
undertake.  It  was  a  new  edition  of 
Churchill's  poems,  with  notes  and 
commentaries.  Churchill  was  one  of 
Wilkes's  chief  associates,  a  man  of  a 
character  in  many  points  similar  to 
his  own,  and  the  close  connection 
between  the  two,  both  social  and 
political,  would  no  doubt  have  given 
Wilkes  a  great  advantage  over  any 
other  editor  of  his  friend's  satires  if 
he  had  persevered  in  his  purpose. 
There  is  an  amusing  list  of  un- 


written books  prefixed  to  THE  TALE 
OP  A  TUB.  They  are  described  as 
treatises  by  the  same  author  about 
to  be  speedily  published,  and  include  a 
DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  PRO- 
DUCTIONS OP  GRUB  STREET,  A  MODEST 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  RABBLE  IN  ALL  AGES, 
A  CRITICAL  ESSAY  UPON  THE  ART  OF 
CANTING,  and  so  on  ;  while  in  the  Tale 
itself  other  forthcoming  productions, 
equally  suited  to  his  wit,  are  announced 
with  much  unction  by  the  sarcastic 
Dean.  One  of  these  was  on  the 
NECESSITY  OP  WARS  AND  QUARRELS, 
and  the  author  gives  an  imaginary  pro- 
spectus of  this  useful  and  philosophical 
work.  For  example  :  "  The  state  of 
war  natural  to  all  creatures.  .  .  . 
Every  man  fully  sensible  of  his  own 
merit,  and  finding  it  not  duly  regarded 
by  others,  has  a  natural  right  to  take 
from  them  all  that  he  thinks  due 
to  himself.  .  .  .  Brutes  much  more 
modest  in  their  pretensions  this  way 
than  men,  and  mean  men  more  than 
great  ones.  .  .  .  Thus  greater  souls 
in  proportion  to  their  superior  merit 
claim  a  greater  right  to  take  every- 
thing from  meaner  folks.  That  is  the 
true  foundation  of  grandeur  and 
heroism."  Conceived  in  jest,  this  pro- 
ject might  well  have  been  undertaken 
in  good  earnest,  the  subject,  treated 
in  the  way  indicated  by  the  notes, 
affording  an  unequalled  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  the  Dean's  railing 
humour.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of 
another  burlesque  suggestion  of  his 
for  the  universal  benefit  of  mankind. 
He  complains  that  he  has  laboured 
long  for  the  public  good  without  much 
profit  to  himself,  and  proceeds  to 
expound  an  idea  which,  in  addition  to 
conferring  infinite  pleasure  on  the 
world,  will  produce  for  himself  a 
handsome  revenue.  It  is  a  modest 
design  for  a  history  and  exact  account 
of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  with 
maps  and  woodcuts.  The  work  is  to 
be  completed  in  ninety-six  volumes 
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folio,  at  a  guinea  a  volume,  payable 
in  advance ;  and  as  the  author  con- 
fidently expects  one  copy  to  be  sub- 
scribed for  in  every  parish  out  of  the 
rates,  and  one  by  every  household  of 
ten  pounds  a  year,  he  not  extrava- 
gantly resolves  to  print  a  first  edition 
of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  looks 
with  complacency  to  see  many  millions 
of  this  great  work  printed  in  different 
languages  before  his  death.  The 
whole  scheme  is  a  delicious  burlesque 
on  the  proposals  of  the  book-projector 
of  his  time, 

Who  for  subscribers  baits  Iris  hook, 
And  takes  their  cash.     But 'wliere's  the 
book  ? 

We    have    spoken    of     several    un- 
written   histories,   but    perhaps    it   is 
among  the  poets  that  we  shall  find  the 
largest    proportion    of     these    master- 
pieces in  embryo.      How  much    easier 
it  is  to  choose  a  subject  for  epic  treat- 
ment  than    to   write   an   epic   poem  ! 
We  do  not  grumble  that  it  is  so.     We 
have  quite  enough  epics  as  it  is,  more 
than   any  one  ever  reads  ;  and   if  all 
were  written  that  were  ever  planned 
the  task  of  the  literary  student  would 
be     rendered     hideous.      Byron,     just 
before  his  death,  projected  one  on  the 
Conquest.        Pope     went     into     more 
classic  times,  choosing  the  adventures 
of   Brutus,  the  legendary  grandson  of 
pious  .ZEneas  and  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  island. 
Milton,  having  decided  to  compose  a 
heroic  poem,   hesitated  long  between 
the  Fall  of  Man  and  the  tale  of  King 
Arthur.       How   well   we    could   have 
spared  some  of  his  polemical  treatises 
for  the  Arthurian  epic.      These  "  leaf- 
fringed  legends  "  have  had  a  singular 
attraction    for     poets     in     all     ages. 
Dryden,  we  know,  at  one  time  medi- 
tated a  heroic  poem  upon  them,  as  he 
also  did  on  another   subject,  which  he 
describes  with  some  vagueness  in  the 
dedication  to  AURENGZEBE,  in   1675. 


He  is  tired  of  writing  plays,  he  says, 
and  pleads   that,  if  he   must   be   con- 
demned  to  rhyme,   he    may   at   least 
have   a   change   of    punishment.      He 
admits    his    shortcomings     in    drama, 
and     hopes     "  to     make     the     world 
some    part    of    amends    for    many   ill 
plays  by  an  heroic  poem."     But  plays 
mean  a  certain  income,  and  the  sup- 
port of   his  patrons  will   be  necessary 
if  he  is  to  devote   his  whole   energies 
to    this    new    work  :     "  As    I   am  no 
successor    to    Homer    in    his   wit,    so 
neither  do  I  desire  to  be  in  his  poverty." 
The  poem  was  to   have  been  on   the 
wars  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince ;  but 
probably  owing  to  lack  of   the  neces- 
sary stimulant  both  these  epics  remain 
in  the  clouds,  together  with  Coleridge's 
great    poem    on    the    Destruction    of 
Jerusalem,  which,  he  declared,  was  the 
only  subject  left  for   an  epic,  though 
in    1795    he    had    playfully  promised 
Cottle,   "  If  thou  wilt  send  me  by  the 
bearer  four  pipes  I  will  write  a  pane- 
gyrical epic  poem   upon  thee  with  as 
many  books  as  there  are  letters  in  thy 
name."     If  Scott's  poems  are  worthy 
of  the  title   of  epic,    as  some   of  his 
admirers  would  have   us  believe,  then 
the  world  lost  a  notable  one  when  his 
wife    dissuaded    him    from  a   trip   to 
Portugal    to   "  take   a   peep   at    Lord 
Wellington     and     his     merry    men." 
Scott  was  casting  about  for  a  subject 
for  his   fourth  poem,  and   wanted   to 
get  the  imagery  for   his  battle-pieces 
at  first  hand.    If  THE  WELLINGTONIAD 
had  turned  out  no  better  than  THE 
FIELD  OP  WATERLOO  we  may  bear  the 
loss     of     the     Peninsular    epic     with 
equanimity. 

Among  the  plays  unwritten  may  be 
reckoned  the  tragedies  that  Collins 
planned  in  vain,  Jonson's  MORTIMER, 
Rossetti's  POMPEY,  and  Byron's  drama 
on  the  life  of  Hannibal  which  would 
have  covered  ground  already  traversed 
by  Lee  more  than  a  century  before. 
Burns,  too,  at  one  period  contemplated 
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a  national  drama,  but  the  bursting  of 
a  cloud  of  family  misfortunes  had  the 
effect,  he  tells  us,  of  arresting  its  exe- 
cution ;    when    later  in  life  the  poet 
discovered  the  true  bent  of  his  genius, 
he  naturally  gave  up  the  tragic  muse 
for  a  mistress  of  more  benign  aspect. 
Coleridge    in     his     early     period     of 
activity  planned    a    drama    on    King 
Stephen,    which    was    to     be    in    the 
manner  of  Shakespeare,    and  another 
on    Michael     Scott,    which     was     ap- 
parently   to    be    in     the    manner    of 
Goethe.      While  yet  at  Frankfort,  in 
the  spring-time  of  his  busy  life,  Goethe 
had    projected    no    less     than     three 
poetical  dramas,   with   Mahomet,   the 
Wandering  Jew,  and  Prometheus  for 
their  respective  heroes.      His  seething 
brain  was  so  crowded  with  ideas  and 
visions  that,  in  spite  of  his  wonderful 
productiveness,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  all  to  find  expression  before  they 
were  in  turn  driven  from  his  mind  by 
still  fresher  and  newer  fancies.      His 
play  THE  NATURAL  DAUGHTER  was  only 
the  first  part  of  a  trilogy  which  was 
to  deal  with  ideas  suggested   by   the 
French   Revolution.      The   other   two 
parts   were   never  written  ;     and  the 
same  fate  befell  the  play  suggested  to 
him   by  the  most  marvellous  product 
of  that  revolution.      When  Napoleon 
visited  Weimar,  he  was  present  at  a 
performance  of  Voltaire's  LA  MORT  DE 
CE"SAR,  which  he  affected  to  disparage, 
suggesting  that  Goethe  should  write  a 
better    drama    on    the    same     theme. 
That  Goethe  thought  well  of  Voltaire 
as  a  dramatic  writer  may  be  argued 
from     his     translating     two    of     the 
Frenchman's  plays,   and  perhaps  this 
prevented     him    from    profiting     by 
Napoleon's   suggestion. 

If  Shelley  had  carried  out  his  in- 
tention of  writing  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Tasso's  madness  he  would 
have  been  walking  in  the  footsteps  of 
Goethe.  He  tells  Peacock  in  1818 
that  he  has  set  aside  all  that  summer 


and  the  next  year  to  the  composition 
of  this  play,  whose  subject  he  finds  to 
be  admirably  dramatic  and  poetical. 
"  But  you  will  say  I  have  no  drama- 
tic talent ;  very  true  in  a  certain 
sense ;  but  I  have  taken  the  resolu- 
tion to  see  what  kind  of  a  tragedy  a 
person  without  dramatic  talent  could 
write."  Apparently  the  only  result 
of  all  this  promise  was  the  Song  for 
Tasso,  beginning 

I  loved— alas  !     Our  life  is  love. 

Fragments  of  two  other  unfinished 
dramas  are  printed  among  his  works  ; 
one  a  strange  tale  of  an  Indian  en- 
chantress and  a  "  savage  but  noble" 
pirate,  the  other  dealing  with  King 
Charles  the  First.  This  latter  play  he 
mentions  first  in  1821,  but  six  months 
later  he  still  speaks  of  it  as  conceived 
but  not  born,  and  adds,  "  unless  I  am 
sure  of  making  something  good  the 
play  will  not  be  written.  Pride  that 
ruined  Satan  will  kill  Charles  the 
First."  Again,  in  the  next  }7ear,  he 
writes :  "  I  am  now  engaged  on 
Charles  the  First,  and  a  devil  of  a 
nut  it  is  to  crack."  Besides  this  he 
announces  three  poems  which  shall  be 
companions  to  his  JULIAN  AND  MAD- 
DALO,  the  scenes  to  be  laid  at  Rome, 
Florence,  and  Naples,,  and  the  subjects 
drawn  from  dreadful  or  beautiful 
realities.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
preparing  an  octavo  volume  on  Re- 
form, which  he  is  not  going  to  trouble 
himself  to  finish  that  year.  This 
mixture  of  poetry  and  politics  in  one 
of  the  most  poetical  and  unpractical 
of  poets  is  curious.  In  a  letter  written 
from  Naples  in  1819  he  cries  out : 
"  Oh,  if  I  had  health  and  strength 
and  equal  spirits  what  boundless  in- 
tellectual improvement  might  I  not 
gather  in  this  wonderful  country ! " 
"  At  present,"  he  adds,  and  we  may 
imagine  him  sighing  as  he  made 
the  sad  confession,  "  at  present  I 
write  little  else  but  poetry,  and  little 
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of  that.  ...  I  consider  poetry  very 
subordinate  to  moral  and  political 
science,  and  if  I  were  well  certainly  I 
would  aspire  to  the  latter ;  for  I  can 
conceive  a  great  work  embodying  the 
discoveries  of  all  ages  and  harmonising 
the  contending  creeds  by  which  man- 
kind have  been  ruled."  After  all 
this  it  conies  as  a  relief  to  read  "  Far 
from  me  is  such  an  attempt."  His 
work,  despite  Matthew  Arnold's  sur- 
mise, was  to  "  write  little  else  but 
poetry,"  and  fortunately  his  political 
mood  soon  passed.  Perhaps  a  remark 
at  the  end  of  the  letter  from 
which  we  have  quoted  (referring  to  a 
slight  derangement  of  the  liver)  may 
partly  explain  it.  It  is  natural  that 
an  intellect  so  feverishly  active  as 
Shelley's  should  be  continuously  sketch- 
ing out  new  plans  for  the  future,  and 
his  correspondence  gives  ample  indica- 
tion that  this  was  so.  "  I  am  full  of 
all  kinds  of  literary  plans,"  he  says 
more  than  once ;  and  in  another 
place,  speaking  more  definitely,  "  my 
thoughts  aspire  to  a  production  of  a 
far  higher  character  than  [Charles  the 
First]  but  the  execution  of  it  will 
require  some  years.  I  write  what  I 
write  chiefly  to  inquire  by  the  recep- 
tion which  my  writings  meet  with 
how  far  I  am  fit  for  so  great  a  task." 
If  Shelley  had  seriously  troubled  him- 
self about  the  reception  given  to  his 
poems  he  might  well  have  dissuaded 
himself  from  furnishing  any  more 
"  jingling  food  for  the  hunger  of 
oblivion ; "  but  fortunately  for  man- 
kind he  did  not  suffer  his  faint 
welcome  to  interfere  with  his  pro- 
ductiveness. 

It  is  unlikely  that  what  Trollope 
called  Thackeray's  idleness  lost  the 
world  another  ESMOND  or  another 
BARRY  LYNDON.  At  the  same  time, 
procrastination  was  always  a  character- 
istic of  the  great  novelist  from  the 
time  when  at  Cambridge  he  entered 
in  his  diary,  "  No  news  to-day,  but 


strong  resolutions  for  to-morrow,"  to 
his  later  and  busier  years.  At  eighteen 
he  proposed  to  write  for  a  college 
prize  an  essay  on  the  influence  of  the 
Homeric  poems  on  the  Religion,  the 
Politics,  the  Literature,  and  the 
Society  of  Greece,  but  modestly  con- 
ceded that  the  subject  would  require 
more  study  than  he  had  time  to  give 
it;  then,  when  his  brief  career  at  college 
had  come  to  a  close,  we  find  him  at 
Weimar  on  visiting  terms  with  Goethe 
but  with  a  preference  for  Schiller, 
whose  works  he  proposes  to  translate, 
apparently  in  their  entirety.  In.  a 
letter  to  his  mother  he  quotes  a  little 
stanza  as  expressing  Schiller's  opinion, 
"  or  rather,  as  is  said  in  an  admirable 
translation  of  that  great  poet  by  a 
rising  young  man  of  the  name  of 
Thackeray."  In  the  same  vein,  half 
serious,  half  in  jest,  he  declared  in 
after  years  that  he  was  going  to  write 
a  novel  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  time  in 
which  the  ancestors  of  his  most 
famous  characters  should  figure.  It 
was  to  be  "  a  most  magnificent  per- 
formance,— and  nobody  would  read 
it."  A  more  serious  loss  is  the  history 
of  the  reign  of  Anne  for  which  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  made  con- 
siderable preparation  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  material.  This  work,  for 
which  he  had  some  striking  qualifica- 
tions, was  destined  to  remain  un- 
written, together  with  Goldsmith's 
DICTIONARY  OP  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES, 
Ascham's  BOOK  OF  THE  COCKPIT,  and 
Adam  Smith's  great  work  on  Law  and 
Government  of  which  THE  WEALTH 
OP  NATIONS  was  to  form  but  a  small 
section. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  Conversations  Landor  describes 
a  literary  ambition  that  had  long  held 
a  place  in  his  thoughts.  "  Should 
health  and  peace  of  mind  remain  to 
me,"  runs  the  passage,  "  and  the  en- 
joyment of  a  country  where  if  there 
are  none  to  assist  a,t  least  there  is 
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none  to  molest  me,  I  hope  to  leave 
behind  me  completed  the  great  object 
of  my  studies,  an  orderly  and  solid 
work  in  history,  and  I  cherish  the 
persuasion  that  posterity  will  not 
confound  me  with  the  Coxes  and 
Foxes  of  the  age."  His  anxiety  to 
fio-ure  as  an  historian  reminds  us 

o 

rather  of  "  Raphael's  sonnets,  Dante's 
picture,"  but    it    was   a    design    that 
haunted  him  for  many  years.      Origi- 
nally it   had    been    his   idea   to    join 
forces  with   Southey  ;    but   gradually 
the  thought  of  collaboration  died  out 
and  the  scheme  developed  into  one  for 
a  history  of  England  from  1775  to  be 
exhibited  in  a  series  of  letters.      That 
some  part  of  this  work   was  actually 
written    we   are    informed   in   one   of 
Landor's  political   pamphlets  entitled 
LETTERS  OF  A  CONSERVATIVE,  in  which 
he   speaks    of    his    original    intention 
as    being  well    known    to    many  dis- 
tinguished  men  ;    the   title   which  he 
intended    to     give    the     work     being 
bestowed    on    the    pamphlet    instead. 
In  those  letters  he  had  attempted,  he 
says,    "  to    trace    and    to    expose   the 
faults  and  fallacies  of  every  adminis- 
tration from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1775";    but    they    were    all    thrown 
into    the    fire.      Landor,  like  Collins, 
was  in  the  habit  of  putting  his  com- 
positions in   the  fire   when    anything 
happened  to  excite  his  temper,  which, 
as  we  know,  was  very  easily  excited. 
As  early  as  1811,  when  Longman  re- 
jected his  COUNT  JULIAN,  he  committed 
his    new    tragedy   of    FERRANTI  AND 
GIULIO  to  the  flames,  with  a  vow  that 
no  verse  of  his  should  thereafter  be 
committed  to   anything  else.      Fortu- 
nately his  resentment  did  not  last  very 
long  ;  but  at  times  it  would  break  out 
again,    and   the   destruction   of    more 
manuscripts    would    be    necessary    to 
appease  it. 

Much  that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  went 
also  into  the  fire,  but  not  with  his 
will.  In  his  poem  on  the  burning  of 


his  library  Jonson  gives  a  list  of  the 
lost  manuscripts,  one  of  which  was 
the  narrative  of  his  journey  into 
Scotland.  While  he  was  in  that 
country  he  informed  Drummond  of 
his  intention  to  write  such  an  account, 
and  at  the  same  time  spoke  of  a 
"  fisher  or  pastoral "  play  that  was 
engaging  his  thoughts,  the  scene  of 
which  was  to  be  laid  near  Loch 
Lomond.  Both  these  works  are 
missing ;  the  former  is  known  to  have 
been  burned,  the  second  was  probably 
never  written.  It  would  have  been  a 
particularly  interesting  play  in  view 
of  the  dramatist's  problematical 
Scottish  descent.  There  is  not  much 
doubt  that  his  forbears  were  of  Border 
origin,  and  two  of  his  lost  plays 
certainly  dealt  with  Scottish  subjects, 
THE  SCOT'S  TRAGEDY  and  ROBERT  THE 
SECOND,  KING  OF  SCOTS  ;  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  statement  that  the 
objection  taken  to  EASTWARD  Ho  by 
those  in  authority  was  that  it  con- 
tained "  something  against  the  Scots." 
One  may  assume,  however,  that  on 
the  whole  his  attitude  towards  the 
Scottish  people  would  have  been  more 
complimentary  than  that  of  his 
namesake  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Besides  this  play  he  had  it  in  his 
heart  to  write  an  epic  to  celebrate 
the  heroes  of  his  own  time,  and 
another  to  perform  a  similar  kind 
office  for  the  famous  women  of  the 
same  age  ;  but  neither  of  these  pro- 
jects came  to  anything. 

Elizabethan  writers  seem  to  have 
been  quite  conscious  of  the  greatness 
of  their  own  time,  and  were  anxious 
to  leave  no  doubtful  record  of  it 
behind  them.  Many  years  before 
the  idea  of  his  HEROOLOGIA  had  come 
to  Jonson  there  was  a  young  writer 
exercising  his  satirical  pen  on  the 
people  he  saw  around  him.  This  led 
him  incidentally  to  a  defence  of  plays 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  spirited  attack 
upon  the  actor's  enemies,  Nash  takes 
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occasion  to  commend  the  English 
practitioners  in  that  profession, 
especially  the  subsequent  founder  of 
Dulwich  College,  famous  Ned  Allen. 
"  If  I  ever  write  anything  in  Latin 
(as  I  hope  one  day  I  shall),"  he  says, 
"  not  a  man  of  any  desert  here 
amongst  us  but  I  will  have  up. 
Tarleton,  Ned  Allen,  Knell,  Bentley 
shall  be  made  known  to  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy ;  and  not  a  part 
that  they  surmounted  in  more  than 
other  but  I  will  there  note  and  set 
down  with  the  manner  of  their  habits 
and  attire."  Unfortunately  Nash 
died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  in- 
tention. Had  he  achieved  his  desire 
our  scanty  knowledge  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan stage  would  have  received  a 
valuable  supplement,  though  if  he  had 
persevered  in  his  design  to  use  Latin 
for  his  purpose  his  book  would  have 
lost  a  great  charm  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  are  able  to  admire  the  virility 
and  flexibility  of  Nash's  idiomatic 
style.  But  there  was  another  work 
alluded  to  more  than  once  by  the 
writers  of  that  age  whose  manuscript, 
could  it  be  found,  would  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  the  New  Shake- 
speare Society.  The  author  was 
Thomas  Heywood,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  on  record,  who  con- 
fessed to  have  written,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  twenty  plays,  and  whose  other 
labours,  epic,  satiric,  historical, 
didactic,  would  in  themselves  have 
earned  for  any  man  the  title  of 
voluminous.  The  work  he  proposed 
to  himself  was  Johnson's  task  in  the 
following  century,  only  it  was  more 
inclusive  in  its  plan.  The  design  was 
in  his  mind  for  many  years  in  spite 
of  the  incessant  fluency  of  his  pen. 
As  an  instance  of  the  speed  of  his  com- 
position his  NINE  BOOKS  OF  VARIOUS 
HISTORY  CONCERNING  WOMEN  may  be 
adduced,  a  folio  of  nearly  five  hundred 
pages,  which,  he  declares,  was  con- 


ceived, begun,  executed,  and  printed 
in  seventeen  weeks.  Evidently  he 
found  that  his  LIVES  OP  THE  POETS 
required  greater  labour  and  more 
careful  handling  than  the  work  about 
women,  for  as  early  as  1614  we  get  a 
hint  of  his  intention ;  again  in  1624 
he  speaks  of  his  resolution,  and  eleven 
years  later  he  alludes  to  it  in  his 
HIERARCHY  OF  THE  BLESSED  ANGELS 
as  a  work  "which  hereafter  I  hope 
by  God's  assistance  to  commit  to  the 
public  view ;  namely,  the  lives  of  all 
the  poets  foreign  and  modern,  from 
the  first  before  Homer  to  the  novis- 
simi  and  last,  of  what  nation  or 
language  soever."  Seeing  that  Hey- 
wood was  alive  in  1648,  if  not  later, 
it  seems  that  this  work  should  be 
regarded  as  a  lost  book  rather  than 
as  an  unwritten  one,  but  the  result 
to  posterity  is  the  same.  Most  likely 
he  was  still  struggling  with  his  mass 
of  materials  when  the  troublous  times 
of  the  Civil  War  came  upon  him. 
The  theatres  were  closed  ;  actors  and 
playwrights  were  sunk  in  poverty  and 
disgrace,  and  information  concerning 
poets  by  a  player  and  dramatist  was 
at  a  serious  discount.  What  the 
recovery  of  his  manuscript  would 
mean  to  the  historian  of  our  early 
drama  may  be  imagined  when  we 
remember  that  Heywood  was  writing 
for  the  theatres  as  early  as  the  first 
performance  of  THE  MERCHANT  OF 
VENICE,  and  composed  his  last  civic 
pageant  when  the  Long  Parliament 
was  sitting,  that  his  experience  was 
that  of  actor,  playwright,  and  sharer 
in  the  company,  that  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  above  all 
that  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  com- 
parative intimacy  with  all  the  men 
that  have  made  that  age  the  most 
glorious  in  the  annals  of  our  literature. 
And  in  spite  of  Browning  we  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  memoirs  of  those 
men  written  by  an  associate.  As  it 
is,  however,  Shakespeare  can  still 
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smile  at  our  curiosity, — curiosity  not 
necessarily  idle  or  vulgar. 

We  ask  and  ask  :  thou  smilest  and  art 
still. 

Other  men  of  genius  have  made 
resolutions  and  formed  projects,  but 
few  have  let  the  world  into  the  secrets 
of  their  studies  so  habitually  or  so 
ingenuously  as  Coleridge.  A  poem 
planned  was  to  him  as  good  as  a  poem 
written,  and  as  real.  The  question 
of  presentation  was  a  subordinate  one 
to  him,  but  to  us  it  is  an  all-important 
matter  ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  selfish 
to  complain  that  he  kept  so  much  of 
the  fruit  of  his  imagination  to  himself, 
denying  us  the  pleasure  of  a  share  in 
the  feast.  Almost  as  soon  as  he 
reached  Germany  he  set  about  a 
history  of  German  Poetry  which  was 
to  occupy  two  quarto  volumes ;  he 
also  contemplated  a  complete  transla- 
tion of  Lessing  and  Wieland,  and  was 
particularly  anxious  about  a  life  of 
the  former  poet.  Later  on  he  intended 
a  life  of  Wallenstein  to  be  prefixed  to 
his  translations  from  Schiller,  but  it 
was  abandoned  either  because  of  the 
reason  he  himself  alleges,  or  because 
of  his  habitually  "  sloth-jaundiced  " 
temperament.  His  friends  all  be- 
wailed this  characteristic.  "  To  rely 
on  you  for  whole  quartos  ! "  says 
Southey  quoting  his  friend's  promise, 
"  dear  Coleridge,  the  smile  that  comes 
with  that  thought  is  a  very  melan- 
choly one."  Cottle  declared  that  he 
remembered  the  poet  reading  from  his 
note-book  the  titles  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  separate  works  which  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  write,  and  not  one 
of  which  ever  saw  the  light.  The 
work  which  advanced  most  nearly  to 
completion  was,  according  to  the 


same  authority,  TRANSLATIONS  OP  THE 
MODERN  LATIN  POETS  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  of  which  Coleridge  had  really 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  print  a  pros- 
pectus. It  is  easy  to  follow  Cottle's 
lead  and  make  fun  of  poor  Coleridge 
for  inconsistencies  and  discrepancies 
which  all  can  see  ;  but  if  any  one  is 
disposed  to  condemn  him,  let  him  read 
this  passage  from  his  TABLE  TALK,  in 
which  the  dreamer  pleads  extenuation 
with  all  the  sensitive  eloquence  that 
at  all  times  characterised  him,  and 
then  perhaps  the  judgment  will  not 
be  so  harsh. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question. 
If  thou  hast  genius  and  poverty  to  thy  lot, 
dwell  on  the  foolish,  perplexing,  impru- 
dent, dangerous,  and  even  immoral,  con- 
duct of  promise-breach  in  small  things,  of 
want  of  punctuality,  of  procrastination  in 
all  its  shapes  and  disguises.  .  .  .  But  if 
thy  fate  should  be  different,  shouldst  thou 
possess  competence,  health  and  ease  of 
mind,  and  then  be  thyself  called  upon  to 
judge  such  faults  in  another  so  gifted — O  ! 
then,  upon  the  other  view  of  the  question, 
say,  Am  I  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  dare  I 
wonder  that  he,  poor  fellow,  acted  so  and 
so  ?  Dare  I  accuse  him  ?  Ought  I  not  to 
shadow  forth  to  myself  that,  glad  and 
luxuriating  in  a  short  escape  from  anxiety, 
his  mind  over-promised  for  itself ;  that, 
want  combating  with  his  eager  desire  to 
produce  things  worthy  of  fame,  he  dreamed 
of  the  nobler  when  he  should  have  been 
producing  the  meaner,  and  so  had  the 
meaner  obtruded  on  his  moral  being,  when 
the  nobler  was  making  full  way  on  his 
intellectual  .  .  .  Take  him  in  his  whole— 
his  head,  his  heart,  his  wishes,  his  inno- 
cence of  all  selfish  crime,  and,  a  hundred 
years  hence,  what  will  be  the  result  1  The 
good — were  it  but  a  single  volume  that 
made  truth  more  visible,  and  goodness 
more  lovely,  and  pleasure  at  once  more 
akin  to  virtue  and,  self-doubled,  more 
pleasurable  !  And  the  evil — while  he  lived, 
it  injured  none  but  himself  ;  and  where  is 
it  now  ?  In  his  grave.  Follow  it  not 
thither. 
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["A  very  good  yarn  indeed,"  observed 
Dicky  Brown.  "Excellent  !  But  surely 
you  don't  expect  any  one  to  believe  it  ? 
That  is  the  worst  of  your  average  fish- 
story,  it  degenerates  into  romance.  Any 
one  could  tell  you  had  been  drawing  on 
your  invention.  Now,  I  could  a  tale  un- 
fold far  more  remarkable  than  yours, 
while  it  has  the  merit  (oh,  you  needn't 
smile  and  look  incredulous,)  of  being  per- 
fectly true." 

"  Unfold  it  by  all  means,"  I  replied. 

"  I  haven't  time  now,"  said  Dicky, 
knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.  "As 
you  know,  I  leave  for  London  to-night, 
and  to-morrow,  instead  of  looking  out  on 
the  jolly  old  river,  I  shall  be  listening, 
with  exterior  calm  but  inward  wrath,  to 
the  criticisms  of  a  misguided  editor  in 
whose  soul  is  no  appreciation  of  true  talent. 
I'll  write  out  the  yarn  and  send  it  you," 
and  so  saying  Dicky  departed  to  his  room 
to  pack. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  received 
by  book-post  a  somewhat  bulky  package, 
and  on  opening  it,  deciphered,  not  without 
difficulty,  the  title  which  heads  this  paper. 
Turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript, 
to  judge  the  extent  of  the  infliction,  I  came 
on  this  letter.  "DEAR  ARCHY, — I  send 
the  promised  story.  Having  been  written 
in  the  intervals  of  more  serious  work 
errors  may  possibly  have  crept  in  ;  these 
you  are  at  liberty  to  correct  as  I  have  no 
time  for  the  polishing  process.  You  have 
my  permission  to  publish  these  singular 
experiences  provided  that  no  important 
alterations  be  made  in  the  manuscript. 
The  effort  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits, 
which  are  many,  and  your  editing  must 
be  confined  to  details,  as  the  subject  is, — 
well,  not  much  in  yoiir  line.  Pray,  do  not 
suppose  these  restrictions  prompted  by 
any  doubts  of  your  literary  ability  !  Yours, 
as  ever,  DICKY  BROWN." 

It  was  certainly  an  impudent  letter,  but 
the  writer  was  young,  and  the  rising 
generation  is  not  remarkable  for  modesty. 
Nevertheless  that  final  note  of  exclamation 
was  almost  the  last  straw,  and  I  was  sorely 
tempted  to  tear  up  the  record  of  Mr. 
Dicky's  precious  experiences  there  and 
then.  However  I  refrained  ;  whether  wise- 


ly or  not,  readers,  if  any  should  be  found, 
can  judge  for  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  following  pages. 

The  manuscript  was  written,  or  rather 
scrawled,  in  pencil,  and  as,  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  Dicky's  hand- 
writing is  peculiarly  illegible,  the  reader 
will  know  where  to  place  the  blame  for 
any  shortcomings.  Beyond  adding  the  few 
comments  which  seemed  necessary,  I  have 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  on  the  ori- 
ginal, though  the  task  would  scarcely  have 
been  impossible,  and  the  story  remains 
exactly  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Brown.] 

I. 

I  had  made  an  early  start  and  the 
river  being  low,  the  month  June,  and 
the  weather  bright,  my  basket  con- 
tained but  a  single  trout  when,  to- 
wards eleven  o'clock,  I  approached 
some  low,  wooded  islands  which 
divided  the  big  river  into  several 
channels.  Ascending  one  of  these  I 
soon  came  to  a  likely  pool  overhung 
by  willows,  beneath  which  the  cur- 
rent murmured  vaguely  over  a  lip 
of  pebbles,  losing  itself  below  in  slow, 
foam-flecked  eddies.  It  was  deep,  and 
the  water  showed  black  in  the  shelter 
of  the  bushes,  where,  with  envious 
eye,  I  marked  the  occasional  gleam  of 
a  broad  yellow  side  and  the  slow- 
moving  rings  that  tell  of  feeding 
trout.  Beyond  the  margin  of  shade,, 
the  sun's  rays,  streaming  from  a  cloud- 
less sky,  revealed  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  through  six  feet  of  water.  On 
my  side  the  level  shore  was  stony  and 
clear  of  bush  ;  across  the  channel  a 
steep,  thickly-wooded  hill  rose  abrupt- 
ly, and  here  and  there  spangles  of 
brilliant  sunlight  fell  through  the 
trees  on  moss  and  tall  brackens 
below. 
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As  you  know,  it  is  not  usual  to 
employ  the  dry,  or  floating  fly,  on 
Scottish  rivers,  for  the  sufficient  rea- 
son that  the  majority  are  unsuited  to 
a  method  eminently  successful  on  the 
less  rapid  chalk  streams  of  southern 
England.  In  these  quiet  pools  among 
the  islands,  however,  I  thought  the 
plan  might  answer.  Clouds  of  natural 
flies  hovered  over  them, — spinners, 
duns,  March  browns — but  even  now 
in  mid-June  the  latter  seemed  the 
favourites,  and  quickly  fixing  up  a 
south-country  pattern  with  upright 
wings,  I  crept  up  the  bank  as  cauti- 
ously as  ever  stalker  approached  red 
deer.  Casting  back  and  forwards 
through  the  air  to  get  the  distance, 
I  saw  a  big  fellow  break  the  surface, 
and  the  disturbance  in  the  water  had 
scarcely  died  away  when  the  fly  lighted 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  spot. 

Daintily  it  floated,  turning  and 
twisting  among  the  eddies.  Presently 
the  line  began  to  drag.  Engulfed 
in  a  miniature  whirlpool,  the  life-like 
imitation  became  partly  submerged, 
and  I  was  about  to  try  another  cast, 
when, — flop, — the  fly  disappeared  in 
earnest,  and  with  an  instantaneous 
turn  of  the  wrist  I  was  fast  in  a  good 
fish.  For  your  information  I  may 
observe  that  in  fishing  with  the  dry 
fly  the  strike  should  be  timed  to  a 
nicety  ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  haul 
as  though  you  were  hooking  a  pike  on 
a  live  bait,  a  slight  touch  at  the  right 
moment  suffices.1 

The  trout  cruised  sullenly  about 
the  pool  without  showing  itself,  then, 
taking  alarm,  tore  madly  through  the 
black  depths  under  the  willows, 
springing  out  in  the  sunshine  like  a 
quivering  streak  of  gold.  Bravely  it 
fought  for  its  life,  time  and  again 

1  This  is  vastly  amusing,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  little  skill  he  possesses  in  the  art 
referred  to  he  lias  learned  from  myself. 
Anglers  have  conveniently  short  memories, 
and  in  some  the  sense  of  gratitude  is  alto- 
gether wanting. 


leaping  wildly  in  the  air,  then,  with 
heavy  pulls,  boring  deep  down  under 
the  bank.  At  last,  worn  out  and 
unresisting,  it  approached  the  fatal 
landing-net  and  in  another  second  had 
left  the  old  pool  by  the  willow  for 
ever,  never  again  with  stealthy  rise  to 
suck  in  the  tiny  gnat  on  long  summer 
evenings,  no  more  to  hunt  the  shallows 
for  the  toothsome  minnow  by  night. 
It  pulled  the  balance  just  under  three 
pounds  and  was  taken  with  a  light 
ten-foot  rod  on  a  cast  whereof  the 
last  two  lengths  consisted  of  the  finest 
undrawn  gut. 

For  a  couple  of  hours  I  had  grand 
sport  among  the  islands,  trout  after 
trout  finding  its  way  into  the  basket, 
not  one  of  which  weighed  less  than 
three  quarters  of  a  pound.  But  at 
length  they  ceased  to  take  so  freely ; 
the  upstream  breeze  which  had  favour- 
ed my  operations  died  away,  and, 
satisfied  with  my  success,  I  decided  to 
make  for  home.  The  basket  contained 
about  twelve  pounds  of  trout  when  I 
started,  and  with  each  successive  mile 
(I  had  six  before  me)  every  individual 
pound  increased  an  ounce  or  two,  till, 
on  entering  the  private  grounds  within 
a  mile  of  my  destination,  I  was  carp- 
ing quite  double  the  weight  with 
which  I  had  left  the  islands.  What 
rubbish  !  do  you  say  ?  Try  the  experi- 
ment yourself,  my  dear  fellow,  on  a 
hot  day,  and  you  will  change  your 
opinion.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  to 
unstrap  my  load  and  rest  myself  on  a 
bank  of  soft  turf  where  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  fine  old  elm  afforded  a 
pleasant  screen  from  the  sun. 

In  this  part  of  its  course  the  great 
river  has  a  majestic  and  special  beauty. 
On  either  bank  stately  trees,  whose 
growth  surpasses  ordinary  limits, 
point  their  tall  heads  skywards  and 
spread  out  their  broad  interlacing 
branches.  Within  this  leafy  avenue 
the  current  flows  slow  and  sullen  in  a 
deep,  black  channel,  where  the  eye  in 
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vain  seeks  to  penetrate  its  mysterious 
depths.  Immediately  above  me  the 
stream  eddied  over  a  gravel  bed  in  a 
broad,  fairly  swift  stream,  averaging 
three  to  four  feet  deep.  In  the  shelv- 
ing gravel  at  the  side,  a  pointed  rock 
of  peculiar  shape,  known  as  the  Grey 
Stone,  its  weather-worn  surface  grown 
over  with  white  lichen  and  fungus, 
stood  high  above  the  water,  marking 
the  commencement  of  the  deeps.  To- 
wards nightfall  the  pool  created  a 
romantic  impression  on  casual  visitors. 
The  country  folks  declared  that  the 
neighbourhood  was  haunted  ;  that  dim 
and  shadowy  forms  of  no  mortal  origin 
sometimes  might  be  seen  by  the  Grey 
Stone,  while  sounds  that  thrilled  the 
very  heartstrings  of  the  listener  seemed 
to  rise  from  the  dark  river.  In  short, 
the  place  was  regarded  as  "  no  just 
canny,"  but,  needless  to  say,  these  old 
wives'  tales  obtained  little  credence 
from  Richard  Brown.  The  Grey 
Stone,  however,  possessed  better  claims 
to  my  regard,  inasmuch  as  the  cast 
was  a  famous  one  for  heavy  fish ;  the 
career  of  many  a  splendid  salmon  has 
been  cut  short  near  that  grim  and 
ancient  boulder. 

Close  at  hand  was  one  of  those 
plantations  of  rare  shrubs  known  as 
American  gardens.  Though  already 
somewhat  past  their  prime,  the  deli- 
cate yellow  flowers  of  the  azaleas  and 
the  drooping  blossoms  of  the  labur- 
nums yet  hung  on  the  stems,  and  the 
air  was  sweet  with  the  perfume  of 
hawthorn  and  lilac.  The  great 
rhododendron  bushes  were  just 
opening  into  bloom,  their  rich  purple 
colouring  contrasting  with  the  varied 
tints  around.  In  front  rolled  the 
broad  river  glancing  in  the  sunlight 
past  smooth-shaven  turf ;  all  around 
grew  majestic  forest  trees.  The  beauty 
of  the  scene  could  scarcely  fail  to 
impress  the  least  observant ;  subse- 
quent events  fixed  it  so  firmly  on  my 
mind  that  even  now,  at  the  sight  of 


rhododendrons  or  the  scent  of  azaleas, 
that  American  garden  rises  before  me 
fresh  and  vivid  as  on  that  fatal  day 
in  June.  But  I  anticipate. 

Idly  watching  the  sunlit  river,  I 
saw  a  dark  shadow  within  a  yard  or 
two  of  the  Grey  Stone  ;  a  salmon,  I 
thought,  for  I  knew  the  place  was 
hardly  ever  without  a  fish.  Stalking 
the  shadow  on  hands  and  knees,  I 
soon  approached  so  close  to  the  salmon, 
for  such  it  was,  that  I  could  see  its 
gills  working.  A  noble  fish  !  Forty 
pounds  if  an  ounce,  and  apparently  not 
long  in  fresh  water,  for  it  was  bright 
as  a  new  shilling.  Now  and  again  it 
sheered  out  a  foot  or  two  into  the 
current,  then,  with  a  scarce  percepti- 
ble wave  of  the  broad  tail,  returned 
to  its  original  station.  So  far  as  an 
artificial  fly  was  concerned  I  knew 
there  was  no  chance.  The  entire 
contents  of  the  fly-book  would  not 
have  tempted  it.  But  might  it  be 
prevailed  on  with  a  worm  1  How 
exciting  to  hook  it  on  a  ten-foot  rod  ! 
And  luckily,  though  I  had  not  hitherto 
employed  them,  I  was  provided  with 
these  dainties,  while  my  reel-line, 
though  fine,  was  sixty  yards  in  length. 
I  should  never  have  allowed  the 
poaching  thought  to  take  possession 
of  me,  but  once  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  the  tempter  and  you  are  lost.  Deaf 
to  the  small  voice  of  conscience,  I 
substituted  stout  salmon-gut  for  the 
slender  trout-cast  I  had  been  using, 
looped  on  a  large  single  bait-hook  and 
attached  a  sinker  about  two  feet  above 
it ;  three  or  four  large  worms  were 
quickly  selected  and  impaled  upon  the 
hook.  Concealed  behind  a  bush  some 
yards  above  the  fish,  I  dropped  the 
bait  cautiously  in  the  water,  and,  with 
the  rod  held  low  and  pointing  down 
stream,  let  out  the  line.  Foot  by  foot 
it  travels  down  with  the  current, 
then  comes  a  slow,  subtle  pull.  Trem- 
bling with  excitement,  I  slack  off  line 
from  the  coils  held  loose  in  the  left 
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hand,  for  I  have  been  at  the  game 
before  and  recognise  the  doubtful, 
uncertain  style  in  which  the  king  of 
freshwater  fishes  deigns  to  annex  the 
vulgar  worm.  That  slow,  hesitating 
drag  is  repeated  several  times,  till  at 
last  the  line  remains  steady,  and 
presently  I  reel  in  the  slack  and  strike 
with  resolute  hand.  Sure  enough  the 
big  fish  is  hooked,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  the  fun  is  fast  and  furious. 
After  testing  the  hold  by  some  angry 
shakes  of  the  head,  it  makes  a  furious 
rush  down  stream,  the  little  trout- 
reel  whizzing  as  surely  trout-reel  never 
whizzed  before,  while  with  my  heart 
in  my  mouth,  I  hold  on  all  I  dare. 
It  is  a  case  of  turn  or  break  •  on  this 
occasion  the  latter  is  the  word.  The 
salmon  flings  its  silvery  bulk  across 
the  surface,  falls  back  with  a  heavy, 
confused  splash,  and  I  am  reeling  up 
the  remnant  of  the  line,  uttering 
words  not  intended  for  publication. 

Retiring  to  the  shade  of  the  elm 
tree,  I  sought  consolation  in  the 
whiskey-flask,  then  lighting  a  pipe, 
pondered  over  the  weight  of  that 
salmon.  It  was  steadily  increasing 
in  size,  when  I  noticed  a  furrow, 
evidently  caused  by  a  heavy  fish, 
travelling  across  the  smooth  current. 
The  disturbance  died  away  near  the 
bank,  and  creeping  down,  I  saw  to  my 
astonishment  the  very  salmon  that 
had  just  abstracted  my  tackle,  lying 
in  exactly  the  same  place  as  before. 
Its  identity  was  unmistakable,  for  so 
clean  was  the  water  I  could  plainly 
distinguish  part  of  my  reel-line  trailing 
in  the  current  behind  it.  The  salmon 
seemed  quite  at  its  ease  and  apparently 
was  none  the  worse  for  a  trifling 
matter  of  a  hook  in  its  gullet.  That 
appearances  are  deceptive  will  be 
shown  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Not  without  a  sense  of  shame  do  I 
record  the  episode  that  follows. 
Facilis  descensus  Averni,  as  we  used 
to  say  at  school.  From  fishing  for  a 


salmon  with  a  worm  to  snatching  it 
with  the  bare  hook  was  a  short  and 
easy  step,  and  discarding  all  pretence 
at  sport  I  hastened  to  prepare  a  deadly 
device.  I  shall  not  divulge  its  exact 
nature  nor  how  employed.  Flesh  is 
weak,  and  on  those  numerous  occasions 
when  you  fail  to  capture  fish  by  fair 
means,  it  is  possible,  my  dear  fellow, 
that  you  might  be  tempted  to  follow 
a  bad  example.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  my  method  did  not  demand  the 
intervention  of  a  gut  casting-line, 
while  a  certain  article  usually  seen  at 
the  lower  extremity  of  a  spoon-bait  was 
called  into  requisition.  In  skilful 
hands  the  apparatus  is  deadly,  but 
your  chance  is  gone  if  the  fish  be 
alarmed.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it, 
I  was  only  too  successful, — up  to  a 
certain  point.  Never  would  I  have 
interfered  with  that  wretched  salmon 
could  I  have  foreseen  the  dreadful 
results  that  would  ensue.  But, 
whether  mercifully  or  not,  future 
events  are  concealed  from  mortal  ken, 
and  all  unwitting  of  the  doom  that 
awaited  me  I  crept  towards  that 
innocent  and  unsuspecting  fish.  No 
matter  how,  I  struck  the  barbed 
treble  home,  and,  raising  the  point  of 
the  rod,  prepared  for  battle.  It  was 
short  and  decisive.  The  fish  dashed 
down  stream  at  a  great  pace,  and 
yielding  not  at  all  to  the  heavy  pres- 
sure I  brought  to  bear,  ran  out  all 
the  line  without  a  check,  and,  for  the 
second  time  that  afternoon,  I  was 
gazing  at  the  limp  line  trailing  in  the 
current. 

All  bonny  Scotland  could  not  have 
produced  a  happier,  a  more  light- 
hearted  mortal  than  .Jwas  Richard 
Brown  that  morning.  How  different 
his  state  of  mind  now  !  By  my  base 
attempts  to  remove  the  salmon  from 
its  native  element,  I  felt  I  had  for- 
feited the  respect  of  all  true-hearted 
fishermen,  yet  so  curiously  constituted 
is  the  angler's  mind  that  I  partly  re- 
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gretted  their  failure.  As  I  thought 
of  that  noble  fish  just  arrived  from 
the  salt  seas,  resting  its  wearied  fins 
on  the  way  to  some  far  peaceful  haunt, 
and  realised  that  mine  had  been  the 
cruel  hand  to  wreck  its  constitution,  I 
felt  I  had  justly  merited  the  title  of 
poacher.  If  chronic  sore  throat  should 
be  its  portion  for  life,  I  and  I  only 
would  be  to  blame ;  and  seated  there 
under  the  elm  the  thought  moved  me 
nearly  to  tears. 

The  afternoon  was  sultry,  and  the 
oppressive  atmosphere,  with  the  su- 
preme quiet  that  reigned  around, 
gradually  caused  my  regrets  to  become 
rather  vague.  The  birds  had  ceased 
their  song,  the  cattle  in  the  adjoining 
meadows  were  resting  beneath  the 
trees,  and  no  dimple  of  rising  trout 
stirred  the  glassy  current ;  Nature  was 
taking  a  siesta,  lulled  by  the  ceaseless 
complaint  of  the  great  river. 

I  was  just  dozing  off  to  sleep  when 
I  was  roused  by  the  rustle  of  a  lady's 
dress,  and  looking  up,  was  surprised 
to  see  a  charming  young  girl  tripping 
up  the  bank  from  the  river.  She  was 
a  stranger  to  me  and  I  remarked  with 
surprise  the  peculiar  nature  of  her 
attire.  She  wore  a  long  flowing  robe 
of  a  pale  green  colour,  confined  at  the 
waist  by  a  silver  belt.  Her  head  was 
uncovered  and  her  glorious  hair,  chang- 
ing in  the  sunlight  through  many 
shades  from  russet  brown  to  golden, 
streamed  to  her  feet  in  rippling,  wav- 
ing masses.  She  stood  regarding  me 
with  a  mournful  expression  in  her 
strange  dark  eyes,  and  I  was  about  to 
rise  to  my  feet  and  address  her,  when, 
to  my  profound  amazement,  my  limbs 
refused  to  obey  my  will.  A  feeling  of 
awe,  almost  of  terror,  crept  over  me, 
and  I  remained  spell-bound,  gazing  at 
my  strange  visitor. 

It  was  impossible  to  look  on  that 
beautiful  face  without  being  moved  by 
the  intense  sadness  of  its  expression. 
As  those  sombre  eyes,  glowing  with 


strange  fires,  gazed  into  mine,  an  over- 
whelming dread  took  possession  of  me  ; 
I  was  consumed  with  a  sickening  sense 
of  impending  danger.  There  was  no 
movement  of  the  red  lips,  but  pre- 
sently I  seemed  to  hear  her  voice. 
"  What  punishment  does  he  merit 
who  tortures  the  noblest  inhabitant 
of  the  waters  ?  "  Into  my  mind  flashed 
the  thought,  "  Who  are  you  that  ask  1  " 
and  she  answered  to  it.  "I  am  the 
Queen  of  the  Fishes.  My  soul  is 
vexed  with  the  wanton  torture  of  my 
subjects,  and  for  thee  there  is  no 
excuse.  The  vile  instinct  that  leads 
thee  to  torture  and  destroy  must  be 
torn  from  thy  breast."  Again  I  seemed 
to  say,  "Why  should  I  suffer  1  Others 
are  more  guilty."  Again  she  answered 
the  thought  :  "  Seek  not  to  de- 
fend thyself,  mortal,  it  is  useless.  Go, 
learn  thy  fate."  She  touched  me 
lightly  on  the  forehead  and  imme- 
diately a  roaring  sound  came  in  my 
ears  as  of  waves  beating  on  the 
sea-shore.  Her  eyes,  strange  and 
terrible,  burned  into  mine.  The  pale 
green  robe  seemed  to  change  and 
shimmer  like  falling  water,  and,  as  I 
lost  consciousness,  I  thought  that  her 
long  flaxen  hair  twined  about  me  in 
cold,  clinging  wreaths  redolent  of  the 
ocean. 

II. 

I  MUST  now  relinquish  the  personal 
style  of  narration  hitherto  adopted, 
being  indebted  to  other  sources  of  in- 
formation than  my  own  knowledge  for 
the  facts  contained  in  this  part  of  my 
story  ;  as  will  shortly  appear,  Richard 
Brown  was  in  no  condition  to  give  a 
trustworthy  account  of  the  curious 
matters  herein  set  forth. 

About  four  o'clock  that  same  after- 
noon the  two  Miss  Pattisons,  ac- 
companied by  their  young  brother 
aged  fourteen,  strolled  leisurely  up 
the  shady  banks  of  the  river  with  the 
object  of  meeting  Mr.  Brown  on  his 
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return  from  fishing,  and  bringing  him 
home  to  five  o'clock  tea.  Strathearn 
Lodge,  whence  they  came  and  where 
Brown  was  a  visitor,  had  been  rented 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
by  their  father,  who  owned  the  chief 
share  in  a  large  wholesale  tailoring  busi- 
ness in  Glasgow.  Old  Pattison  was  a 
common-place  individual  of  the  self- 
made  type,  only  saved  from  positive 
vulgarity  by  a  commendable  turn  for 
sport  and  the  reputed  possession  of 
great  riches.  His  daughters  were 
bright,  pretty  girls,  showing  no  traces 
of  their  lowly  origin,  for  Pattison  had 
begun  life  in  practical  sartorial  opera- 
tions, and  his  wife,  who  had  long  since 
died,  had  belonged  to  the  same  class 
in  life.  Some  brilliant  articles  on 
sport  from  the  gifted  pen  of  young 
Brown  had  first  attracted  Mr.  Patti- 
son's  attention,  and  when,  later  on, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
promising  young  writer,  he  at  once 
secured  him  for  a  visit  to  Strathearn 
Lodge.  Needless  to  say,  Brown  soon 
became  a  prime  favourite,  not  only 
with  Papa  Pattison,  but  with  the  two 
young  ladies.  In  fact  it  was  rumoured 
in  the  country  side  that  he  had  only 
to  ask  in  order  to  have,  as  either  of 
the  girls  would  only  be  too  happy  to 
exchange  their  present  style  for  the 
envied  title  of  Mrs.  Brown.  Possibly 
with  that  good-looking  young  gentle- 
man it  was  a  case  of  "  How  happy 
could  I  be  with  either."1 

1  Certainly  Dicky  Brown  is  quite  the  most 
conceited  ass  of  my  acquaintance.  His  im- 
pudence in  talking  to  me,  who  know  him  so 
well,  of  his  gifted  pen  passes  all  bounds.  Of 
all  the  intolerable  rubbish  that  ever  appears 
in  print  I  have  always  thought  Dicky's  to  be 
the  worst.  It  has  been  constant  matter  of 
amazement  to  me  that  any  editor  could  be 
induced  to  publish  such  trash  ;  yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  articles  over  his  signature 
are  frequently  printed  in  magazines  which 
have  the  folly  to  reject  the  superior  matter  of 
other  and  more  modest  contributors.  How 
true  it  is  that  real  genius  seldom  is  recognised 
during  a  man's  life-time  !  I  smile  to  myself 
as  I  glance  again  over  the  last  few  lines  of 


In  the  course  of  about  twenty 
minutes  the  party  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  American  Garden.  "  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Brown  has  caught  a  salmon," 
observed  Bobby  Pattison.  "  Highly 
improbable,  my  dear,"  replied  Alice, 
the  younger  of  the  two  girls,  "  con- 
sidering the  river  is  dead  low  and  no 
one  has  killed  a  fish  for  weeks.  Be- 
sides, he  only  took  a  trout- rod." 
"  There  he  is," exclaimed  Helen,  "fast 
asleep,  with  his  basket  and  fishing-rod 
by  his  side  !  " 

They  walked  on  and  inspected  the 
recumbent  angler,  who  lay,  apparently 
asleep,  stretched  at  full  length,  with 
his  face  downwards  and  concealed  in 
the  grass  ;  his  arms  and  legs  were  ex- 
tended, and  altogether  his  attitude 
was  less  elegant  than  peculiar. 

"  What  a  very  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion," observed  Helen.  No  sound 
came  from  him  and  presently  the  girls 
felt  uneasy.  "  Wake  him  up,  Bobby," 
continued  Helen,  with  authority. 
Bobby  hauled  at  Brown's  arm,  turning 
him  over  on  his  side,  when  it  was 
apparent  at  once  that  something  was 
wrong.  Brown  was  dreadfully  pale, 
and,  though  his  eyes  were  open,  no 
sign  of  recognition  appeared  in  them. 

"  He  must  have  fainted  from  the 
heat !  "  exclaimed  Helen.  "  What  are 
we  to  do  1 "  "  Do,"  returned  her  more 
practical  sister,  "  why,  get  some 
water."  In  a  few  seconds  she  re- 
turned from  the  river  carrying  Bobby's 
straw  hat  partly  filled  with  water, 
wherein  it  must  be  confessed  she 
shoAved  considerable  presence  of  mind. 
She  dashed  the  contents  of  the  hat 
over  Dicky's  head  and  the  effect  was 
magical.  He  half  choked,  gasped  for 
breath,  then  with  a  groan,  so  heavy 
that  it  seemed  to  come  from  his  boots, 
sat  up,  supporting  himself  by  his 
hands  on  either  side  ;  gradually  a  dull 

Dicky's  story.  Good-looking,  indeed,  with 
his  red  hair  and  freckles  !  An  ugly  dog  as 
ever  stepped  ! 
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consciousness  returned  to  his  glance 
and  the  colour  mounted  slowly  in  his 
cheek. 

"  After  all,  I  believe  he  was  only 
sleeping  very  soundly,"  said  Alice.  "I 
never  heard  of  any  one  having  night- 
mare in  broad  daylight  before,"  re- 
marked Bobby,  waving  his  hat  about 
to  get  rid  of  the  water ;  "  and  another 
time,  Miss  Alice,  perhaps  you'll  use 
your  own  hat, — I'm  sure  it's  big 
enough  ! " 

If  only  asleep,  dreams  of  terror 
certainly  had  haunted  the  angler's 
slumbers  and  were  slow  to  depart  with 
returning  consciousness.  His  face 
looked  drawn  and  haggard,  and  his 
breath  came  in  short,  choking  gasps, 
each  inspiration  more  quickly  than  the 
last.  At  length  the  climax  arrived  in 
a  prolonged  and  terrific  fit  of  sneezing. 
Atisho,  at-tis-sho,  came  with  increasing 
energy  from  very  serviceable  lungs, 
while  the  young  ladies  watched  him 
with  astonishment,  not  yet  free  from 
anxiety. 

"  Poor  fellow,  he  has  caught  cold," 
said  Alice.  "  Jump  up,  Mr.  Brown. 
It  is  lying  on  the  grass  that  makes 
you  sneeze,"  observed  Helen. 

"Ugh,  ugh, "grunted  the  individual 
addressed,  with  that  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  face  that  heralds  the  approach 
of  yet  another  sneeze.  "  Where  am  I 
— what — what  has  happened  to  me  1 
At-tis-SHOO  !  "  His  voice  rose  almost 
to  a  scream  as  he  propounded  this 
conundrum,  while  the  tremendous 
nature  of  the  paroxysm  that  followed 
altogether  baffles  description. 

It  proved  to  be  a  final  effort,  and 
recovering  himself  somewhat,  Brown 
surveyed  the  party  with  a  vacant  stare 
of  astonishment.  Certainly  he  looked 
very  queer.  His  cap  had  fallen  off, 
and  his  auburn  hair  stood  up  from  his 
brow ;  his  mouth  was  half  open,  and 
he  showed  little  resemblance  to  the 
smart  Dicky  Brown  with  whom  the 
girls  were  familiar. 


"  He  must  have  been  doing  some- 
thing very   bad  to  dream  like  that," 
observed  Helen.      "  What  sport  have 
you  had,  Mr.  Brown  ? "  she  continued 
in  a   louder  tone.      "  We  walked  up 
the  river  on   purpose  to  meet  you." 
"  Sport !  "  ejaculated  Brown,   passing 
his   hand  wearily   over   his  forehead, 
thereby  ruffling  his  hair  till  he  looked 
more  dishevelled  than  ever.      "  Sport1? 
I  seem  to  know  that  word,  and  yet, — 
and  yet —        "  How  funny  he  is,"  said 
Alice,  with  a  look  of  surprise.     "How 
many  fish  have  you  caught  1  "  asked 
Bobby,  and  he  seized  the  basket  and 
tumbled  the  contents  out  on  the  grass. 
"  Oh,  I  say,  that  is  a  nice  lot !   Where 
did  you  get  them  1 "     "  Did  you  catch 
them    with    flies,    Mr.    Brown  1 "     in- 
quired Alice,  conveying    in  a  tender 
glance  from  her  bright  eyes  something 
more  than  met  the  ear.     An  expres- 
sion of  deep-seated  pain  flitted  across 
Richard's    expressive     features.       He 
seemed    to    struggle    to    collect    his 
wandering  thoughts.      "  Flies— fish  !  " 
he     muttered,     in     unsteady     tones. 
"  What  are  they  1    I, — I  seem  to  have 
forgotten  something."      "  He  certainly 
is  very  odd,"  Helen  observed,  aside  to 
her   sister.      "  Do  you  think   by  any 
chance  he  can  have  been —      •"  "  Drink- 
ing1?"   said   Alice,    finishing  the  sen- 
tence.     "  Not  unless  he  has  found  a 
private   whiskey-still  up  the  river.      I 
filled  his  flask  myself  and  it  does  not 
hold    enough    to    make    even    Bobby 
tipsy."     Helen   was  by  way  of  being 
rather  demure,  but  Alice  could  have 
passed  an  examination  in  slang  before 
a  board  of  Winchester  prefects.      The 
female  mind  is  receptive,  and  Bobby's 
holidays  were  long  and  frequent. 

The  party  proceeded  homeward, 
Bobby  taking  charge  of  rod  and 
basket.  Near  the  house  they  met  the 
old  fisherman  carrying  a  heavy  salmon- 
rod.  "  What  luck,  Malcolm  1  "  asked 
Bobby.  "  Ou,  just  a  bonnie  bit 
grilsie,"  replied  Malcolm,  with  a 
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peculiar  contortion  of  his  rugged 
weather-worn  features  which,  with  him, 
did  duty  for  a  smile  and  indicated  an 
unusually  amiable  frame  of  mind ;  "a 
matter  o'  sax  or  mebbe  seeven  pund, 
and  clean  run  too.  He'll  have  rinned 
up  frae  the  sea  joost  exaackly  in  yon 
.srna  spate  we  had  twa  weeks  syne." 
"  There,  Mr.  Brown  !  "  exclaimed 
Alice,  with  an  inquiring  glance  at 
that  gentleman.  "  You  see  there  are 
some  fish  in  the  river  still.  ISTow, 
why  could  you  not  catch  this  grilse  1 " 
"Where  is  it,  Malcolm?  I  should 
like  to  see  it,"  said  Helen.  "  Ye'll  no 
see  it  the  noo,"  rejoined  the  fisherman. 
"  It's  awa'  til  the  kitchen  ;  it  will  be 
for  your  dinner  a'm  thinkin'.  Was  ye 
seeing  ony  fush  up  bye,  sir  1  "  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Brown.  "I  scarcely 
know,"  answered  that  gentleman,  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  end  of  a  long  gaff: 
Malcolm  carried  in  one  hand.  "  I, — 
I — don't  feel  very  well."  With  a 
feeble,  purposeless  movement  of  his 
hands,  he  tottered  towards  the  house, 
followed  by  anxious  glances  from  the 
young  ladies  and  a  stare  of  surprise 
from  Malcolm. 

Dinner  at  Strathearn  Lodge  was  an 
important  function;  for  old  Pattison 
was  fond  of  good  living  and  his  cook 
received  rather  a  larger  salary  than 
the  minister  of  the  established  Church 
of  Scotland  in  the  neighbouring  town. 
This  evening  it  was  a  more  solemn 
affair  than  ever.  Brown  had  made 
110  change  in  his  dress,  had  not  even 
brushed  his  hair,  and  noting  this 
slight  on  his  hospitality,  Mr.  Pattison 
glared  at  him  over  a  portentous  collar, 
vowing  in  his  own  mind  that,  well  or 
ill,  Master  Richard's  visit  should  come 
to  an  abrupt  termination  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  girls  felt  there  was 
thunder  in  the  air  and  kept  their  eyes 
pretty  steadily  on  the  tablecloth, 
while  even  Bobby's  spirits  were  not 
proof  against  the  prevailing  gloom. 
The  soup  was  handed  round  by  two 


smart  footmen  in  livery  while  a  very 
superior-looking  butler  poured  out  the 
sherry.  Brown  promptly  spilled  his 
over  Helen's  dress,  who  acknowledged 
the  compliment  with  a  doubtful  smile. 
But  this  was  a  trine.  Presently  one 
of  the  footmen  brought  in  a  large  dish 
and,  placing  it  before  the  host,  removed 
the  cover  and  exposed  the  silvery  form 
of  the  grilse  captured  by  Malcolm  that 
afternoon.  Brown  started  from  his 
seat. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  Brown?" 
inquired  Pattison,  with  freezing  polite- 
ness. "  Do  you  not  feel  well  1 "  Brown 
subsided.  His  face  was  deeply  flush- 
ed, and,  while  the  ladies  were  being 
helped,  he  stared  till  his  eyes  threat- 
ened to  leave  their  sockets.  "  Thick 
or  thin,  Mr.  Brown1?"  asked  the  host, 
poising  the  fish-knife  delicately  in  his 
right  hand.  "  Fiend,  villain,  MUR- 
DERER ! "  shouted  Brown,  kicking  his 
chair  furiously  from  him,  thereby 
barking  the  shins  of  the  superior 
butler.  In  an  instant  he  had  seized 
the  salmon  with  both  hands,  slapped 
it  violently  against  Mr.  Pattison's 
white  waistcoat,  then,  with  a  sten- 
torian yell,  sent  it  crashing  through 
the  window.  Helen  screamed,  Alice 
burst  into  tears,  and  the  faces  of  the 
astounded  servants  were  wonderful  to 
behold. 

"  He's  mad,  stark,  staring,  raving- 
mad  ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Pattison,  re- 
treating towards  a  corner  of  the  room. 
"James,  Donald,  seize  him  immediate- 
ly ;  Tomkins,  assist  them  !  " 

After  this  unparalleled  feat  Brown 
collapsed  on  the  carpet,  where  he  lay, 
muttering  to  himself,  waving  his  arms 
about  and  occasionally  giving  vent  to 
a  sort  of  muffled  roar  anything  but 
reassuring  to  the  nerves  of  the  party. 
The  two  footmen,  however,  were  stout 
lads,  and  between  them  managed  to 
hustle  him  from  the  room,  Mr.  Tom- 
kins  hopping  on  one  leg  in  the  back- 
ground as  a  hint  to  his  employer  that 
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he     was     incapacitated     from     active 
service. 

Dr.  McPhee  occupied  a  neat  little 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  the  small 
town  of  Aberearn,  about  two  miles 
from  Strathearn  Lodge.  He  was  a 
fresh-complexioned  little  man,  with  a 
lofty  forehead  and  eyebrows  placed 
rather  high  above  light  gray  eyes,  and 
was  never  seen  out  of  doors  in  other 
attire  than  a  shiny  suit  of  professional 
black  surmounted  by  a  glossy  silk  hat. 
Correct,  not  to  say  pedantic  in  his 
conversation  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, broad  Scotch  rolled  from  his 
tongue  in  moments  of  excitement. 
For  the  rest  he  was  well  respected  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  country 
folk  said  that  if  Dr.  McPhee  could 
not  cure  you,  why  you  must  be  in  a 
very  bad  way.  At  the  moment  he  is 
introduced  to  the  reader  he  was  seated 
in  an  apartment  which  served  him  at 
once  as  dispensary  and  study,  for  the 
Doctor  made  up  his  own  prescriptions 
and,  consequently,  had  a  remarkable 
faith  in  the  healing  power  of  drugs. 
At  least  he  was  never  known  to 
inform  a  patient  that  medicine  was 
powerless  to  relieve  him.  If  any  one 
called,  Jennie,  the  maid-servant,  was 
instructed  to  say  that  her  master  was 
compounding  medicines  in  the  dispen- 
sary ;  and  if  Scotch  whiskey  be  a 
medicine  the  statement  was  perfectly 
true,  for  the  Doctor,  being  an  early 
bird,  was  already  mixing  the  first  of 
the  three  brews  of  weak  toddy  he  was 
accustomed  to  take  every  night  of  his 
life.  From  this  congenial  employment 
he  was  roused  by  a  tremendous  peal 
at  the  bell,  and,  after  a  rather  long 
interval,  the  trim  maid  rushed  into 
the  room  in  a  breathless  state  of 
excitement. 

"  Eh,  sir,  for  the  Lord's  sake  ! ''  she 
exclaimed.  "  There's  awfu'  doings  up 
at  the  Hoose.  Here's  John  the  Eng- 
lish groom, — a  feckless,  impudent 
body  he  is  tae,"  continued  Jenny,  in  a 
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lower  tone,  wiping  her  mouth  with 
her  apron.  "  Aweel,  sir,  John  has 
corned  over  f rae  the  Lodge  as  fast  as 
ever  his  horse  could  clap  legs  to  the 
groond,  and  he  says  that  ane  Mr. 
Broon  has  gone  fair  dementit,  athe- 
gither  daft,  and  he's  ravin'  awa'  like 
ony  Beedlamite  ;  and  the  first  thing  he 
daes  is  to  clap  auld  Mr.  Pattison  on 
the  heed  wi'  the  poker,  and  syne  he 
killit  the  butler, — that's  him  they  ca' 
Tomkins  and  a  douce-like  body  forbye 
— and  noo,  for  what  John  kens,  he's 
murderin'  the  young  leddies,  puir 
lambies,  and  the  neist  thing  he'll —  " 
"  You'll  put  me  daft  with  that  clack- 
ing tongue  of  yours,"  interposed  the 
Doctor  ;  "  that  will  be  the  next  thing. 
Go  and  tell  Duncan  to  saddle  the 
pony,  and  send  the  man  John  in 
here." 

John's  story  proving  little  more 
intelligible  than  the  slightly  exagger- 
ated account  of  his  own  domestic,  Dr. 
McPhee,  without  wasting  more  time 
in  words,  placed  in  his  pocket  such 
remedies  as  he  thought  might  be 
required,  and  mounting  his  pony 
accompanied  the  groom  back  to  Strath- 
earn  Lodge.  Arrived  at  the  house 
he  was  conducted  at  once  to  the  bed- 
room of  the  supposed  madman. 

"  Dear,  dear,  surely  all  this  can't 
be  required,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  he 
observed  the  complicated  arrangement 
of  ropes  by  which  the  unfortunate 
Brown  was  secured  to  the  bedstead,  a 
fourposter  of  the  old-fashioned,  solid 
description.  Round  it  stood  Mr.  Patti- 
son and  his  hopeful  son,  the  two  foot- 
men, and  a  burly  English  coachman, 
while  the  doorway  was  blocked  by  the 
ample  dimensions  of  the  housekeeper 
attired  in  a  black  silk  dress  which 
rustled  aggressively  at  each  motion  of 
the  wearer.  The  entire  female  esta- 
blishment was  congregated  on  the 
stairs  behind  her,  while  Helen  and 
Alice  mingled  their  tears  in  the  front 
hall.  Mr.  Tomkins  had  disappeared. 
G  G 
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He  did  not  consider  that  his  duties 
included  waiting  upon  madmen,  and 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  pantry 
bathing  his  barked  shins  with  warm 
water. 

"  Why  have  you  tied  him  up  like 
this  1 "  asked  McPhee.  "  It's  as  much 
as  our  lives  is  worth  to  let  him  loose," 
said  one  of  the  footmen.  "  He's 
terrible  strong,  sir,"  assented  the 
other.  "  The  poor  young  gen'leman's 
as  mad  as  a  March  'are  ! "  observed 
the  coachman.  "  I  am  really  afraid 
it  is  necessary  to  restrain  him,"  said 
Mr.  Pattison.  "  You  have  no  idea 
how  violent  he  has  been."  Bobby' 
said  nothing,  but  his  looks  spoke  for 
him.  He  evidently  regarded  the 
whole  affair  as  a  variety  show  of 
singular  realism  and  excellence, 
enacted  for  his  special  gratification. 

"  H'm,"  observed  McPhee,  pursing 
up  his  lips.  "  We  must  try  the 
pulse."  The  patient's  wrist  was  duly 
manipulated  in  a  silence  so  profound 
that  the  ticking  of  the  Doctor's  huge 
silver  watch  was  almost  audible. 
"  Ah,"  continued  the  little  man, 
"  rather  fast,  nearly  a  hundred  and 
twenty.  I  feel  almost  warranted  in 
diagnosing  marked  febrile  symptoms. 
We  will  now  take  the  temperature." 
He  placed  a  clinical  thermometer 
carefully  between  the  patient's  lips, 
Brown  was  breathing  heavily  through 
his  open  mouth.  His  eyes  were  closed 
and  he  seemed  unconscious  of  what 
passed.  From  time  to  time  a  slight 
spasm  seized  him  and  he  strained 
against  the  ropes  that  secured  him. 
"  When  did  this  attack  come  on  1 " 
inquired  the  Doctor.  "  The  girls  tell 
me  he  was  not  like  himself  in  the 
afternoon,"  replied  Mr.  Pattison, 
"  and  he  developed  dangerous  symp- 
toms while  we  were  at  dinner.  With- 
out the  slightest  provocation  he  sud- 
denly jumped  up,  hit  the  butler  a 
tremendous  blow  with  his  chair,  and 
then  assaulted  me  ferociously, — I 


assure  you  it's  a  mercy  I  do  not 
require  your  professional  services — 
after  which  he  seized  a  salmon  we 
had  for  dinner  and  threw  it  out  of 
the  window." 

"  Very  serious,"  observed  McPhee ; 
"  I  should  fear  we  had  to  do  with  a 
sudden  attack  of  homicidal,  or,  con- 
sidering the  fish,  let  me  say,  salmo- 
cidal  mania."  Being  in  a  good  humour 
at  the  prospect  of  a  paying  case,  the 
little  man  could  not  repress  a  chuckle 
at  this  professional  jest,  for,  though 
patients  were  plentiful,  fees  were 
scarce  in  Aberearn.  The  master  of 
the  house  looked  rather  surprised ; 
observing  this  the  Doctor  assumed  an 
air  of  intense  professional  gravity  and 
approaching  the  bedside,  removed  the 
clinical  thermometer. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phee-nomenon  I  ever  wit- 
nessed in  the  hale  coorse  of  my  pro- 
fessional career  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
after  regarding  the  instrument  at- 
tentively for  some  seconds.  "  The 
temperature  is  only  ninety-five.  Do 
ye  ken  what  that  means  1  Why,  ma 
dear  sir,  the  man  has  nae  business  to 
be  alive  !  The  thing's  just  impossible, 
athegither  beyond  ma  poowers  o' 
compreehension !  "  The  little  man 
positively  danced  with  excitement  and, 
throwing  himself  into  an  arm-chair, 
wiped  his  face  with  a  huge  red  hand- 
kerchief, muttering,  "  Only  ninety-five, 
and  no'  deed  yet !  " 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment,  quite 
too  much  for  the  nerves  of  the  female 
servants  who,  regardless  of  all  rules 
and  regulations,  thronged  into  the 
room  and  feasted  their  eyes  on  the 
hero  of  the  hour. 

"  Puir  young  fellow  !  "  observed 
one.  "  Eh,  sic  an  awfu'  colour  as  he 
is  !  "  remarked  another.  "  It's  a 
shame  to  tie  up  such  a  nice-looking 
young  man  with  all  those  horrid  ropes, 
and  him  so  ill  too  ! "  exclaimed  Miss 
Slater,  the  pretty  lady's  maid.  "  The 
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Doctor'll  be  for  bleeding  him,  likely," 
continued  the  second  speaker,  who 
was  evidently  of  a  morbid  turn. 

McPhee  now  called  for  brandy, 
which  being  procured,  he  poured  a 
small  quantity  through  the  clenched 
teeth  of  his  patient,  who  greeted  the 
attention  with  a  more  vigorous  at- 
tempt to  kick  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a  man  whose  tempera- 
ture was  only  ninety-five. 

"  What  are  you  about  ? "  asked 
Pattison  suddenly,  retreating  towards 
the  door.  Dr.  McPhee  was  unfasten- 
ing the  ropes  that  bound  the  desperate 
Brown  to  the  bedstead.  The  servants 
tumbled  over  one  another  in  their 
anxiety  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
released  madman,  and  Mr.  Pattison 
turned  pale.  "  For  any  sake  be  care- 
ful !  "  he  cried.  "  I  assure  you  he  is 
dangerous." 

"  I  take  all  the  responsibility,  my 
dear  sir  ;  believe  me  he  is  in  no  con- 
dition to  attempt  violence.  I  appre- 
hend the  worst  unless  there  is  rapid 
improvement,  besides,  it  is  essential 
to  ascertain  the  preceese  nature  of 
these  recurring  spasms."  McPhee 
had  now  in  some  degree  recovered 
from  his  excitement,  and  having  re- 
leased the  prisoner,  began  taking 
notes  of  his  remarkable  case  in  a 
pocket-book  of  abnormal  dimensions. 

A  minute  or  so  after  he  had  re- 
gained his  freedom  a  sudden  spasm 
shot  through  Brown's  frame.  He 
jerked  his  arms  convulsively  overhead, 
then  lowered  them  slowly  to  his  side  ; 
at  the  same  time  alternately  contract- 
ing and  extending  his  legs.  Mr. 
Pattison  and  the  men,  who  still 
remained  in  the  room,  beheld  these 
manoeuvres  with  amazement.  Dr. 
McPhee  observed  them  with  the 
critical  eye  of  science.  Brown's  eyes 
still  remained  closed,  and  it  was 
evident  that  his  movements,  which 
were  repeated  at  short  intervals,  were 
independent  of  his  will. 


"  What  is  he  trying  to  do  1  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Pattison  from  the  doorway. 
"  Jactitation  of  the  arms  accompanied 
by  twitchings  of  the  lower  limbs," 
muttered  the  Doctor,  writing  hurriedly 
in  the  big  note-book.  "  It  looks  just 
as  if  he  was  swimming,"  cried  Bobby, 
who  was  watching  the  proceedings 
with  intense  interest.  "  What  an 
extraordinary  delusion  ! "  said  his 
father.  "  He  must  be  very  mad 
indeed  and  ought  to  be  removed  to 
an  asylum  at  once."  "  Diagnosis  of 
febrile  attack  contradicted  by  unprece- 
dentedly  low  temperature,"  continued 
the  Doctor,  still  scribbling  in  the  note- 
book. "  Mad  as  a  March  'are,"  mur- 
mured the  coachman,  who  evidently 
considered  that  this  phrase  summed 
up  the  situation. 

At  last  the  little  man  consigned  his 
memoranda  to  his  pocket,  and  separ- 
ating the  eyelids  of  the  unconscious 
Brown  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 
peered  closely  into  his  gray  orbs. 

"  Do  you  think  the  poor  fellow  will 
soon  recover  1 "  asked  Mr.  Pattison. 

"  This  bangs  a'  thing  !  "  observed 
McPhee,  deliberately,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  question.  "It's  no  canny." 
He  then  produced  a  small  magnifying 
glass  through  which  he  submitted 
Brown's  eyes  to  a  still  more  careful 
inspection.  Then  turning  to  Mr. 
Pattison,  "  Pray,  sir,  has  this  young 
man  been  a  great  fisher  1  "  he  asked. 

"  Very  much  so.  He  was  as  keen 
an  angler  as  I  ever  met ;  a  first-rate 
performer  with  the  rod,"  was  the 
answer.  "  And  when  he  was  not 
actually  fishing,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  talking  about  it,  fond  of  narrating 
his  experiences  1 "  said  the  Doctor. 
"  Yes,  he  was  a  great  hand  at  fish- 
stories,  poor  fellow.  He  was  simply 
devoted  to  the  sport  and  never 
thoroughly  happy  away  from  the  river- 
side." "  So  that  fish  and  fishing  were 
aye  rinnin'  i'  his  mind  1 "  "  No 
doubt ;  but  why  do  you  ask  1  What 
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can   that  have   to  do  with  his  present 
condition  1 " 

Doctor  McPhee  motioned  the  men 
servants  to  leave  the  room ;  much 
against  his  will  Bobby  was  induced 
to  follow  their  example,  and  closing 
the  door  behind  them,  the  little  man 
returned  on  tip-toe  to  Mr.  Pattison. 
His  elevated  eyebrows  imparted  an 
appearance  of  mild  surprise  to  his 
features,  and  he  wore  a  mysterious, 
important  air.  "  Everything,  my  dear 
sir,"  he  said.  "  The  previous  history 
of  the  patient  bears  most  intimately 
on  his  present  condition."  "  You 
don't  say  so  ! "  said  Mr.  Pattison , 
wondering  from  what  recondite  malady 
his  guest  might  be  suffering.  "  We 
are  confronted  with  the — most — re- 
markable— case  on  record,"  continued 
McPhee,  in  impressive  tones.  "  The 
rapid  pulse  and  abnormally  low  tem- 
perature are  absolutely  unparalleled  in 
all  the  history  of  pathology,  while  the 
condition  of  Mr.  Brown's  eyes — 
"  What's  the  matter  with  his  eyes  1  " 
inquired  Pattison.  "  I  can  only  ac- 
count in  one  way  for  the  conflicting 
symptoms  present  in  this  case.  I  am 
not  certain,  we  can  seldom  be  positive, 
but  I  believe  Mr.  Brown  is  suffering 
from  a  complaint  hitherto  unknown 
to  science."  "  Good  gracious  !  "  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Pattison ;  "I  hope  it  is 
nothing  catching  !  "  "  There  is  little 
cause  for  alarm  on  that  score ;  I  am 
almost  justified  in  saying  none  at  all," 
replied  the  Doctor.  "  As  regards  the 
state  of  the  patient's  eyes,  I  find  the 
cornea  in  great  measure  has  lost  its 
transparency,  the  con  juncteeva  appears 
to  be  jaundiced,  or  yellow,  and  neither 
the  iris  nor  the  antre  are  normal  in 
character."  "  Conjuncteeva, — iris,  — 
antris,"  repeated  Mr.  Pattison  ;  "  this 
sounds  very  serious."  "  The  organs  of 
sight,"  continued  McPhee,  "present 
an  appearance  best  described  by  the 
unscientific  but  expressive  term  fishy, 
and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the 


other  symptoms  present  in  this  most 
remarkable  case,  have  enabled  me  to 
diagnose —  the  Doctor  paused. 

"  What, — what  is  wrong  with  him  1 " 
exclaimed  Pattison,  whose  nerves  were 
strung  to  a  high  pitch.  "  Mr.  Brown 
is  suffering  from  an  acute  attack — 
"Yes — what  of?"  asked  Pattison, 
eagerly.  "  An  acute  attack,"  said  the 
little  man,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "  an  acute  attack  of  fishing 
on  the  brain." 

III. 

LEAVIXG  the  ill-starred  victim  of 
Fishing  on  the  Brain  to  wrestle  with 
Dr.  McPhee  and  the  mysterious  ail- 
ment specially  invented  for  him,  I, 
Richard  Brown,  continue  the  record  of 
my  adventures  from  the  moment  when 
I  swooned  away  at  the  magic  touch  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Fishes. 

With  returning  consciousness  I  be- 
came aware  of  sensations  of  physical 
suffering  for  which  I  could  in  no  way 
account,  and,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
was  no  longer  seated  under  the  spread- 
ing elm,  but  lying  at  full  length  on  a 
bank  of  rough  stones.  My  surround- 
ings seemed  strangely  unfamiliar.  The 
blue  sky  above  appeared  hazy,  the  tall 
trees  and  smooth,  grassy  banks,  which 
sloped  down  to  the  river  on  either 
hand,  blurred  and  indistinct  as  though 
seen  through  a  dulled  pane  of  glass. 
Noting  these  things  I  believed  myself 
still  in  dreamland,  a  prey  to  unreal 
delusions  of  the  senses.  The  idea  was 
strengthened  by  an  agreeable  sense  of 
motion  around  me,  such  as  I  had  never 
before  experienced,  and  which  recalled 
to  mind  that  cool,  refreshing  sea- 
breeze  which,  towards  sundown,  re- 
stores vitality  to  residents  in  hot 
climates.  Yet  could  I  feel  no  move- 
ment in  the  atmosphere  ;  no  breeze 
stirred  the  drooping  foliage ;  never  had 
I  known  the  myriad  sounds  of  nature 
hushed  in  such  oppressive  stillness. 

After  a  time  the  pains  which  racked 
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me,  and  which  hitherto  I  had  been 
unable  to  locate,  seemed  to  centre 
with  special  violence  in  my  side,  and 

reaching  down  my  h .      Heavens 

above  !  Where — what  was  1 1  The 
impulse  I  had  intended  to  convey 
to  my  hand  had  moved  me  for- 
ward bodily,  bringing  my  head  in 
forcible  contact  with  a  big  stone.  Oh, 
of  course,  I  was  still  asleep  and  dream- 
ing !  Yet  the  encounter  with  the 
stone  seemed  real  enough.  My  nose 
ached  as  though  it  were  broken. 
Never  before  had  I  dreamed  so 
vividly.  I  remember  something  of 
a  girl  who  called  herself  the  Queen 
of  the  Fishes  ;  a  foolish  conceit 
enough,  yet  at  the  recollection  a 
vague  sentiment  of  uneasiness  stole 
over  me.  Bah,  what  matter  ?  I  had 
only  to  jump  to  my  feet  and  shake  off 
this  nightmare  that  oppressed  me. 

As,  with  a  great  splash,  I  fell  back 
in  the  river,  the  awful  truth  forced 
itself  on  my  brain.  The  fate  vaguely 
foreshadowed  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Fishes  had  too  surely  overtaken  me. 
In  place  of  rising  to  my  feet  I  had 
made  a  fine  big  rise  in  the  smooth 
current.  The  spirit  of  Dicky  Brown 
now  permeated  the  frame  of  a  fish, 
and,  judging  by  the  splash,  that  of  a 
heavy  one.  Undoubtedly  I  was  a 
salmon,  for  no  other  big  fish  dwelt 
in  that  river.  But  whence  these 
aches  that  tortured  me  1  Constant 
pain  could  not  form  the  ordinary  lot 
of  the  average  salmon,  yet  my  throat 
ached  as  though  it  had  been  torn  with 
pincers,  while  the  twinges  in  my  side 
were  hardly  to  be  endured.  A  sudden 
ray  of  light  flashed  on  my  mind,  and  1 
realised  at  last  the  full  scope  of  my 
punishment.  If  righteous,  it  was 
terrible.  I  was  converted  into 
the  very  forty-pound  salmon,  whose 
capture  I  had  so  madly  attempted. 
No  wonder  my  throat  burned  as  if 
seared  with  a  hot  iron,  since  a  large- 


size  Limerick-bend  hook  was  imbedded 
in  it ;  the  pain  in  my  side  no  longer 
surprised  me  when  I  remembered  the 
poaching  engine  with  which  I  had 
grappled  the  forty-pounder.  And  my 
own  hand  had  inflicted  the  wounds 
whose  effects  I  experienced  in  my  pre- 
sent body  !  Words  are  powerless  to 
convey  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  the 
anguish  of  mind  that  overwhelmed  me 
when  I  realised  my  dreadful  situation. 

A  tumultuous  whirl  of  terrible 
thoughts  surged  through  my  brain. 
I  could  not  doubt  that  the  mortal 
shell  of  Richard  Brown  was  now  at 
the  mercy  of  the  rude  instincts  of  a 
fish.  How  would  that  wretched  sal- 
mon conduct  himself  in  my  likeness  1 
Would  he  develope  a  taste  for  dissipa- 
tion, ruin  the  constitution  of  which  I 
had  always  been  so  careful,  and  squan- 
der in  reckless  living  my  balance  at 
the  bank  (fortunately  it  was  a  small 
one)  1  Or  would  he  make  love  to  dear 
little  Alice  Pattison,  from  whom  I 
felt  that  now  indeed  I  was  divided  by 
deep  waters.  It  was  impossible  to 
foretell  what  line  of  conduct  my  other 
self  would  adopt,  but  I  felt  that  in 
no  case  was  it  likely  to  do  me  credit. 
Should  I  ever  escape  from  my  present 
awful  plight,  oust  that  hated  salmon 
from  my  semblance,  and  revisit  that 
world  of  mortals  which  already  seemed 
so  far  removed  1 

These  sad  reflections,  coupled  with 
the  pain  of  my  injuries,  caused  me 
partly  to  lose  consciousness,  and  car- 
ing little  what  became  of  me,  I  was 
swept  down  with  the  current.  Many 
a  weary  mile  was  I  borne  on  the  tide 
of  the  great  river,  hovering  on  that 
borderland  which  lies  between  two 
worlds,  almost  wishing  to  pass  beyond 
it.  After  several  days  of  this  strange 
journey  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  I 
had  reached  the  tideway,  distant  some 
score  of  miles  from  the  Grey  Stone. 
For  a  week  or  so  I  remained  in  this 
part  of  the  river,  often  springing  into 
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the  warm  air  above,  and  gradually  re- 
covering   health    and    strength.      The 
injuries   to    my    side    and    throat    no 
longer    inconvenienced    me,    and    by 
degrees,   if  not   reconciled,    I   became 
more  accustomed  to  my  strange  condi- 
tion.     Heavy    rain    now    caused    the 
river  to  come  down  thick  and  swollen, 
and,  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  been 
changed  into  a  salmon,  I  experienced 
a  slight  sensation  of  hunger.    Cruising 
in  the  slack  water  near  the  bank  I  de- 
voured a  few  of  the  struggling  minnows 
which   had   been   swept  away  by  the 
current.      Worms,  too,  came  down  in 
hundreds,  but  the  very  thought  of  the 
wriggling   creatures    turned    me    sick 
and  faint,  recalling,  as  they  did,  such 
painful    recollections.       Neither    min- 
nows  nor  worms  were  visible  in  the 
muddy  water,  but  the  sense  of  smell 
told  me  with  unerring  accuracy  when 
they  were  within  reach.     By  the  time 
the  river  had  cleared  and  settled  down, 
I  was  completely  restored  to  health,  and 
instinctively  urging  my  way  up  stream, 
took  up  my  quarters  at  the  tail  of  a 
broad  pool,  thickly  fringed  with  trees, 
where    the    quickening     current     was 
broken  by  huge  boulders  at  the  bottom. 
I  had  already  remarked  some  singular 
variations  between  my  powers  of  vision 
as  a  fish  and   those   to  which   I   had 
been  accustomed  in  my  human  form, 
but  with  everything  new  around  me, 
and  fresh  experiences  occurring  every 
day,  I  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  true 
comprehension  of  what  passed  before 
my  eyes.     The  real  state  of  the  case 
was  revealed  to  me  by  chance,  when, 
in  this  place,  I  obtained  my  first  sight 
of  an  artificial  fly  from  the  salmon's 
point  of  view. 

One  fine  morning,  some  days  after 
I  had  taken  up  my  station  in  the 
boulder-pool,  I  was  lying  quietly  in 
the  stream  enjoying  the  gentle  motion 
of  the  current  around  me.  Other 
salmon  dwelt  in  that  pool,  though  none 
so  big  as  I ;  and  occasionally  one  of 


our  number  would  race  wildly  through 
the  clear  water,  its  example  being  fol- 
lowed by  others,  till  for  a  minute  or 
so  the  river  was  alive  with  silvery 
forms,  darting  and  glancing  in  all 
directions. 

Returning  from  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, a  wriggling  creature  all  arms 
and  legs,  the  like  of  which  surely  was 
never  seen  in  air  or  water,  such  as 
Nature  in  her  most  'prentice  mood 
never  deigned  to  create,  passed  through 
the  water  near  me  with  a  motion  im- 
possible to  any  respectable  insect,  and 
instantly  I  recognised  its  nature.  The 
reasoning  faculty  I  still  retained  in- 
formed me  of  matters  which  to  the 
ordinary  average  salmon  must  ever 
remain  dark,  inscrutable  mysteries.  I 
followed  the  hook-concealing  bunch 
of  feathers  as  it  passed  from  me 
towards  the  bank,  and  judge  of  my 
surprise  011  finding  myself  unable  to 
distinguish  a  single  trace  of  the  bril- 
liant and  varied  colouring  I  knew 
that  fly  possessed. 

Vaguely  through  my  mind  flitted 
the  idea,  "  Can  salmon  be  colour- 
blind 1 "  But  my  thoughts  quickly 
received  another  turn  ;  I  was  not 
yet  at  the  end  of  my  discoveries. 
Still  swimming  slowly  a  few  feet 
behind  the  fly,  I  became  conscious  of 
a  desire  to  seize  it.  Each  second  the 
impulse  gathered  strength  within  me, 
till  only  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
could  I  resist  the  temptation  to  rush 
open-mouthed  at  the  artless  insect. 
It  presented  such  an  attractive,  alluring 
appearance  as  I  could  never  have 
supposed  possible.  Never  to  thirsty 
boating-man  did  tankard  of  cool 
shandy-gaff  seem  more  desirable,  or 
strawberries  and  cream  on  hot  summer's 
day  to  damsel  wearied  with  the  cares  of 
shopping.  And  all  the  time  how  well 
I  knew  the  danger !  Had  I  been  a 
common,  ignorant  salmon  that  fly  had 
long  since  been  swallowed.  My  sensa- 
tions might  be  compared  to  those  of  a 
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man  standing  on  some  stupendous 
precipice,  who  scarce  can  resist  that 
vertigo,  or  madness  of  the  brain, 
which  urges  him  to  spring  headlong 
into  the  abyss  below. 

My  time  was  not  yet.  I  forbore 
the  suicidal  meal,  and  turning  at  the 
surface  near  the  fly,  an  object  moving 
on  the  bank  attracted  my  attention. 
In  a  second  I  realised  that  I  saw  the 
angler,  and  overcome  by  strange, 
unreasoning  fear,  I  darted  swiftly 
away  and  concealed  myself  in  a  deep 
hole.  Recovering  somewhat  from  my 
first  alarm,  which  reason  told  me  was 
senseless  and  uncalled  for,  I  emerged 
from  my  hiding-place  and  sprang  over 
the  surface  of  the  water,  curious  to 
ascertain  if  the  angler  was  still  at  work. 
He  had  disappeared,  and  sinking  down 
to  my  original  station  I  pondered  over 
these  strange  matters. 

On  various  other  occasions  I  had 
opportunities  of  inspecting  those 
remarkable  compounds  of  silk  and 
feather  wherewith  the  angler  seeks 
to  entrap  the  guileless  salmon,  and 
always  with  the  same  results.  I  had 
no  power  to  distinguish  one  colour 
from  another,  whether  in  regard  to 
artificial  flies  or  otherwise.  The 
varying  tints  of  the  trees,  the  banks 
on  which  they  grew,  the  blue  sky 
overhead,  the  whole  natural  world 
so  grandly  coloured  in  harmonising 
tones  to  human  vision,  to  me,  a  salmon, 
were  merged  in  one  universal  gray. 
My  eyesight  was  singularly  acute  at 
close  range,  while  moving  objects  on 
the  bank  caught  my  attention  in- 
stantly. I  soon  learned,  however,  to 
rely  fully  as  much  on  my  sense  of 
smell  as  on  vision  to  guide  me  in  my 
new  existence.  More  than  once  I 
have  been  saved  from  the  peril  of  an 
artificial  fly  by  a  strange  and  nauseat- 
ing smell  which  emanated  from  it, 
when,  and  sorely  against  my  will,  I 
swam  forward  to  seize  it.  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  smell  was 


directly  derived  from  human  sources ; 
for  some  little  time  the  fly  retained 
the  scent  imparted  by  the  angler's 
hands  (disgusting  beyond  description 
to  the  salmon  tribe),  till  by  continued 
immersion  this  gradually  wore  off,  and 
finally  disappeared  altogether. 

Then  comes  the  danger  to  the 
salmon.  I,  of  course,  was  not  a  true 
son  of  the  finny  tribe,  and  therefore 
my  testimony  may  not  be  thought 
convincing ;  but  thinking  it  wise  to 
utilise  my  opportunities  (though  I 
could  have  dispensed  with  the  occasion) 
I  acquired,  in  the  course  of  a  residence 
of  several  months  in  the  river,  trust- 
worthy information  on  the  subject 
from  salmon  of  age,  experience,  and 
undoubted  veracity.  From  earliest 
youth  the  salmon  instinctively  dreads 
man,  but  not  till  he  first  returns 
from  the  sea  does  the  artificial  fly 
possess  for  him  that  strange  and  fatal 
attraction  to  which  I  have  referred. 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  rely  solely  on 
my  observations,  recorded  in  all  good 
faith  as  they  are,  but  will  quote  the 
actual  words  of  a  fine  old  salmon  with 
whom  I  enjoyed  many  a  pleasant  chat 
as  we  clove  the  strong  current  together, 
or  rested  side  by  side  in  some  quiet 
pool  or  even-running  stream.  Though 
he  had  not  the  power  of  speech  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  nevertheless  we 
understood  one  another. 

"  You  ask  me  of  mortals,  but  I 
can  tell  you  little.  We  know  they 
are  hostile  to  our  race.  Misfortune 
ever  follows  the  sight  of  them,  and 
no  sensible  fish  will  carry  out  an 
expedition  of  any  kind  if  his  course 
be  crossed  by  mortal.  You  ask  me  of 
the  nets ;  I  know  your  meaning,  but 
here,  again,  I  am  ignorant.  That 
their  object  is  to  destroy  us,  I  know, 
also  that  mortals  are  concerned  in 
them ;  but  this  is  all.  Nor  can  I  tell 
you  how,  so  far,  I  have  managed  to 
escape  them.  You  ask  me  of  the 
strange  insects  whose  bite  is  death,  not 
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sudden  and  painless,  but  a  lingering 
and  dreadful  death,  where  the  salmon 
attacked  dies  in  agony  after  protracted 
struggles.  Whence  they  come  and 
what  their  nature  I  know  not,  but 
this  I  know,  that  the  strange  insects 
have  a  fatal  attraction  for  all  of  our 
kind  who  have  reached  their  first 
maturity.  Each  one  of  us  hates  while 
he  seizes,  but,  more  often  than  not, 
the  temptation  is  irresistible.  Some- 
times we  are  saved  by  a  sickening 
smell  which  taints  the  water  as  the 
insect  swims  along.  When  the  river 
is  low  and  clear,  and  we  see  the 
creature  most  clearly,  the  desire  is 
least  powerful  ;  it  is  most  to  be  feared 
when  least  we  expect  to  meet  it.  I 
who  speak  have  felt  all  the  terrors  of 
death  from  its  bite,  yet  am  I  still 
alive  and  strong.  From  the  moment 
we  first  work  fin,  our  lives  are  beset 
with  many  dangers.  We  regard  the 
strange  insect  as  the  final  doom  of 
our  race  ;  a  fate  which  overtakes  those 
who  escape  other  risks ;  possibly  a 
punishment  for  we  know  not  what 
fault." 

The  old  fellow  gave  a  waggle  with 
his  tale  and  forged  up  stream, 
evidently  disinclined  for  further  con- 
versation. Really  he  was  quite 
pathetic  with  his  dooms  and  his  strange 
insects,  though,  certainly,  what  little 
information  he  was  able  to  impart 
was  vague  and  unsatisfactory.  Such 
as  it  is  you  are  welcome  to  it ;  and 
you  are  now  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  about  artificial  flies  which  I  was 
able  to  collect  during  my  sojourn 
among  the  fishes.  The  fact  that 
salmon  are  colour-blind  may  come 
rather  as  a  surprise  to  the  angling 
fraternity.  I  feel  some  scruples  at 
discharging  this  bomb  (loaded  with 
truth,  be  it  said,)  among  the  ranks  of 
the  faithful,  yet  I  can  but  fulfil  my 
destiny. 

A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather 
had  caused  the  river  to  shrink  to  its 


lowest  summer  level.  The  stream 
where  I  lay  ran  sluggishly ;  an  un- 
wholesome slime  covered  the  bottom 
and  I  longed  for  fresh  water  and 
change  of  scene.  While  retaining  my 
human  intelligence  (it  failed  me  in  my 
need,  as  you  will  learn  by  and  by), 
doubtless  with  its  form  I  had  ac- 
quired some  share  of  the  salmon's  in- 
stinct, and  the  desire  to  push  up 
stream  was  ever  with  me. 

One  sultry  night  a  strange  sense  of 
oppression  weighed  upon  me  ;  it  was 
an  effort  even  to  maintain  my  position 
in  mid-river.  Never,  in  all  my  fishy 
existence,  had  I  felt  so  unnerved,  and 
fearing  I  knew  not  what  new  disaster, 
I  lay  behind  a  big  stone,  motionless 
save  for  my  fins,  which  swept  with  a 
regular  and  gentle  motion  against  the 
gravel  below. 

The  last  hours  of  the  night  were 
drawing  to  a  close  when  clouds  of 
inky  blackness  appeared  above  the 
sharp  line  of  foliage.  With  singular 
rapidity  they  swept  across  the  vault 
of  heaven,  obscuring  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon,  till  the  same  profound  gloom 
rested  on  stream  and  shore.  Quickly 
as  the  clouds  had  gathered  the  air  was 
still,  and  a  calm  that  was  almost  un- 
natural reigned  around.  Suddenly  a 
jagged  streak  of  lightning  shot  across 
the  heavy  sky  ;  another  and  yet  an- 
other followed,  and  I  knew  by  the 
sound-waves  lapping  against  me  that 
the  thunder  was  cracking  and  boom- 
ing overhead.  Presently  the  smooth 
current  became  rough  and  broken  as 
the  splitting  clouds  gave  up  their  con- 
tents and  the  rain  came  hissing  down. 
This  was  not  the  first  thunderstorm  I 
had  witnessed  in  my  present  form, 
but  though  on  previous  occasions  I 
had  experienced  a  certain  feeling  of 
oppression,  I  had  not  been  afraid. 
Now,  a  sense  of  danger  possessed  me. 
Some  instinct  warned  me  I  was  in 
peril,  and  swimming  stealthily  up- 
stream I  cowered  under  the  bank  in 
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the  deepest  part  of  the  pool  where 
thirty  feet  of  water  covered  me.  The 
storm  increased,  and  my  fins  quivered 
again  as  I  felt  the  sound-waves  strik- 
ing in  quick  succession  against  my 
scales.  At  length  the  pent-up  elec- 
tricity found  vent  in  a  terrible  bolt 
which,  tearing  aside  the  blackness  of 
the  river,  enveloped  me  in  a  blinding 
glare  of  light,  and,  for  a  second,  each 
stone  and  tiny  pebble  of  the  quiet 
depths  was  more  clearly  seen  than  in 
the  noon-day  sun.  For  a  brief  space 
I  lost  the  power  of  vision,  and  thought 
that  dread  moment  was  my  last. 
Phases  of  my  former  existence  passed 
rapidly  before  me.  Again  I  strolled 
by  shady  walks  with  sweet  Alice 
Pattison,  trod  my  way  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  London,  or  com- 
muned with  you  of  fish  and  fishing, 
my  friend  of  the  river-side.  Have 
you  ever  awoke  from  some  haunting 
nightmare,  Archy,  arid  thanked 
Heaven  that  the  horror  was  born  of 
dreamland  1  Conjure  to  your  thoughts 
the  opposite.  Imagine  the  dream 
sweet  and  pleasant,  the  awakening 
terrible,  and  you  will  gain  some  idea 
of  my  sensations  as,  gradually  recover- 
ing from  the  shock  of  the  thunderbolt, 
I  realised  that  here  was  no  phantasy 
of  the  senses  but  a  hideous  reality.  I 
was  alone  in  the  secret  depths  of  the 
dark  river  ;  overhead  black  night  and 
angry  clouds ;  in  my  soul  a  presenti- 
ment of  coming  evil. 

The  force  of  the  storm  now  in  great 
measure  was  spent  and  the  big  rain- 
drops no  longer  ruffled  the  stream. 
The  night,  however,  continued  in- 
tensely dark,  and,  by  a  scarce  per- 
ceptible concussion  now  and  again 
conveyed  through  the  water,  I  knew 
that  thunder  was  still  rumbling  in  the 
distance.  Suddenly  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  faint  luminous  glow 
which  still  lingered  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  pool  where  the  bolt  had 
sped.  It  increased  in  brilliance, 


gradually  acquiring  a  rounded  shape, 
yet  was  no  light  shed  on  the  rough 
bed  of  the  river  where  it  seemed  to 
dwell.  For  a  time  the  globe-like  form 
shone  with  a  steady  radiance,  present- 
ing a  certain  opaqueness  to  the  eye ; 
but  as  I  gazed  in  awe  and  wonder,  it 
began  to  change  and  undulate  in  shift- 
ing rays  of  varying  brightness,  till  my 
very  soul  sank  within  me  as  I  seemed 
to  trace  a  vague  resemblance  to  a 
human  form.  The  strange  appear- 
ance became  more  defined,  acquiring 
ever  firmer  outline,  and  terrified  be- 
yond measure  I  made  a  supreme  effort 
to  dart  from  the  spot ;  but  the  power 
of  motion  had  deserted  me.  My  fins 
remained  fixed  and  immovable ;  the 
same  dread  sense  of  supernatural 
presence  came  over  me  as  on  one 
previous  occasion  in  my  life,  and  I 
knew  that  once  again  I  beheld  the 
Queen  of  the  Fishes.  She  stood  re- 
garding me  with  those  mournful  eyes 
I  remembered  so  well,  her  glorious 
tresses  floating  gently  in  the  current, 
herself  the  only  object  visible  where 
all  else  was  shrouded  in  night. 

"At  last,"  I  cried  in  my  soul,  "  at 
last  we  meet  again.  Save  me  from 
this  dreadful  lot !  Surely  vengeance 
is  satisfied." 

"  Thy  punishment  has  been  severe, 
mortal,  yet  canst  thou  not  say  it  was 
undeserved.  Hast  thou  repented  1  Wilt 
thou  ever  again  torture  the  fishes  of 
the  stream  1 " 

"  Restore  me  once  more  to  the 
world  above,  to  the  free  air  of  heaven, 
and  never  again  shall  hand  of  mine 
wield  rod  or  hook." 

"Yet  must  thou  pass  through  one 
more  ordeal,  from  which  I  am  power- 
less to  save  thee ;  then  all  may  be 
well.  Twice  hast  thou  looked  on  the 
Queen  of  the  Fishes  ;  beware  of  the 
third  time."  While  the  words  yet 
lingered  in  my  heart,  she  was  gone, 
and  darkness  settled  on  the  river. 
Through  the  night  I  felt  the  strength 
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of  the  current  increasing,  and  when 
the  sun  rose  in  a  clear  sky  next  morn- 
ing, the  river  was  in  heavy  spate. 
Daylight,  and  the  sense  of  vigour  im- 
parted by  the  strong,  rushing  waters, 
swept  away  the  morbid  fancies  which 
had  assailed  me  during  the  storm,  and 
I  was  even  tempted  to  doubt  the 
reality  of  my  second  interview  with 
the  Queen  of  the  Fishes.  It  was  now 
several  months  since  I  had  been 
changed  into  a  salmon,  and  though  it 
might  be  supposed  that  with  each 
succeeding  day  my  lot  would  become 
more  intolerable,  such  was  not  alto- 
gether the  case.  At  times,  indeed,  I 
longed  ardently  to  be  restored  to  my 
natural  form,  to  regain  that  position 
among  the  world  of  men  from  which 
I  had  been  so  strangely  removed,  and 
in  these  moods  I  found  the  companion- 
ship of  my  fellow-fish  inexpressibly 
wearisome.  For  I  was  not  always 
alone.  Although  I  have  not  previously 
mentioned  the  fact,  I  had  struck  up 
an  alliance  with  one  of  the  salmon 
kind,  and  though,  as  I  have  said,  her 
society  was  not  always  congenial,  our 
friendship  probably  had  some  effect  in 
softening  the  bitterness  of  my  regrets. 
She  was  a  beau — but  on  second 
thoughts  it  may  be  wiser  to  refrain 
from  further  confidences  on  this  head  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  whose  eyes 
may  inspect  this  page,  and  unpleasant 
results  might  follow  indiscreet  revela- 
tions. Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  I  was 
not  entirely  dissatisfied  with  my  pre- 
sent condition,  and  seldom  experienced 
any  overwhelming  desire  to  change  it. 
After  the  free,  roving  life  of  the  river 
I  contemplated  with  a  distinct  sense 
of  aversion  a  change  to  boots,  clothes, 
hats, — to  all  the  various  conventional 
items  which  go  to  make  up  a  civilised 
mortal. 

When  the  red  sun  topped  the  sur- 
rounding woods  and  its  glancing  rays 
shot  across  the  turbid  river,  I  started 
on  my  journey  up  stream  with  a  light 


and  happy  heart,  exulting  in  my 
strength  as,  with  powerful  sweeps  of 
the  tail,  I  clove  my  way  through  the 
thick  water.  I  travelled  on  till  mid- 
day, then  resting  in  a  quiet  pool  till 
evening,  continued  my  upward  pro- 
gress until  the  sun  again  appeared 
above  the  eastern  horizon.  I  had  now 
reached  a  stretch  of  water  where  the 
current  ran  deep  and  slow.  A  few 
hundred  yards  further  down,  I  had 
passed  under  a  broad  stone  bridge 
which  seemed  familiar,  and  now, 
springing  from  the  river  to  stretch 
my  fins  after  the  swim,  I  recognised 
instantly  the  pool  where  I  lay. 

There,  not  a  hundred  yards  from 
me,  the  mysterious  Grey  Stone  reared 
its  pointed  head  above  the  eddying 
current,  and  hard  by  on  the  sloping 
bank  stood  the  old  elm,  but  not  now 
clad  in  the  vivid  and  blooming  dress 
of  (summer.  Its  leaves  had  faded  and 
fallen ;  the  woods  on  either  bank,  and 
on  the  hills  beyond,  had  assumed  the 
red  and  brown  tints  of  autumn,  and, 
if  still  beautiful,  they  were  sombre,  in 
harmony  with  my  thoughts.  For  a 
torrent  of  sad  recollections  swept  on 
my  mind  as  I  recognised  these  familiar 
objects.  I  recalled  that  glorious  day 
in  June,  the  pleasant  anticipations 
with  which  at  early  morning  I  had 
walked  up  the  bank,  the  three-pounder 
I  had  killed  on  a  floating  March 
brown,  and  the  fine  basket  of  trout  I 
had  carried  away  from  the  islands. 
Then  came  the  crisis  of  my  fate,  when, 
in  an  insane  endeavour  to  capture  the 
salmon,  I  had  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Fishes.  Scarcely 
half  a  mile  away  stood  Strathearn 
Lodge.  Sadly  I  wondered  if  the 
Pattisons  were  still  there,  or  if  they 
had  flown  to  foreign  parts.  For  all  I 
knew,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where  I  lay,  dear  little  Alice  might 
now  be  waking  from  sleep,  fresh  and 
lovely  as  any  rose-bud ;  but  on  this 
point,  it  may  be  observed,  I  was 
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destined  to  be  correctly  informed 
before  many  hours  had  passed.  And 
where,  all  this  time,  was  the  mortal 
form  of  Richard  Brown  1  To  what 
base  uses  might  that  rascal  fish  have 
put  it  1  Surely  he  had  long  since 
disgraced  me  among  my  friends.  Ah, 
how  I  loathed  him  ! 

These  distressing  thoughts  did  not 
endure  for  any  length  of  time  ;  the 
life  that  ebbed  and  flowed  within  me 
was  too  vigorous  to  admit  of  morbid 
sentiment.  Never  had  I  rejoiced  so 
greatly  in  my  grace  of  form,  in  my 
strength,  and  in  those  superb  pro- 
portions which  gained  for  me  a  certain 
consideration  from  other  occupants  of 
the  river.  Though  still  true  to  my 
love  for  Alice  Pattison  I  was  neither 
alone  nor  unhappy.  Neither  man  nor 
fish  is  made  to  live  alone,  and  the 
sympathy  of  my  companion  was  very 
soothing. 

The  sun  was  bright  on  the  water, 
and  a  merry  breeze  curled  the  current 
into  tiny  wavelets.  The  river  had 
fined  down  considerably,  objects  were 
discernible  at  a  distance  of  several 
yards,  and  suddenly  I  saw  a  large 
insect  approaching  in  which,  at  a 
glance,  I  recognised  an  artificial  fly. 
As  in  regular  and  life-like  movement 
wings  and  hackles  opened  and  closed 
overhead,  I  experienced  the  same 
longing  to  seize  it  as  on  previous 
occasions ;  but  now  the  desire  was 
overwhelming,  irresistible.  In  vain  I 
struggled  against  the  suicidal  impulse; 
the  doom  of  the  salmon  had  overtaken 
me,  and  I  knew  the  supreme  moment 
of  my  career  had  arrived.  Slowly, 
reluctantly,  I  swam  towards  the  fatal 
fly.  Its  varied  colouring  was,  of 
course,  wasted  on  me,  but  by  the 
length  of  the  hackles,  the  glint  of  the 
tinsel  and  its  general  appearance,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
Black  Dog,  that  old,  familiar  pattern 
with  which  I  had  slain  many  a  fish  in 
other  days. 


A  sharp  and  sudden  pain, — a  heavy 
pull, — and  the  large  hook  was  firmly 
planted  in  the  corner  of  my  mouth. 
I  remembered  the  words  of  the  Queen 
of  the  Fishes,  yet  must  thou  pass  one 
more  ordeal ;  surely,  on  my  death, 
the  image  of  a  Black  Dog  will  be 
found  impressed  on  some  part  of 
my  interior  anatomy.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  weary  you  with 
details  of  the  struggle.  You  would 
naturally  suppose  that  an  educated 
salmon,  such  as  I  was,  would  experi- 
ence little  difficulty  in  breaking  away 
from  his  captors.  To  one  who  from 
past  experience  was  acquainted  with 
every  trick  best  calculated  to  baffle 
the  rodsman,  the  feat,  you  will  say, 
should  have  been  easy.  Your  judg- 
ment is  mistaken  ;  you  have  not  taken 
into  account  the  instincts  which  now 
formed  part  of  my  nature.  Completely 
losing  my  presence  of  mind,  I  offered 
no  more  resistance  to  the  angler  than 
mighb  be  expected  from  an  ordinary 
salmon  of  my  pounds,  and  in  the 
course,  I  suppose,  of  about  thirty 
minutes  (though  it  seemed  hours)  I 
was  completely  exhausted. 

Engrossed  in  the  desperate  struggle 
for  life  and  liberty  I  had  paid  little 
attention  to  the  relentless  anglers 
bent  on  encompassing  my  destruction, 
merely  noting  that  they  were  two  in 
number  and  fishing  from  a  boat. 
They  had  now  landed  opposite  to  the 
Grey  Stone,  where  the  bank  was  clear 
of  trees,  and  as,  yielding  to  the  strong 
pressure,  I  neared  the  shore  by  slow 
degrees,  my  feelings  may  be  imagined 
(I  cannot  describe  them)  when  in  the 
wielder  of  the  rod  I  recognised  the 
charming  features  and  graceful  figure 
of  Alice  Pattison.  All  power  of  re- 
sistance left  me  on  seeing  I  was  about 
to  meet  my  fate  at  the  soft  hands  of 
one  I  loved  so  well.  Cruel,  ungrate- 
ful Alice !  You  little  knew  whose 
spirit  dwelt  in  the  sa)mon  you  reeled 
in  so  skilfully,  tortured  so  lightly  ! 
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Her  companion,  needless  to  say,  was 
that  ruffian  Malcolm.  With  a  com- 
plaisant grin  he  struck  the  gaff  in  my 
side,  and  a  burning  pain  tingled  in 
every  nerve  as  he  lifted  me,  motion- 
less, well-nigh  insensible,  on  the  bank 
beside  him. 

"What  a  splendid  fish,"  exclaimed 
the  sweet  voice  once  so  familiar,  "and 
what  a  poor  fight  he  made  for  his 
size !  Make  haste  and  kill  him, 
Malcolm ;  I  never  feel  safe  till  they 
are  knocked  on  the  head."  On  hear- 
ing these  cruel  words  I  struggled 
furiously,  all  but  escaping  from 
Malcolm's  strong  hands.  Wretched 
girl,  thus  to  desire  my  murder  be- 
fore her  very  eyes  !  "  Canny  noo,  ma 
braw  fellow,  canny,  and  I'se  soon 
sort  ye."  Grasping  me  firmly  by  the 
neck  with  his  left  hand,  Malcolm 
raised  the  other  aloft ;  it  contained  a 
short,  heavy  stick.  I  gave  a  sudden 
plunge  and  the  blow  descended  harm- 


less on  the  yielding  turf.  "  The  deil's 
i'  the  fush  !  "  exclaimed  Malcolm,  who, 
to  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  face, 
enjoyed  my  struggles,  "  but  ye'll  no 
escape  me  that  gate."  Gripping  me 
still  more  firmly,  he  flourished  the 
stick  over  his  head.  It  moves, — 
descends, — I  am  powerless  to  avert 
the  impending  blow, — Alice  looks  on 
with  a  smile, — then  her  form  swims 
before  me  and  all  turns  dark. 

RICHARD  BROWN. 

[I  had  just  arrived  at  the  eccentric  flour- 
ish which  represented  Dicky's  signature 
when  the  door  opened,  and  my  landlady  de- 
posited THE  MORNING  POST  on  my  writing 
table.  Opening  it  carelessly,  my  eye  lighted 
on  the  interesting  item  of  fashionable 
intelligence  that  follows  : — "  A  marriage 
has  been  arranged,  and  will  shortly  take 
place,  between  Richard  Brown,  Esq.,  of  IA, 
Bel  grave  Road,  S.W.,  and  Miss  Alice  Pat- 
tison,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Pattison,  of  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow, 
and  cousin  to  the  late  lion.  Mrs.  McTaggart, 
of  Drumtochter  House,.  Inverness-shire."] 
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ONCE  again  the  state  of  the  Army 
is  before  the  country,  and  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  familiar  spectacle  of 
a  House  of  Commons  afraid  to  trust 
the  military  departments,  and  of 
military  departments  afraid  to  trust 
the  House  of  Commons.  Both  parties 
are  fully  justified  in  their  attitude, 
and  as  this  position  lies  at  the  root  of 
our  military  difficulties,  it  is  worth 
while  to  glance  very  swiftly  at  the 
causes  which  produced  it. 

The  miltary  service  (in  the  modern 
sense)  of  England,  as  of  every  other 
European  country,  was  born,  bred,  and 
nurtured  in  corruption.  It  was 
modelled  on  the  bands  of  military 
adventurers  who  made  war  a  matter 
of  profit  and  loss,  and  offered  shares 
in  the  business  to  any  who  would  buy. 
Like  all  other  traders  these  com- 
panies possessed  their  own  standard 
of  commercial  morality,  which  was 
peculiar  and  not  always  to  the  taste 
of  the  peaceful  citizen.  Nevertheless 
the  citizen  hired  them,  drove  hard 
bargains  with  them,  and  cheated 
them  whenever  he  could ;  whereupon 
the  company  indemnified  itself  by 
treachery,  lawlessness,  and  plunder. 
As  the  simplest  means  of  acquiring 
property  is  to  take  it  by  force,  these 
companies  attracted  the  worst  speci- 
mens of  humanity ;  and  so  began  the 
ill-fame  of  the  soldier. 

Gradually  the  nations  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  take  the  business,  so  to 
speak,  into  their  own  hands,  to  form 
their  own  fighting  companies,  and  to 
pay  them  themselves.  They  did  so, 
but  they  still  treated  officers  as  share- 
holders by  the  sale  of  commissions, 


still  cheated  both  officers  and  men  as 
far  as  they  could,  and  when  they 
found  that  the  service  was  unpopular 
secured  recruits  by  emptying  the  gaols 
and  sending  round  the  pressgang. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  company  in 
Ireland  could  be  bought  for  fifty 
pounds.  Thus  the  bad  name  of  the 
soldier  became  worse  than  before. 

Then  in  England  there  rose  a  man, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  changed  the 
whole  character  of  the  soldier.  He 
made  him  the  best  instead  of  the 
worst  behaved  of  men,  the  cream  of 
the  population  instead  of  the  scum. 
He  conquered  the  Crown  for  the 
Parliament ;  but  the  Parliament,  still 
full  of  its  old  ideas  of  the  soldier, 
followed  the  old  traditions  and  tried 
to  cheat  him  and  his  men  out  of  their 
due.  The  Army,  after  showing  in- 
finite patience,  swept  the  obnoxious 
House  of  Commons  away  and  instituted 
military  government.  Cromwell  died  ; 
his  government  perished  with  him,  and 
Parliament  resolved  that  it  should 
return  no  more. 

With  immense  difficulty  Charles 
the  Second  saved  a  small  remnant  from 
the  wreck  of  the  New  Model,  but  the 
House  refused  to  recognise  it  or  to 
grant  powers  to  keep  it  in  discipline. 
The  grand  traditions  of  Cromwell 
passed  away,  and  in  a  few  years  •  it 
was  again  a  reproach  to  be  a  soldier ; 
which  was  exactly  what  the  Parlia- 
ment desired.  James  the  Second,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  efficiency  of  the 
Admiralty  and  of  the  old  office  of 
Ordnance,  increased  the  Army,  and 
paid  for  the  act  with  his  throne.  The 
country  would  have  disbanded  every 
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regiment,  but  for  the  war  with  France 
that  followed  the  Revolution.  As 
things  were,  the  Army  was  increased 
and  taken  over  to  Flanders,  where 
though  generally  defeated  it  was  never 
disgraced,  and  though  neglected  and 
unpaid  finished  the  war  with  success. 
It  came  home  clamouring  for  wages 
justly  due.  Parliament  disbanded 
almost  the  whole  of  it,  thereby  driving 
William  nearly  to  abdication,  and 
showed  such  dilatoriness  in  discharging 
the  arrears  of  pay,  that  but  for  the 
renewal  of  the  war,  matters  could 
hardly  have  ended  otherwise  than  in 
a  great  military  riot. 

The  consequence  was  that  even 
Marlborough,  who  took  the  greatest 
care  of  his  men,  could  hardly  raise 
recruits  for  his  glorious  campaigns. 
Before  the  war  ended  it  was  found 
necessary  in  addition  to  endless  other 
shifts  to  introduce  short  service,  and 
to  enlist  men  for  three  years.  As  the 
war  was  not  concluded  at  the  close  of 
those  three  years,  the  country  broke 
faith  with  the  men  and  declined  to 
let  them  go  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term.  Then  came  the  dismissal  of 
Marlborough,  an  eternal  reproach  to 
England,  and  the  disgraceful  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  drove  the  men 
nearly  mad  and  caused  scores  of 
officers  to  quit  the  service  in  disgust. 
After  that  followed  the  usual  whole- 
sale disbandment. 

From  that  time  to  our  own  the 
story  has  remained  the  same.  Every 
war  meant  a  frantic  rush  to  make  an 
Army ;  every  peace  a  no  less  frantic 
rush  to  disband  it.  It  was  under 
such  conditions  that  the  Army  fought 
the  battles  which  gained  for  us 
our  Empire,  with  a  strength  so 
inadequate  that  its  achievements  are 
still  the  marvel  of  foreign  nations. 
Inwardly  and  outwardly  it  varied 
little  from  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  to  the  accession  of  Queen 
Victoria;  from  1700  to  1800  it 


hardly  varied  at  all.  The  military 
authorities,  in  view  of  the  eternal 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
followed  the  example  of  King 
William  the  Third  and  fell  back  on 
three  principal  resources :  first,  to 
keep  skeleton  regiments,  or  in  other 
words  an  army  of  officers  ;  secondly, 
to  raise  Marines  rather  than  soldiers ; 
and  thirdly,  on  all  critical  occasions 
to  hire  German  mercenaries,  who 
were  rather  cheaper  than  native 
recruits. 

So  things  went  on  in  much  the 
same  groove  for  two  centuries.  One 
great  and  silent  change  was  accom- 
plished almost  imperceptibly,  and  one 
only.  In  early  days,  which  lasted 
beyond  the  Civil  War,  garrisons,  or 
to  use  the  official  phrase,  guards  and 
garrisons,  had  been  reckoned  on  a 
distinct  establishment  from  that  of 
the  Army  proper  ;  they  undertook  the 
duties  of  coast-defence  and  left  the 
Army  free  for  work  in  the  field.  So 
also  the  Colonies  were  guarded  for 
the  most  part  by  independent  com- 
panies, in  the  few  cases  where  Imperial 
troops  were  employed  at  all,  though 
the  American  and  West  Indian  planta- 
tions relied  chiefly  on  their  own 
Militia.  From  the  beginning  of  last 
century  these  guards  and  garrisons 
gradually  disappeared,  their  duties 
being  taken  over  by  the  regular  troops, 
and  the  Colonies  absorbed  more  and 
more  of  the  regiments  of  the  Line. 

At  last,  after  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
came  a  new  and  extraordinary  burden 
for  the  Army.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, apparently  without  the  slightest 
consciousness  of  what  it  was  doing, 
took  over  the  whole  responsibility  of 
supplying  the  garrison  of  India,  a  far 
stronger  garrison  too  than  had  hitherto 
been  thought  necessary.  Finally  in 
1870  came  the  notorious  reforms  of 
the  Army.  Every  one  knows  what 
they  were.  They  began  with  the 
abolition  of  purchase  and  the  intro- 
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duction  of  short  service ;  they  con- 
tinued with  the  principle  of  linking 
battalions  together  in  pairs,  one  of 
each  pair  to  be  always  at  home  and 
the  other  abroad,  which  presently 
developed  into  the  effacement  of  the 
old  numbers  and  facings,  and  the 
institution  of  what  is  called  the  terri- 
torial system.  In  plain  words,  the  old 
British  Army  was  destroyed  at  a  blow. 

Whether  the  results  that  followed 
were  contemplated  by  the  authors  of 
the  scheme  may  be  veiy  gravely 
doubted.  Their  idea  seems  in  the  face 
of  it  to  have  been  sound  enough, 
namely  that,  since  Parliament  insisted 
on  keeping  no  more  than  a  skeleton 
Army,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  past  two  centuries,  there  should 
be  a  Reserve  of  trained  men  to  cover 
it  with  muscle  and  skin.  The  old 
system  provided  a  skeleton  of  old 
soldiers  to  be  filled  out  with  recruits ; 
the  system  which  they  substituted 
for  it  provides  a  skeleton  of  boys 
to  be  filled  out  with  an  untrained 
Reserve.  As  all  modern  critics  agree 
that  a  soldier  can  be  no  soldier  unless 
he  be  in  constant  training,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  system  are  not 
exactly  obvious.  But  we  doubt  very 
much  if  the  question  ever  presented 
itself  to  the  reformers  in  that  light. 

However  that  may  be,  the  nation 
discovered  no  great  change  until  the 
South  African  War  of  1879,  when  it 
suddenly  woke  to  the  fact  that  its 
Army  consisted  no  longer  of  mature, 
well-drilled  men,  but  of  undisciplined 
boys.  Shortly  after  this  the  first 
batch  of  Reserve-men  was  turned  loose 
upon  the  country  to  its  infinite  as- 
tonishment and  disgust,  without  the 
slightest  forethought  for  their  employ- 
ment. Then  came  the  Egyptian  War  of 
1882,  which  emphasised  previous  short- 
comings ; l  and  after  it  the  expedition 

1  It  is  worth,  while  to  remind  readers  that 
the  system  of  drafting  men  from  regiment  to 
regiment  was  unsparingly  condemned  by 
Marlborough  as  fatal  to  efficiency. 


to  Suakin  in  1884,  which  introduced 
the  new  principle  that  henceforth  the 
Infantry  of  the  Line  must  cease  to  be 
efficient  in  England,  and  that  all  little 
wars  must  be  fought  by  the  Queen's 
Household  troops. 

The  simple  and  well-known  fact  is 
that  the  system  of  linked  battalions 
has  divided  the  strength  of  the  Army 
by  one  half,  by  converting  the  home 
battalions  into  depots.  Whether  this 
was  intended  or  not,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains. Moreover,  the  ideal  of  one 
battalion  abroad  and  one  at  home  has, 
as  Mr.  Brodrick  plaintively  observed, 
practically  never  been  realised  since 
it  was  first  conceived.  At  present 
there  are  seventy-seven  battalions 
abroad  and  sixty-four  at  home,  and 
this,  in  Mr.  Brodrick's  words,  causes 
a  strain  which  was  never  contem- 
plated in  the  original  scheme.  The 
real  fact  of  course  is  that  the  original 
scheme  was  never  calculated  to  stand 
any  strain  at  all.  India  claims  fifty- 
three  battalions,  Malta  seven,  Gibral- 
tar four,  the  remainder  of  the  Colonies 
seven  ;  or  seventy  in  all  out  of  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  South 
Africa  and  Egypt  at  this  moment  each 
require,  and  are  likely  for  some  time 
to  require,  three  more  apiece ;  so  that 
the  despatch  of  six  battalions  from  a 
country  which  never  sees  the  end  of 
little  wars  is  sufficient  to  break  this 
precious  system  down.  No  wonder 
the  House  of  Commons  distrusts  the 
War  Office. 

How  then  do  we  stand  at  this  mo- 
ment 1  We  have  an  army  in  India 
which  is  probably  fit  to  meet  any 
army  of  its  numbers  in  the  world. 
But  it  has  one  terribly  weak  point; 
it  is  saturated  with  disease.  During 
1895  an  average  of  more  than  five 
hundred  and  thirty-six  men  per  thou- 
sand were  admitted  to  hospital  owing 
to  one  frightful  scourge,  and  we  await 
with  fear  and  trembling  the  figures 
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for  1896.  The  mischief  is  easily  pre- 
ventible  :  it  was  mitigated  for  a  time, 
even  by  inadequate  regulations ;  but 
the  House  of  Commons,  inspired  by  a 
parcel  of  noisy  and  mischievous  women, 
•deliberately  gave  the  evil  free  play, 
and  this  is  the  appalling  result.  Mili- 
tary and  medical  authorities  have 
never  ceased  to  entreat  permission,  to 
revive  and,  if  it  may  be,  strengthen 
the  old  regulations,  but  in  vain.  For 
this  the  House  of  Commons  is  respon- 
sible ;  what  wonder  that  it  is  regarded 
as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  British 
soldier,  and  at  times  by  even  the 
soberest  of  men  as  a  curse  to  the 
nation  1 

The  battalions  in  the  Mediterranean 
are  said  by  the  Adjutant-General  to 
be  efficient,  and  we  hope,  though  not 
without  much  misgiving,  that  the  like 
may  be  assumed  of  the  rest  of  the 
battalions  abroad.  In  fact  it  should 
seem  from  this  that  the  simplest 
method  of  restoring  the  efficiency  of 
the  Line  would  be  to  send  the 
whole  of  it  abroad.  But  it  is  time  to 
look  at  home.  Here  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  we  have  several  depots, 
but  no  Army,  so  far  as  Infantry  is 
concerned,  except  the  seven  battalions 
of  Guards,  which,  when  last  tested, 
were  hard  put  to  it  to  make  up  three 
not  very  strong  battalions  in  the  field. 
Whether  we  meant  to  do  so  or  not, 
we  have  sacrificed  our  Home  Army  in 
preference  for  a  Reserve.  That  Re- 
serve, all  branches  included,  is  set 
down  at  eighty  thousand  men  ;  but  it 
undergoes  no  regular  training,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
be,  and  is  to  a  lamentable  degree, 
diseased,  that  is  to  say,  subject  to 
physical  disadvantage  if  not  physical 
disability.  Officers  of  experience  have 
told  us  that  it  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  to  find  the  accursed  word 
on  the  medical  certificate  of  the  men 
whom  they  pass  into  the  Reserve. 

Behind   the  Reserve  we   have  the 


Militia,  a  force  which  at  last  begins 
to  receive  deserved  encouragement, 
the  Yeomanry,  and  the  Volunteers, 
which  raise  our  total  military  strength 
on  paper  to  five  hundred  thousand 
men,  or  six  hundred  thousand,  or  as 
many  as  the  fancy  of  the  calculator 
may  prompt  him  to  set  down.  But 
the  only  certainty  is  that  the  Military 
Estimates  exceed  twenty  millions  and 
are  constantly  increasing,  and  that  we 
have  no  Home  Army.  Such  a  position 
is  so  dangerous  that  the  country  has 
looked  to  a  new  Commander-in-Chief 
and  a  strong  Government  for  deliver- 
ance. The  Government  has  made  its 
proposals,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
declares  them  to  be  the  greatest  step 
in  advance  which  the  Army  has  taken 
for  years.  The  scheme  is  simple 
enough.  Two  new  battalions  are  to 
be  added  to  the  Guards,  and  one  to 
the  old  Seventy-Ninth ;  two  new 
Colonial  battalions  are  also  to  be 
raised,  also  a  new  battery  of  Field 
Artillery,  and  three  thousand  five 
hundred  more  Garrison  Artillery. 
Lastly,  the  Cavalry  is  to  be  increased 
to  a  higher  establishment  and  fur- 
nished with  a  training-ground  on 
Salisbury  Plain. 

As  an  addition  to  the  Army  these 
proposals  are  decidedly  to  be  welcomed. 
The  Empire  is  ever  increasing,  and  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  these 
days  we  must  depend  on  ourselves,  for 
we  can  no  longer  fall  back  on  German 
recruits  as  in  every  one  of  our  great 
wars  hitherto,  from  the  time  of  King 
William  even  to  the  Crimea.  The 
Seventy-Ninth  will  welcome  a  second 
battalion  of  their  own  instead  of  one 
that  is  strange  to  them ;  and  the 
raising  of  more  Colonial  battalions 
shows  a  wise  reversion  to  the  sound 
principles  of  our  forefathers.  A  new 
Field-Battery  is  good,  though  more 
than  one  might  be  better ;  and  it  is 
an  excellent  thing  that  the  officers  of 
Cavalry  should  have  more  men  to 
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command,  their  men  more  horses  to 
ride,  and  all  three  a  training-ground 
where  they  can  learn  their  work.  The 
addition  to  the  Garrison  Artillery  we 
shall  discuss  later  on,  but  at  present 
the  chief  interest  centres  in  the 
augmentation  of  the  Guards. 

Here  again  the  addition  of  two 
battalions  is  in  itself  a  thing  to  be 
welcomed,  but  the  policy  of  keeping 
three  battalions  abroad  in  the  Medi- 
terranean garrisons  is  more  doubtful. 
The  officers  of  the  Guards  object  to 
it,  quite  apart  from  their  ancient 
privileges,  on  three  principal  grounds. 
The  first  is,  that  they  will  have 
difficulty  in  raising  recruits  without 
lowering  the  standard,  and  still 
greater  difficulty  in  persuading  non- 
commissioned officers  to  extend  their 
service.  Secondly,  they  urge  that 
foreign  service  will  destroy  their 
peculiar  regimental  coherency.  At 
present  their  battalions  are  constantly 
together,  the  men  of  each  unit  familiar 
with  each  other  and  in  touch  with 
each  other,  thus  forming  true  regi- 
ments, as  distinguished  from  mere 
aggregated  battalions,  of  a  kind  not 
to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  Army. 
Lastly,  they  point  to  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  linking  system  on  the 
rest  of  the  Army,  and  ask  whether  the 
principle  which  has  ruined  the  Line 
should  be  allowed  to  ruin  the  Guards 
also. 

Mr.  Brodrick,  in  his  remarkably 
able  speech  on  the  12th  of  February, 
evaded  rather  than  met  these  objec- 
tions, but  he  carried  the  House  with 
him,  and  added  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the 
Guards.  The  Brigade  is,  he  said,  to 
be  furnished  with  a  depot  over  and 
above  the  strength  of  the  regimental 
rolls,  and  Reserve  men  are  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  colours  if 
they  fail  to  obtain  employment ;  or  in 
other  words  the  ranks  of  the  Guards 
are  to  be  kept  fuller  than  heretofore, 
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and  if  possible  with  men  of  longer 
service.  In  this  way  the  Guards  at 
Gibraltar  will  furnish,  in  Mr.  Brod- 
rick's  words,  "  a  nucleus  in  the  case 
of  a  small  war  from  which  we  may 
hope  to  get  a  brigade  of  Guards  of 
fairly  high  strength  without  unduly 
depleting  the  battalions  at  home."  In 
plain  language  the  whole  of  our  little 
wars  are  in  future  to  be  fought  by 
the  Guards.  The  precedent  of  Suakin 
is  accepted  :  the  Line  is  finally  struck 
off  the  strength  of  the  Home  Army ; 
and  since  the  only  place  where  it  seems 
possible  for  our  troops  to  be  effective 
is  abroad,  a  beginning  is  to  be  made 
with  the  Brigade  of  Guards. 

If  the  Guards  are  discontented,  the 
Line  is  furious.  Hitherto  the  officers 
of  the  Line  have  consoled  themselves 
for  long  exile  by  the  thought  that  at 
any  rate  they  had  first  claim  for 
little  wars,  but  now  they  are  to  be 
deprived  even  of  that  small  comfort. 
The  officers  at  home  are  to  continue 
to  slave  at  the  training  of  boy-recruits, 
who  will  be  taken  from  them  for 
others  to  command  so  soon  as  they 
have  been  made  into  efficient  men. 
How  the  scheme  will  work  remains  to 
be  seen  ;  but  in  our  view  the  extension 
of  the  linking  system  to  the  Guards, 
even  though  two  battalions  are  at 
home  and  one  abroad,  carries  with  it 
its  own  condemnation.  However, 
there  the  matter  is ;  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  reflection  that  we  must 
upset  all  old  traditions,  disorganise 
the  Guards  and  irritate  the  Line  to 
extremity,  before  we  can  raise  a 
brigade  of  three  battalions,  "  of  fairly 
high  strength,  without  unduly  de- 
pleting the  battalions  at  home,"  to 
fight  in  our  little  wars. 

It  is  true  that  the  whole  scheme  is 
called  an  experiment  only,  possibly  an 
experiment  in  the  working  of  a  regi- 
ment of  three  battalions ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  really  look 
upon  it  as  but  an  instalment  of  some- 
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thing  wider  and  more  comprehensive. 
Probably  too  the  military  authorities 
are  wise  in  their  generation.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  had  enough  of 
great  schemes  in  the  reforms  of  1870, 
and  history  shows  that,  so  soon  as  the 
nation  perceives  that  it  possesses  an 
Army,  it  will  infallibly  disband  it. 
There  is  great  zeal  for  national  de- 
fence at  this  moment,  but  no  one  can 
say  how  long  it  may  last.  Still  our 
crying  want  is  a  Home  Army.  Mr. 
Brodrick  spoke  of  "  ten  thousand 
surplus  men  at  Aldershot  fit  to  go 
anywhere  and  do  anything "  as  an 
ideal  beyond  the  dreams  of  a  War 
Minister.  It  is  precisely  that  which 
we  want,  and  which,  as  we  suspect, 
the  authorities  are  trying  to  create. 

In  our  view  it  can  be  done  in  one 
way  only,  by  reversion  to  the  old 
principle  of  an  establishment  of  guards 
and  garrisons,  with  the  help  of  the 
old  unwritten  maxim  of  last  century, 
When  in  doubt  raise  Marines.  A 
slavish  copy  of  the  systems  of  con- 
tinental armies  is  generally  mistaken  ; 
we  may  learn  much  from  foreign 
nations,  but  we  must  adapt  and  not 
be  afraid  of  originality.  We  have 
nearly  always  won  in  European  wars 
by  developing  some  peculiarity  of  our 
own.  Crecy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt 
were  won  by  a  conjunction  of  arma- 
ment and  tactics  that  was  unique  in 
Europe.  The  New  Model  Army  was 
an  entirely  new  departure.  Marl- 
borough's  astonishing  genius  was 
seconded  not  a  little  by  the  matching 
of  English  shock  -  action  against 
French  missile-action  in  the  combat 
of  Cavalry,  and  by  the  immense 
superiority  of  English  muskets  and 
English  fire-tactics  over  French.  Wel- 
lington beat  the  French  by  reducing 
the  ranks  to  two  and  setting  English 
line  against  French  column.  The 
great  question  is,  what  do  we 
want  1  Mr.  Brodrick  gives  the  answer, 
— ten  thousand  men  at  Aldershot  fit 


to  go  anywhere  and  to  do  anything. 
We  must  have  them,  no  matter  what 
foreign  nations  say  or  do. 

The  true  solution,  we  suspect,  was 
pointed  out  six  years  ago  by  a  distin- 
guished officer,  in  his  day  and  per- 
haps even  now,  a  leading  authority  on 
Imperial  defence,  Lieu  tenant-General 
Sir  William  Jervois.1  Therein  he 
advocated  that  the  whole  of  the  duties 
of  coastal  and  harbour  defence  should 
be  made  over  to  the  Navy.  His  pro- 
position was  set  forth  as  follows  : — 
"  The  Navy  must  not  be  dependent 
on  the  Army  for  the  defence  of  its 
ports  and  coaling-stations,  nor  must 
there  be  laid  on  the  Army  the  burden 
of  finding  garrisons  for  places  which  are 
held  purely  as  foci  for  naval  action." 

The  burden  oj  finding  garrisons  ; 
that  is  what  breaks  the  Army  down. 
The  Government  is  dividing  the  Ar- 
tillery (as  Sir  William  Jervois  antici- 
pated) into  Field  and  Garrison  Ar- 
tillery, and  adding  to  the  latter  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men.  Why 
cannot  the  whole  of  the  Garrison 
Artillery  be  converted  into  Marine  or 
Naval  Artillery,  seeing  that  it  is 
designed  exclusively  for  the  defence  of 
ports  and  naval  stations  ?  Again,  it 
is  surely  strange  that  Royal  Engineers 
should  be  charged  with  the  submarine 
defence  of  our  harbours,  instead  of 
Naval  Engineers.  It  is  very  curious 
that  things  marine  should  be  given  to 
the  Navy,  and  things  submarine  to 
the  Army  ;  it  is  a  covert  insinuation 
of  superficiality  against  Naval  officers. 
Malta,  Gibraltar,  Hong  Kong,  Singa- 
pore, Bermuda,  and  for  that  matter 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  are  all 
purely  naval  stations  ;  and  though  no 
doubt  it  is  convenient  for  the  Navy 
to  make  the  other  service  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  its  bases  of  opera- 
tions, yet  the  consequent  division  of 
command  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best 
of  all  possible  arrangements.  France 
1  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  June,  1891. 
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and  Germany  recognise  the  fact,  and 
make  over  the  entire  control  of  coast 
and  harbour  defence  to  the  Navy.  If 
it  be  objected  that  the  change  will 
make  two  armies,  the  reply  is  that 
there  are  already  two  armies,  and  have 
been  ever  since,  when  Marlborough 
was  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Marines 
were  transferred  from  his  jurisdiction 
to  that  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
an  admiral  in  time  of  war  might  not 
be  glad  to  relieve  an  over- worked  crew 
by  leaving  some  of  them  in  the  forts 
of  a  coaling-station,  and  drawing  out 
part  of  the  garrison  in  its  place  ;  while 
it  might  well  be  advantageous  for  the 
garrison  in  time  of  peace  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  their  duty  by  an  occa- 
sional cruise. 

Marines,  it  will  be  urged,  are  ex- 
pensive. The  Infantry  receive,  it  is 
true,  the  same  pay  as  the  Guards, 
which  is  more  than  that  of  a  Linesman, 
but  they  are  efficient ;  and  an  efficient 
man  at  fourteenpence  a  day  is  a  great 
deal  cheaper  than  an  inefficient  man 
at  a  shilling.  Moreover,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  every  Marine  infantryman 
takes  his  place  at  quarters  afloat  as 
one  of  a  gun's  crew,  and  is  therefore 
also  something  of  a  gunner ;  while 
the  handiiiess  and  self-help  of  the 
Marines  are  proverbial.  Again,  the 
service  is  exceedingly  popular.  The 
term  of  enlistment  is  for  ten  or  twenty 
years ;  the  men  know  exactly  how 
they  stand,  and  they  are  not  subject 
to  the  eternal  and  vexatious  changes 
which  are  the  bane  of  the  Army.  To 
officers  the  Marine  service  does  not  at 
present  offer  the  same  advantages ; 
they  do  not  command  their  own  men 
on  board  ship,  and  are  for  some  reason 
excluded  from  all  high  places  in  the 
military  service.  But  if  the  command 
of  naval  stations  were  thrown  open  to 
them  there  would  be  no  lack  of  high 
positions,  and  with  that  less  difficulty 
in  obtaininjr  officers. 


The  principal  objections  to  such  a 
plan  will  come  from  the  Navy,  and 
not  from  the  Army ;  but  though  the 
change  should  be  effected  gradually, 
it  is  worth  effecting  for  the  Navy's 
own  sake,  as  Sir  William  Jervois  has 
shown,  in  order  to  secure  unity  of 
command  in  all  matters  of  coast  de- 
fence, and  to  gain  the  efficiency  and 
economy  that  springs  from  it ;  while 
to  the  Army  the  relief  would  be  enor- 
mous. The  withdrawal  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Colonial  garrisons  alone 
would  go  far  towards  realising  Mr. 
Brodrick's  ideal.  Eighteen  battalions 
released  would  mean  nine  complete 
regiments  at  Aldershot,  unsapped  by 
the  necessity  of  finding  drafts,  and 
gaining  strength  alike  in  numbers  and 
in  the  maturity  of  the  men.  A  last 
and  most  important  feature  in  the 
scheme  is  that  Parliament  trusts  the 
Admiralty  while  it  does  not  trust  the 
War  Office,  and  will  vote  gladly  to 
the  Navy  sums  which  it  grudges  to 
the  Army. 

But  the  nation  will  justly  expect  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  military 
expenditure  over  and  above  that  en- 
tailed by  the  transfer  of  troops  to  the 
Naval  service,  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction of  establishment  in  all  quarters 
with  which  those  troops  are  concerned. 
The  "  non-effective  vote  "  is  of  course 
that  which  lies  open  to  most  criticism, 
but  before  we  touch  on  that,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  strange  multi- 
plicity of  our  Reserve  forces,  the 
Reserve  proper,  the  Militia,  the  Yeo- 
manry, and  the  Volunteers.  It  is 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  we 
really  want  all  of  them,  with  their 
nominal  total  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men  or  thereabouts,  and  whether  it  is 
not  possible  that  they  may  not  rather 
hinder  than  help  each  other.  Let  us 
take  the  Volunteers  first.  It  is  be- 
yond all  question  that  the  class  which 
now  fills  its  ranks  is  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that  which  filled  them  at 
H  H  2 
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the  inception  of  the  movement.  In 
a  great  many  cases  the  privates  are 
of  no  higher  station  than  the  privates 
of  the  Line.  Setting  aside  a  few 
select  corps  and  exceptional  indivi- 
duals, the  officers  are  incompetent 
and  the  men  undisciplined ;  and  it 
should  seem,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  great  strike  in  Wales  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  disarm  some 
Volunteers,  that  they  may  even  be 
an  element  of  danger.  Year  after 
year  they  have  taken  more  from  the 
Treasury,  till  they  now  claim  a  million 
and  a  quarter  annually,  and  it  is  at 
least  a  very  doubtful  question  whether 
they  are  worth  the  money.  No  one 
will  pretend  that  they  are  as  valu- 
able as  the  Militia ;  yet  we  have  been 
assured  that  in  more  than  one  county 
doles  and  other  attractions  are  de- 
pleting the  ranks  of  the  Militia  to 
swell  those  of  the  Volunteers.  Again, 
greater  inducements  are  offered  in 
the  Volunteers  to  non-commissioned 
officers  from  the  Line  than  in  the 
Militia,  with  the  result  that  the  corps 
which  ought  to  possess  the  better 
permanent  staff  possesses  the  worse. 
We  believe  that  of  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  Volunteers 
or  thereabouts  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  might  be  disbanded  without 
loss  to  the  country  and  with  much  gain 
to  the  Treasury.  The  really  efficient 
corps  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  decide  which  should  be 
preserved. 

It  is,  we  know  well,  heresy  to  utter 
such  a  sentiment ;  and  Volunteers 
are  enough  of  a  political  power  to 
attempt  a  revenge  at  the  polling-booth 
upon  any  Minister  who  should  slight 
them.  We  have  seen  in  a  British 
Colony  the  trouble  that  Volunteers 
may  give  by  their  political  influence. 
The  country  in  question  was  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  no  Minister 
dared  to  diminish,  much  less  to  dis- 
band, a  force  that  was  utterly  useless 


except  to  make  a  display  of  scarlet 
cloth  provided  at  the  public  expense. 
The  Government  had  no  option  but 
to  yield  to  the  Volunteers,  and  to 
starve  and  cripple  the  one  small  but 
really  efficient  body  of  troops  which 
it  possessed.  In  our  view  Mr.  Brod- 
rick's  ideal  ten  thousand  would  be 
worth  ten  times  their  number  of 
Volunteers. 

Next  as  to  the  Yeomanry.  This 
force  costs  rather  more  than  ,£100,000 
a  year,  and  though  we  freely  concede 
that  it  does  wonders  on  the  drill- 
ground  during  its  short  training  of 
ten,  or  rather  of  six  days,  and  that  it 
is  a  pity  to  leave  the  finest  material 
in  England  unused,  yet  we  cannot 
but  look  upon  it,  on  its  present  foot- 
ing, as  not  worth  its  cost.  It  would 
perhaps  be  a  pity  to  abolish  without 
first  trying  to  improve  it,  the  more 
so  as  measures  might  be  taken  for 
passing  retired  officers  of  the  Cavalry 
into  it.  But  unless  the  annual  train- 
ing can  be  extended,  the  Yeomanry  is 
hardly  worth  keeping.  The  state  of 
the  Army  is  serious,  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  waste  money  on  playthings. 

We  come  next  to  the  Militia,  the 
old  constitutional  force,  and  we  rejoice 
to  see  that  the  military  authorities 
are  preparing  to  improve  and  to  en- 
courage it.  It  is  however  short  of 
its  complement  by  nineteen  thousand 
men,  and  by  no  fewer  than  seven  hun- 
dred officers.  This  deficiency  of  officers 
is  admitted  to  be  a  very  serious  draw- 
back ;  but  as  Mr.  Brodrick's  speech 
shows,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach's  hint 
to  the  War  Department  to  obtain 
better  value  for  its  money  has  had  its 
effect,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
make  the  retiring  allowance  of  officers 
contingent,  doubtless  with  due  regard 
to  circumstances,  upon  their  further 
service  in  the  Militia.  This  is  decidedly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  the 
non-effective  vote  has  grown  to 
scandalous  proportions,  chiefly  owing 
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to  a  succession  of  crude  and  makeshift 
schemes  for  restoring  the  flow  of  pro- 
motion after  the  abolition  of  purchase. 
We  hope  meanwhile  that,  until  officers 
who  shall  join  the  service  under  the 
new  conditions  shall  be  at  hand,  to 
pass  into  the  Militia,  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  induce  those  who  retire  under 
the  present  conditions  to  begin  the 
work.  A  number  of  keen  soldiers 
are  driven  from  the  service  while  there 
is  still  plenty  of  good  work  in  them 
by  the  hopelessness  of  their  prospects 
of  advancement,  while  many  others 
drive  themselves  from  it  by  marriage. 
Both  classes  would  be  glad  to  remain 
in  touch  with  the  service  if  they  could, 
and  a  little  extra  allowance  might 
very  well  make  all  the  difference  to 
them.  This  of  course  has  an  ex- 
travagant sound  ;  but  as  the  country 
already  pays  £200  a  year  to  officers 
retiring  after  twenty  years'  service  to 
do  nothing,  she  would  hardly  lose  by 
offering  them  rather  more  than  ,£200 
to  do  work  in  the  Militia. 

We  should,  however,  like  to  see  not 
only  retiring  officers  but  also  retiring 
men  passed  into  the  Militia.  Say 
what  we  may  about  the  Reserve,  the 
want  of  an  annual  training  renders 
its  value  extremely  problematical,  and 
it  would  simplify  matters  very  much 
if  all  Reserve  men  could  serve  their 
time  in  the  Militia.  If,  however,  the 
Navy  could  take  over  the  charge  of 
the  naval  stations  abroad  even  this 
might  perhaps  be  possible.  The  whole 
duty  of  the  Line  would  then  exist 
practically  in  holding  and  guarding 
India ;  it  would,  in  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  proportion  of  Mr.  Brod- 
rick's  ten  thousand,  be  our  Indian 
Army.  It  would  then  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  that  proportion 
might  not  with  advantage  be  put  on 
the  same  level  with  the  Guards, 
though  not  necessarily  in  respect  of 
pay  and  adornment,  and  kept  at  home 
except  for  active  service  abroad.  This 


would  take  away  the  reproach  of 
granting  a  monopoly  of  little  wars  to 
the  Guards  alone.  The  New  Guards, 
to  coin  a  name  for  them,  might  be 
carefully  selected  among  representa- 
tive regiments  of  Light  Infantry, 
Highlanders,  Irishmen,  and  Rifles.  So 
too  representative  regiments  of  Dra- 
goons, Lancers,  and  Hussars  of  the 
Guard  might  be  taken  from  the 
Cavalry,  batteries  to  form  Artillery 
of  the  Guard,  and  so-^  forth.  Mean- 
while the  present  Household  regiments 
might,  or  might  not,  revert  to  their 
old  privilege  of  employment  in  a  great 
European  war  only.  The  Line  could 
hardly  complain,  for  India  alone 
furnishes  a  very  large  proportion  of 
little  wars. 

Recruits  for  the  New  Guards  might 
then  be  enlisted  as  at  present,  and 
recruits  for  the  Line  might  be  en- 
listed for  three  years'  service  at 
home,  with  the  option  of  serving  for 
the  remaining  nine  either  in  India  or 
in  the  Militia.  In  certain  cases,  if 
men  were  particularly  anxious  to  go 
abroad  earlier,  they  might  be  indulged ; 
but  though  a  great  deal  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  (for  we  believe  it  to  be 
true)  that  the  British  soldier  is  always 
anxious  to  go  abroad,  it  is  forgotten 
that  when  abroad  he  is  equally  anxious 
to  get  home.  The  real  craving  is  of 
course  for  change,  which,  however, 
may  none  the  less  be  turned  to  good 
account.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say  whether  such  an  arrangement 
would  be  effective  or  not.  One  chief 
objection  seems  to  be  that  the  Reserve 
men  could  not  find  employment  which 
would  leave  them  free  for  a  month 
every  year.  But  the  Militia  men  seem 
to  be  able  to  find  it,  so  that  the  thing 
should  not  be  impossible.  If  this  plan 
were  successful,  it  would  add  enorm- 
ously to  the  efficiency  both  of  Reserve 
and  Militia.  Retired  men  would 
serve  under  their  former  officers, 
possibly  in  time  even  to  the  strength 
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of  a  whole  Reserve  battalion,  to  the 
improvement  of  both,  and  to  the 
greater  coherence  between  the  Line 
and  the  Militia  battalions  affiliated  to 
it.  Finally  the  non-effective  vote 
would  be  very  greatly  reduced. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  draw  up 
pretty  schemes  on  paper  and  quite 
another  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 
We  shall  only  therefore  repeat  our 
conviction  that  in  the  transfer  of  the 
charge  of  the  naval  stations  abroad  to 
the  Navy  lies  the  true  solution  of  our 
military  difficulties.  We  believe  that 
it  ought  to  be  done  for  the  ISTavy's 
sake  alone,  and  we  believe  that  it 
could  be  done  without  any  insuperable 
difficulty.  Sentiment  also  favours  the 
suggestion  somewhat,  for  the  name  of 
the  Marines  is  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  capture,  and  with  more  than 
one  defence,  of  Gibraltar. 

For  the  rest,  there  are  now  as 
always  abundance  of  other  matters 
which  need  to  be  set  right.  Regi- 
mental officers  never  cease  to  cry  out 
for  reform  in  the  matter  of  deferred 
pay,  to  mention  one  of  the  commonest 
complaints.  Again,  the  territorial  titles 
are  found  to  be  not  only  absurd,  but 
liable  to  a  confusion  which  might  be 
of  serious  disadvantage.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  authorities  are  wise  to 
leave  this  latter  question  untouched  for 
the  present,  until  the  traditions  of 
the  old  numbers  have  become  fainter 
than  they  are  now.  But  the  task 
which  in  our  view  is  as  important  as 


any,  is  the  reduction  of  the  enormous 
waste  in  certain  branches  of  the  service. 
The  early  traditions  of  all  European 
armies  are,  as  we  have  said,  traditions 
of  corruption.  Formerly  officers  were 
very  deeply  tainted  with  it  ;  in  fact 
the  shameless  fashion  in  which  they 
robbed  their  men  is  explicable  only 
by  the  still  more  shameless  extortion 
practised  towards  themselves  by  civi- 
lians, and  especially  by  clerks.  Officers 
have  long  purged  themselves  from  this 
reproach,  but  non-commissioned  officers 
have  not,  as  any  one  who  knows 
anything  of  canteens  can  testify  ;  and 
non-commissioned  officers  in  some 
branches  are  frequently  in  positions 
which  enable  them  to  defraud  the 
public  as  well  as  the  men.  Decen- 
tralisation, which  is,  we  believe,  in 
progress,  will  help  to  break  up  some 
of  the  chief  hot-beds  of  waste  and 
corruption,  and  time,  with  the  reforms 
which  time  will  make  possible,  will,  we 
trust,  sweep  away  much  of  the  non- 
effective  vote  and  reduce  our  redundant 
establishment  of  generals  and  other 
similar  absurdities.  Time  also  may 
do  something  towards  diminishing  the 
childish  superfluity  of  military  corre- 
spondence, which  is  the  amazement  of 
the  civilian.  We  may  even  dare  to 
hope  that  time  will  some  day  bring 
the  House  of  Commons  to  tolerate  the 
spectacle  of  a  small  Army  without 
yielding  to  the  old  itching  to  destroy 
it  on  the  spot. 

STEVINUS. 
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SPEAKING  of  the  Indian  Famine 
last  November  the  Secretary  of  State 
told  us  that  the  area  affected  com- 
prised a  population  of  about  thirty-six 
millions  of  inhabitants,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  would  be  able  to 
help  themselves  ;  and  that  in  addition 
there  were  threatened  districts  con- 
taining about  eighteen  million  in- 
habitants, and  a  further  area,  partly 
affected  and  partly  threatened,  in  the 
Native  States  comprising  another 
eighteen  millions.  At  the  same  time 
he  added  :  "  The  extraordinary  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in 
the  administrative  arrangements  for 
dealing  with  famine  do  not  exhaust 
the  advantages  which  the  Indian 
Government  possesses  over  all  pre- 
ceding administrations.  Twenty 
years  ago  about  the  same  area  as  is 
now  affected  was  the  scene  of  a  deso- 
lating famine.  Up  to  now  in  every 
previous  famine  India  has  had  to 
depend  upon  food-supplies  from  her- 
self. For  the  first  time  she  can  now 
depend  for  food-supplies  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  heavy  imports  of 
grain  are  already  beginning  to  arrive 
from  America  and  other  countries." 
It  will  be  interesting  to  hear  more 
about  these  imports  later  on,  and  to 
learn  if  some  of  them,  as  reported, 
were  actually  returned  to  the  Cape 
because  they  could  not  be  sold  at  the 
prices  offered. 

Since  this  forecast  was  framed  the 
situation  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  rain  at  the  end  of  November  and 
in  the  three  following  months.  In 
the  middle  of  February  we  heard  of 
more  than  two  millions  in  receipt  of 
relief  from  Government,  half  of  them 


being  in  the  North- West  Provinces 
and  Oudh,  the  rest  distributed  over 
the  Central  Provinces,  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, the  Punjab,  Madras,  Burmah, 
and  Berar.  Nearly  another  million 
were  returned  from  Native  States. 
The  figures  have  grown  since,  except 
in  the  Native  States,  where  they  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  considerably, 
judging  from  more  recent  telegrams ; 
while  numbers  who  have  left  relief- 
works  temporarily  to  harvest  the 
spring-crops  will  return  to  them  next 
month  when  labour  will  probably 
reach  its  maximum.  In  connection 
with  this  it  is  worth  noting  that  in 
May  labour  is  often  invited,  at  extra 
rates  if  necessary,  to  complete  opera- 
tions for  storing  water  and  other 
projects  before  the  rains,  due  in  June, 
can  injure  them  and  render  work  im- 
practicable. 

The  present  scarcity  is  unprece- 
dented in  extent,  but  not  in  severity. 
Happily  its  other  distinguishing 
feature  attests  a  triumph  of  adminis- 
trative achievement,  in  that  from  the 
first  supplies  of  grain  have  been  forth- 
coming everywhere.  In  Orissa,  in 
1866,  gold  in  their  hands  would  not 
have  saved  numbers  who  starved. 
Even  ten  years  later  in  Southern 
India  famine  meant  in  places  an 
absolute  lack  of  food  at  <any  price. 
Increased  means  of  communication  by 
railway,  of  irrigation  from  canals, 
tanks,  and  wells,  with  forethought, 
management,  and  private  trade,  have 
now  reduced  it  to  a  question  of  grain 
at  high  prices ;  and  every  year  should 
show  further  development  of  these 
agencies  and  extension  of  food-pro- 
ducing areas  as  population  increases. 
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It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  perverted  its 
Famine  Relief  Fund  "to  cover  the 
expenses  of  frontier  expeditions." 
The  explanations  lately  given  in  the 
Press  and  Parliament  ought  to  satisfy 
most  minds  that  it  has  exercised  com- 
mendable foresight  by  investing  the 
annual  contributions  to  famine  insur- 
ance, which  make  up  that  fund,  in 
protective  canals  and  railways. 
Whether  the  application  of  a  part  of 
those  contributions  to  the  avoidance 
of  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
ordinary  income  to  meet  more  economi- 
cally the  expenditure  of  famine  years, 
is  equally  justifiable  may  be  more 
open  to  criticism  ;  but  at  least  it  has 
been  defended  by  successive  Govern- 
ments and  Secretaries  of  State. 

How  many  untravelled  Englishmen 
reflect  that,  setting  aside  the  famines 
which  depopulated  large  tracts  in  days 
anterior  to  British  rule,  eighteen  have 
occurred  since,  and  fourteen  of  these 
during  the  present  century  1  Some 
of  us  can  remember  the  famine  in 
Orissa  in  1866,  when  nearly  a  million 
persons  perished,  owing  to  the  Govern- 
ment being  quite  unprepared  to  meet 
that  great  calamity  or  to  gauge  its 
dimensions  from  the  beginning.  It 
was  the  outcry  raised  on  that  occasion 
that  first  established  the  principle, 
which  has  been  growing  ever  since, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government  to 
see  that  the  people  are  not  allowed  to 
starve  for  want  of  food.  In  the 
Bengal  Famine  of  1873-74  this 
principle  was  carried  out  so  liberally 
(some  think  so  extravagantly),  that 
two  years  later,  when  Southern  India 
was  visited  by  a  famine  more  wide- 
spread and  of  far  severer  type,  a 
policy  of  reaction,  underrating  where 
the  other  had  overrated,  led  to  a 
mortality  among  human  beings  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  five  millions. 
The  blunders  then  made  in  Madras 
nd  Mysore,  and  which  caused  Lord 


Lytton  to  descend  in  wrath  and  in 
person  upon  the  scene,  have  not  been, 
and  never  can  be,  repeated  under  the 
system  now  established  for  discerning 
the  first  symptoms  of  approaching 
scarcity  and  treating  it  in  its  sub- 
sequent stages.  Each  province  has 
now  its  Famine  Code,  a  compendium 
of  carefully  garnered  experience  ;  and 
its  officials  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  are  supplied  with  detailed  in- 
structions which  provide  for  stocks 
and  prices  of  grain,  rainfall,  prospects 
of  crops  and  fodder,  condition  of 
cattle,  &c.,  being  carefully  watched 
and  reported  on  so  that  timely  relief 
may  be  afforded ;  by  suspension  of 
land-revenue  followed  by  remission 
when  necessary ;  by  advances  from 
Government  to  needy  land-owners  and 
cultivators  for  making  tanks,  sinking 
wells,  and  other  projects  designed  to 
improve  the  supply  of  water  or  to 
employ  labour ;  also  for  the  purchase 
of  cattle  and  fodder,  seed-grain,  and 
agricultural  implements.  For  the 
thousands  who  subsist  by  manual 
labour  public  works,  more  or  less  re- 
munerative, are  opened  to  provide  a 
daily  wage  for  every  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  will  go  to  them ;  and  a  list 
of  these  is  maintained  from  year  to 
year,  fresh  ones  being  designed  to  take 
the  place  of  others  as  they  are  finished. 
No  one  who  can  carry  a  light  basket 
of  earth  need  starve,  though  the  wage 
varies  according  to  the  labour  and 
strength  of  the  person  who  earns  it. 
"When  the  works  are  large,  and  at  a 
distance  from  the  homes  of  those  who 
flock  to  them,  huge  camps  are  formed 
in  their  neighbourhood,  each  in  itself 
a  village  of  grass  huts  supplied  with 
grain-dealers,  police,  and  all  that  is 
needed  for  sanitary  and  medical 
requirements.  For  the  old  and  infirm, 
women  and  children,  who  cannot,  or 
will  not,  go  to  relief-works  or  poor- 
houses,  every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
them  from  starving  by  a  system  of 
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gratuitous  relief  involving  house-to- 
house  visitation.  This  is  naturally 
more  open  to  abuse  and  less  effective 
than  the  other  means  enumerated 
above,  chiefly  because  of  the  greater 
difficulty  of  securing  for  it  adequate 
and  trustworthy  supervision.  Relief 
is  also  afforded  to  women  and  others, 
debarred  by  rules  of  caste  or  pride 
from  seeking  it  through  other  channels, 
by  doles  distributed  at  their  own 
homes  in  return  for  spinning,  weaving, 
and  other  work  which  they  are  capable 
of  executing.  These  appear  in  official 
returns  as  Home-workers,  or  under 
the  heading  Home-relief. 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  thus 
undertaken  by  the  Government  is 
brought  out  more  clearly  when  we 
reflect  that  about  four-fifths  of  the 
population  derive  their  food  from  crops 
dependent  on  the  rainfall,  except 
where  there  are  artificial  means  of 
irrigation,  which  again  suffer  from 
drought.  To  this  general  statement 
may  be  added  another  regarding  the 
diet  in  good  years  of  the  classes  now 
in  receipt  of  relief  from  Government, 
especially  on  relief-works.  They  are 
accustomed  to  one  good  meal  in  the 
evening,  with  a  drink  of  thin  gruel  in 
the  early  morning  and  a  slighter  meal 
about  mid-day.  Wheat  and  rice  of  the 
best  quality  they  never  eat.  In 
Upper  and  Central  India  their  food 
consists  mainly  of  thick  damper  cakes 
(chupatties)  of  flour  from  millets  of 
different  kinds ;  while  in  the  South, 
in  Burma,  and  in  parts  of  Bengal 
coarse  rice  takes  the  place  of  chupat- 
ties. For  seasoning  there  are  salt, 
sugar,  ghee  (a  clarified  lard  of  smell 
and  flavour  unpleasing  to  European 
tastes),  red  pepper  (chillies),  turmeric, 
cocoanut,  and  other  condiments,  with 
common  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as 
plantains  and  mangoes.  The  luxuries 
most  in  vogue,  and  seldom  unattain- 
able, are  greasy  sweetmeats,  cheap 
liquor  manufactured  in  the  country, 


and  a  pull  at  odd  times  of  strong 
tobacco  from  a  primitive  kind  of  pipe 
handed  rounded  to  different  members 
of  a  family  or  gang.  The  poorest  are 
often  restricted  to  one  cooked  meal 
a  day,  eked  out  by  parched  gram 
(pulse)  and  cold  scraps  of  any  kind 
carried  about  in  wallet  or  waist-cloth. 
On  this  fare  myriads  live  and  thrive, 
do  a  day's  work  in  leisurely  Indian 
fashion,  laugh,  sing,  and  are  gay.  But 
even  when  seasons  are  crowned  with 
plenty  the  traveller  may  see  every- 
where Indians  who  look  habitually 
underfed.  Yet  children  and  old  age 
come  to  them  as  to  others  of  stouter 
frame,  though  less  frequently  perhaps, 
and  with  less  vigour. 

In  reading  the  Viceroy's  weekly 
telegrams  from  India  one  is  apt  to 
attach  perhaps  undue  importance  to  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  numbers  on 
relief-works  as  an  indication  of  dis- 
tress. An  idea  is  prevalent  that  no 
one  would  go  to  such  works  except 
in  the  last  extremity,  as  when  in 
England  the  workhouse  becomes  the 
last  refuge  of  the  indigent.  If 
this  were  so,  there  would  be  few 
able-bodied  labourers  on  such  works 
capable  of  earning  the  full  wage 
offered,  or  of  sustaining  the  hardships 
inseparable  from  life  on  them.  The 
last  extremity  means  general  debility 
and  susceptibility  to  diseases  of  all 
kinds.  To  wait,  before  accepting 
relief,  till  the  vital  powers  are  run 
down  is  obviously  bad  policy ;  and 
this  view  is  so  far  recognised  that  the 
living  skeletons  depicted  in  ancient 
photographs  and  modern  illustrated 
journals  are  now,  I  believe,  compara- 
tively rare  in  relief-camps,  though 
some  may  be  seen  in  the  villages, 
poor-houses,  and  at  places,  notably  at 
railway-stations,  where  begging  is  pre- 
ferred to  work.  Were  it  not  so  the 
reports  of  the  Health-officers,  generally 
favourable,  would  surely  be  as  gloomy 
as  they  were  in  1876.  Another  sign 
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that,  if  exhaustion  of  all  other  re- 
sources precedes  resort  to  relief-works, 
health  at  least  is  not  as  a  rule  much 
below  its  normal  level,  may  be  seen 
from  the  way  in  which  hundreds  will 
leave  such  works  for  a  few  days  to 
enjoy  a  customary  festival  at  their  own 
homes.  That  thousands  should  leave 
for  longer  intervals  when  sowing  or 
reaping  time  draws  near  is  only  natural 
and  wise  ;  but  even  this  would  not  be 
possible  if  they  were  literally  depend- 
ent on  Government  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  could  not  get  advances  from 
the  bunniahs  who  in  every  town  and 
village  combine  the  functions  of  money- 
lenders and  dealers  in  grain.  I  have 
known  men  working  on  a  tank  decline, 
on  its  completion,  to  be  transferred  to 
another  only  four  or  five  miles  distant, 
preferring  to  return  to  their  villages  ; 
while  nothing  is  commoner  than  for 
persons  of  both  sexes  to  join  relief- 
works,  if  available,  within  easy  distance 
of  their  homes  and  yet  refuse  work 
twenty  miles  off.  Cases  have  been 
reported  of  women  on  relief-works  who 
wore  silver  bangles  or  anklets,  and  I 
have  heard  of  others,  more  numerous 
and  typical,  in  which  persons  availed 
themselves  of  similar  employment 
who,  had  it  not  been  forthcoming, 
would  have  been  supported  by  their 
relatives  and  friends.  The  latter  are 
now  less  reluctant  than  in  former  years 
to  counsel,  or  even  to  compel,  resort 
to  assistance  from  Government,  such 
assistance  being  no  longer  esteemed 
a  disgrace.  Those  who  maintain  that 
the  action  of  the  British  Government 
has  in  various  ways  tended  to  pau- 
perise the  masses  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation may  regard  this  as  a  sign  of  the 
poverty  that  levels  all  principles  ;  to 
others  it  will  rather  betoken  increased 
confidence  in  Government  public  works 
as  a  means  of  support  so  long  as  it  is 
required,  with  a  growing  sense  of  the 
inutility  of  a  pride  which  entails 
starvation,  or  else  cripples  to  a  dan- 


gerous extent  the  resources  of  relations 
none  too  well  off  themselves.  In  all 
countries  the  poor  do  more  for  each 
other  than  the  rich  ;  and  nowhere,  as 
is  well  known,  are  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship and  the  obligations  of  caste  and 
brotherhood  recognised  to  such  extent, 
even  to  the  division  of  the  last  loaf,  as 
in  India.  One  of  the  wonders  of  the 
East  is  that  it  has  no  necessity  for  the 
Poor-Laws  of  the  West,  unless  Govern- 
ment relief-measures  in  times  of 
scarcity  can  be  accounted  Poor-Laws. 
which  in  truth  they  are  and  of  a  most 
liberal  character. 

By  these  remarks  it  is  far  from  my 
intention  to  imply  that  a  rise  of  half  a 
million  in  relief-works  does  not  signify 
a  large  measure  of  additional  distress, 
but  only  that  the  measure  is  not 
necessarily  so  great  as  at  first  sight  it 
appears  to  be.  Some  day,  if  the  pas- 
sion for  statistics  continues  to  increase, 
the  condition  of  individuals  coming  on 
relief-works  may  be  registered  and 
compared  with  their  condition  when 
they  cease  to  accept  relief,  and  in  this 
way  the  sufficiency  of  the  famine- wage 
may  also  be  tested.  At  present  the 
only  tests  are  general  observation,  the 
opinion  of  medical  experts,  and  vital 
statistics  for  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  a  famine.  That  famines 
enfeeble  the  people  afflicted  by  them, 
increase  death-rates  and  decrease 
birth-rates,  is  of  course  as  true  as 
that  wars  count  more  victims  in  their 
wake  from  disease  and  hardship  than 
are  killed  in  action.  Such  things 
must  needs  be.  Experience  will 
doubtless  suggest  additional  improve- 
ments in  famine-administration  which, 
in  spite  of  the  great  progress  achieved, 
no  sensible  man  will  regard  as  perfect, 
though  his  eyes  may  fail  to  perceive 
at  present  how  much  more  can  be 
attempted,  and  by  what  other  means, 
without  increasing  expenditure  to  an 
insupportable  degree.  Tales  of  large 
gains  to  contractors  and  of  little  ones 
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to  a  host  of  petty  subordinates,  of 
conscientious  officers  eager  to  start 
relief-measures  before  others,  equally 
conscientious,  consider  them  necessary, 
are  no  more  imaginary  in  our  day 
than  are  the  tales  of  disaster  in  former 
times  from  a  policy  of  delay  in  afford- 
ing relief.  The  pendulum  swings  to 
and  fro  in  different  places  at  different 
times ;  but  errors  on  the  right  side, 
the  side  of  preserving  life,  are  now  so 
readily  condoned  that  few  district- 
officers  are  afraid  of  them.  The 
trumpet-note  of  benevolence,  if 
sounded  clear  and  strong  by  any 
leader  in  the  campaign,  is  bound 
to  produce  some  errors  of  this 
description  ;  and  no  Englishman  will 
criticise  them  ungenerously  so  long  as 
no  other  lesser  trumpet  is  blown  at 
the  same  time. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Para- 
mount Power  Native  States  are 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  preserving  human 
life  in  times  of  scarcity,  just  as  our 
Government  awoke  to  them  thirty 
years  ago  after  the  Orissa  famine ; 
but  in  them,  as  elsewhere,  doubts  are 
sometimes  entertained  as  to  whether 
the  new  philanthropy  will  end  in 
bankruptcy,  and  whether  it  is  true 
wisdom  to  interfere  overmuch  with 
•  dispensations  of  Providence  that  re- 
lieve the  soil  of  unprofitable  burdens 
and  a  population  it  can  hardly  main- 
tain. For  some  States  the  time- 
honoured  remedy  of  emigration  must 
continue  to  exist  so  long  as  it  can  be 
permitted.  The  astonishing  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  emigrants  always 
return  after  a  crisis  which  they  know 
will  recur  again  and  again,  so  great  is 
their  inborn  attachment  to  a  scanty 
soil  scratched  by  their  forefathers 
from  generation  to  generation  under 
rainless  skies.  Yet  Native  States 
have  methods  of  dealing  with  famine 
denied  to  British  districts  under  rules 
which  admit  labour  to  relief-works 


without  much  question  as  to  whence  it 
comes,  and  which  also  decline  to 
interfere  with  private  trade  and  the 
tariffs  of  local  grain-dealers.  A  glance 
at  one  or  two  of  these  may  be  found 
interesting. 

It  was  part  of  my  business  as  Chief 
Commissioner  of  two  British  districts, 
Ajmere  and  Merwara,  to  supervise 
relief -operations  in  them  during  1891 
and  1892,  and  at  the  same  time,  as 
Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for 
Rajputana,  to  induce  adjoining  Native 
States  which  also  suffered  from  scarcity 
to  institute  relief-measures  for  their 
own  people,  who  otherwise  would,  as 
they  had  done  some  years  previously, 
have  crowded  into  Ajmere  and  Mer- 
wara and  taxed  our  resources  to  an 
alarming  extent.  They  responded  to 
the  call  in  a  manner  worthy  of  all 
praise ;  but  even  when  their  arrange- 
ments were  in  full  force  it  was  puzzl- 
ing to  account  for  the  low  returns  of 
labour  on  their  relief-works  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  British  dis- 
tricts close  at  hand.  In  respect  to 
drought,  the  immediate  cause  of 

O          * 

scarcity,  no  marked  difference  pre- 
vailed. Nor  was  it  apparent  that  the 
peasantry  in  the  areas  under  compari- 
son differed  much  in  their  poverty, 
though  the  fact l  that  cultivators  in 
Native  States  are  not  allowed,  as  in 
British  territory,  to  alienate  the  land 
they  occupy  by  mortgage  and  sale, 

1  The  power  to  sell  or  mortgage  land,  or 
the  occupancy  of  land  is,  it  is  argued,  a 
damnosa  hwreditafi,  inasmuch  as  the  simple 
needy  cultivator  is  easily  forced  to  exercise  it 
and  is  thus  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his 
creditor,  who  can  always  recover  on  a  bond  in 
a  British  Court.  In  a  Native  State,  it  is 
alleged,  he  has  always  the  security  of  future 
crops  to  offer  for  loans,  and  the  bunniah  has- 
not  the  same  facilities  for  driving  a  hard 
bargain,  and  can  never  oust  him  from  his 
holding.  This  opens  as  wide  a  field  of  discus- 
sion as  the  argument  that  civilisation,  gene- 
rally more  advanced  in  British  districts  than 
in  Native  States,  increases  wants  ;  a  tendency 
not  to  be  regretted  if  increased  wants  lead  to 
increase  of  means,  on  the  principle  that 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  Invention. 
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was  adduced  as  a  reason  for  their 
being  kept  up  by  advances  from 
bunniahs,  stimulated  by  State  officials 
who  promised  assistance  in  recovering 
them.  Private  charity  was,  I  think, 
more  active  in  the  one  case  than  the 
other,  partly  because  of  the  idea  that 
there  was  less  need  of  it  where  the 
long  purse  and  broad  sympathies  of 
our  Government  could  be  freely 
appealed  to.  My  inquiries  on  the 
subject  were  answered  by  those  who 
superintended  relief-measures  in  two 
States,  offering  a  fair  field  of  com- 
parison, much  to  the  following  effect : 
"  Your  officers  promised  relief  too 
soon,  and  thus  checked  emigration. 
Our  people  are  more  independent 
than  yours,  who  rely  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  aid  in  everything.  They  are 
accustomed  to  emigrate  with  their 
cattle  at  the  first  signs  of  failure  in 
the  rains,  whereas  yours  have  hung  on 
till  their  cattle  are  dead,  knowing 
that  in  the  last  resource  the  Govern- 
ment will  find  them  a  meal.  We 
have  not  the  means  to  start  relief- 
works,  as  you  do,  and  let  any  one  who 
pleases  come  on  to  them,  while  local 
knowledge  enables  our  overseers  to 
tell  at  once  whether  So-and-so  is  a 
proper  subject  for  relief  by  being 
quite  penniless  and  having  no  relations 
who  can  feed  him.  We  can  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  village  bunniahs 
and  others  to  give  loans  and  help  to 
needy  persons,  and  not  to  charge 
exorbitant  prices  for  grain.  In  this 
way  crime  and  rioting  are  often  pre- 
vented. As  for  grain  leaving  the 
State,  if  subjected  to  interference  of 
this  kind,  Durbars  are  used  to  forbid 
export  in  times  of  emergency,  though 
this  plan  is  not  so  common  now 
because  the  British  Government  does 
not  like  it."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
grain  sold  rather  dearer  than  cheaper 
in  the  States  referred  to  as  compared 
with  Ajmere.  With  regard  to  the 
other  reasons  given  in  this  reply,  the 


reader  will  see  for  himself  how  far 
they  accord  with  modern  English 
notions  of  administration,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  opposed  to  migratory 
movements  of  human  beings  and  cattle 
provided  they  do  not  bear  incon- 
veniently on  the  quarters  invaded. 
It  is  obvious  that  tracts  with  barely 
sufficient  food,  pasture,  or  work  for 
their  own  inhabitants  would  object  to 
immigrants  in  large  numbers.  We 
may  look  to  relief-works  in  Native 
States  attracting  as  much  labour  as 
in  our  own  districts,  when  they  are  as 
numerous  and  well-managed ;  and 
only  the  largest  States  can  ever 
approach  this  standard,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  advantage  of  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
necessities  and  means  of  village  com- 
munities be  on  their  side,  together 
with  opportunities  of  profiting  by  our 
experience  and  mistakes.  In  some 
ways  they  may  teach  us  useful  lessons 
for  the  improvement  of  that  famine-ad- 
ministration which  has  been  more  our 
study  than  theirs  of  late  years ;  but 
those  correspondents  of  Indian  news- 
papers seem  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment who  hold  up  for  our  imitation 
their  methods  of  keeping  down  prices 
and  forbidding  exports  of  grain.  An 
article  in  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 
of  last  December,  referring  to  the 
mistakes  of  former  famines,  concluded 
with  the  following  suggestions  which 
strike  me  as  worth  quoting  : 

The  Government  should  as  early  as 
possible  import  grain  into  tracts  more  than 
thirty  miles  from  a  railway  or  port,  and 
should  store  there.  Three  times  the 
ordinary  rate  of  prosperous  times  is  a 
limit  which  cannot  safely  be  exceeded  for 
any  considerable  period  ;  that  is  a  lesson 
taught  most  forcibly  by  the  grievous  mor- 
tality of  the  Northern  India  and  Orissa 
famines  of  18G1  and  I860,  and  by  the 
Southern  India  famine  of  1877.  That 
limit  once  reached  Government  should  no 
longer  withhold  from  selling  its  stored 
grain  at  a  rate  three  times  that  ordinarily 
prevailing  in  good  years  ;  for  in  such  a 
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case,  even  though  the  rate  of  pay  given  to 
labourers  on  works  be  increased,  Govern- 
ment will  be  unable  in  any  way  to  reach 
many  of  those  to  whom  any  increase  in 
price  must  •  (then)  mean  starvation. 
Selling  at  a  fixed  rate,  Government  would 
prevent  the  possibility  of  food  selling  in 
the  same  market  at  a  higher  rate,  while 
the  moment  prices  drop  below  its  fixed 
rate  it  would  retire  from  interference  and 
leave  the  field  as  open  to  private  trade  as 
if  it  had  never  entered  upon  the  scene. 
Far  from  interfering  with  private  trade,  by 
leaving  a  fair  margin  for  profit  on  all 
private  transactions,  and  by  establishing  a 
fixed  point  up  to  which,  and  no  further, 
prices  could  rise,  the  Government  action 
would  enable  the  private  trader  to  calculate 
with  exactness  the  risks  of  his  enterprise. 

In  the  present  scarcity  we  have  not 
heard  of  Government  storing  supplies 
anywhere,  nor,  I  think,  of  food-grains 
selling  at  three  times  the  rates  of 
normal  years ;  I  doubt  indeed  if  those 
rates  have  even  been  doubled,  as  a 
general  rule.  Lord  Elgin's  Govern- 
ment has  deliberately  recorded  its  ad- 
herence to  the  policy  of  leaving  all 
operations  of  supply  to  private  trade, 
which  so  far  is  said  to  have  been 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and,  generalising 
broadly,  would  not  appear  to  have  in- 
flated prices  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
But  broad  generalisations  do  not  suit 
particular  cases.  If  a  local  govern- 
ment had  good  reason  to  apprehend 
a  failure  of  supply  anywhere,  or  dan- 
ger from  impossible  prices,  and  there 
were  no  time  to  obtain  the  orders  of 
the  Supreme  Government,  it  would 
have  to  take  steps  to  meet  the  difficulty 
on  its  own  responsibility.  In  the 
Bengal  Famine  a  large  sum  was  spent, 
I  believe,  in  cheapening  grain  to 
buyers,  a  process  which  might  be  re- 
peated in  special  localities,  though  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Code  and 
would  not  be  sanctioned  too  readily. 
Many  and  devious  are  the  paths  of 
famine-administration,  and  some  are 
not  yet  free  from  rocks  of  contro- 
versy which  able  and  devoted  pioneers 
on  the  spot  must  be  trusted  to  clear 


away  for  themselves.  The  burden  laid 
on  their  shoulders,  and  on  the  Viceroy, 
is  being  borne  in  a  manner  that  calls 
for  and  will  receive  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen  all 
over  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the 
millions  for  whom  they  are  toiling. 

It  must  not  be  gathered  from  any 
of  these  remarks  that  I  look  on 
relief-measures  in  British  districts  as 
uniformly  successful.  My  own  expe- 
rience in  a  limited  sphere,  at  a  time 
of  scarcity  which,  compared  with  the 
present,  was  a  very  small  affair,  pre- 
pares me  to  hear  of  several  failures 
to  avert  acute  distress,  of  gruesome 
scenes  which  may  betoken  gross  mis- 
management to  an  outside  observer 
unacquainted  with  the  various  diffi- 
culties our  officers  have  to  contend 
against,  with  subordinates  not  always 
intelligent,  trustworthy,  or  forbearing, 
and  with  sufferers  both  foolish  and 
helpless ;  but  those  who  know  the 
means  taken  to  guard  against  such 
failures  and  scenes  by  expenditure  of 
time,  trouble,  money,  and  even  of  life, 
in  a  campaign  against  famine  will  be 
surprised  if  they  do  not  stand  out  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  when 
the  history  of  the  present  campaign 
comes  to  be  written.  More  than  this 
can  hardly  be  expected  from  efforts 
to  provide  relief  for  millions  over  a 
hundred  districts. 

It  is  grievous  to  think  that  one  of 
the  hardest  problems  encountered  is 
how  to  preserve  life  and  strength  to 
little  children.  A  family  may  be  seen 
on  a  relief-work  consisting  of  a  man 
with  a  wife,  mother,  and  two  or  three 
children.  The  proper  place  for  one 
might  be  a  poor-house,  for  another  a 
hospital,  but  they  will  not  and  cannot 
be  separated.  A  dole  of  money  will 
be  drawn  for  each  of  the  children,  to 
be  spent  occasionally  in  tobacco  or 
opium  for  the  adults.  Thus  little 
ones  will  dwindle  by  degrees  for  want 
of  milk  (not  always  procurable)  or 
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gruel  which  a  few  handfuls  of  parched 
gram  cannot  make  up  for.  Is  it  won- 
derful that  they  die,  are  sold,  or  given 
away  ?  How  are  cases  like  these  to 
be  treated  1  You  cannot  fill  poor- 
houses  with  persons  who  can  work  out 
of  doors  or  who  will  not  go  to  them, 
nor  hospitals  with  those  not  too  sick 
to  move  and  unwilling  to  enter  them, 
nor  can  you  tear  children  from  their 
parents.  Sometimes,  by  substituting 
cooked  food  and  gruel  for  the  dole  of 
money,  relief  is  possible ;  but  that  is 
an  expensive  process  in  a  large  famine, 
and  past  experience  shows  it  is  open 
to  other  objections  also,  though  un- 
avoidable when  numbers  are  so  debili- 
tated as  to  be  incapable  of  swallowing 
without  injury  food  that  is  not  soft 
and  digestible.  To  detail  the  host  of 
difficulties  that  arise,  and  the  means 
taken  to  meet  them,  would  fill  several 
pages.  A  glimpse  of  the  general 
situation  may  suffice  to  prevent  the 
uninstructed  reader  being  inspired  by 
exaggerated  newspaper  reports  to  in- 
dulge in  diatribes  against  Government 
servants,  though  it  is  only  right  that 
these  should  be  assisted  by  informa- 
tion and  criticism  such  as  the  leading 
Indian  journals  are  in  the  habit  of 
offering.  For  the  present  the  Viceroy's 
last  monthly  telegram  gives  a  good 
report  of  the  health  and  condition  of 
the  people  in  Bombay,  Madras,  the 
Punjab,  Bengal,  and  Burma ;  and 
speaks  of  them  as  "  fair  to  good  "  in 
the  North-West  and  Central  Pro- 
vinces, excepting  parts  of  eight  dis- 
tricts. It  adds  : — 

The  State  payments  to  workers  and  in 
gratuitous  relief  exceed  two  lakhs  a  day. 
The  immediate  outlook  is  not  unfavour- 
able, though  the  strain  on  the  Administra- 
tion is  serious.  The  sy.-tem  of  relief 
adopted  is  proving  equal  to  the  present 
emergency,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen, 
will  so  continue.  The  attitude  of  all 
classes  is  exemplary  ;  the  people  are 
genuinely  gr.iU-fnl  for  the  relief  given. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  brief 


description  of  the  famine- wage.  The 
full  wage  represents  what  will  buy 
sufficient  grain,  salt,  ghee,  and  con- 
diments to  maintain  an  able-bodied 
man  or  woman  in  health  while  at 
work,  and  is  fixed  by  medical  autho- 
rity and  general  experience.  It  varies 
as  prices  rise  or  fall.  In  Ajmere  the 
bunniahs  who  supplied  the  labourers 
agreed  to  sell  at  rates  exceeding  the 
average  district  rate  by  one  anna 
(three  halfpence)  in  the  rupee,  the 
additional  anna  being  taken  to  cover 
the  cost  of  importing  and  carrying 
supplies  from  towns  to  works.  A 
weekly  average  from  the  rates  in  the 
principal  towns  was  thus  obtained, 
which,  with  six  per  cent,  added,  be- 
came the  common  works-rate  for  the 
district.  There  was  a  three-quarter 
wage  for  those  who  preferred  to  do 
less  work  or  could  not  earn  the  full 
wage,  and  a  minimum  wage  for  others 
still  less  competent  or  disposed  to 
labour.  The  district-officers  reported 
that,  while  the  full  wage  was  adequate, 
both  the  lower  ones  were  attended  by 
risk  of  physical  deterioration.  I  need 
not  enter  into  the  question  further ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
few  years  ago  a  general  inquiry  esti- 
mated the  average  earnings  in  ordinary 
times  of  the  poorest  labouring  classes 
in  that  district  at  from  four  to  five 
rupees  a  month  per  man.  This  was 
a  fraction  over  the  full  famine -wage, 
which,  however,  enables  women  and 
children  to  earn  more  than  they  gener- 
ally get  when  there  are  no  relief- 
works  ;  so  that  the  joint  earnings  of 
families  on  such  works  are  often 
greater  in  actual  amount  than  they 
are  in  years  not  of  famine.  The 
Ajmere  district,  it  is  true,  is  poor 
and  always  anxious  about  its  crops 
and  capricious  rainfall,  yet  the  classes 
referred  to  are  by  no  means  decrepit 
or  physically  weak.  They  would  not 
be  human  if,  with  thousands  all  over 
India,  they  did  not  long  for  lighter 
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assessments  of  land-revenue  and  free 
salt;  and  they  illustrate,  I  regret  to 
say,  that  general  indebtedness  of  the 
Indian  peasantry  which  has  long  been 
crying  aloud  for  further  protection 
from  Government,  to  prevent  the  soil 
passing  out  of  the  hands  of  its  legiti- 
mate and  natural  occupiers  into  those 
of  the  money-lending  classes. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about 
the  cost  of  the  relief-measures  in 
progress.  That  will  depend  on  the 
rains  due  from  next  June  to  September. 
If  these  are  favourable  the  majority 
of  relief-works  should  be  wound  up  in 
the  autumn.  Anticipating  that  the 
numbers  in  receipt  of  relief  may  ex- 
ceed three  millions,  we  have  been  told 
on  official  authority  that  the  famine 
will  cost  the  Indian  Treasury  in  relief 
expenditure  and  loss  of  revenue  from 
£4,000,000  to  £6,000,000,  and  this 
estimate  may  be  exceeded.  In  the 
Bengal  Famine  of  1873-4,  which 
lasted  over  nine  months,  the  total 
cost  amounted  to  six  and  a  half  crores 
of  rupees  (over  £4,000,000) ;  in  the 
Madras  Famine  of  1876-77,  lasting 
over  thirteen  months,  to  eight  crores 
(about  £6,000,000)  ;  in  Bombay, 
during  the  same  period  of  thirteen 
months,  to  one  crore  and  a  quarter 
(nearly  £1,000,000).  The  numbers 
on  relief  in  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
districts  rose  at  one  time  to  nearly 
two  and  three  quarter  millions,  a 
record  already  passed  ;  and  next  year's 
accounts  are  pretty  sure  to  show  that 
the  united  record  of  expenditure  for 
Madras  and  Bombay,  as  above  noted, 
has  also  been  left  behind.  Some 
persons  talk  as  if  six  or  even  twelve 
millions  sterling  were  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  relief  in  such  a  crisis  ;  and 
considering  that,  when  the  Famine 
Relief  Fund  was  started  sixteen  years 
ago,  it  was  proposed  to  set  aside 
annually  for  insurance  against  famine 
about  one  million  (one  hundred  and 
fifty  lakhs),  this  view  would  not 


appear  extravagant.  It  is  supported 
not  only  by  philanthropy,  but  by 
arguments  referring  to  the  immense 
loss  of  agricultural  wealth  caused  by 
protracted  and  widespread  drought, 
with  consequent  loss  of  revenue  to 
Government,  and  of  ability  to  bear 
taxation  if  relief  is  not  distributed 
with  a  liberal  hand.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  claims  and  interests  of 
future  generations,  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  protective  works,  like 
railways  and  canals,  that  ought  not 
to  be  stinted,  being  the  best  possible 
means  for  contracting  the  areas  and  re- 
ducing the  severity  of  famines,  which 
must  recur  periodically  ;  the  pressing 
necessities  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  empire  and  of  good  administration ; 
the  famine-stricken  rupee  and  the  hotly 
criticised  home  charges ;  all  of  which 
task  to  the  uttermost  the  resources  of 
our  Indian  Government. 

This  brief  survey  may  close  with  a 
reference  to  those  subscriptions  which 
afford  some  token  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy with  India  in  her  great  calamity. 
On  March  20th  the  Mansion  House 
Fund  had  reached  a  total  of  £445,450, 
independently  of  contributions  from 
Canada  and  other  Colonies  and  De- 
pendencies, and  not  counting  over 
£100,000  sent  direct  to  India  by  the 
single  county  of  Lancashire.  Should 
even  a  million  sterling  be  remitted 
to  the  Central  Committee  of  Calcutta, 
which  will  make  allotments  to  local 
committees  in  the  provinces,  that  sum 
will  relieve  the  Government  of  India 
of  none  of  the  obligations  it  has  under- 
taken to  meet ;  it  will  save  its  exche- 
quer not  a  single  rupee.  The  object 
of  its  famine  expenditure  is  only,  or 
mainly,  to  preserve  life ;  private 
charity  can  make  life  a  little  more 
bearable  to  those  who  have  lost  their 
all.  "  It  is  by  the  work  of  individuals, 
officials  and  non-officials,  of  men  and 
women  working  among  those  who 
know  and  trust  them,  that  we  can 
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hope  to  discover  where  comforts  be- 
yond the  subsistence  ration  become  a 
necessity,  where  domestic  privacy  con- 
ceals misery  and  starvation,  where  we 
can  do  something  to  make  up  to  an 
orphan  for  the  loss  of  a  father's  care, 
where  we  can  preserve  to  an  honest 
man  the  independence  which  he  values 
nearly  as  highly  as  his  life."  These 
are  Lord  Elgin's  words,  and  they  show 
the  purposes  to  which  our  contribu- 
tions will  be  applied  and  how  welcome 
they  will  be.  "  A  drop  in  the  ocean," 
say  some ;  let  us  rather  call  them  a 
wave,  and  think  of  the  value  of  a 
wave  of  sentiment  and  sympathy  from 
one  country  to  another,  instead  of 
trying  to  estimate  the  number  of 
cases  they  must  fail  to  reach.  It  may 
be  hard  to  dispute  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  THE  SPECTATOR  that  Eng- 
lish subscriptions  would  be  more 
effective  if  used  to  succour  those  who 
have  lost  their  means  of  support  from 
the  Plague,  supposing  the  number  of 
these  continues  to  increase.  At  pre- 
sent there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it 
has  outgrown  the  capabilities  of  local 
benevolence.  At  any  rate,  should 
good  authorities  on  the  spot  propose 
to  assist  this  class  of  sufferers  from 
foreign  contributions  to  the  Famine 
Fund,  the  contributors  are  not  likely 
to  object. 

G.  H.  TREVOR. 


P.S. — Since  these  lines  were  written 
a  striking  picture  of  what  has  been 
done  of  late  years  to  guard  against 
famine  has  been  presented  by  Sir 
Charles  Elliott  in  his  lecture  before 
the  Society  of  Arts  (Indian  Section) 
on  March  llth.  It  was  estimated, 
he  said,  that  altogether  out  of  a  total 
cultivated  area  of  180,000,000  acres 
29,000,000  acres  were  now  irrigated, 
and  so  placed  beyond  the  risks  arising 
from  any  ordinary  drought.  The  food 
raised  in  this  area  was  sufficient  in 
times  of  famine  to  feed  120,000,000 
people,  or  half  the  entire  population 
of  British  India.  With  regard  to 
railways,  he  states  that  altogether 
19,677  miles  of  railway  were  open  in 
April,  1896,  which  was  an  increase 
of  11,409  miles  beyond  the  figures 
for  1877.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Famine  Relief  Fund  since  its  insti- 
tution in  1881  he  exhibited  as  show- 
ing Rs.  110,000,000  spent  on  pro- 
tective railways;  nearly  Rs.  20,000,000 
on  canals ;  Rs.  53,333,000  on  reduc- 
tion of  debt;  and  about  Rs.  3,333,000 
on  famine  relief.  The  value  of  the 
rupee  has  fluctuated  so  much  that  it 
is  difficult  to  transpose  these  figures 
into  English  currency.  At  present 
exchange  Rs.  20,000,000  would  re- 
present about  a  million  and  a  quarter 
sterling. 

G.  H.  T. 
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A  Sister's  Story. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Three  Clerks. 

By  Lady  G.  FULLERTON, 

Too  Strange  not  to  be  True. 

By  Baroness  TAUTPHffiUS. 

The  Initials.         |         Quits. 

By  MARCUS  CLARKE. 

For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life. 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS. 

My  Lady  Nobody.     |     "God's  Fool." 

The  Greater  Olory. 

The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh. 

An  Old  Maid's  Love. 

By  E.  WERNER. 

Fickle  Fortune.     |     Success. 

By  JANE  AUSTEN. 

(The  only  complete  Edition.) 
Emma.         |         Mansfield  Park. 
Lady  Susan,  and  the  Watsons. 
Northanger  Abbey,  and  Persuasion. 
Pride  and  Prejudice. 
Sense  and  Sensibility. 

By  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY. 

Diana  Tempest. 

Sir  Charles  Danvers. 

By  Mrs.  NOTLEY. 

Olive  Varcoe. 

By  Mrs.  RIDDELL. 

George  Geith  of  Fen  Court. 
Berna  Boyle. 


LONDON  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  Co.'s  Spring  Book 

NEW  WORK  BY  CAPTAIN  A,  T.  MAHAN, 

THE  LIFE  OF  NELSON  THE  EMBODIMENT  OF 
THE  SEA  POWER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  MAHAN,  U.S.N., 

Author  of  "The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  History,"  &c.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo.    Illustrated  with  many 

Photogravure  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.     Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  36s.  net. 

Pull  Prospectus  post  free  on  application. 

VOLUME  I.  NEARLY  BEADY. 

A     HISTORY     OP     THE     ROYAL     NAVY     PROM     THE 
EARLIEST     TIMES     TO     THE     PRESENT. 

By  W.  LAIRD  CLOWES, 

Fellow  of  King's  College,  London;  Gold  Medallist  U.S.  Naval  Institute;  Hon.  Member  R.U.S.  Institution. 
Assisted  by  8m   C.  R.  MARKHAM,  K.C.B.,  P.R.G.S.  ;    CAPTAIN  A.  T.  MAHAN,    U.8.N. ;    MR.   H.   W. 

WILSON,  &c.,  &c.    Five  Vols.    With  very  numerous  IllustratioEs.    Royal  Svo,  cloth  extra,  25s.  each  net. 
The  first  Volume  of  the  history,  bringing  the  narrative  to  the  reign  of  QueeniElizabeth,  is  about  to  be  published, 

and  will  be  followed  at  short  intervals  by  the  subsequent  Volumes. 
Full  Prospectus  of  the  Work  sent  post  free  on  application. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MR.  H.  M.  STANLEY'S  GREAT  WORK. 

Carefully  revised  throughout  by  the  Author,  with  a  new  Preface,  and  somewhat  abridged  by  the  omitiion  of  matter 

no  longer  of  interest. 


or,  The  Quest,  Rescue,  and  Retreat  of  Emin  Pasha,  Governor  of  Equatoria. 

By  H.  M.  STANLEY,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  &c. 
Cheap  Edition,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  [Shortly. 

GUI  DA'S    NEW    NOVEL  .-At  all  Libraries. 
HE       3VBI  ASS  AIREHXTES. 

By  OUIDA,  Author  of   "Moths,"  "Under  Two  Flags,"  &c. 
One  Volume,  crown  Svo.    Nearly  600  pages.    6s. 

»*  The  Novel  is  in  some  respects  a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  this  popular  writer.    Those  who  have  read 
the  manuscript  pronounce  the  novel  the  best  Ouida  has  written. 

WILLIAM    BLACK'S    NOVELS. 

Bound  in  cloth,  HALF-A-CROWN  each. 

The  NEW  UNIFORM  EDITION.    Price  2s  6d.  each  Volume.    Twenty-seven  Volumes  already  Published. 
The  New  Volumes,  now  in  preparation,  bringing  the  Series  down  to  date,  are  : 


1.  WOLFENBERG.  [Now  Ready. 


2.  THE  HANDSOME  HUMES. 


[Ready  April  1. 


3.  HIGHLAND  COUSINS.  [Ready  May  I. 

4.  BRISEIS.  [Ready  June  1. 

5.  MAGIC  INK.  [Ready  July  1. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS  OF  TWO  NOVELS  BY  ALFRED  CLARK. 

Uniform  crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

A  DARK  PLACE  OP  THE  EARTH.     THE  FINDING  OP  LOT'S  WIPE. 


"  Fresh,  powerful,  and  extraordinarily  vivid  in  pre- 
sentment. " — Athenceum. 


"A  very  fine  piece  of  imaginative  work — a  night's  en- 
tertainment of  modern  Arabian  adventure."— Scottman 


TWO  ADDITIONS  TO  LOW'S  2s.  6d.  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Uniform  crown  Svo  Volumes,  fully  Illustrated,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

H AUSALAND ;  or,  Fifteen  Hundred  Miles  through  the  Central  Soudan.     By 

the  REV.  C.  H.  ROBINSON,  M.A.    With  Map,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

TWO  KINGS  OF  UGANDA ;  or,  Life  by  the  Shores  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza. 

By  the  REV.  R.  P.  ASHE,  M.A.    With  Map  and  Illustration. 

LONDON  :    SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
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MESSRS.  WM.  BLAGKWOOD  &  SONS' 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS, 


PERIODS  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

THE    FLOURISHING   OP   ROMANCE    AND   THE    RISE    OP 

ALLEGORY  (12th  and  13th  CENTURIES).  By  GEORGE  SAINTSBTTRY,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English.  Literature  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  Editor  of  the  Series. 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  [Heady. 

SECOND  EDITION.     AT  ALL  I.I  HP,  ARIES. 

LIFE    OF    VICE-ADMIRAL    SIR   GEORGE     TRITON,   K.C.B. 

By  Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  PENROSE  FITZGERALD.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Numerous 
Illustrations  ;  several  from  Sir  George  Tryon's  own  Sketches.  Demy  8vo,  21s. 

PROFESSOR   SETH'S   NEW   WORK. 

MAN'S  PLACE  IN  THE  COSMOS,  and  other  Essays.     By  ANDREW 

SETH,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh  University,  Author  of 
"Scottish  Philosophy,"  "Hegelianism  and  Personality."  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COUNTY  HISTORIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 

MORAY   AND   NAIRN.      By    CHARLES    RAMPINI,    LL.D.,   Sheriff- 
Substitute  of  these  Counties.  Demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plans,  7s.  6d.  net.  [In  a  few  days. 

NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  CHARLES  DOUGLAS. 

THE  ETHICS  OP  JOHN  STUART  MILL.     By  CHARLES  DOUGLAS, 

M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Author  of  "John  Stuart  Mill :  A  Study  of 
his  Philosophy."  Post  8vo,  6s.  net.  [Immediately. 


NEW    NOVELS   AT   ALL   BOOKSELLERS. 

EIGHTH  EDITION  OF  BEATRICE  HARRADEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

HILDA  STRAFFORD  AND  THE  REMITTANCE  MAN.     Two 

Californian  Stories.     By   BEATRICE  HARRADEN,   Author  of   ' '  Ships   that   Pass  in  the 
Night,"  "In  Varying  Moods."     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  SPOTLESS  REPUTATION.      By  DOROTHEA  GERARD  (Madame 

Longard  de  Longgarde),  Author  of  "  Lady  Baby,"   "The  Wrong  Man,''  &c.     Crown 
8vo,  65. 

A  PRINCE   OF   TYRONE.      By  CHARLOTTE  FENNELL   and   J.   P. 

O'CALLAGHAN.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  KNIGHT'S  TALE.     By  F.  EMILY  PHILLIPS,  Author  of  "The 

Education  of  Antonia."     Crown  8 vo,  3s.  6d.  [Immediately. 

AUDREY  CRAVEN.     By  MAY  SINCLAIR.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[Early  in  April. 

ENTOMBED  IN  FLESH.     By  M.  H.  DZIEWICKI.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

[In  the  Press. 

MIRIAM  CROMWELL,  ROYALIST:  a  Romance  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  By  DORA  GREENWELL  MCCHESNET,  Author  of  "Kathleen  Clare."  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

ARMENOSA  OF  EGYPT :  a  Romance  of  the  Arab  Conquest.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  DEAN  BUTCHER,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Chaplain  at  Cairo.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  LONDON. 
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MR.  HEINEMANN'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  OUTGOING  TURK.       Impressions  of    a  Journey  through  the 

Western  Balkans.    By  H.  C.  THOMSON,  Author  of  "  The  Chitral  Campaign."    With  Original  Illustra- 
tions.    Demy  Svo,  Us.  net. 

THE    NEW    AFRICA.      A    Journey  up   the    Chobe    and  down   the 

Okovango  Rivers.     By   AUREL  SCHULTZ,   M.D.,  and   AUGUSTUS  HAMMAR,  C.E.    With  Original 
Illustrations.  Demy  Svo. 

ROMANTIC  INDIA.     By  ANDR^  CHEVKILLON.     Demy  Svo,  7s.  Qd.  net. 


LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD.    Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.  vol.  i. 

A    HISTORY    OF    ANCIENT    GREEK    LITERATURE.       By 

GILBERT  MURRAY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.     Large  crown  Svo,  6«. 

THE    WORKS   OF    LORD   BYRON.     Edited  by  W.   E.   HENLEY. 

In  Twelve  Vols  small  crown  Svo.    With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  5s.  each  net.    Vol.  I. — LETTERS,  1804— 
1813. 

FORMS— Vol.  I.    With  a  Portrait  after  Sanders.  [Shortly. 

Also  an  Edition,  limited  to  150  sets,  for  sale  in  Great  Britain,  printed  on  Van  Gelder's  hand-made  paper, 
£6  6».  net. 

DRIVING    FOR    PLEASURE;  or,    The    Harness    Stable    and    its 

Appointments.    By  FRANCIS  P.  UNDERBILL.    With  125  Illustrations.     One  Vol.,  28*.  net. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY     STUDIES.       By  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

New  and  revised  edition.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  7*.  6d. 

BEAUTY   AND  ART.     By  ALDAM  HEATON.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
TIMBUCTOO    THE   MYSTERIOUS.      By  FELIX  DUBOIS.      With 

155  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings  made  on  the  Spot,  and  Eleven  Maps  and  Plans.     One 
Vol.,  12s.  Gd. 

UNDERCURRENTS  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE.     By  ALBERT 

D.  VANDAM,  Author  of  "An  Englishman  in  Paris."    One  Vol.,  7».  6d.  net. 

JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN.     A  Play  in  Three  Acts.     By  HENRIK 

IBSEN.     Translated  by  WILLIAM  ARCHER.    One  Vol.,  5*. 

FICTION, 


THE   CAPTAIN   OF   THE  PARISH.    By 

JOHN  QUINE.     One  Vol.,  6». 

FLAMES.      By    ROBERT    HICHENS,    Author    of 
"The  Green  Carnation,"  &c.     One  Vol.,   6s. 

THE   SPOILS   OF  POYNTON.      By  HENRY 
JAMES,  Author  of  "  The  Other  House."    One  Vol., 

THE  OUTSPAN.     Tales  of  South  Africa.      By 
J.  PERCY  FITZPATRICK.    One  Vol.,  3s.  6d. 

XffR.    BLAKE    OF    NEWMARKET.     By 

E.  H.  COOPER.     One  Vol.,  3s.  6d. 
THE   MAN  OF   STRAW.     By  EDWIN  PUGH, 
Author  of"  A  Street  in  Suburbia."    Oue  Vol.,  6*. 


THE  LITTLE  REGIMENT,  and  other  Epi- 
sodes of  the  American  Civil  War.  By  STEPHEN 
CRANE,  Author  of  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 
(Pioneer  Series.)  Cloth,  3«.  net;  paper,  2s.  6d. 

A  PINCHBECK  GODDESS.  By  Mrs. 
J.  M.  FLEMING  (Alice  M.  Kipling).  One  Vol., 
3«,  6<2. 

ON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS.      By 

FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL,  Author  of   "The  Potter's 
Thumb,"  &c.    One  Vol.,  6*.    Twentieth  Thousand. 
LOVE  FOR  A  KEY.    ByG.  COLMORE.  (Pioneer 
Series.)    Cloth,  3s.  net ;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 


RE:  VIES 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 
MONTHLY.  ONE    SHILLING. 

The  April  Number  contains  the  Third  Part  of  HENRY  JAMES'S  New  Serial, 

"  "What  Maisie  Knew,"  a  Short  Story  by   BASIL   THOMSON,   and  Articles  by 

ERNEST  E.  WILLIAMS,  CHARLES  WHIBLEY,  &c.,  &c. 


LONDON  :  WM.  HEINE  MANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES 

760   Volumes  at  3s    6d.    or  5s.    each,   with  a  few  exceptions. 

"  The  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  volumes  of  which  the  set  consists  form  a  collection  of  literature 
which,  for  general  usefulness  and  convenience,  is  quite  unequalled ;  and  in  their  new  form  this  convenience 
is  decidedly  increased." — National  Observer. 

"Messrs.  Bell  are  determined  to  do  more  than  maintain  the  reputation  of  'Bonn's  Libraries.'  " — Guardian 

A  SELECTION  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

Translated 


Addison's  Works.    6  vols.  3s.  fid.  each. 

Antonius  (Marcus  Aurelius).  Translated 
by  GEORGE  LONG.  3s.  6d. 

Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.  Translated  by 
W.  8.  ROSE.  2  vols.  5s.  each. 

Bacon's  Essays  and  Historical  Works. 
3s.  Qd.  Essays,  is.  and  Is.  Qd.  Novum 
Organum,  and  Adancement  of  Learn- 
ing, 5s. 

Boethius'Consolationof  Philosophy,<fec.5s. 

Holm's  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations. 
6». 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  NAPIER.  6  vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities.  3  vols.  5s.  each. 

Brink  (B.  Ten)  Early  English  Literature. 
3  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Brink  (B.  Ten)  Five  Lectures  on  Shake- 
speare. Translated  by  JULIA  FRANKLIN.  3s.  Qd. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works.  3  vols. 
3s.  6d.  each. 

Burke's  Works  and  Speeches.  8  vols. 3s.  Odea. 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  Edited 
by  Rev.  A.  R.  SHILLETO,  M.A.  3  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Cellini's  Memoirs.    ROSCOE.    3s.  6d.  each. 

Cervantes'  Exemplary  Novels.    3s.  6d. 

Cervantes'  Don  Quixote.  MOTTEUX'S  Trans- 
lation revised.  2  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Cervantes'  Galatea.    3s.  Qd. 

Clark's  Heraldry.    BLANCHE.    5s. 

Coleridge's  Prose  Works.  ASHE.  6  vols. 
3s.  Qd.  each. 

Comte's  Positive  Philosophy,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  FREDERIC  HARRISON.  3  vols.  5s.  each. 

Cooper's  Biographical  Dictionary.  2  vols. 
5s.  each. 

Dante.     Translated  by  Rev.   H.  F.  GARY.    3s.  Qd. 

Dante.  Translated  by  I.  C.  WRIGHT.  Flaxmau's 
Illustrations.  5s. 

Dante's  Inferno,  Italian  Text  and  Translation 
by  Dr.  CARLYLE.  5s. 

Dante's  Purgatorio.  Italian  Text  and  Transla- 
tion by  W.  S.  DUGDALE.  5s. 

De  Commines'  Memoirs.  Translated  by  A.  R. 
SCOBLB.  2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Defoe's  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works. 
7  vols.  3s.  dd.  each. 

Dodd's  Epigrammatists.    6s. 

Draper's  History  of  the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe.  2  vols.  5s.  each. 

Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction.  2  vols.  5s.  each. 

Emerson's  Works.    3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Epictetus.    Translated  by  GEORGE  LONG.    5s. 

Fairholt's  Costume  in  England.  DILLON. 
•2  vols.  5s.  each. 

Goethe's  Works  and  Correspondence.  By 
Various  Translators.  16  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Goldsmith's  Works.     5  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel.  Translated  by 
E.  TAYLOR.  3«.  Qd. 

Grimm's  Household  Tales.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  HUNT.  2  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.  8  vols. 
3s.  Qd.  each. 

Handbook  of  Card  and  Table  Games. 
2  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 

Hardwick's  History  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles.  5s. 

Hawthorne's  Novels  and  Tales.  3  vols. 
3s.  Qd.  each. 

Hazlitt's  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols. 
3s.  Qd.  each. 

Beaton's     History     of    Painting.    COSMO 

MONKHOOSE.      5*. 


Hegel's  Philosophy  of  History. 

by  J.  SIBREE.  5s. 
Henfrey's  English  Coins.    KEARY.    6s. 
Hooper's  Waterloo.    3s.  6d. 
Irving  (Washington).     Complete  Works.    51 

vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 
Jameson  s(Mrs.)Shakespeare's  Heroines. 

3s.  6d. 
Johnson's   Lives  of  the  Poets.    NAPIER.    3 

vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Jukes-Browne's    Handbook   of  Physical 

Geology.    7s.  Qd.   Handbook  of  Histori- 
cal Geology.    6s.    The  Building  of  the 

British  Isles.    7s.  6d. 
Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.    Translated 

by  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN.     5s. 
Kant's  Prolegomena,  Ac.    Translated  by  E. 

BELFORT  BAX.     5s. 
Lessing's  Dramatic  Works .     Translated  by 

ERNEST  BELL.    2  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Lessing's  Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  &c. 

Translated     by     E.    C.    BEASLEY    and    HELEN 

ZIMMERN.     3s.  Qd. 
Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual.    6  vols. 

5s.  each. 
Martineau's  History  of  England.    18OO 

-15.     3s.  6d. 
Martineau's  History  of  the  Peace,  1816- 

4-6.    4  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 
Michelet's   French  Revolution.     Translated 

by  C.  COCKS.    3s.  6d. 

Mignet's  French  Revolution.    3s.  Qd. 
Moliere's  Dramatic  Works.    Translated  by 

C.  H.  WALL.    3  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 
Montagu  s(  Lady  M.W)Letter  sand  Works. 

WHARNCLIFFE  and  Mo Y  THOMAS.     2  vols.  5s.  each. 
Montaigne's  Essays.    W.  C.  HAZLITT.    3  vols. 

3s.  6d.  each. 
Montesquieu's  Spirit  of    Laws.    NUGENT'S 

Translation.    Revised  by  J.  V.  PRICHARD.    2  vols. 

3s.  6d.  each. 
UXotley's  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch 

Republic,    with    a  Biographical  Introduction 

by  MONCORE  D.  CONWAY.    3  vols.  3s.  6cf.  each. 
North's     Lives     of    the    Norths.     JESSOP. 

3  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 
Father  Prout's  Reliques.    5s. 
Racine's  Tragedies.     Translated  by  R.  B.  BOS- 
WELL.    2  vols.  3«.  6d.  each. 
Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes.    Translated 

by  E.  FOSTER.     3  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 
Schiller's    Works.       By   Various   Translators. 

7  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.    Selected  and  Trans- 
lated by  E.  BELFORT  BAX.    5s. 
Smollett's    Works.      4    vols.      Illustrated   by 

GEORGE    CRUIKSHANK.       Vol.     I.       Roderick 

Random;    Vois.  II.    and  III.     Peregrine 

Pickle  ;    Vol.    IV.      Humphrey  Clinker. 

3s.  lid.  each. 
Spinoza's  Chief  Works.    Translated  by  R.H.M. 

ELWES.     2  vols.  5s.  each. 
Staunton's  Chess-player's  Handbook.  5s. 

Chess    Praxis.       5s.      Chess-player's 

Companion.     5s.     Chess  Tournament 

of  1851.    5s. 
Strickland's  Queens  of  England,  6  vols. 

5s.  each.    Mary  Queen  of  Scots,     2  vols. 

5s.  each.    Tudor  and  Stuart  Princesses, 

5s.     Vasri's    Lives    of    the     Painters. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  FOSTER.     6  vols.  3s.  Qd.  each. 
Young's    Travels    in  France,    1787-89. 
M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS.    3s.  Gd. 


COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPLICATION. 

LONDON  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  YORK  STREET,  COVENT   GARDEN. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL'S 

NEW  AND  FORTHCOMING  BOOKS. 


A  LIFE  OF  CECIL  RHODES. 

CECIL  RHODES.    By  "  IMPERIALIST."    With  Personal  Reminiscences  by 

DR.  JAMESON.    Two  Portraits  and  a  Map  of  South  Africa.     Crown  8vo,  7«.  6d. 

This  book  ?deals  fully  with  the  personal  and  political  life  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  contains  very  important  unpublished 
facts,  and  is  the  only  extant  biography. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  W.  8.  LILLY. 

ESSAYS  AND  SPEECHES.      By  W.  S.  LILLY,  Author  of  "  Ancient 

Religion  and  Modern  Thought,"  "A  Century  of  Revolution,"  &c.     Demy  8vo,  12g. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  is  : — Alexander  Pope— Professor  Green— John  Henry  Newman  :  a  Memoir— The 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  with  a  rejoinder  to  Signor  Crispi — The  Making  of  Germany— Literature  and 
Natural  Life — The  New  Spirit  in  History. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  THE  SULTAN  AND  THE  TURKS. 

THE   SULTAN  AND   HIS   SUBJECTS.       By   RICHARD   DAVEY. 

With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  Plans.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo. 

This  work  embodies  the  results  of  an  earnest  attempt  to  set  forth  the  chief  characteristics  of  those 
heterogeneous  nationalities  which  have,  in  process  of  time  and  by  virtue  of  conquest,  fallen  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Sultans.  It  deals  with  the  Turkish  people  generally,  but  chiefly  with  the  Turks  of  Constantinople. 


A  NEW  WORK  ON  IBSEN. 

IBSEN  ON  HIS  MERITS.     By  Sir  EDWARD  R.  RUSSELL  and  PERCY 

CROSS  STANDING.     Crown  8vo. 

"  Ibsen  on  his  Merits  "  is  an  earnest  attempt  by  two  qualified  men  of  letters.  Sir  Edward  Russell  and  Mr. 
Cross  Standing,  to  examine  closely  and  critically  into  the  reasons  for  one  of  the  most  curious  literary  and 
dramatic  phenomena?of  the  day,  viz.  the  extraordinary  hold  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  dramas  of  Ibsen,  a 
remote  provincial  playwright,  over  the  most  thoughtful  circles  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent,  and  the  United 
States.  The  work  is  criticism  of  the  higher  and  rarer  kind.  It  is  appreciation. 

NEW  WORK  BY  COL.  G.  B.  MALLESON. 

THE  RIVERS  AND  LAKES  OF  AUSTRIA,  BAVARIA,  AND 

HUNGARY.    With  a  Sketch  of  the  Ambleve  and  Lignenvilie  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  By  COL.  G.  B.  MALLESON, 
C.S.I.     With  Map.     Crown  8vo,  3«.  Gd. 

This  book  is,  above  all  things,  a  handbook  to  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  places  indicated  in  the  title.  It  is 
specially  a  guide  for  anglers,  but  useful  for  travellers  of  all  classes.  An  efficient  guide  has  long  been  needed  to 
these  districts,  and  Colonel  Malleson's  book  aims  at  supplying  the  want. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  IN  VERSE. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  VERSE  AND  RHYME.     By 

GEORGE  NORMAN  HESTER.     Crown  8vo. 

Extract  from  Preface  :  "The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to  tell  and  teach  the  annals  of  England  in  verse— not 
in  poetry.  Nothing  lofty  or  profound  is  attempted.  I  have  made  verse  my  medium  because  it  is  an  aid  to 
memory,  and  because  it  renders  better  than  prose  the  sentiment  of  history — that  quality  which  fosters  patriotism." 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "LORD  EDWARD  FITZGERALD." 

WHITE  MAGIC  :    a  Novel.      By  M.  McD.  BODKIN,  Q.C.,  Author  of 

"Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  :  an  Historical  Romance."    Crown  8vo,  6*. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  CHAPMAN'S  DIAMOND  LIBRARY. 

ENGLISH  SONNETS.    Collected  and  Edited  by  A.  T.  QuiLLER-CoucH. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  and  Full  Index,  and  Three  Woodcut  Portrait  Illustrations  by  Simon  Harmcn 
Vedder.    Paper,  lg.  6d. ;  cloth  and  gilt  top.  2s.  ;  limp  calf.  4g. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  "CENTENARY"  EDITION  OF  CARLYLE. 

OLIVER    CROMWELL'S    LETTERS    AND    SPEECHES,  with 

Elucidations.     By  THOMAS  CARLYLE.     With  an  Introduction  by  H.  D.  TBAILL,  D.C.L.     Vol.  IV.,  with 
Three  Photogravure  Portraits.     Square  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

(Forming  Volume  VII.  0}  the  "Centenary"  Edition  of  Carlyle's  Works.) 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  "'GADSHILL"  EDITION  OF  DICKENS. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     Two 

Volumes,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  ANDREW  LANG.      Eighty -nine  Illustrations  by  Phiz,  and 
a  Portrait  of  Charles  Dickens  by  Maclise.  engraved  by  Findon.     Square  crown  8vo,  12s. 

(Forming  Volumes  IV.  and  V.  of  the  "  Oadshill"  Edition  of  Dickens'  Works.) 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,    LIMITED,   LONDON. 
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SMITH,   ELDER  &  CO.  S  PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 

"  Absolutely  indispensable  to  every  well-furnished  library."  "  The  magnum  opus  of  our  generation." 

Times.  Truth. 

Now  Ready.    Royal  Svo,  15«.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or,  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s.  net. 
Volume  L.  (RUSSEN— SCOBELL)  of  the 

DICTIONARY    OF    NATIONAL    BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

A  further  Volume  will  be  issued  quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  Work. 

NOTE. — A  Full  Prospectus  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  with  Specimen  Pages,  will  be  sent 

upon  application. 


THROUGH  LONDON  SPECTACLES.      By   CONSTANCE  MILMAN. 

Crown  Svo,  3t.  6d. 
"A  bright,  stimulating,  leisurely  written  collection  of  nondescript  papers." — Manchester  Guardian. 

THE    AGE  OF  THE    DESPOTS.     By  the  late  JOHN  ADDINGTON 

STMONDS.    With  a  Portrait.    Large  crown  Svo,  7«.  6d. 

***  This  is  Volume  I.  of  a  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  of  "THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY,"  in  Seven 
Vols.,  large  crown  SYO,  7s.  6d.  each.     The  remaining  Volumes  will  be  published  at  intervals. 

SECOND  AND  CONCLUDING  VOLUME  OF  "THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  PEOPLE." 

Now  Ready.     With  Maps  and  Chart.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A     HISTORY    OP    THE    HEBREW    PEOPLE    PROM    THE 

DIVISION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  TO  THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM  IN  586  B.C.     By  CHARLES  FOSTER 
KENT,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  History,  Brown  University. 

FROM  GRAVE  TO  GAY  :  being  Essays  and  Studies  concerned  with 

Certain  Subjects  of  Serious  Interest,  with  the  Puritans,  with  Literature,  and  with  the  Humours  of  Life, 
now  for  the  first  time  Collected  and  Arranged.    By  J.  ST.  LOE  STRACHEY.    Crown  Svo,  6*. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Shortly.     With  a  Preface,  entitled  "On  the  Ebb  Tide."    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE   WAYS   OP   LIFE.      Two  Stories :  1.  MR.  SANDFORD.     2.  THE 

WONDERFUL  HISTORY  OF  MR.  ROBERT  DALYELL.    By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT,  Author  of  "  Carita,"  <fee. 

SIX  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

CAPTAIN  CASTLE  :  A  Tale  of  the  China  Seas.     By  CARLTON  DAWE, 

Author  of    "Yellow  and  White,"    "Mount   Desolation,"    "Kakemonos,"   &c.      With   a    Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE    YOUNG   CLANROY :    a  Romance  of   the  '45.      By  the   Rev. 

COSMO  GORDON  LANG.     Crown  Svo,  6*. 
"Told  with  a  breezy  and  healthy  vigour,  as  well  as  with  simplicity." — Observer 

OUT  OF  THE  DARKNESS.     By  PERCY  FENDALL  and  Fox  RUSSELL. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

GILBERT  MURRAY.     By  A.  E.  HOUGHTON.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 
UNDER    THE    CIRCUMSTANCES.      By     ARCHIE     ARMSTRONG. 

Crown  Svo,  6«. 
"A  capital  romance,  exciting,  lively,  and  sensational  to  exactly  the  right  degree." — Black  and  White 

THE  BORDERER.     By  ADAM  LILBURN.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

"  A  powerful  novel."— British  Weekly.  "  A  clever  story."— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Each  Work  complete  in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo,  6s. 


RODNEY  STONE.     With  Eight  Full- 
page  Illustrations.     By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

THE    WHITE    COMPANY.      By    A. 

CONAN  DOYLE.     Seventeenth  Edition. 

CLEG    KELLY,  Arab  of  the   City.      By 
8.  B.  CROCKETT.     Thirty-second  Thousand. 

THE    SOWERS.        By    HENRY    SETON 
MERRIMAN.    Thirteenth  Edition. 


SIR     GEORGE     TRESSADY.        By 

Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD.    Third  Edition. 
MARCELLA.          By     Mrs.      HUMPHRY 

WARD.     Fifteenth  Edition. 
ROBERT       ELS  ME  RE.          By      Mrs. 

HUMPHRY  WARD.     Twenty-seventh  Edition. 

THE        HISTORY       OF        DAVID 

GRIEVE.      By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD.      Ninth 
Edition. 


Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forward  a  Copy  of  their  OA  TALOGUE 
post  free  on  application. 

LONDON:  SMITH,  ELDER    &  CO.,  15  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 
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IiOVICE.    By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD,  Author  of  "  Molly  Bawn,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6«. 

AJT  ANXIOUS  MOMENT,  &c.      By  Mrs.  HUNGERFOBD.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3«.  Orf- 

BEYOND  THE  PALE  :  an  Irish  Romance.  By  B.  M.  CROKER,  Author  of  "A  Family  Likeness,"  &c. 
Crown  Svo,  buokram,  6s. 

WITH  THE  RED  EAGLE  :  a  Romance  of  the  Tyrol.  By  WILLIAM  WESTALL,  Author  of  "Sons  of  Belial," 
&c.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6«. 

NULM  A.     By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s.  [Shortly. 

THE  LAST  ENTRY,  By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  Max  Cowper.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3g.  6d. [May  13. 

A  LEVANTINE  FAMILY.    By  BAYLE  ST.  JOHN.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3s.  6d.      [Shortly. 

SEBASTIANI'S  SECRET.  By  8.  E.  WALLER.  With  Nine  Full-page  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  6«. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  MICHAEL  DAHTEVITCH,  of  the   Russian  Secret  Service. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN,  Author  of  "A  Detective's  Triumphs."    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3a.  6d. [Shortly. 

OLD  CORCOKAN'S  MONEY.  By  RICHARD  BOWLING,  Author  of  "  Miracle  Gold."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3g.  6d. [April  22. 

TOM  SAWYER,  DETECTIVE;  and  other  Stories.  By  MARK  TWAIN.  With  a  Photogravure 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. 

Also  by  MARK  TWAIN.     NEW  EDITIONS.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each 

A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  314  Illustrations. 

MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrations. 

THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT.  &C. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 

ROUGHING  IT,  Sec.    With  197  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  FRASER. 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  (Eugene  Rougou).  By  EMILE  ZOLA.  Authorised  Version.  With  a  Preface 
by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. [Shortly. 

THE  NARRATIVE   OF  CAPTAIN    COIGNET,  Soldier  of   the  Empire,  1776-185O. 

Edited  by  LoRtoAN  LARCHEY.    With  100  Illustrations  by  Le  Blant.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d. 

By  SIR  WALTER  BESANT.     NEW  EDITIONS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

THE  REVOLT  OP  MAN.    With  a  New  Preface. 

IN  DEACON'S  ORDERS,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  A.  FORESTIER. 

THE  MASTER  CRAFTSMAN.  

A  MISSING  WITNESS.    By  FRANK  BARRETT.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Margetson.    Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  'As.  6d. 

CARLTON  PRIORS.    By  JOHN  STAFFORD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6g. [Shortly. 

CAVALRY  LIFE  and  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS.  By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER.  Handsomely 
printed  in  new  type.  New  Edition.  The  Two  Series  in  One  Volume.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

PHIL  MAY'S  SKETCH-BOOK.  Containing  Fifty-four  Humorous  Drawings  by  the  Artist.  Cheaper 
Edition.  Crown  folio,  cloth,  2g.  6d. _____ 

MADAME  SANS- GENE.  By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER.  Translated  by  John  de  Villiers.  Crown  Svo 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 
By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER.  ,    By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 


By  Woman's  Wit. 
By  FRANK  BARRETT. 

The  Harding  Scandal. 
By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Dulcie  Everton. 
By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

The  Riddle  Ring. 


The  Sorceress. 
By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

The  Outsider. 
By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Master  of  Trenance. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  "OUR  OWN  TIMES." 
A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN   TIMES  from  188O  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.    By  JUSTIN 

MCCARTHY,  M.P.,  Author  of  "A  History  of  the  Four  Georges."    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  12s.     (u""lor 

with  the  previous  Four  Volumes.)    A  Prospectus  may  be  had. lln  May- 

WORDS,  FACTS,    AND  PHRASES  :   a  Dictionary  of  Quaint,  Curious,  and  Out-of-the-way  Matters. 

By  ELIEZER  EDWARDS.     Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3«.  6d. [Shortly. 

ENGLISH    SURNAMES:     Their    Sources    and    Significations.     By   CHARLES   WAREING 

BABDSLEV,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle.     Fifth  Edition,  with  a  new  Preface.    Crown  bvo,  cloth,  7*.  ba. 

LONDON:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111  ST.  MARTIN'S  LANE,  W.C. 
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THOMAS  HARDY'S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  WELL -BELOVED 

In   One   Volume,    uniform    with    the   AUTHOR'S 

FAVOURITE   EDITION. 
With  Frontispiece  Etching,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 


NOTE. — Hundreds     of    thousands    of    these    Novels    have 
been  sold. 

THOMAS  HARDY'S  NOVELS 

AUTHOR'S  FAVOURITE  EDITION. 

With  Frontispiece  Etchings.     Cloth  gilt,  crown  8vo,  6s.  each. 

"Thomas  Hardy  is  at  the  summit  of  British  novelists.     His  brilliant  triumphs  in 
fiction  have  fairly  raised  him  to  this  position." — Fortnightly  Review. 

TESS  OF  THE    D'URBERVILLES. 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  CASTERBRIDGE . 

A  PAIR  OF  BLUE  EYES. 

TWO  ON  A  TOWER. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE. 

THE  WOODLANDERS. 

JUDE  THE   OBSCURE. 

DESPERATE  REMEDIES. 

THE  HAND  OF  ETHELBERTA. 

THE  TRUMPET  MAJOR. 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE. 

A  LAODICEAN. 

A  GROUP  OF  NOBLE  DAMES. 

LIFE'S  LITTLE   IRONIES. 

WESSEX  TALES. 


LONDON:  OSGOOD,  McILYAINE  &  CO.,  45  ALBEMAKLE  STREET,  W. 
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A.  D.  INNES  &  Co:s 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


By  A.  MILLIARD  ATTERIDGE,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  "Daily  Chronicle  " 
with  the  Dongola  Expeditionary  Force. 

TOWARDS     KHARTOUM  :  The  Story  of  the  Soudan  War   of  1896. 

With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.    Demy  8vo,  buckram, 
price  16s. 

By  Lieutenant-General  J.  J.  McLEOD  INNES,  V.C. 

THE     SEPOY     REVOLT:  A   Critical  Narrative,   covering   the   whole 

field  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  its  causes  and  course,  till  the  final  suppression.    With  numerous  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crowo  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

"  The  fairest,  clearest  and  most  masterly  elucidation  of  the  origin,  causes,  outbreak,  progress  and  suppression 
of  the  great  uprising  which  has  yet  been  written." — Scotsman. 

By  General  Sir  CHARLES  GOUGH,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  and  ARTHUR  D.  INNES,  M.A. 
THE  SIKHS    AND  THE    SIKHS'  WAR.      With  Twelve  Maps  and 

Plans.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  16«. 

By  G.  BOISSIER  (de  I'Academie  Francaise). 
CICERO  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.     Translated  by  A.  D.  JONES.     Crown 

8vp,  cloth,  5s. 
"This  most  fascinating  study  of  Cicero  and  his  friends."— Scotsman. 

By  J.  S.  RISLEY,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 
THE   LAW   OF  WAR  :  a  Study  of  the  Legal  Obligations  and  Conditions 

applying  to  Belligerents  or  Neutrals  in  Times  of  War.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  [Jutt  Ready. 

First  Review. — "The  book  ...  is    admirably    done.     It    avoids    technicalities   and  ...  is  admirably 
suited  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  first  introduction  to  a  most  instructive  subject." — Scotsman. 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  ROSS-OF-BLADENSBURG,  C.B.,  late  Coldstream  Guards. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  H.M.  the  Queen. 

A    HISTORY    OF    THE    COLDSTREAM    GUARDS,  from    1815 

to  1885.    With  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  Drawings,  and  Maps  by  Lieut.  NEVILE  K.  WILKINSON.    Crown 
4to,   cloth,  gilt  top,  Two  Guineas  net. 
The  Times  says  :  "  This  magnificent  volume.  .  .  .  A  model  of  what  such  a  work  should  be." 

By  C.  R.  B.  BARRETT. 

Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  General  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  K.G. 

BATTLES  AND    BATTLEFIELDS  IN   ENGLAND.      With  an 

Introduction  by  H.  D.  TRAILL,  and  profusely  Illustrated  by  the  Author.    Super-royal  8vo,  buckram,  gilt 
top,  18«. 
"  A  remarkably  good  book  of  its  kind."— Sketch. 

By  GWENDOLEN    TRENCH    GASCOIGNE. 
AMONG  PAGODAS  AND  FAIR  LADIES.    Being  an  Account  of  a 

Tour  through  Burma.    With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  DONALD  SM  EATON,  C.S.I.,  Financial  Commissioner  for 
Burma.     With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs.     Medium  8vo,  buckram,  12«. 
"  Whoever  wants  to  tread  in  imagination  'the  road  to  Mandalay,'  and  visit  that  'cleaner,  greener  land'  of 

which  Mr.  Kipling  sings  so  alluringly,  could  not  do  better  than  take  the  authoress  of  this  book  for  his  guide." — 

Glasgow  Herald. 

By  Rev.  W.  F.  COBB,  D.D. 
ORIGINES   JUDAIC^  :  an  Inquiry  into  Heathen  Faiths  as  affecting 

the  Birth  and  Growth  of  Judaism.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

By  A.  E.  HILLS. 
ELFIN N'S     LUCK,    and  Other  Poems.     Crown  8vo,    buckram,  gilt  top, 

4«.  Gd.  net. 


LONDON:  A.  D.  INNES  &  CO.,  31  &  32  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 
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NEW    NOVELS 

PUBLISHED  BY  A.  D.  INNES  &  GO. 


By  J.  C.  SNAITH. 
FIERCEHEART  THE  SOLDIER.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

By  C.  M.  CAMPBELL. 
THE  NE'ER-DO-WEEL.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

By  MAX  PEMBERTON. 
CHRISTINE  OF  THE  HILLS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  All  lovers  of  romance  will  thank  me  for  strongly  recommending  to  their  immediate  attention  this  simple  yet 
powerfully  dramatic  story." — Punch. 

By  ISABEL  CLARKE. 
THE  EPISODE  OF  ALETHEA.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

By  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 
LYING  PROPHETS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.     Third  Edition. 

"An  excellent  novel  ...  a  piece  of  serious  and  admirable  work  .  .  .  not  unworthy  of  a  place  with  George 
Eliot's  '  Adam  Bede '  and  '  Mill  on  the  Floss.' " — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

By  ESTHER  MILLER. 
THE  SPORT  OF  THE  GODS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  It  is  very  well  told.  .  .  .  The  novel  is  exciting  and  preserves  its  interest  to  the  end.  .  .  .  Excellent  story." 

Athenaeum. 

By  FRANCIS  GRIBBLE. 
THE  LOWER  LIFE.     A  Novel  of  Financial  Life.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  A  very  remarkable  novel,  well  thought  out,  well  sustained,  and  inspired  from  first  to  last." 

National  Observer. 
By  G.  B.  BURGIN. 
TOMALYN'S  REQUEST.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"Mr.  Burgin  has  just  scored  a  second  shining  success  with  "Tomalyn's  Quest/  a  tale  of  the  keenest  interest." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

ByE.  F.  BENSON,  Author  of  "Dodo." 
LIMITATIONS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"Mr.  Benson  has  written  an  interesting  and  truly  human  book.  His  range  is  much  wider  than  it  was,  bis 
character-drawing  has  gained  in  depth,  delicacy  and  precision  ;  whilst  the  sparkling  dialogue  which  we  enjoyed 
in  '  Dodo  '  has  lost  none  of  its  old  brilliancy." — Daily  Telegraph. 

By  W.  L.  ALDEN. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  ELIAS  G.  ROEBUCK.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  Mr.  Alden  has  the  true  gift  of  humour.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  collection  of  short  stories  without 
genuine  enjoyment." — Times. 

"They  are  brimful  of  bubbling  whimsical  humour.  'The  man  who  was  Emperor'  is  simply  the  most 
refreshing  liar  you  meet  out  of  real  life." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

ByC.  R.  COLERIDGE  and  HELEN  SHIPTON. 
RAVENSTONE.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"The  love  interest  of  '  Ravenstone  '  is  twofold,  and  is  admirably  sustained  throughout  this  bright,  vigorous, 
and  refreshing  story." —  Daily  Telegraph. 

By  ROMA  WHITE. 
THE    CHANGELING    OF    BRANDLESOME.      A    Romance    of 

Lancashire.     Illustrated  by  SIDNEY  COWELL.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
"  An  exciting  romance,  full  of  stirring  deeds,  and  sparkling  with  clever  effects."— Leeds  Mercury. 


ANTHONY    HOPE'S    SOCIETY   NOVELS. 

COMEDIES  OF  COURTSHIP.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  &d. 

HALF  A  HERO.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Qd. 

MR.  WITT'S  WIDOW  :  a  Frivolous  Tale.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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A  SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY,  SPORT,  &c. 

OFFERED  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES  BY 


186   STRAND,    LONDON, 


And  at  the  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS,  to  which  places  they  will  be  forwarded  CARRIAGE  FREE. 
THE    BOOKS    ARE    NEW    AS    PUBLISHED. 

_  _  __  Published     Offered 

at 


6 


0 


0 


0 


at 

A  History  Of  British  Birds.    By  the  Rev.  F.  O.  MORRIS,  B.A.    (Fourth  Edition,    s.     d 

newly  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  the  Author.)    With  394  Plates,  coloured  by 

hand.     6  vols.     Super  royal  8vo          ...........................  126 

A  Natural  History  of  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  British  Birds.    Thoroughly 

revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  W.  B.  TEOETMEIER,  F.Z.S.     (fourth  Edition,  entirely 

revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged.)    3  vols.    Super  royal  Svo.    With  248  Plates,  coloured 

by  hand       .......................................    63 

A  Natural  History  of  British  Moths.   With  an  introduction  by  W.  EGMONTKIRBY, 

M.D.    (Fifth  Edition.)  With  the  Plates  specially  revised  and  corrected.   With  132  Plates, 

1,933  distinct  specimens,  all  coloured  by  hand.    4  vols.    Super  royal  Svo  (uniform  with 

Mr.  Morris's  other  works)         ..............................  126 

A  History  of  British  Butterflies.    (Eighth  Edition,  newly  revised,  corrected,  and 

enlarged  by  the  author.)    Super  royal  Svo.     With  77  Plates,  coloured  by  hand      ......      — 

A  Natural  History  of  British  Grasses.      By  E.  J.  LOWE,  F.R.S.,  &c.     Third 

Edition.     With  74  Coloured  Plates.     Super  royal  Svo     ..................     21     0 

Tripp,  F.  E.,  British  Mosses  :  their  Home,  Aspects,  Structure,  and  Uses.    With  a 

Coloured  Figure  of  each  Species  etched  from  Nature.     (Latest  Edition,  188S.)    2  vols. 

Royal  Svo    .......................................    52    6 

British  Game  Birds  and  Wildfowl.    By  BEVERLEY  R.  MORRIS,  M.D.    Revised  and 

corrected  by  W.  B.  TEGETMEIER,  F.Z.S.,  Fellow  of  the   British  Ornithologists'  Union. 

(Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition.)    In  2  vols.    With  60  large  Plates  coloured  by  hand, 

and  mounted  on  guards.     Super  royal  Svo  ........................      —        ...    30 

Fern  Growing  :  Fifty  Years'  Experience  in  Crossing  and  Cultivation,  with  a  List  of  the 

most  important  Varieties,  and  a  History  of  the  Discovery  of  Multiple  Parentage,  &c. 

By  E.  J.  LOWE.    With  62  Illustrations        ........................ 

Lowe's  Beautiful-Leaved  Plants.   By  E.  J.  LOWE,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  HOWARD,  F.H.S. 

Describing  the  most  beautiful-leaved  Plants   in  cultivation  in  this  country.      Third 

Edition.     With  60  Coloured  Plates.     Super  royal  Svo     ..................     21 

New  and  Rare  Beautiful-Leaved  Plants.     By  SHIRLEY  HIBBERD,  F.R.H.S. 

With  54  Coloured  Plates.    Super  royal  Svo  .........................    25 

Our  Native  Ferns  and  their  Varieties.    By  E.  J.  LOWE,  F.R.S.    With  79  Coloured 

Plates,  and  909  Wood  Engravings.     2  vols.     Royal  Svo  ..................     42 

Parrots  in  Captivity.    By  W.  T.  GREENE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.    With  Notes  on  several 

Species,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  G.  DUTTON.    Illustrated  with  81  Coloured  Plates.    3 

vols.     Super  royal  Svo    .................................    37 

Badminton  Library,  The,  of  Sports  and  Pastimes.     Edited  by  His  Grace  the 

DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G.,  assisted  by  A.  E.  T.  WATSON.   Comprising—  Athletics,  Boating, 

Coursing,  Cricket,  Cycling,  Driving,  Fencing,  Fishing  (2  vols.),  Golf,  Hunting,  Mountain- 

eering, Racing,    Riding,    Shooting  (2    vols.),  Skating,   Swimming,  Archery,   Yachting 

(2  vols.),  Tennis.     24  vols.     Crown  Svo     .........      (half-morocco,  gilt-tops,  new) 

Best  Season   on  Record,  The  (Selected  and  Reprinted  from  "The  Field").      By 

Captain  PENNELL-ELMHIRST.     With  Illustrations,  Coloured  and  Plain        .........    10 

Bowers,  G.,  Hunting  in  Hard  Times.    With  20  full-page  Coloured  Plates  (oblong)    12 
Buckland,  F.,  Logbook  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoologist.    Illustrated  ......       3 

Greyhound.     By  "  STONEHENGE."    With  Illustrations    .........      (half  calf,  new) 

Grimble,  Augustus,  Deer  Stalking.    Illustrated  ............... 

Henderson,  William,  My  Life  as  an  Angler.    With  Woodbury  Portrait  and  12 

Woodcuts,  Engraved  by  EDMUND  EVANS      ........................       7    6 

Mr.  Crop's  Harriers.      Illustrated  by  G.  BOWERS,  with  20  facsimile  Water-Colour 

Sketches,  and  23  Black  and  White  Drawings         ............          (oblong,  cloth)    10    6 

Rice,  Major-General  William,  Indian  Game  (from  Quail  to  Tiger).    Beautifully 

Illustrated  with  12  Tinted  Lithographs.     Imperial  Svo  ................... 

Hansard,  G.  A.,  Book  of  Archery  :  being  the  Complete  History  and  Practice  of  the 

Art,  Ancient  and  Modern.     Witi.  numerous  interesting  Anecdotes,  steel  and  outline 

Engravings.     Svo  ................................. 

Good  Grey  Mare,  The.  By  WHYTE  MELVILLE.  IllustratedbyG.M.  SCARLETT  (oblong  folio)    21 
Incidents  witli    the  Warnham    Stag-Hounds.        Illustrated  by  MARGARET 

COLLVER  ...........................  (oblong  folio)    21 

Famous  Cricketers  and  Cricket  Grounds,  1895.    Edited  by  C.  W.  ALCOCK. 

Portraits  of  all  the  Cricketers  of  the  Present  Day          .................. 

Poacher,    the   Confessions    of   a.    Edited  by  JOHN   WATSON,  F.L.S.,  author  of 

"  Nature  and  Woodcraft,"     "-Sylvan  Folk,"  &e.,  &c.    Illustrated  by  JAMES  WEST        ... 
Webster,  David,  The  Angler  and   the  Loop   Rod.    With  Coloured  Plates  of 

Trout  Flies,  Minnow  Tackles,  Salmon  Flies,  Angles  at  which  to  Cast,  and  Minnow  Bait. 

With  Portrait  of  the  Author     .............................      7 

Handley  Cross  Sporting  Works  :— 

Ask  Mamma 

Handley  Cross 

Mr.  Romfqrd's  Hounds          ... 

Plain  or  Ringlets 

Sponge's  Sporting  Tour 
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THE    NINETEENTH    CENTURY, 

A  Monthly  Review.     Edited  by  JAMES  KNOWLES. 

Contributions  by  the  following  eminent  writers   have  appeared  in  its  columns. 

John  Fowler. 

Rev.  W.  Martineau. 

Frederick  Wedmore. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

Frederic  Harrison, 

Theodore  Watts  Dunton. 

Edmund  Gurney. 

Leslie  Stephen. 

Rev.  Sam.  A.  Barnett. 

Earl  Cowper. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Samuel  Smith,  M.P. 

Geo.  W.  E.  Russell,  M.P. 

George  Howell. 

Count  Couestabile. 

F.  W.  Rowsell,  C.B. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 

Lord  Bury. 

Capt.  Hozier. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lamington. 

Marchese  Nobili  Vitellesch. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Russell. 
Lord  Justice  Fry. 
Lt.-Gen.    Sir    P.    L.   Mac- 

Dougall  K.C.M.G. 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 
H.  D.  Traill. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor. 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
Herbert  Spencer.  [bury. 
C.  Magniac,  M.P. 
Rt.Hon.  Earl  Camperdown. 
Cardinal  Newman. 
Miss  Lonsdale. 
Algernon  C.  Swinburne. 
F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
J.  Henry  Shorthouse. 
Edith  Simcox. 
C.  S.  Moberley  Bell. 
Agnes  Lambert. 
Henry  George. 
Rev.  J.  N.  Dalton. 
Seo.  J.  Romanes. 
Lady  C.  Milnes  Gaskell. 
Lord  Brabourne. 
STina  Kennard. 
W.  Fraser  Rae. 
Lawrence  Oliphant. 
James  Fergusson. 
Sir  Ed.  Clarke,  M.P. 
Lady  George  Hamilton. 
Albert  Grey,  M.P. 
J.  H.  Tuke. 

larl  of  Pembroke. 
Harquis  of  Lome. 
~/ord  Napier  and  Ettrick. 

iord  Acton. 

iord  Darnley. 
lobart  Pasha. 
Maj.-Gen.  Hon.W.Feilding, 
~>of.  John  Stuart  Blackie. 
)r.  Chas.  Cameron,  M.P. 
~L  Schutz  Wilson. 

eorge  Jacob  Holyoake. 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 
Oapt.    E.    A.    de    Cosson, 

F.R.G.S. 
I.  H.  Champion. 
Ralston. 

CONTENTS  fOP  MARCH,  1897.— For  Greece  and  Crete.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.— 
The  Cretan  Question.  By  Francis  de  Pressense  (Foreign  Editor  of '  Le  Temps '). — Greater  Britain  and  the 
Queen's  Long  Reign.  By  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.C.M.G.  (ex-Premier  of  New  Zealand). — Fighting  the  Famine  in 
India.  By  J.  D.  Rees,  C.I  E. — England's  Advance  North  of  Orange  River.  By  Melius  de  Villiers  (  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Orange  Free  State). — Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Lord  Salisbury  on  Evolution.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. — How  Poor  Ladies  Live.  By  Miss  Frances  H.  Low. — Tae  Mass  :  Primitive  and  Protestant  (in  correction 
of  Mr.  J.  Horace  Round).  By  Geo.  W.  E.  Russsll.— The  Limits  of  Biography.  By  Charles  Whibley.— About 
Alexandria.  By  Professor  Mahaffy. — Hints  on  Church  Reform.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp.  Deliberate 
Deception  in  Ancient  Buildings.  By  G.  A.  T.  Middleton.— The  Sins  of  St.  Lubbock.  By  St.  John  E.  C. 
Hankin. — Skating  on  Artificial  Ice.  By  Mrs.  Walter  Creyke.— France  and  Russia  in  China.  By  Holt  S. 
Hallett  —Note  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  By  Major  Charles  a  Court. 
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Lord  Tennyson. 

Sir  Henry  W.  Tyler,  M.P. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wright. 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Anthony  Trollope. 

James  W.  Barclay,  M.P. 

Cardinal  Manning. 

Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Fawcett. 

W.  Bence  Jones. 

Vet.  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart. 

Sir  Alex.  J.  Arbuthnot. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll. 

W.  Holman  Hunt. 

Lord  Colin  Campbell,  M.P. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

Dr.  J.  Mortimer-Granville 

Dr.  T.  Lauder  Brunton. 

and  Bristol. 

Henry  R.  Grenfell. 

Dr.  Siemens,  F.R.S. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Earl  Grey. 

Hamilton  Aid6. 

Archibald  Forbes. 

Montague  Cookson,  Q.C. 

C.  F   Gordon  Gumming. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

James  Payn. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Professor  Huxley. 

Viscountess  Strangford. 

His  Excellency  Count  de 

James  Anthony  Froude. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson. 

Falbe. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Ahmed  Arab). 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 

Sir  F.  W.  Heygate,  Bart. 

Prince  Krapotkine. 

Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown. 

James  Caird,  C.B. 

Maria  Trench. 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  Stansfeld,  M.P. 

Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 

Hon.  W.  St.  J.  Brodrick,  M.  P. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Mackonochie. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Norton. 

C.  E.  Lewis,  M.P. 

Canon  T.  T.  Carter. 

Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

Win.  Rathbone,  M.P. 

Canon  Barry. 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  John  Adye. 

Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

Lord  Selborne. 

Edmond  About. 

Lady  Paget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Stephen. 

Rt.  Hon.  H.  C.  Raikes,M.P 

SirLintornSimmons,  G.  C.B. 

M.  E.  Grant  Duff. 

Rt.  H  on.  Viscount  Midleton 

Sydney  C.  Buxton,  M.P. 

Lord  Brassey. 

Sir  Edmund  F.  du  Cane. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Lifford. 

SirT.  Bazley,  M.P. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Samuel  Plimsoll. 

Rt.  Hon.  Lyon  Playfair. 

J.  O'Connor  Power. 

Hallam  Tennyson. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  de  Vesci. 

Henry  Irving. 

The  Earl  of  Redesdale. 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  G.  Hubbard. 

8irThos.Watson,Bart.,M.D. 

Sir  James  Paget,  Bart. 

Prof.MonierWilliams.C.I.E. 

Lady  Pollock. 

Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

George  von  Bunsen. 

G.  F.  Watts,  R.A. 

Marquis  of  Blandford. 

GeorgePercy  Badger,  D.  C.  L. 

Pere  Hyacinthe. 

Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Airlie. 

Professor  Colvin. 

SirTheodore  Martin,K.C.B 

Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Monteagle. 

Lt.-Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Chesney. 

Monsignor  Capel. 

Sir  R.  Loyd  Lindsay,  V.C. 

Sir  Erskine  Perry. 

Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 

M.  Joseph  Reinach. 

Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 

Viscount  Melgund. 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  De  la  Warr. 

Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl. 

Dr.  Charles  Mackay. 

M.  Emile  de  Lavelaye. 

General  Lord  Wolseley. 

C.  Kegan  Paul. 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Derby. 

Professor  Tyndall. 

Mons.  Ernest  Renan. 

W.  Farrer  Ecroyd,  M.P. 

Captain  Gambier,  R.N. 

SirWm.  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D. 

Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy. 

John  Holms. 

Professor  A.  Vambery 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee. 

Dr.  Doran. 

Syed  Ameer  Ali. 

The  Earl  of  Lytton. 

Professor  Ruskin. 

Sir  Robert  Collier. 

Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 

Alfred  Wills,  Q.C. 

Samuel  Laing,  M.P. 

Principal  Tulloch,  D.D. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Lt.-Gen.  R.  Strachey,  R.E. 

Charles  Milnes  Gaskell. 

The  Abbe  Martin. 

Dr.  Octavius  Sturges. 

Hon.  E.  Lyulph  Stanley. 

Sir  R.  Spenser  Robinson. 

Dr.  Seymour  Sharkey. 

Prof.  Owen,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin. 

E.  Raoul  Duval. 

M.  le  Baron  D'Estournelles. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwith. 

H.  Seymour  Tremenheere, 

F.  C.  Burnand. 

The  Hon.  Roden  Noel. 

Earl  of  Carnarvon.      [C.B. 

Rev.  Stopford  A.  Brooke. 

The    Right    Rev.    Charles 

Lord  Lymington,  M.P. 

Peter  Taylor,  M.P. 

Wordsworth. 

Major  Hallett. 

Algernon  B.  Mitford. 

Mons.  John  Lemoinne. 

W.  M.  Torrens,  M.P. 

W.  T.  Marriott,  M.P. 

Rabbi  Hermann  Adler. 

Lady  Marian  Alford. 

3ir  Julius  Benedict. 

General  Sir  E.  B.  Hamley. 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Fortesque. 

The  Earl  of  Belmors. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

William  Fowler,  M.P. 

Professor  Donkin. 

ProfessorSt.  George  Mivart. 

Thos.  Burt,  M.P. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  A.  Cross. 

Mons.  Raoul  Pictet. 

Admiral  Lord  Dunsany. 

Professor  G.  A.  Macfarren. 

HisHighnessMidhat  Pasha, 

Rt.  Hon.  A.G.B.  Beresford- 

Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick. 

Lord  Arthur  Russell,  M.P. 

Hope,  M.P. 

J.  Seymour  Keay. 

Colonel  C.  B.  Brackenbury. 

Hon.  Maude  Stanley. 

Octavia  Hill. 

Dr.  G.  Vance  Smith. 

Professor  Edward  Dowden. 

W.  S.  Blunt. 

Sir  D.  Wedderburn,  Bart. 

Rt.  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre. 

Sir  HenryParkes  K.C.M  G. 

Miss  Florence  Nightingale. 

Lord  Meath. 

Sir  Fredk.  Roberts,  G.C.B. 
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•TH|  IW  PATENT 

IV       VENETIAN 

LUA    BLlN!i 

THE  LIGHTEST  - 

CHEAPEST- 
MOST  ARTISTIC  8r 
PERFECT 

BLIND  IN  THE  WORLD 

THIS  BLIND  HAS  MADE  A  RECORD  . 

AND  is  WINNING  IMMORTAL  FAME:  - 
THE  LUX  PATENT^  VENETIAN  BLIND 

PERSHORE  STMITB!RMINCHAM. 


REMEMBER 

TH€ — . 

BLACK  BEETLES 

TELL  YOUR  COOK 

To  well  sprinkle  the  floor  near  the  fireplace 
and  kitchen  cupboard  last  thing  at  night  with 

"HEATING'S  POWDER," 

unrivalled  killer  of  Fleas,  Beetles,  Moths 
(harmless  to  animals).  Sold  everywhere, 
only  in  tins,  3d.,  6d.,  and  i/-  each. 
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HERE'S  A 
POINT 

•worth  remembering.  It  is  the 
latest  improvement  in  Fountain 
Pens,  and  is  called  the 

"TWIN-FEED" 

NEPTUNE 
PEN 


SI- 
I- 


Writes  directly  it 
touches  the  paper,  and 
holds  enough  ink  for 
10,000  words. 

With  14  Ct.  Cold  Nib, plain  7/6 
Do.     Cold     Mounted    in 

Leather  Case 
i  Cheaper  kind 

Our  celebrated  '  British'  Stylographio 
Pen.  are  5/-,  71-  «ud  12/6  each. 
Catalogue  Free.  All  pens  Bent  post 
free.  Money  returned  in  full  if  pen 
is  not  liked.  Obtain  of  your  stationer, 
send  Postal  Order  direct  to  th« 
manufacturer— 

SURGE,  WARREN  &  RIDCLEY, 
11,  Clerkenwell  Green, 

LONDON     E.O. 


SECOND  EDITION  Now  Ready.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 


THE   QUEEN 


OP   THE    MOOR: 


A  TALE  OF  DARTMOOR  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  WATERLOO. 

By    FREDERIC    ADYE. 

MANCHESTER  EXAMINER :—"  Reminds  us  very  forcibly  of  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  romances  of  Charles  Kingsley  and  Mr.  Blackmore.  '  The  Queen  of  the 
Moor'  is  like  '  Westward  Ho !  '  and  '  Lorna  Doone,'  full  of  nature  and  of  human  nature." 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LTD.,  LONDON. 


"FOR    THE     BLOOD     IS    THE     LIFE." 


CLARKE'S 

WORLD-FAMED 

BLOOD    MIXTURE 


Is  warranted  to  cleanse  the  blood  from  all  impurities  from  wJiatever  cause  arising.  For 
Scrofula,  Scurvy,  Bad  Legs,  Eczema,  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases,  Pimples  and  Sores  of  all 
kinds,  its  effects  are  marvellous.  It  is  the  only  real  specific  for  Gout  and  Rheumatic 
Pains,  for  it  removes  the  cause  from  the  blood"  and  bones.  Thousands  of  wonderful 
cures  have  been  effected  by  it.  In  bottles  2s.  Qd.  and  11s.  ea*<*0  of  Chemists  everywhere. 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations. 
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MACMILLAN'S    MAGAZINE 

For  MARCH,  1897,  contains  — 

1.  —  A  Stranger  at  the  Dolphin. 

2.  —  Through  the  Swamps  to  Benin. 

3.  —  Thackeray's  Philosophy. 

4.  —  The  Story  of  Cressida. 

5.  —  Requiescat. 

6.  —  That  Awkward  Boy. 

7.  —  The  Sicilian  Peasant. 

8.  —  Pantomine  in  Paris. 

9.  —  El  Dorado. 

All  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  "  Macmillan's  Magazine," 
MESSRS.  MACMILLAN  &  Co.,  LTD.,  29  and  30  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Every  MS.  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  and  be  accompanied 
by  sufficient  postage  stamps  for  its  return  if  necessary.  Every  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  send  back  unaccepted  articles,  but  the  Editor  cannot  guarantee 
iheir  safe  return.  Under  no  conditions  will  he  be  responsible  for  the 
icturn  of  contributions  in  verse. 

There  is  no  rule  in  this  Magazine  entitling  a  Contributor  to  the  publication  of  his 
signature.  This  and  all  kindred  matters  rest  solely  in  the  Editor's 
discretion. 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,   LTD.,  LONDON. 


Qn  the  breakfast  tables 
of  the  World 


>ELICIOUS 
Stimulating — Strengthening — Sustaining 


BEST  THAT 


MING 

sill 

WORLD.    FIVE  COLD  MEDALS  AWARDED, 


BORDS  PIANOS 

25  per  cent,  discount  for  cash,  or  14/6  per  month  (Second-hand 
10/6  per  month)  on  the  THREE  YEARS'  SYSTEM. 

ILLUSTRATED   LIST   FREE. 

CHAS.  STILES  &  CO,,  40  &  42,  SOUTHAMPTON  Row,  HOLBORN, 

ID.  LONDON,  W.G. 


Unanimous  Testimony 


THE 


FULL  PARTICULARS 
POST  FREE. 


YOST 


is  . 

the  .  . 
BEST  .  .  . 
TYPEWRITER  .... 


ftbe  UOSt  GgpeWriter  CO.,  XtD.,  50  Holborn  Viaduct,  LONDON,  B.C. 

LIVERPOOL-  22a  North  John  Street  ;  GLASGOW  :  112  St.  Vincent  Street;  MANCHESTER:  3  Deansgate; 
BIRMINGHAM:  73  Temple  Row;  LEEDS:  15  Briggate  ;  BELFAST:  13  Rosamary  Street:  PARIS  :  38  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  ;  CARDIFF  :  77  St.  Mary  Street;  NBWCASTLE-OS-TVNE  :  50  Dean  Street;  DUBLIN:  17  Nassau 

Street.  _  ^^^^^_ 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


M          TVARRHffiA, 
THE  GREAT  ±J     GENERAL 


A  STHMA, 
A.  T>  RONCHITIS. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE.- 
Dr.  J.  C.  BROWNE  (late  Army  Medical  Staff) 
DISCOVERED  a  REMEDY,  to  denote  which  he 
coined  the  word  CHLORODYNE.  Dr.  Browne  is 
the  SOLE  INVENTOR,  and  as  the  composition  of 
Chlbrodyne  cannot  possibly  be  discovered  by  Analy- 
sis (organic  substances  defying  elimination),  and 
since  the  formula  has  never  been  published,  it  is 
evident  that  any  statement  to  the  effect  that  a  com- 
pound is  identical  with  Dr.  Browne's  Chlorodyne 
must  be  false. 

This  Caution  is  necessary,  as  many  persons  de- 
ceive purchasers  by  false  representations. 

DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE.- 
Viee-Chancellor  bir  W.  PAGE   WOOD  stated 
publicly  in  Court  that  the  whole  story  of  the  de- 
.fendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue,  and  he 
regretted  to  say  it  had  been  sworn  to. — See   The 
Times,  July  13th,  1864. 


DYSENTERY. 

BOARD         of 

SPECIFIC        HEALTH,  London,  REPORT  that 
FOR  it  ;u'ts   as  a   CHARM,    one   dose 

CHOLERA         generally  sufficient. 

Dr.  GIBBON,  Army  Medical  Staff. 
Calcutta,  states  :  "2  DOSES  COMPLETELY 
CURED  ME  of  DIARRHOEA." 


DR.    J.   COLLIS   BROWNE'S    CHLORODYNE 
is  the  TRUE  PALLIATIVE  in 
NEURALGIA,  GOUT,  CANCER,  TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM. 

DR.   J.   COLLIS    BROWNE'S    CHLORODYNE 
is  a  liquid  medicine  which  assuages  PAIN  of 
EVERY    KIND,   affords  a  calm  refreshing    sleep 
WITHOUT  HEADACHE,  and  INVIGORATES  the 

nervous  system  when  exhausted. 

R.  J.  COLLIS   BROWNE'S   CHLORODYNB 

rapidly  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 


D 

TT^PILEPSY,  SPASMS,  COLIC,  PALPITATION, 
-111    HYSTERIA. 

TMPORTANT  CAUTION.— The  IMMENSE  SALE 
_L     of  this  REMEDY   has  given  rise  to  many  UN- 
SCRUPULOUS    IMITATIONS.      Be    careful    to 
observe  Trade  Mark.     Of  all  Chemists,   1«.   IJd., 
2«.  9d.,  and  4«.  6d. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER, 
J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-St.,  W.C. 


Delicious,  Nutritive,  Digestible. 

FOOD  FOR 

INFANTS. 


The  LANCET  says- 
Mr.  Benger's  admirable  preparation." 
Th9  LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD  says— 
'Retained  when  all  other  Foods  are  rejected. 
It  is  invaluable." 


EXCELLENT  ALSO   FOR 
INVALIDS  AND   THE 
AGED. 


GOLD  MEDAL  awarded  Health  Exhibition,  LONDON 


Benger's  Food 

is  sold  by 

Chemists,  &c., 

everywhere. 


OBSERVE  THAT  THE  SIGNATURE 

S     .       1 

Is  now 

printed  in 
Blue  Ink 
diagonally 
across  the 
Outside  Wrapper 

of  every 

Bottle  of  the  Original 
Worcestershire    Sauce. 


LEA  I  PERRINS'  SAUCE, 


Wholesale  and  for  Export  by  the 

Proprietors,  Worcester ; 
Crosse  &  Blackwell,  Ltd.,  London  ; 
1      and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 


THE     ORIGINAL    WORCESTERSHIRE.  RETAIL     EVERYWHERE. 

"STRONGEST    &   BEST."-//e«zrt. 

PURE 
CONCENTRATED 


O 

O 


<§H>er  18O  (Solfc 
an!>  diplomas. 


COCOA 


Purchasers  should  ask  specially  for  FRY'S  PURE  CONCENTRATED  COCOA,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  varieties  manufactured  by  the  Firm. 

BOPUTTS       YEAR,,       189*7. 


Kl   A  "^  I  /"\  K  I   A    I        Invested  Funds,  nearly      £5,000,000 
IN  r\    I     I  \J  IN  f\  L_ 


Paid  in  Claims,  nearly      £10,000,000 

PROVIDENT 


*-*™35 


PROFITS.—  The  whole  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured.    Already  divided,  £4,600,  COO. 

At  the  division  in  1892  there  were  nearly  Eight  Hundred  Policies,  in  respect  of  which  not  only  were  the 
Premiums  entirely  extinguished,  but  also  Annuities  were  gi  anted  or  Cash  Bonuses  paid,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  many  Policies  the  original  sums  assured  are  now  more  than  doubled  by  the  Bonus  Additions. 
All  p«\so«s  now  assuring  will  participate  in  the  approaching  Division  of  Profits  as  at  November  20,  1697. 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE  POLICIES  ARE  ISSUED,  COMBINING  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  MINIMUM  CCST,  WITH  PROVISION 
FOR  OLD  AGE.  Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

48  Graceehureh  St.,  London,  E.C.  ARTHUR  SMITHER,  Actuary  and  secretary. 

PH<ENIX    FIRE   OFFICE, 

19  LOMBARD    STREET,   E.G.,  and  57  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  1782. 


MODERATE  RATES.    ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 
ELECTRIC  LIGHTING  RULES  SUPPLIED. 

LIBERAL  LOSS  SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT    PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS. 

JOINT   SECRETARIES— 
W.  C.  MACDONALD  AND  F.  B.  MACDONALD. 
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